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THE MOST REVEREND 


JOHN MOORE, 5. p. 
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PRIMATE AND METROPOLITAN OF ALL ENGLAND, 


THIS COLLECTION OF SERMONS, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


„ © 


= - HESE Sermons are preſented to the Public, with ſome de- 
7 gree of confidence, not indeed ariſing from any pretenſions 
to merit on the part of the Editor; but from the reſpectable 
characters of thoſe whoſe united labours furniſh the Collection. 
4 They are preſented as the accumulated wiſdom of *cultivated 
* underſtandings and pious hearts; a wifdom ſanctioned by the 
\ high authority of Revealed Religion, and exempt from the ex- 
travagancies of fanatical folly. _ 


The Authors, indeed, ſpeak ſo ſtrongly in their own favour by 
their works, and, for the moſt part, are ſo well known to Fame, that 
a prefatory recommendation of them may be entirely ſuperſeded. 
It would not be difficult to cite, after the example of the Editors 
of the Claſſics, an abundance of Teſtimonia Auctorum, in praiſe of 
moſt of them. The characters of their works might be tranſerib- 
ed from the accounts of their lives. The excellencies of their 
ſtyle, their ſound learning, their ſkill in expound ing Scripture, 
their pious ſpirit, and their moderation, would furniſh ample to- 
pics of juſt praiſe, But the cauſe is ſo good, that it may be truſted 

W ASW 4 to 


* 


OH + 


to itſelf without an advocate. The Authors plead for themſelves f 
with ſound argument and powerful eloquence; and the Reader 1 


may be ſafely left to receive the impreſſion which they give, un- A 15 
biaſſed by previous commendation. 


In general, it may be allowed to ſay, that moſt of them were 
men highly honoured in their day, and conſidered as Preachers 
of ſingular excellence even in learned and philoſophical congre- 
gations, at the ſame time that they were popular in the mixed 
and crouded audiences of the great city. They were learned and 
ſolid without dullneſs; popularly eloquent, yet not ſuperficial. 
To apply the words of Ecclefiaſticus to them, © they were men 4 
giving counſel bytheir underſtanding, and declaring prophecies; 
leaders of the people by their counſels, and, by their knowledge 1 
of learning, meet for the people; wiſe and eloquent in their x 
inſtructions; honoured in their generations, and the glory of El 
F their times.” 4 


« , 
' 8 
* A C1 


There are certainly many more than thoſe included in this W 
Volume, to whom the higheſt commendation is due. For the "2, 
omiſſion of theſe, no apology will be required; as it is evident, 1 
that within the limits of a ſingle Volume, they could not all be 0 
admitted. Some are ſo popular, as to be already in the hands of 
almoſt every Reader of Sermons ; and therefore would have been 
inſerted here to little purpoſe. Many, though excellent in their 
matter, are yet antiquated in their dition. Others are ſo recent, 
as not to admit of ſelection from them, without the appearance 
of an vnuſt violation of property. 


It is prefumed, that no injurious liberties of this kind have 
been taken, Many of the Volumes, from which the Sermons have 
been {cleted, were gradually falling into an undeferved oblivion, 
from which this attempt may contribute to reſcue them. Their. 
venders will probably find an increaſe, rather than a diminutionof 
their (ale, from the favourable ſpecimens here exhibited. And as 

AQ thegeoral propriety of e. compilatioas, the Biſhop of 
6 L ulandaff 


c 


1 
Lind? has ſet an example of them in his Se Vini which 
might fully Juſtify 1 it, if it wanted vindication. 


1 — ; 
- = — % = * * W 
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It is perhaps unneceſſary to dwell on this topic. The princi- 
pal purpoſe of this Advertiſement is to ſpecify ſome of the rerſons 
which induced the Editor to think, that ſuch a compilation 
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7 might be extenſively uſeful. P 
M 2 . ; . . . . | 
38 It muſt always happen, either from indiſpoſition, diſtance of 


reſidence, or inclemency of weather, that many ſerious perſons 
will be prevented from attending places of worſhip, and religious 
—* inſtruction, on the days conſecrated to devotion. For theſe, 
2 = © Domeſtic Divinity” is particularly calculated, 


= ? 

We: It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that many pious perſons, who tra- 
vverſe the great deep, confined to a narrow habitation, where they 
4 can never hear the cheerful chiming of their pariſh bell, muſt wiſh 
x to employ a part of the day appointed for meditation, in reading 
3 good Sermons; and that a volume, containing a great variety 
4 N at a moderate price, muſt to them be highly acceptable, 

1 It is the cuſtom of many families to employ a part of the Sun- 


. day evening in the reading of a Sermon. To all ſuch, a Col- 
lection, in which a great choice. is preſented, cannot fail of 
being found convenient. 


At Schools, there is no doubt but that ſuch a book will be 
ſingularly uſeful. 


It may be added, "that to Young Students in Divinity, a 
Collection of Sermons exhibiting a great choice of good mo- 
dels, may be beneficial. 


It is very certain, that the age is miſrepreſented, when it is 
ſaid to have no taſte for Sermons. Sermons have, in this age, been 
better received than many books profeſſedly written for amuſe- 


in this Collection yield not, in ſolid merit, to the moſt popular, 
A 3 tough 


ment. And l] believe it may be truly ſaid, that many Sermons 


* 


L vi] 
though ſome of them had not the good fortune to be generally 
noticed at the time of their Publication. 


The comprehenſion of a great number of Sermons in one Vo- 

lume, the cheapneſs of that Volume, the reſpectable characters of 
the Authors: theſe are the circumſtances on which the Editor re- 
lies for the good reception of the compilation ; and he diſmiſſes 
it with ſatisfaction ariſing from a perſuaſion, that, by cauſing a 
cheap and very copious Volume of Sermons to be extenſively 
_ circulated, he is ſerving the cauſe for which all Churches muſt 
have been inſtituted, more effectually, than by any official acti- 
vity in a local appointment, or by any theological Work of his 
own compoſition. 
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' PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 


„ 


On the Prejudices entertained againſt Inſtruction by Preaching. 


* 


HERE are many opinions on ſubjects of the utmoſt importance, 
which the young mind adopts by chance, and receives as eſtabliſhed 
truths, without examination. At an age when the faculties are immature 
and unable to diſcriminate, a caſual aſſociation of ideas unites in the ſame 
chain, truth and falſehood, error and rectitude. But the miſtakes admitted 


in the infantine period, grow with our growth, and while we are un- 


conſcious of their increaſe, acquire a degree of ſtrength which too often 
renders them utterly immoveable. 


Theſe opinions thus formed and foſtered without reaſon or conſidera- 
tion, conſtitute thoſe groundleſs deciſions of the mind, which are called 
prejudices, and which operate on all the ſubſequent tranſactions of life. 

There is nothing of which the enemies of Chriſtianity are ſo apt to ac- 
cuſe its friends as of prejudices. They attribute an humble and reverential 
acceptance of the Goſpel to the prepoſſeſſions of early youth. To the 


{ame cauſe they aſcribe many moral and chriſtian duties, and have ſome- 


times ſhewn that they would not be reluctant to exterminate all virtue and all 
religion by fixing on them the odious appellation of inveterate prejudice. 


But it is certain that theſe pretended enemies to prejudice ' are 
powerfully actuated by the very errors which they. cenſure. They con- 
demn Chriſtians without hearing with patience, or conſidering with 

A 4 candour 


viii _ PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


candour the merits of their cauſe. Indeed there is too much reaſon to 


think, that many have rejected the Scriptures, and conſequently all the 


| doctrines derived from them, who have never beſtowed on the books 
which contain them a ſingle peruſal. At a time of life when all impreſ- 
ſions are deep and permanent, they heard ſome filly witticiſm or ſo- 
phiſtical argument, tending to-deride or to invalidate the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. They immediately concluded that its doctrine was contemptible 
and its proofs unſupported, and could never afterwards prevail upon them- 
. ſelves to give it a due examination. 


Upon ſo flight cauſes are many induced to teject a religious ſyſtem 


of the higheſt importance. Similar prepoſſeſſions, acquired by the 


moſt fortuitous circumſtances, have prevented perſons of careleſs minds 
from receiving improvement from the inſtructions which are de- 
livered from the pulpit. In the hour of ſocial merriment and in 
the company of trifling and vicious perſons, it is not uncommon to ren- 
der every thing ludicrous which is connected with the ſeriouſneſs of 
religion. When any part of the converſation is to be ſtigmatized as dull 
and not worthy of attention, it is compared to a Sermon, becauſe it is 
ſerious. Nothing can throw greater contempt on any part of the diſ- 
courſe, than to give it the name of preaching. Sermons, or preaching, are 
indeed in the eyes of many who appear to themſelves, and would appear 
to others, men of brilliant and lively parts, ſynonymous with all that is 
tedious and diſagreeable. The fooliſhneſs of preaching * is ſo generally 
allowed among the gay and the careleſs, that though they in a peculiar 
manner want the good effects of it, they are rendered incapable of re- 
ceiving them by cher . prejudices. 


Many would give attention te a diſcourſe under the title of an oration 


or moral eſſay, who would immediately prepare to ſlecp or to depart, if you 


ſnould announce the very fame compoſition under the title of a Sermon. 


E indeed we were to form a judgment from the appearance of ſome con- 


gregations, or of ſome families during the recital of a Sermon, we might 
frequently conclude, that a Sermon is in reality, what it is often ludicrouſly 
called, a moſt powerful foporific, 

Indeed, from the abſurd prejudice that dullneſs is eſſentially and 
inſeparably the property of a Sermon, it has happened in ſome places, 


Ir PLEASED GOP BY THE PFOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING TO SAVE THEM 
THAT BELIEVE. (r. 1. 8.) 3 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. "1: 


that Sermoris are become little more than matters of form. Many go to 
the Churches on Sunday, and fit under the pulpit, with the ſame habitual 
formality as they put on their beſt apparel, on that day, merely in compli- 
ance with a general cuſtom. If a conſcientious matter of a family reads 
a Sermon at home, how often do the hearers remain in a ſtate of f dormant 
inſenſibility? or, though they ſhould lay ſo much reſtraint on them- 
ſelves, as to reſiſt the tendencies to fleep, how often do they diſplay marks 
of wearineſs, and ſeem to conſider the long and tedious hour as a 
ſpecies of religious penance ? 


But as it is certainly true, notwithſtanding all the efforts of ridicule, 
that both as Chriſtians and as men, we may derive unſpeakable advantage 
from Sermons properly attended to; I ſhall endeavour to offer a few 
ſuch conſiderations as may contribute to remove unreaſonable prejudices 
againſt inſtruction by Sermons, I hope it will appear, that the fooliſhneſs 
of preaching (as it is called in mockery by the wicked) may contribute to 
make men wiſer than the wiſdom of this world, even wiſe unto Salvation, 
through faith in Jeſus Chriſt, | 


The' efficacy of preaching and the utility of Sermons are abundantly 
evinced by actual facts; by proofs which the wit of the ſcorner is not 
able to invalidate, The good characters and beneficent actions, which 
have been produced .by them, are evidences of their utility, which no 
talent for ridicule can deftroy. 


Oral inſtruction poſſeſſes indeed peculiar advantages. Human na- 
ture is ſo conſtituted, as to catch emotions and affections by a kind of 
contagion. The voice, the aſpect, the geſture of the Orator enforce 
his arguments with wonderful efficacy. Eloquence even in civil and 
political buſineſs, where the objects are little, compared with religious 
Truth, has been found to. be a moſt powerful engine in controlling 
and direQing the wills of mighty nations. In religion, whoſe objects 
are ſplendid and important, above all that the world is able to diſplay, 
eloquence has produced the moſt ftupendous effects on the minds of the 
auditors. It has been the- means-of opening hearts, which, being har- 
dened by fin, were cloſely fhut againſt the entrance of light and life, 
It has penetrated to the very ſoul ; rouzed it from the flumber of death, 
and taught it to aſpire at, and probably obtain, life eternal. Glorious fruits 
of ſacred Oratory, far more noble and excellent than any yet produced 

| in 
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„ PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE: 
in the world by worldly grandeur, by imperial power, by military 


valour, or by proud philoſophy. - For the word of God is quick and powwer- 
ful, and ſharper than any tavo-edged ſword, piercing even to the arviding 
aſunder of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow ; and is a diſ- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart *. The word of God, as ad- 
miniſtered by the humble and faithful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, has pro- 
duced, in the microcoſm of man, a new Creation. It has renovated his 
nature, corrupted and loſt as it was by the fall of Adam. It has built 


him up again in Jeſus Chriſt, and made him, by regeneration, a new 
creature. 


It will certainly appear, on a candid review of the ſubject, that 
Preaching may be in theſe times, as it always was, one of the moſt effec- 
tual methods of national reformation. The poor have the Goſpel preached 
unto them ; the poor, who in the eyes of our common Father, who is 
in Heaven, are at leaſt equally eſtimable with the moſt opulent poten- 
tates who glory in earthly grandeur. But the poor are certainly the 
moſt numerous part of the human race. 'Their poverty frequently-pre- 
cludes the poſſibility of inſtruction, in the ordinary modes of a com- 
prehenſive education. How ſhall they believe in him of whom they 
have never heard ? And how ſhall they hear. without a Preacher ? 
Whither ſhall they repair for light to lighten their native darkneſs ? 


The Philoſopher is perhaps deeply engaged in metaphyſical contempla- 


tion, and cannot ſtoop to the humble office of inſtructing the poor. 
The rich are engaged in the enjoyment of their riches. Where then, I 
repeat, are theſe children of God, but outcaſts of men, to ſeek in- 
ſtruction in morality and in truths which lead to faith in Chriſt, and 
from faith to immortality ? Behold the Church openeth her door, and 
the Preacher lifteth up his voice. Enter in, ye ſons of diſtreſs, ye ob- 
jects of ſcorn and neglect, enter in, and let the word of God deſcend 
into your hearts by faith with thankſgiving. Attend conſtantly to the 
inſtructions of the Pulpit, and ye may ſoon arrive at a wiſdom which 
leads to Salvation, and which will render you even in this life far 
wiſer and happier than the wretched Worldling, who, | ſwelled with 
the bubble of his own importance, looks down upon you with con- 
tempt, Were not the excellent inſtitution of preaching eſtabliſhed, 
ye might have periſhed in a ſtate of ignorance, like that of the ſa- 
vage; or in a ſtate of religious inſenſibility, like that of the beaſts who 


periſh, But thanks be to God, the Lord gave the word, and great 


* Hebrews, iv. 12. 


— 
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1 the company of the preachers *, The labourers have not been feu yo 
may the heavenly harveſt be plentiful ! | 


Thus if it were only for the ſake of inſtructing gratuitouſſy thoſe 
who ſtand moſt in need of gratuitous inſtruction, of cultivating the 
minds and morals of thoſe on whom the welfare and virtue of a 
community much depends, the inſtitution of preaching would be juſtly 
eſteemed, by every competent judge, of infinite value to Society. 


But the rich and learned are often poor and ignorant in a reli- 
gious ſenſe. And it would be injurious to ſuſpect that inſtruction 
from the pulpit is not neceſſary, or at leaſt highly advantageous to 
them, and indeed to men of all ranks and of every denomination. 
For whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever 
things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, wwhat=- 
ſoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praiſe t, they are moſt forcibly recommended by the diſcourſes of Chriſtian 
Orators. | 


If any are ſo wiſe as not to want information, yet all are ſo weak 
as to require admonition. We are apt to forget the duty which we 
underſtand and of which we allow the obligation. We are apt to 
contract habits of indolence, and to become cold and languid in per- 
forming the offices of ſocial and religious duty. We want a ſtimulus 
to excite us, a memorial to remind us of thoſe obvious duties which we 
neglect ſolely from a tendency to floth, and from natural infirmity. 
What then can be better adapted to keep alive, even in the moſt 
enlightened among us, that quick ſenſe of duty which is neceſſary to 


its due performance, than perſuaſives from the the pulpit, frequently re- 


peated after ſhort and regular intervals? There is no danger of his 
falling aſleep who ſuffers himſelf to be called to duty by the faith- 
ful watchman. He will not often loſe fight of Heaven, who earneſtly 
Teeks to be directed thither, by the friendly voice of the Chriſtian 
Preacher. Exhortation animates and encourages even thoſe who are 
beſt acquainted with the reaſons and extent of their various duties, to 
perſeverance in diſcharging them. The will requires the inſtigation of 


- perſuaſive eloquence more than the intelleR. Few are utterly unac- 


quainted with that which is right ; but all are deficient in reducing 
their knowledge to practice. Let not, therefore, the proudeſt votaries of 


+ Matth. ix. 37. 1 Phil, iv. 8. 


* Pſalm tevill, 11. 
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ſcience ſcorn the words of the ſincere preacher ; for though they may 


not receive from him increaſe of knowledge, they cannot fail, if they 
give due attention, to be confirmed in their reſolutions. The ſub- 
limeft Philoſophers are ſometimes led to loſe ſight of ' thoſe humble 
virtues which adorn the Chriſtian, and occaſion the ſweeteſt ans 
and moſt uſeful practices in human life. e 


There is one virtue, which I will venture to affirm is more forcibly 
recommended in Sermons than in any works of human compoſition. It 
is charity, the very bond of perfecineſs. It is benevolence improved into 
actual beneficence. It is that glorious expanſion of heart, that univerſal 
love, which at. the ſame time that it comprebends the whole human race, 
ftimulates to kind acts and friendly offices towards every individual who 


wants aſſiſtance, and to whom we are able to afford it. Take a view of the 
country which we inhabit. Behold the edifices raiſed for the alleviation 


of every ſpecies of diſtreſs which can fall to the frail inheritors of mor- 


tality. Honourable as they are to our country, to Chriſtianity, to hu- 


man nature, I hefitate not to pronounce, that moſt of them owe their 
eftablifhment and flouriſhing condition to the powerful perſuaſion of 
evangelical oratory. Uluſtrious monuments of a ſpecies of eloquence 


unknown in the 'Fribunals and Senate Houſes of Greece and Rome; 


but which has moſt gloriouſly illuminated and embelliſhed the countries 
of Chriftendom. An eloquence, which, ſoaring above the petty conteſts 
of property and politics, endeavours to cauſe an approximation of 
human nature to the nature of Him who ſitteth on the throne of grace, 


and vrhofe Pane is always to ſhew merey- 


Is there any ſpecies of diſtreſs to be relieved ? any Scminary for the 
poor, Hoſpital for the afflited, Aſylum for the orphan, Diſpenſary for 


the ſick, contribution for priſoners, for ſufferers by fire, by inundation— 
to be raiſed, fupported, recommended? the Miniſters of the benevolent 


Goſpel aſcend the Pulpit z and illuſtrating by their eloquence the pre- 


cepts of their lord and maſter, Jeſus Chrift, draw from the hands of thoſe 


who would elſe take little notice of diſtant diſtreſs, the n munificent 
1 


After ſuch confiderations, none it is hoped will preſume to deny the 
elkicacy of preaching, or to depreciate the value of Sermons by controvert- 


ing their utility. 


— 


I proceed, 


= 
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I proceed, in the ſecond place, to evince that Sermons deſerve atten- 
tion not only from the good they have abundantly produced and will 


always contribute to produce, but alſo from their excellence as compo». 


ſitions diſtinguiſhed by profound learning, acute ingenuity, beauty of 
ſtyle, and perſuaſive eloquence. | 


What, indeed, are Sermons, but moral diſcourſes, authenticated, il- 
luſtrated, and confirmed, by the ſanctions of Revealed Religion? Why 
then ſhould they, who would eagerly liſten to a moral difcourſe, refuſe 
their attention to a Sermon ? They muſt undoubtedly be. influenced by 
thoſe unmanly prejudices which I have already reproved: and are 


fooliſhly deterred by a name, to which they have taken an unreaſonable 


diſguſt. 


\ 


But let us diſpel this miſt ; let us break theſe bonds aſunder. We ſhall 
be amply rewarded for the effort. It will clear our view, and emancipate 


us from the ſlavery of a prepoſſeſſion, which ſuffers us not to drink at a 
pure and copious fountain of improvement and delight. When the film 


of a prejudice, equally illiberal and low, ſhall be removed from our eyes, 


we ſhall immediately diſcover beauties in thoſe deſpiſed Sermons, which 


we had given up as worthy the attention of none but thoſe ſuperannuated 


matrons, whom we quietly ſuffer to ſeek comfort during the cold ſeaſon 
of age, the winter of life, in the imaginary warmth of a ſuperſtitious 
devotion. 


Perſons who are introduced to the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, are i ge- 


neral prepared for it, by a polite and comprehenſive education. They 


have been converſant with the fineſt models of eloquence, thoſe which 
were produced in the poliſhed ages of antiquity. They have brought to 


the ſtudy of theology the elegance of Claſſical acquirements. Their diſ- 


_ courſes will therefore be found to exhibit many graces and excellencies, 


which, conſidered only in a critical or literary light, cannot fail tb pleaſe 
every mind which is not rendered inſenſible to their charms by want of 
faith, and by eſtabliſtied prepoſſeſſion. | 


If it were conſiſtent with the preſent deſign, it would be eaſy to 
enumerate the names of men who have done diſtinguiſhed honour to lite- 
rature, by the compoſition of Sermons. Their conſpicuous merits haye 
made them known to fame; and therefore the enumeration, if it were at 
preſent expedient, is not neceffary. But I will take the liberty of afſerting, 

| : that 


* 
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that he cannot pretend to the character of a general ſcholar, who has not 
beſtowed ſome part of his attention, in the courſe of his ſtudies, on the 


compoſitions of our Engliſh Divines, ſome of whom are the beſt writers 
in the language. 


- 


In the great number and variety of Sermons which have appeared with- 
in the preſent and the laſt century, many will be found adapted to every 
diverſity of taſte. There is milk for babes in Chrift, and flrong meat for 9 
them that are of full age, even for thoſe who, by reaſon of ue, have their F , 
ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both gozd and evil f. Men of warm imagina- 
tions and men of auſtere judgments, men of taſte and men of philoſo- 
phical acuteneſs, may find their peculiar propenſities amply gratified. In 
Sermons preached before learned audiences, ſuch as the Univerſities, 
or at lectures eſtabliſhed for peculiar purpoſes, ſuch as thoſe of Boyle 
and of many others, are to be found ſignal inſtances of ſtrict reaſoning, 
deep learning, and acute remark. And while the ſcholar and philoſopher 
ſeeks and finds improvement in theſe, there is a ſtill greater abundance of 
others on practical ſubjects, ſuited to every capacity, to every condition, 
and every event of human life. Such indeed is the number of Sermons 
in poſſeſhon of the public in our own country alone, that the moſt 


- 


ſtudious reader can never be diſtreſſed for variety of entertainment, or for A 
. . . be 
inſtruction adapted to his exigencies. by 


I have thus endeavoured to diſplay as far as the limits of a prefatory 
diſcourſe will admit, the actual utility and the intrinſic excellence of 
pulpit diſcourſes ; of thoſe important addreſſes to the heart, and under- 
ſtanding, which point out the way to Heaven and animate us in the pro- 
greſs; the genuine effect of which is often loſt by the baneful influence 
of narrow prejudices. I now proceed to repreſent the neceſſity of ac- 


quiring a taſte for devotional writings, and to ſuggeſt a few. hints which 
may lead to the acquiſition, 


With reſpect to the neceſſity of a taſte for devotional writings, it is 
certain, that he who is totally deſtitute of it cannot be ſincere in his 

| profeſſion of Chriſtianity. He may, for the ſake of decency or from mo- 
tives of convenience, outwardly conform to rules and ceremonies ; but his 
heart is a ſtranger to true religion. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 


by the word of Gd. He who neglects the opportunities of hearing that 
word explained or enforced is deficient in faith. 


* Heb. v. 12, I Romans, x. 17. 


Suppoſin 8. 8 
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Suppoſing, however, that he is really deſirous of being what he profeſſes, 
and would ſhudder at the idea of adopting infidelity, yet he incurs great 
danger of loſing the little grace, with which he is at preſent bleſt, by 
neglecting or deſpiſing the words of the Preacher. Pious books, and 
eſpecially ſenſible and judicious Sermons, contribute greatly to keep alive 
in the heart the holy flame of heavenly love, He indeed who delights 
in religious duties as he ought, and indeed muſt, if he is fincere, will 
naturally take a pleaſure in peruſing the beſt books on ſubjects of piety. 
It will require no great ſagacity to diſcover that theſe are the diſcourſes of 
thoſe celebrated Preachers who are juſtly and Ry eſteemed able 
teachers of ſound doctrine. 


If our pride and ſelf-ſufficiency induce us to believe that we ſtand in 
no need of inſtruction from the Pulpit, it is abſolutely neceſſary to our 
ſpiritual welfare that we immediately diveſt ourſelves of them. Humility 
and a teachable diſpoſition are indiſpenſably required even by the greateſt 


adept in human learning, if he wiſhes to make a valuable proficiency in 
the knowledge which leadeth to Salvation. 


He who means to cultivate in himſelf a reliſh for devotional writings 
and devotional employments, muſt not only attend the Church at the 
ſtated times to hear the living voice of the Preacher, but muſt alſo ſeek 
in the retreat of his cloſet the inſtruction of proper books, and principally 
of Sermons. He muſt deliver himſelf from the vulgar prejudice that 
they are dull and inſipid. They are only ſo to thoſe whoſe powers 
of ſpiritual perception are deadened by fin, by neglect, by diſbelief, by 
the deſertion of the Holy Spirit; a tremendous caſe, which their contempt 
of pious writings and of holy meditation will prolong and aggravate. 
They are not aware that by ridiculing the Miniſters of the Goſpel, and 
by deriding their diſcourſes with the levity of witticiſm, they are moſt 
n, promoting their own condemnation. 
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I will take occaſion from what has been already ſaid, to infer the 
XX expediency of reading Sermons aloud on the Lord's day, and on other 
3 7 ſolemn occaſions, for the improvement of children and ſervants in private 

3 families. It has been ſaid that though many of us are inclined to infide- 
; # = lity ourſelves, yet none of us chuſe that our dependants ſhould affect the 
=X ſame liberty. We cannot help paying a faint compliment to Chriſtianity, 
in confeſling by our conduct that it has a tendency to make honeſt ſer- 


vants, 
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vants, dutiful children, and to preſerve ' domeſtic comfort. If then the 


enemies of Chriſtianity are ready to allow this, how zealous ſhould its 
friends be in diſplaying and diffuſing effects ſo greatly beneficial! 


The morals. of the age are ſaid to be peculiarly. corrupt. 'The appeal, 
as a proof, i is made to the thefts and murders which abound more than ever 


among the lower claſſes; and to the debauchery, extravagance, and ir- 


religion which ſtigmatize the age among the higher. What can tend more 
immediately to ſtop the overflowing of iniquity than the diffuſion of moral 
and religious inſtruction? And how can this be done more effectually 
than by the authority of Fathers and Maſters of families? Inſtruction 
from the Pulpit in the Church is too often conſidered as merely a matter 
of form; but when it is canfirmed by the example and the precept of a 
Father and a Maſter, it difplays its fulleſt cllicacy- 


The father of a family, the Paterfamilias, when he confcientiouſly 
watches over the conduct of his dependants, is a moſt reſpectable charac» 
ter, and effects in the Community, what cannot be effected by Laws and 
Magiſtrates either municipal or eccleſiaſtical. Let every maſter be the 
chaplain of his own family. Let due honour and attention be paid to the 
word of God, as it appears in the Scriptures themſelves, and as it is 
illuſtrated by the eloquence of Divines, and the public happineſs will im- 
mediately receive an unſpeakable augmentation. The morals of the peo- 
ple will be purified in the fountain, even in their hearts; and the bleſſing 
of God, without which no- Nation ſhall flourifh, will be moſt — 
drawn down by general reformation. 


| I ſhall conclude with 2 few general remarks, tending to promote the 
purpoſe of my introduCtory Diſcourſe, 


It muſt be confeſſed, that in the laſt century, there was ſome reaſon 


for complaining of the length and dullnefs of Sermons. Controverſial 
divinity, which was then in faſhion, as it was then frequently conducted, 
was diſmally dull. Diviſions and ſubdiviſions were made without end 
and without reaſon. The Preacher often claimed the attention of the 
hearer, to a moſf unintereſting compoſition, for the ſpace of two hours. 
It was this practice which induced a very ſerious and fenfible Writer, 
to compoſe a confolatory Effay for the evil of long Sermons . It was an 
evil, and probably cantributed to give men that diſguſt for — 
which 1 is _ yet removed... P 


Boyle. 
But 
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But there ſubſiſts no longer the ſhadow of a reaſon for com- 
plaint againſt the length of Sermons, as they are now uf ually pro- 
duced. The tedious mode of infinite diviſions and ſub-diviſions is juſtly 
fallen into diſuſe. The bald and miſerable language which diſgraced 
the Pulpit, when undiſciplined Fanatics aſcended it, is now deſpiſed and 
avoided: The taſte of the Preacher is improved Sigel ſo is the taſte of 
the Congregation. Indeed the Preacher through indolence or complai- 
ſance to a faſtidious audience, too often errs in the extreme of a blame- 
able brevity. But he uſually makes ſome compenſation. by the elegance 
of his language and the propriety of his elocution. Short as diſcourſes 
now are, and embelliſhed with ornaments calculated to pleaſe the ear 
and the imagination, the hearer can no longer plead an excuſe for his 
inattention, the want of attraction in the mode of addreſs ; but ſhould 
the Preacher be deficient in enticing words, yet as he is for the 
moſt part brief, we may. ſurely attend a little while. ' We are not 
required, like our Lord's diſciples, to watch even ſo long as one 
hour. And though the Preacher ſhould be unſkilful or deficient in 
. bs oratory, we may ſtill be edified; if we are not wanting to ourſelves; 
if we are not wanting in faith and humility. In all ſuch caſes we 
ſhould remember that the treaſures of religion are ſaid in Scripture, 
do be frequently preſerved in earthen veſſels, that the excellency of the 
4 = power may be of God and not of us. By the fooliſhneſs of preaching, 
"#2 | ſuppoſing that expreſſion to mean real weakneſs, we may be made wiſe 
XX unto ſalvation. Very inadequate things and perſons, according to our 
conception, become, by the co-operation of * the moſt effectual 
means of . 
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As ſalvation of ſouls is the moſt valuable object of the true Chriſtian, 
and as it is inconteſtibly true that Sermons duly preached and duly at- 
2 tended to, greatly conduce to promote the improvement of heart neceſ- 
| bj ſary to obtain it, let us cloſe the ſubject with a devout wiſh, that neither 
6 by we who preach nor ye who hear may be deficient in attention to our 
* : bounden duty and ſervice, O Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of tbe 
Lord“! and may the Lord pour into the hearts of the Preachers of his 

p Word, ſuch abundance of his grace, that they may fave their « own ſouls 
and thoſe commited to their care. 


* Jer. Xx}, 29s 
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reat meſſenger, be received any other- 
35> Me, than with the open arms and hearts 
pot all thy creatures, for whoſe redemp- 


8 84 
* 


on thou wert thus made - fleſh, and 

= dweltſt among us !—Is it poſlible for any 

1 ne of them to be anyways offended in 
yy 2 f ee! ; , 


uf \ 
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ZZThe SERMONS. of FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D. P. 
7 Lord Biſhop of RocayesTER, and Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
SERMON I. Yet ſo it is, bleſſed Lord! that from 
1 oO thy firſt coming in the fleſh to this time, 
On the Incarnation of our Lord, there have been unreaſonable men all 
2 l along, that have taken offence at thee! — 
3 uATTH. xi. 6. And there will not fail to be ſuch within 
Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me. the pale of chriſtianity itſelf, even till thy 
8 ö ſecond coming to judge the world !—Thy 
1 ND can any man then be offended doctrines have been complained of, as 
+ in thee, bleſſed Jeſu! who haſt un- laying too great a reſtraint on human na- 
XX dertaken, and done, and ſuffered ſo much ture, as hard and unpraQticable ſayings! 
for all men! who willingly emptiedſt thy- —Thy myſteries have been doubted of, 
48 ſelf of all thy glory, lefteſt heaven and diſputed againſt, and ridiculed, by men 
the boſom of thy father, for our ſakes; of perverſe and proud minds, who are 
and, when thou tookeſt upon thee to de- reſolved to believe nothing, farther than 
liver man, didſt not (as at this time) they can thotoughly and clearly compre- 
abhor the virgin's womb ! Can a deſign hend it! — Thy perſon itſelf, the circum - 
ww of ſo much goodneſs ever miſcarry by the ſtances and way of thy coming, have been 
8 folly of thoſe, on whoſe very account it an offence unto many !—T9 the Jeaus a 
as undertaken! Can ſuch a meſſage of fumbling-block, and 10 the, Greeks fooliſh- 
love (of a love aſtoniſhing and infinite) ref / 1 Cor. i. 23. A conſtant occation 
10 be rejected !==Canft thou thyſelf, the of falling, to all godleſs and ſinful men, 


whoſe high minds are not brought into 


captivity ta the obedience of faith, nor 


made fit for the reception of the truth, as 
it is in Jeſus ! But bleſſed are all they 
(have thy holy lips pronounced) who 
in none bf theſe ways are offended in 


thee ! 
B wa 
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As to the two former ways of being tuous plea. For who is he, among the 
offended in Chriſt, on the account of the reaſoners of this world, that is able 


difficulty of practiſing thoſe duties he has preciſely to determine, in ſuch obſcure 


enjoined, and believing thoſe articles of points as theſe, what is poſlible or impoſ- 
faith he hath propoſed, I ſhall not at pre- ſible to be accompliſhed by almighty wiſ- 
ſent enter into the conſideration of them. dom and power? Are our notions of 
The feſtival we are now celebrating de- theſe two beings, God and man, ſo full 
termines me rather to point my reflec- every way, and diſtin& and clear, as to 
tions on the offence which has been taken ſatisfy us, that ſuch an union is in itſelf 
at the perſon of Chriſt, the method and repugnant, and altogether impoſlible ? 
manner of his coming amongſt us !—- Would we impartially confider what 
The objections of which kind, I ſhall paſſes within our minds, when we employ 


. briefly propoſe, and anſwer; that ſo hav- them in ſuch nice diſquiſitions as theſe, 


ing rooted and grounded ourſelves in a we ſhould find, that all that paſſes there 
firm belief of the doctrine, we may, with is darkneſs and confuſion; and that we 
the. more aſſurance, make thoſe ſeveral can diſcern too little of either of theſe 
improvements of it, which will be profit- natures, to be able to pronounce, with 
able unto godlineſs. any aſſurance, that it is impoſſible for 
It hath formerly, by Porphyry and them to be joined together in one per- 
Celſus, and ever ſince by their ſucceſſors, ſon. 
the open or hidden enemies of Chriſtian We have no juſt idea indeed of the 
ity, been thus argued : manner in which ſuch an union may be 
That the doctrine of the incarnation of effected; but fo neither have we of the 
the Son of God is unreaſonable and in- manner of that union which is between 
credible ; inconſiſtent with the clear no- our ſouls and bodies. An union, which 


tions we have of the unlimited perfections we can as little explain, or comprehend, 7 


of God, and the finite properties of as even that of the deity with the huma- 


man; between which there is ſo wide and nity; and which yet we can no more 


eternal a difference as ſeems to render doubt of, than we can of our own being 
them incapable of being joined together and ſubſiſtence. Will the moſt keen and 
in one and the ſame perſon or ſubject. piercing wit among the ſons of men ſay, 


For how can wiſdom, perfection, and 


| happineſs itfelf, be mixed with folly, in- 


firmity, and miſery ? What union can 
there be between what 1s finite, and that 
which 1s infinite ? | 
But were it conceivable, how the di 
vine and human nature could be united 
into one perſon ; yet is it not (ſay they) 
reaſonable to believe, that ſuch a method 
was actually taken. For ſurely there 
were other ways beſide this, of reſtorin 
lapſed man to the favour of God, . 
that happineſs which he had forfeited, 
and of taking away the ſins of the world: 
the unlimited mercy of the divine nature 


was of itſelf ſufficient to compaſs this end, 
and forgive this debt, without requiring 


any ranſom; and unleſs a God incarnate 
were abſolutely and indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to free mankind from the guilt and 
dominion of their fins, it is no ways rea- 
ſonable to think, that recourſe was had to 
ſo extraordinary a remedy. 

Now, as to the firſt part of the objec- 
tion, the impoſlibility of an union be- 
tween God and man in the fame perſon 
or ſubject, it is a bold and a preſump- 


/ 


that he perceives plainly, how a corporea! 


can be joined to an incorporeal being; 
and what are thoſe common ties and hig1- 
ments that hold them; how they act 


upon each other; move, and are moved 


by turns; and what kind of contact that 


is, by which ſuch motions are mutually 
communicated ? No, theſe are ſecrets, 


which we can no ways, by any ſtrength of 


thought, fathom ; and which perhaps we 1 


ſhould have been apt to imagine incon- 
ſiſtent and impoſſible ſpeculations, had not 
experience taught us, that things are 


really ſo, though we cannot poſſibly find 


out how they ſhould be ſo. 


Had the ſpirits of men been once un- 
bodied, and had God revealed to them 


in that ſtate of ſeparation, that he de- 
ſigned them for another ſtation in a lower 
world; and, in order to it, would clothe 3 
them with groſs and ſenſible matter, and 
make them act continually in concert 
with fleſnly organs, and with dependence 
upon them, no doubt but one of theſe 
forward reaſoners would have concluded 
immediately, that the thing propoſed wa 
unphiloſophical and abſurd. And * 1 
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: ore, that, either the revelation did not 
Really come from God, or that this could 
_ o· 2 the ſenſe of it. For how could 


ody and ſpirit, things fo totally differ- 
4 t, anyways meet together, and com- 


* P 
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2 Soſe one entire ſubject? or how could 
0 ey, when thus met, have any poſſible 

a uence on each other ? 

9 "EE Theſe therefore are immodeſt and un- 
ſifiable ways of reaſoning, which would 

— rſuade us to reject truths, on the ac- 

5 vunt of ſome ſuppoſed impoſſibilities, of 

„ i hich it is manifeſtly impoſſible that we 

'© Mould have any clear and adequate con- 

„ eeption. And therefore, in all ſuch caſes, 

e becomes not us to ſay, what can, or 

in Ennot be done, or what the nature of 

or pings will, or will not admit of. The 

1- R@Þort and only ſure point, upon which 

Sontroverfies of this kind mult turn, is, 
he ſee what God in his holy Word has aſ- 

be red us concerning them. 8 

he "PRE As to the ſecond part of the objection, 

cn hat there were other ways of bringing 

ch hout the pardon of fin, and the ſalvation 

d., r man; far be it from us to preſcribe to 

1a- Pod, or to ſay,—That infinite goodneſs 

Ore and wiſdom itſelf. could have found out 

ng © other expedient. But fince this, and 

ind d other, was made uſe of by God, we 
ay; Muſt needs think it the moſt proper of 
real any, and the beſt proportioned to thoſe 
1g 3 eds and purpoſes for which he deſigned 

ga- And though it becomes us rather im- 
at gicitly to adore the divine wiſdom, than 

veu »Eriouſly to inquire into the reaſons, and 

that Soldly to ſound the depths of it; yet is 
al'y ere ſome light afforded us in ſcripture, 
ets. hereby we may diſcover a mighty fit- 

h 0! "meſs and congruity between the method 

s we hat was uſed, and the end that was 

con- Brought about by it. 

Int Guiding ourſelves therefore by the diſ- 
are gpveries made to us on this head in holy 
find ir, we may ſafely venture to fay,— 

was fit and requiſite, that our Redeemer 
> un- "Would be God, that, by the infinite dig- 
them ty of his perſon, the value of the ſa- 
de- ce which he made of himſelf in the 
over n, might be fo far enhanced, as to be- 
lothe me a 1ufficient atonement for the fins 

, and che whole world: That the laws which 

ncer: mould publiſh might carry in them 

lence utmoſt obligation and force: That 
theſe 3 Ws doctrine might have the higheſt au- 
luded rity : That we, being aſſured of bis 

d was folute ſecurity from ſin, might look up 

here his example, as to a perfect pattern of 
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holineſs; and in all things, without doubt 
or fear, implicitly follow his ſteps. * 

It was fit he ſhon!d be God, that he 
might give an inſtance of infinite con- 
deicenſion and love toward us, and might 
from thence engage us to love and obey 
him alſo, without bounds : That he might 
be enabled in our behalf to vanquiſh Sa- 
tan, and all the powers of hell, and erect 
a ſpiritual kingdom in the hearts of men, 
by triumphing firit over all the ſtrength, 
and cunningz and malice of our ſpiritual 
enemies. > 

It was highly expedient alſo, that he 
ſhould be man, that our offences might 
be repaired in that nature which com- 
mitted them: And as, by che man's dif- 
ovedience, many were made ſinners; ſo, 7 
the obedience of cne man, many might be 
made righteous. Rom. v. 19. 

That he might be qualiſied from thence 
to be a merciful and faithful high prieſt in 
things | pertaining to God (Heb. ii. 17.) 
and a proper interceſſor with him for 
man, whoſe infirmitics he had tried, 
whoſe needs he had been ſenſible of; 
and having himſelf ſuffered and been tempt + 
ed, might be able and willing to ſuccour 
thoſe that are tempted. Ver. 18. 

Laftly, That by appearing in human 
form, he might make a difference be- 
tween the rigorous and aſtoniſhing diſ- 
penſation of the law, and that milder one 
of grace: Coming to us in the moſt fa- 
miliar and winning way; inſtructing us 
in our duty like one of us; and propoſing 
to us a lively and full example of what 
he taught, in what he did and ſuffered for 
us. | 


Theſe are ſome of the. accounts which 
God has-hinted to us in ſcripture, why 


his infinite wiſdom was pleaſed to pitch 


upon this way, rather than any other, of 
reconciling man to himſelf. And yet, 
after all the accounts we can give our- 
ſelves of it, we cannot but confeſs it to 
be an abyſs of mercy, which neither we 
nor angels are able to pry into; and 
which God alone, who contrived it, can 

fully explain and comprehend. | 
Let us forbear therefore to wade far- 
ther into the depth cf this great myſtery 
of God manifci in the fleſh ; and let us 
ſatisfy ourſelves with believing it, as God 

has revealed it, without indulging o 
curioſity in an unprofitable ſearch after 
the reaſons which induced God to order 
we ſtupendous 2 of our redemption 
2 2 2 
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in ſo inconceivable a manner : And let us 
proceed to draw from thence thoſe plain 
practical improvements, which may. ren- 
der it profitable unto godlineſs, and with 
which it will readily furniſh us. 

And the firſt and moſt natural uſe we 
are to make of it 1s, to raiſe to ourſelves 
from thence matter of thankfulneſs and 
dpiritual joy. Behold, I bring you, ſaid 
the angel to the ſhepherds, good tidings of 
great jey which ſhall be to all people Fer 
unto ycu is born this day in the city Dawid 
a Saviour, which is Chrift the Lord. 
Luke, ii. 10, 11. And theſe indeed are 
the beſt tidings that ever God fent, or the 
world received; tidings of no leſs than 
freedom from the guilt and puniſhment of 
fin; of a way opened to repentance, and 
the favour of God; to peace of con- 
ſcience in this world, and everlaſting hap- 
pineſs in the next. 

Before the coming of Chriſt, all the 
account we could have of theſe things 
from the light of nature, went no far- 
ther than this,—That the breach of any 
of God's laws brought guilt along with 
it; and that guilt, made us liable to pu- 
niſhment.— Whether God, upon any con- 
ſiderations, would ever remit this puniſh- 
ment, was more than mere reaſon could 
poſſibly tell us. For the juſtice of God 
certainly required, that fin ſhould be fol- 
lowed with puniſhment : Nor was this in- 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, 
which was otherwiſe ſufficiently mani- 
feſted to us. Under theſe kind of dark 
and uncomfortable reaſonings were we 
leſt, till Chriſt e fan of righteeuſneſs aroſe 
ewith healing in his wings (Mal. iv. 2.), 
and publithed the goſpel of repentance, 
and remiſſion of fins, All thanks and 
praiſe therefore be given to him, that our 
tongues can poſſibly expreſs, or our hearts 

conceive! Abraham, at a mighty diſtance, 
and upon a very dim and imperfe& view 
of it, rejoiced to | 
56.) : The angels, who themſelves had no 

Mtereſt in this deliverance, yetwere highly 
pleaſed with the proſpect of thoſe bleſſings 
it derived on their fellow- creature man; 
and therefore ſung that hymn on this oc- 
caſion, which the evangeliſt has recorded 
——Glory be to God on high, on earth peace, 
g19d-wwilt towards men. Luke, ii. 14. 
And ſhall: not we, for whoſe fake this 
peace was ſent on earth, and to whom 
all this goodwill was meant, ſhall not 
we allo give glory to God on high, and 


— 


fee this day (John, viii. 
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rejoice before him with reverence? Sure- 
ly this is news, at which (as Iſaiah pro- 
pheſies of the miraculous effects that 
ſhould take place in the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah) the lame man fhould leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb ſhould fing. 
Iſa. xxxv. 6. 1 

A ſecond improvement that ſhould be 
made of this doQtuine is, to raiſe our love 
to God [from hence, to all the degrees of 
which it is capable. | | 
For love ſurely deſerves returns of love; 
and the higheſt inſtances of love, the 
higheſt returns of it. Now in this was 
manifeſted the love of God toward us, be- 
cauſe that God ſent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love (as St. John continues his 
argument), not that wwe lowed God (that 
is, loved God firſt, and by that means 
drew down his love upon us), but that he 
loved us (antecedently, freely), and ſent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our fins. 
(1 John, iv. 9, 10.) 

Had God ſent the meaneſt attendant in 
the court of heaven, to publiſh abroad 
the good tidings of his free and voluntary 
pardon of fin, ſhould we not have enter- 
tained it as a meſſage of unſpeakable 
love! How much more, when he ſends 
his Son, his only begotten Son, on this 
errand !* When he ſends him to partake 
of our nature, and of all the infirmities, 
miſeries, ſhame, and pain that attend it; 
and at laſt to be made a ſacrifice for our 
ſins, by the-very hands of thoſe men for 
whoſe ſake he left heaven! This raiſes 


the motive ſo high, that our lips are faint 
when we ſpeak of it; and our heart melts } 


away almoſt under the ſenſe of that ex- 


ceſſive burthen of love which lies upon us. 


But how ſtrangely is the force of this 

motive weakened by thoſe who make 
Chriſt a mere man, not the eternal Son 
of God, ſent out to us from the boſom of 
his father! For at this rate the love of 
God toward us abates very much; and 


then, I am afraid, ours toward him will 
1 abate with it. For the 
igher apprehenſions we have of God's 


antecedent love to man, the ſtronger will 


our endeavours ſtill be to raiſe our affec- 
tions up to a pitch ſome. way ſuitable to 
thoſe apprehenſions. 0 
- $0 that, whether theſe men have, by 
this expedient, leſſened the difficulties 
of their faith, or not (which is matter 
of diſpute), ſure we are, that they have 
u evi- 
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WW vidently leſſened the argument for their 
Move by it. p 
Another plain uſe we are to make of 
his doctrine is, to give us an high ſenſe 
f the dignity of our nature, and an 
ecarty diſpleaſure at thoſe ſins which de- 
X®Þaſe and diſhonour it. | 

IE Behold now, as the Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews argues, is that prophecy of the 
almiſt concerning man fulfilled in your 
ars hou haſt crowned him with glory 
1 honour, and haſt ſet bim over the works 
eine hands : I hou haſt put all things in 
OW bjetion under his feet (Heb. IL. 7.) ; that 
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s, The human nature, by its aſſumption 
Xo the divine, is now advanced far above 
Sr incipalities and powers, and every created 
eing: Nay, it is, in the perſon of Chriſt, 
eecome an object of adoration, even to 
Xp irits of the firſt rank and order. For, 
c the ſame Apoſtle interprets another paſ- 
age of tne Þfalmit; When God brought 
WP: fit begotten Son into the world, he ſaith, 
et all the angels of God worſhip him. 
eb. 1. 6. | | 
Should not ſuch a reflection as this, 
make us reſolve to do nothing beneath 
hat nature, which God has fo highly 
ZZDonoured ? Not to pollute it with vile 


" 
- — 
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ean and unworthy purſuits, and on 
ninding earthly things; but to have our 
"or ver/ation in Heawen 3 from whence alſo 
e look for the Saviour, the Lord TFeſus 
ri, who ſhall change our wile body, that 
EET may be faſhioned like unto his glorious 
1 ody. Phil. iii. 19, 20, 21. FLO 

A ſenſe of birth and noble blood will 
often keep men from doing things be- 
heath themſelves, when no other motive 
Fan reſtrain them: And ſhall it not be 
Jutictent to preſerve us from every evil 
ind defiling work, to conſider our near 
3 lance with God himſelf, by the inter- 
eention of the Man Chriſt Jeſus ? Surely 
uch a conſideration ſhould engage us, 
A, fter the moſt powerful manner, to purify 
RP natures, even as his is pure; and to 


And as God's aſſuming our nature 
ould make us reflect often on the dig- 
ty and worth. of it, and reſolve not 
So defile that with. baſe and brutiſh en- 
ments which Chriſt hath thus en- 
obled and ſanctified; fo, on the other 


and, 


tube condeſcenſion alſo of the Son of 
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ffections and luſts: Not to ſet it upon. 


into ſome kin 


F 


5 


God, in this myſterious work of our re- 


demption, ſhould infuſe into us a ſpirit of 


univerſal humility. Since He who was 


the brightneſs of his Father*s glory, and | 


the expreſs image of his perſon (Heb. 1. 3.), 
emptied himſelf willingly of all that glory, 
to become a vile and miſerable creature 
for the ſalvation of men, what a deep 
lowlineſs of mind ought we (in imitation 
of him) to carry about us, through the 
ſeveral ſtages of life, and the different 
adminiſtrations of Providence? How 
willing ſhould it make us to undertake 
any work, to be ſeen in any office, 
though never ſo mean and low, that tends 


any way to the good and welfare of 


mankind ? It is the great Apoſtle's ar- 
gument, Let nothing be done (ſays he) 
through ſtrife, or vain- glory; bat in lows- 
lineſs of mind, let each efteem other better 
than themſelyes. Look not every man on 
his cr things, but every man alſo on the 
things of others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus; 'who being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery 


to be equal with Gd; but made himpalf of 


no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a ſervant ; and being fund in faſhion 
as a man, he humbled himſelf, and becars 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
croſs. Phil. ii. 3» 4, $5 05:93 But 


taking our nature upon him. And, oh, 


let not this end be fruſtrated, by our ne- 


glecting to look up to that admirable 


pattern of all virtue and holineſs in te 
life of the immaculate Jeſus; Which the 
four goſpels have afforded us! A Hife, 
as uſeful to be handed down to us in all 


A fifth thing I would recommend to 
you, from conſidering the incarnation f 
Chriſt, is, that we would take care tc 
trace all the ſteps of that example Wick 
he ſer us in the fleſh ; and which that he 
might ſet us, was one great end of hs 
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its circumſtances, as his very... precepts” 
themſelves. For in that he exemplified” = 
his precepts, and gave an inſtance of the 


practicableneſs, the beauty, and the power 
Such an inſtance, as charma 
the eyes, and engages the hearts of all 


of them. 


that behold it; and will, if well attended 
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to, have the ſame influence upon us, that 


the enjoying the immediate view of God, 


face to face, once had pon Moſes: it . 


will make us ſhine with part Of that lufee 
upon, and transform us 
of reſemblance. with it. 
in 


we are 1 


We all with $54 pebalgeyg, 
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« 
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glaſi, the glory of the Lord (2 Cor. ni. 18.); and to live as becomes a people, that 
that is, viewing carefully the image of have been thus redeemed of the Lord. 


our Lord's life, as it is drawn to us in 
the glaſs of the evangeliſts, and W N. 
to expreſs it in ourſelves, ave Hall be 
changed (as it follows) into the ſame 
image from glory to glory; from one de- 
ree of virtue and perfection to another, 
till at laſt we arrive at the very meaſure 
4 the flature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. 
pheſ. iv. 12. | 
I ſhall mention but one improvement 
more of the doctrine of the day, and 
then conclude. — And that is, that we 
mould take occaſion from hence, highly 
to eſteem and reverence the evangelical 
diſpenſation : To value and 'prize that 
everlaſting goſpel, which Chriſt ſealed 
to us with his blood, above all other 
books, religions, and philoſophies ; above 
all other methods of living and dying 
that have been ever taught or practiſed 
in the world. | 
Were there nothing contained in it, 
but that one faithful ſaying, worthy of 
a acceptation, that Chriſt Feſus came into 
the world to ſave ſinners (1 Tim. 1.15.) ; 
even that ſhould recommend it more to 
us, and make us take greater delight in 
peruſing it, than turning over all the vo- 
lumes of wit and reaſon, all the diſcourſes 
of moral virtue, all the treatiſes of arts 
and ſciences, which the learned part of 
mankind among the Gentiles have afford- 
ed us: We ſhould count them all but droſs 
and dung, in compariſon of the excellency 
of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus. Phil. 
But the beſt expreſſion of our reve- 
rence towards this goſpel 1s, to comply 
with the terms of 1t. Let us remember 
that the laſt ſcope of the whole myſtery of 
godlineſs is, to oblige mankind to be 
good and virtuous ; and to lead lives an- 
ſwerable to ſuch bright diſcoveries and 


motives as revelation has propoſed to us. 
And therefore let me exhort and beſeech 


every one of you this day, as ye would 
not (as far as in you lies) fruſtrate the 
deſign of our Saviour's birth; as ye 
would not baffle the truth of thoſe pro- 
phecies concerning the innocence and pu- 
rity of the lives of men under the reign 
of the Meſſiah; and, as ye would not 
hereafter wiſh, that your Saviour had 
never been born, nor you yourſelves 
neither; to be careful for your parts to 
anſwer the great end of his incarnation, 


For how ſpall ye eſcape, if ye neglect jo 


great ſalvation ? 


SERMON II. 


The difficult Paffages of Scripture 
vindicated from ſuch Objectjons as 
are uſually made to them; and 
proper Directions given, how we 
are to uſe them. 


2 PET, ii. 16. 


In which are ſome things Ferd to be underſtood : 
Which they that are unlearned and unſtable 
wreſt, as they do alſo» the other ſcriptures, unto 
their own deſtruction, 


T. PzTEr, in this chapter, employs 

his pen in fortifying the minds of 
thoſe Chriſtians, to whom he writes, 
againſt that ſcorn and mockery they met 
with from ſome prophane men, who diſ- 
puted the certainty of this world's diſſo- 
lution, and of Chriſt's coming to judg- 
ment; and derided the eager expectations 
of the firſt believers concerning it. here, 
ſaid they, is the promiſe of his coming? 
for, fence the fathers fell afleep, all things 
continue, as they were, from the beginning 
of the creation, Ver. 4. Againſt the at- 
tempts of theſe ſcoffers, the Apoſtle arms 
them, throughout this whole chapter ; 
aſſures them of the reality of their hopes, 
and of the truth of the divine promiſes; 
and exhorts them to wait, with patience 
and humility, for their accompliſhment. 
T he Lord, faith he, is not flack concerning 
his promiſe (as ſome men count ſlackneſs ), 
but is long ſuffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to repentance. Ver. 9. 

Where he intimates the true reaſon of 
Chriſt's delaying his coming to be, that 
he may give room and ſpace to all men 
every where to repent, and embrace his 
goſpel. Wherefore, beloved, ſays he (a 
little afterwards), account that the long- 
Suffering of our Lord is ſalvation. Ewen as 


our beloved brother Paul alſo, according 10 


the wiſdom given unto him, hath written 


unto you : As alſo in all his epiſtles, Heat. 
125 in them of theſe things, in which are _* 


ſfome things hard to be underſtocd, which 


they that are unlearned and unſtable wre/i, 
. | ; a FR 
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4 s they do alſo the other Scriptures, to their 
own deſtruction, Ver. 14, &c. 
XX He ſeems purpoſely to have made 
ention - of ,St. Paul in this place, not 
only becauſe he concurred with him in 
bis teſtimony n the end and 
cſign of God's long ſufferance, but be- 
| 2 his writings alſo had been objected 
ggainſt, by thoſe very ſcoffers, as obſcure 
nd unintelligible. And therefore he 
ook an occaſion of mentioning one paſ- 
age out of them, that he might have an 
Opportunity of vindicating the whole from 
theſe men's ſcornful exceptions. Account, 
Ways he, that the long-Juffering of the Lord 
=: /alvation ; even as our beloved brother 
Paul alſo, according to the wiſdom given 
rio him, hath written unto you. The 
place of St. Paul referred to, ſeems to be 
that in the epiſtle to the Romans (chap. 
Ii. 4.) , Deſpiſiſt thou the riches of his 
Eg ooane/s, and forbearance, and long-ſuffer- 
ing; not knowing that the goodneſs of God 
eadeth thee to repentance? From which 
1 text thus produced from St. Paul, 
he takes occaſion to ſpeak of all his 
writings, and of the imputation which in 
general lay upon them. As alſo in all his 
gepiſtles (continues he), Speaking in them 
Ref the/e things; in which. (i. e.) in which 
25 Ppittles [1 explain it fo, notwuhitanding 
A criticiim taken from the Greek, which 
would make the words in which belong 
Fo the things ſpoken of in the epiltles, 
and not to the epiſtles themſelves, which 
eriticiſm I ſhall not now trouble you with], 
#1 ſay therefore in which epiſtles, are ſome 
things hard to be undenſtood, which they 


41 


Wc are unlearned and unſtable (that are 
unlearned, 1. e. unſkilled and unverſed 
iin divine things, and unſtable, i.e. of 
light, deſultory, | 
vr, as they do the other ſcriptures, to 
ber own deſtruction. \ 

== Having thus cleared the connexion of 
the text, I ſhall diſcourſe on it after the 


following manner: 8 


BY *£ 0 
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I. By enlarging a little on the propoſition 
öũi itſelf, which it contains, That there 
are in St. Paul's writings, and in the 
other ſcriptures alſo, things hard to 


de underſtood. 


II. By giving ſome account hw, and 
for what reaſon it has come to. pals, 
tdhat the ſcriptures are, and muſt be, in 
bome meaſure obſcure : How neceſſary 
and unayoidable it was, that there 


unbalanced minds) 
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ſhould be ſome paſſages in them dark 
and difficult :ven to thoſe who lived 
at the ime when they were written, 
and yet more ſo to us, who live at this 
diſtance from the age of the apoſtles. 

III. By ſhewing you that this carries no 
reflection at all in it upon the divine 
goodneſs or wiſdom. And then in 
the 8 

IV. And laſt place, by raiſing ſome ob- 
ſervations from what has been ſaid, 
and preventing the ill uſes that may be 
made of it. 


I. This propoſition is evidently laid 
down in the text, That there are in St. 
Paul's writings, things hard to be under- 
ſtood: And it is plainly intimated, that 
there are ſuch things in the other parts of 
holy writ alſo; inaſmuch as they who 
wreſt theſe difficult paſſages of St. Paul, 
are ſaid to wreſt the other ſcriptures 
alſo. ; 

It is indeed an undoubted truth, and 
what no good Chriſtian is, I think, in 


the leaſt concerned to deny, that the 


books, both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, are not every where equally clear 
and intelligible. They have, like other 
books, a mixture of that which is eaſy, 
with that which is hard to be underſtood ; 
a great deal that is plain and obvious, 
and ſomewhat alſo that is obſcure and 
diihcult. Notwithſtanding they were de- 
ſigned to contain a revelation of God's 
wi:l to men, yet was not that revelation” 
deſigned to partake every where alike of 
tae nature of its great Author and Re- 
vealer, who is (in the phraſe of St. John) 
Light, and in whom there is no darkneſs at 
all. 1 John, i. 5. 12 

Sometimes the things ſpoken of are ſo 
myſterious and ſublime, that our limited 
and weak apprehenſions can hardly 
reach them. Sometimes the manner of 
ſpeaking, even concerning common 
things, is dark and dubious. The Apo- 
calypſe 1s received into the canon, toge- 
ther with the other parts of ſcripture ; 
the ſenſe of it has been much ſought and 
ſearched after, by pious and inquiſitive 
men, in all ages of the church: And yer 
we have reaſon to believe, that it has 
never yet been thoroughly underitood by 
any man. | 

The beginning of St. John's goſpel is ſo 
far, intelligible, as that it plainly enough 
eltabliſhes the divinity of our Lord, 
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and his co-eternity with God the Father : 
but yet nobody, I think, will ſay, that the 
fenſe of every term in that chapter is fo 
clear and eaſy, as that no Chriſtian, of 


whatever rank or — can, upon 


peruſing, and attentively conſidering the 


whole, miſs the meaning of it. 


Even the diſcourſes of our bleſſed Lord 
are ſomewhat dark and intricate in ſome 
parts of them. That with Nicodemus 
about regeneration (John, iii.), and that 
with the men of Capernaum, about eating 
his body and blood (John, vi.), have in 
them what will command and exerciſe our 
utmoſt attention. And his account of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in St. Matthew 
(Matth. xxiv.), is ſo interwoven with 
that of the day of judgment, that it 1s 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh exe ctly, what 
expreſſions belong to the one, and- what 
to the other. | 

And then, as to St. Paul in particular, 
his doctrines of juſtification by faith, and 
not by works; of election and reproba- 


tion (Gal. ii. 16.) ; his deſcription of the 


Rruggle between fin and the law, in the 
natural man, as yet unaſſiſted by grace; 
and his account of the ſpiritual body 
with which we are to riſe at the laſt day 
Rom. vii. 1 Cor. xv. ), are ſufficient in- 
nces of the truth of St. Peter's aſſer- 
tion, that in him particularly are ſome 
things hard to be underſtood. | 

This truth therefore being ſuppoſed, I 
proced now, in the 

IId place, to give ſome account, how 
theſe obfcure paſſages came to have a 
2 in ſcripture: how it could not 

therwiſe be, but that the holy writings 
ſhould, in ſome parts of them, be dark 
and difficult, even to thoſe who lived at 
the time when they were written, and 
yet more ſo to us, who liveat this diſtance 
from the age of the apoſtles. 

And the plain account of this matter is, 
that, though the ſcripture was written by 
men, under the immediate inſpiration and 
guidance of the Holy Ghoſt, yet were 
thoſe men, at the time of this inſpiration, 
left to the free uſe of their own natural 
faculties and powers; and to expreſs 


themſelves every one after their particu- 


lar faſhion and manner. The Holy 
Ghoſt, though it preſided over the minds 


ard pens of the apoſtles, fo far as to pre- 


ſerve them from error, yet doth not ſeem 
to have dictated to them what they were 
to ſay, word by word, but in that to have 
left them, in good meaſure, if not alto- 
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gether, to themſelves. Which appears 
pany from hence, in that we find the 
everal writers of the New Teſtament 
always in their ſeveral proper and pecu- 
har characters; and as different in their 
ſtyles almoſt, as one human author is 
from another. | 
For what is left to men to expreſs, 
placed only under an over-ruling power, 
which neceſſitates them to ſpeak nothing 
but truth, muſt needs be exprefled, 
— always truly, yet after the un- 
equal, imperfect manner of men, ſome- 
times more darkly, and ſometimes more 
clearly. I ſay there fore, that the apoſ- 
tles and evangeliſts, making uſe of their 
natural faculties and ways of ſpeech, in 
committing to writing the truths delivered 
to them, 1t could not be expected, that 
they ſhould ſpeak always with the ſame 
degree of perſpicuity, becauſe no other 
writer does ſo. | 

Further, the nature of ſome things 
they delivered was ſuch, ſo igh*and hea- 
venly, ſo obſcure and altogether unknown 
to men, that the language of men could 
not but fail under them. When they were 
to expreſs them, they were of neceſſity 
ſometimes to fall ſhort, in what they 
ſaid, of what they imagined and con- 
ceived ; and, for want of fit and adequate. 
terms, to clothe their thoughts in unequal 
and 1mproper ones. Particularly as to 


\ St. Paul, who had been in the third hea- 
ven, and there heard things unutterable; 


was it to be expected, that, when he came 
down from thence, he ſhould have ſpoke 
of thoſe myſteries after a clear and ſatis- 
factory manner? No, thoſe, to whom he 
ſpake, muſt have been in the third hea- 
ven too, thoroughly to have underſtood 
his meaning. | | 
It is no wonder therefore, that there 
ſhould be paſſages in ſcripture of a doubt- 
ful and uncertain meaning, even to 
thoſe who lived at the time when that 
ſcripture was penned. It is yet leſs a 
wonder, that there ſhould be many 
more ſuch, with regard to us, who 
live at this diſtance from the age of 
the apoſtles. 
For conſider we with ourſelves, what 
manner of men the apoſtles were in their 
birth and education; what country they 
lived in; what language they wrote in; 
and we ſhall find it rather wonderful, that 
there -are ſo few, than that there are ſo 
many things, that we are at a loſs to un- 
derſtand. They were men all (except St. 


Paul) 
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4 aul) meanly born and bred, and unin- 
« acted utterly in the arts of ſpeaking and 
t 


Priting. All the languages they were 
acters of, was purely what was neceſ- 
ry to expreſs themſelves upon the com- 
on affairs of life, and in matters of in- 
rcourſe with men of their own rank and 
ofeſſion. When they came therefore to 
i of the great doctrines of the croſs, to 
each up the aſtoniſhing truths of the 
XS oſpel, they brought to be ſure their old 
ootiſms and plainneſs of ſpeech along with 


- em. And is it ſtrange then, that the 
0 ep things of God ſhould not always be 
- Exprefled by them in words of the greateſt 
r propriety and clearneſs ? 

n RE The Eaſtern manner of thinking and 
d peaking, at that time eſpecially when the 
tt rripture was written, was widely differ- 
e Went from ours, who live in this age, and 


his quarter of the world. 


The language 


f the Eaft ſpeaks of nothing ſimply, but 
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the boldeſt and moſt lofty figures, and 
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n the longeſt and moſt ſtrained allego- 
n ies. Its tranſitions, from one thing to 
d * another, are irregular and ſudden, with- 
Ee 'H ut the leaſt notice given. Its manner of 
y expreſſing things is wonderfully ſhort and 
y eomprehenſive, fo as to leave much more 
- x be underſtood, than is plainly and di- 
te ectly ſpoken. And this alſo cannot but 
al ontribute to make the holy writings 
0 ſeem, in ſome parts of them, obſcure, 
i= | co ſuch as are uſed to throw their thoughts, 
and their words, into a quite different 
je mould. = 
te Beyond all this, we, at this diſtance, - 
;- cannot be exactly acquainted with the oc- 
e caſions upon which ſome varts of ſcrip- 
ture were written; which nevertheleſs 
d are the true and proper keys that open 

of Wh meaning of them. We ſee not the 
re frequent alluſions to cuſtoms then known 
t- and in uſe. We are in the dark to many of 
to the objections made to the apoſtles doctrine, 
at which are tacitly obviated and anſwered 
a by them in their epiſtles, without being 
71 mentioned. Under theſe, and many other 
10 diſadvantages, the holy ſcriptures muſt 
of needs lie, with regard to the obviouſneſs 

of their ſenſe and meaning; to us, at this 
at x diſtance: and it can be no blemiſh to them 
ir RR therefore, if that meaning be nor always 
, obvious. $4 
\; I might, with truth, add one thing 
at more upon this head, that, where the in- 
ſo eerpretation of ſcripture has any difficulty, 


TR that difliculty is 


. 
* e 
of 


often,-in good racaſure, 
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owing to. the prepoſterous endeayours 
uſed, by ſome men, to explain and clear 
it. The multiplicity of conffaents writ- 
ten upon ſeripture, and the variety of all 
the poſſible ſenſes of any text, ſtarted by, 
choſe writers, have been ſo far fro 
reaching the end aimed at, the diſſi- 
pating all doubts and difficulties, that 
they have caſt a miſt over many places, 
which of themſelves were plain and 
clear; and have rendered ſome, that were 
really a little obſcure, yet more unintelli- 
gible. | 

Numberleſs volumes have been written 
on ſcripture, in every age almoſt fince it 
was publiſhed ; and ſtill the later writers 
have generally ftriven to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the elder, by ſome new gueſs, 
by ſaying ſomewhat that hath not been 
ſaid before. And thus the mind of an 
honeſt inquirer is perplexed and con- 
founded, and, in the midit of a thouſand - 
falſe meanings, eaſily loſes fight of the 
trae one. 

But fill it will be ſaid, that theſe are 
only rational accounts, how ſcripture 
comes in ſome places to be obſcure, not 
at all juſtifications of its being ſo. God, 
who inſpired the apoſtles to write the holy 
ſcripture, might, if he had pleaſed, have 
ſuggeſted to them the very words alſo in 
which it was to be written ; and, by that 
means, have made it all clear and eaſy, 
and took away all occaſion of doubts and 
diſputes concerning it. And fince he 
could have done fo, why was it not done, 
if ſo be the ſcripture were deſigned for a 
rule of faith and manners? For can a rule 
be too certain? Can a man know too 
plainly what he is to do, and what he is to 
believe ? 

In anſwer to this therefore, I ſhall ſhew, 
as I propoſed, in the | 
IId place, That it carries no reflection 
upon the divine goodneſs or wiſdom, that 
the ſcripture is not in every part as plain 
and clear, as it was poſſible to have been 
made. . \ 

For (1ft) the goodneſs of God is by n 
means obliged to do every thing for us 
that is poſſible to be done, but only that 
which is fitting and ſufficient, in order to 
the end it defigns. . Now the end pro- 
poſed by God, in cauſing the ſcripture to 
be written, is, to afford us a complete 
rule and meaſure of whatever is to be be- 
lieved or done by us. If therefore, in 
all points of faith and practice, ſcripture 

: : is 
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is ſufficiently plain and clear, it is as plain 
and clear as it need to be; and it can be 
no reflection on the divine goodneſs, not 
to have made it plainer. op 


But now, that whatever is requiſite to. 


be believed or done by us, is ſutficiently 


evident in ſcripture, will appear from 


theſe two conſiderations : 

1. The darkneſs of ſerypture in ſome 
particular places does not hinder its being 
generally plain and clear. Its having ſome 
things in it hard to be underſtood, implies, 
that it has but ſome, and that moſt things 
in it are eaſy to be underſtood, and he 
open and level to the meaneſt underſtand- 
ings. The truth is, whatever difficulties 
there are in ſcripture, they are few and 
ſttle in be of what is plain and 
intelligible there. Take it altogether, 
and it well deſerves the character holy 
David beſtows on it; that it is a /artern 
ante his fect, and à light unto his paths, 
Pialm cxix. 10V.; that zhe teſtimony of the 
Lord is fure, and giveth wiſdom unto the 
Ample, ver. 130.3 that the commanament of 

Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the 
eyes, Pſalm x1x. 8. And if in general, and 
for the moſt part, ſcripture be perſpicuous 
and clear, we have reaſon to think there 
is enough of it clear to inſtruct us in the 
whole of our duty; and make us ſuffi- 
ciently wile unto ſalvation ; eſpecially ſince, 
in the \ 

2d place, Nothing there that is hard to 
be underſtood, is neceſſary to be underſtood 
by us; and therefore, whatever truth 1s 
contained in any obſcure place of ſcrip- 
ture, we may fatisfy ourſelves, that the 
knowledge or practice of it ſhall never 
be required at our hands upon the account 
of its being contained there, 

1 ſay, upon the acconnt of its being 
contained there; for a neceſſary doctrine 
that is delivered obſcurely in one place, 
may yet be revealed clearly in another; 
and wherever it is clearly revealed we 
are obliged to take notice of it. But 
whatever doctrine is contained in one or 
more obſcure texts of ſcripture, and no 
where elſe clearly expreſſed, is not ne- 
ceſſary to be embraced and believed by 
us; nor ſhall we be condemned for not 
receiving it. 

The goodneſs of God is ſufficiently 


Juſtified, in propofing the ſcripture as a 


rule of faith to us; for thongh it be not 
equally perſpicuous and clear throughout, 
yet it is in the main, and for the moit part 
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ſo; and wherever it is hard to be under- 
ſtood, it is on that very account not ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood. But, 
Secondly, Neither is there any reflec- 
tion by this means caſt on the wiſdom of 
God. For though it may be ſaid, if theſe 
hard places are not capable of being un- 
derſtood, why were they written? Why 
were they made parts of the revelation 


of God's will to men, if we are ſtill as 


much in the dark to them as it they had 
been never revealed ? Yet to this it may, 
in the | 

1. Firſt place, be anſwered, that there is 
no part of ſcripture ſo obſcure as to be 
utterly unintelligible. St. Peter ſays 
only, there are /ome things hard, but he 
ſays not, that there are any impoſſible to 
be underſtood. It is difficult indeed in 
ſome places to reach the ſenſe of the in- 
ſpired writers: but {till it is not ſo difficult 
but that it may be done, if with care 
and attention we ſtudy the holy ſcripture ; 
if we free ourſelves from prepoſſeſſions and 
prejudices ; if we take in all proper helps, 
and make uſe of all proper means; and, 
above ail, if we ardently beg of God 
the aſſiſtance of his good Spirit, to teach 
and enlighten us, and lead us into all 
truth: I ſay, there is no difficulty fo 
great in ſcripture but that, by the ſuper- 
natural illuminations of God's Spirit, con- 
curring with our natural endeavours, it 
is poſſible to be maſtered; and therefore 
God did not inſpire the holy writers to 
write any thing altogether in vain and 
to no purpoſe; for nothing written by 
them is perfectly incapable of being un- 
derſtood; only ſomę things lie readier to 
our ſight, upon the ſurface as it were of 
the text, and others lie deeper, and we 
are forced therefore, in the words of So- 
lomon, to dig for them as for hid treaſures, 
Prov. ii. 4. But, 

Secondly, The wiſdom of God is fur- 
ther juſtified in leaving theſe hard paf- 
ſages, inalmuch as there are ſeveral wiſe 
ends which it ſerves by it, and ſeveral 
weighty reaſons which it has for ſo 
doing. | ; 

He left them on purpoſe to humble the 
preſumption and pride of man, to con- 
found the wiſdom of the aviſe of this world, 
1 Cor. 1. 19. and to give us an inſtance 
of the mighty power of God, in making 
thoſe plain men, the apoltles, utter ſuch 
great and ſublime truths, as thoſe of the 
molt improved underſtandings among the 

8 heathens, 
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WS cathens, by the mere light of nature, 
ever did nor could do. 
e left them on purpoſe to create an 
wal reverence of mind in us towards 
Poly truths; which, had they been all 
Eaſy of acceſs, would, in a little time, 
have grown familiar, and cheap to us 
alſo.” 
To ſecure the majeſty of religion 
Sherefore, he wrapped up ſome of the 
Freat myſteries of it in obſcurity ; He 
ade (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks) darkneſs his 
ecret place; his pavilion round about him 
with dark water, and thick clouds to cover 
eim, Pſalm xviii. 11. 
Further, He left them alſo to exerciſe 
gur induſtry and to engage our attention. 
| Ile deſigned the holy book to be ſuch as 
3 Sil we might make it always our com- 
| panion and our ſtudy ; that our delight 
might continually be (as David's was) in 
he law of the Lord, and in that we might 


be nmoditate day and night, Pſalm 1. 2. In order 
5 
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to which it was requiſite that the ſenſe of 
every thing, every where, ſhould not be 
too plain and obvious : for how then could 
we have found always freſh matter for 
pour thoughts and inquiries ? No, the 
a ore of divine knowledge was neceſ- 
"A ſarily ſo to be hid, in theſe ſacred vo- 
lumes, as not ſoon to be exhauſted, ſo as 

continually to provoke our ſearches, and 
to feed our mind with ever freſh diſco- 
veries; ſo as that, how long ſoever we 
2X meditate upon it, we may have {till room 
left for further meditations. Were all- 
plain, were all open there, the mind 
would quickly droop, and the attention 
== languiſh, upon the repeated views of that 
RX which it was ſo well acquainted with, and 


knew ſo thoroughly. 


Again, God mixed together obſcure 
with plain things, deep with common 
truths in ſcripture, that what was ad- 
& drefled to all might be adapted to every 


14 8 » b | . * . 
RE one 5 capacity. The babes in Chriſt, as 
well as grown ſaints, the weak promiſ- 


cuouſly, and the ſtrong, were to read the 


Wt] holy ſcriptures; and therefore fit it was 
RE that there ſhould be food in it propor- 


RX toned to both, milk for the one, and 
== {ftrong meat for the other. 


| Xx Yet further; Theſe dark doctrines and 


& Puzzling paſſages were inſerted to be the 
| teſt of ingenuous, of fincere, and well- 


3 diſpoſed minds; to ſee whether, when we 


were once fatisfied that a book came from 
» we would acquieſce in every thing 
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contained in it, and ſubmit ourſelves 
(without diſputes or cavils) as well ta 
thoſe parts of it which ſhocked, as to thoſe 
which enlightened our minds : or whether 
we would not, as many have done, lay 
hold of every obſcure paſlage to the pre- 
judice of 8 though we had other- 
wiſe never ſo many arguments for the 
divine original of it, and reject the au- 
thority of all that which is plain and clear 
there, for the ſake of ſomething which 
we do not comprehend. 8 
Finally, God left theſe obſcurities in 
holy writ, on purpoſe to give us a taſte 
and glimpſe, as it were, of thoſe great 
and glorious truths, which ſhall hereafter 
fully be diſcovered to us in another world, 
but which mow are, in ſome meaſure, 
hidden from our eyes, on purpoſe to make 
us earneſtly aſpire after, and long for, 
that bleſſed ftate and time, when all 
doubts ſhall be cleared, and the veil taken 
off from all myſteries : when the book that 
is now in ſome meaſure ut, ſhall be 
opened, and every one of the ſeven ſeals 
thereof logſed, Rev. v. 5. When that which 
7s perſect ſhall come, and that which is in 
part ſhall be done away, 1 Cor. XIll. 10. 
When we ſhall exchange faith for ſight, 
hope for enjoyment, reaſoning for in- 
tuition ; and ſhall not, as we do now, /ce 
through a glaſs darkly, but know, even as 
coe are uon, ver. 12. + 
To that bleſſed ſtate, God of his inſi- 
nite mercy bring us all, &c. 


SERMON III. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


1 2 PET. Ill. 15. 


In which are ſome things hard to be underſtood. 
Which they that are unlearned and unitable 
wreſt, as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, 
unto their own deſtruction. | 


N my former diſcourſe I ſhewed you 
that theſe words of St. Peter relate 
directly to the writings of St. Paul, in 
which he owns, there are ſome things hard 
to be underſtood, and that they who were 
unlearned and unſtable, aureſted them, as they 
did the other ſcriptures, to their own de- 
feruftion. Whereby he intimates, that 
there are alſo in the other parts of ſcrip- 
ture, as well as in the writings of St. 
Paul, obſcure paſſages, liable to be miſ- 

underſtood, 
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underſtood, wreſted, and perverted by 


-unlearned and unſtable readers. 

I” have/ therefore taken an occaſion 
from hence to diſcourſe to you at large 
concerning the difficult parts of holy 
writ, ſo as to take in the general argu- 
ment; and yet to keep my eye more 
particularly all along upon the books of 
the New Teſtament, to which St. Peter's 
words chiefly refer. 

I I propoſed to treat of this ſubject un- 
der the four following heads: 


I. By enlarging a little on the propoſition 
allowed and laid down in the text, 
That there are in St. Paul's writings, 
and in the other ſcriptures alſo, things 
hard to be underſtood. 

H. By giving ſome account how, and for 

what reaſon, it hath come to pals, that 
the ſcriptures are and mult be in ſome 
meaſure obſcure : how neceſſary and 
unavoidable it was, that there ſhould 
be fome paſſages in them dark and 
difficult, even to thoſe who lived at 
the time when they were written, and 
yet more ſo to us, who live at this 
diſtance from the age of the apoſtles. 

III. By ſhewing you, that this carries in it 
no reflection, either upon the goodneſs 
or wiſdom of God: Not on his good- 
neſs; becauſe though he has left ſome 
things in holy writ hard to be underſtood, 

yet he hath left enough there eaſy and 
plain, enough to inform us clearly of the 
whole compaſs of what we are bound 
to believe and to practiſe : Not on his 
wiſdom ; becauſe theſe dark parts of 
holy writ have their uſes, as well as 
the clear ones; there being many wiſe 
ends and weighty reaſons tor inſerting 
them ; ſeveral of which I reckoned up 

+ to you in my laſt diſcourſe. | 

IV. And laſtly, I was to raiſe ſome ob- 

.  ſervations from what hath been ſaid : 
to prevent the wrong uſes that might, 
and to point out the true and only ule 
that ought, to be made of it. 


The two firſt of theſe heads have been 
fully ſpoken to; the third has been enter- 
ed upon, and in ſome meaſure cleared; 
and what remains behind of it will fall 
into the fourth and laſt general head, the 
enlarging on which ſhall be the buſineſs 
of this preſent diſcourſe. 

And the firſt thing I ſhall obſerve, 
from what has been Raid on this ſubject, 
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ſhall be, the folly and unreaſonableneſs 
of thoſe men who endeavour, from the 
obſcurity of ſome parts of ſcripture, en- 
tirely to deſtroy the authority of it. 

For thus they argue: The bible, ſay 


they, is a book ordered by God to be 


written for the information of mankind 
in what they are to believe and to do. 
And can we think, that ſuch a book, from 
ſuch an author, ſhould have any defects in 


it? Can it be imagined, that God would 


ſpeak to man, and yet not ſpeak ſo as in 
every Caſe to be underſtood by him? Is 
he either not able or not willing to ex- 
preſs himſelf clearly ? If neither of theſe 
can be ſuppoſed without blaſphemy, how 


comes it to paſs that this volume is ſo full 


of difficulties and myſteries ? that this 
revelation of his will wants a yet further 


revelation, to give us a plain account of 


its meaning? 

Thus do the ungodly reaſon with them. 
ſelves, but not aright (Wild. ii. 1.), as will 
appear from theſe following conſiderations: 

It is a ſtrange ſort of argument, ſurely, 
that a bock, which comes from God, 


malt have nothing in it cure, and hard f 


to be underſtood. On the contrary, I think 
it were much to be ſuſpected, that ſuch a 
book as this was not of divine authority, 


if it ſhould be found to lie ready and 


open to the moſt ordinary apprehenſions 
in every part and paſſage of it. It is 
given to us, on purpoſe to open to us 
ſome diſcoveries concerning the divine 
nature, its eſſence and ineffable perfec- 
tions; to inform us of myſterious truths, 
the ſecrets of heaven hid from natural 
reaſon, and from former ages. And can 
a book, do we think, that ſpeaks of theſe 
deep things of God, with which the na- 
tural man is utterly unacquainted, ſpeak 
ſo as not to give us the leaſt trouble in 
underſtanding it? Can that, like which 
our eyes never ſaw, nor our ears heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 
to conceive any thing before, be told us 
in words as ealy to be apprehended, as 
thoſe by which we expreſs the moſt com- 
mon things that we every day converſe 
with? It is not ſo, when we firit ſet our- 
ſelves to learn any human art or ſcience : 


the terms, the principles, the propoſitions 
of it, are all at firſt fight ſtrange and un- 


couth, and make no bright impreſſion up- 
on the mind. They amaze, they puzzle, 
but they do not enlighten us; till by 
repeated views we have made them fa- 

| 5 miliar 
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bar and eaſy to us. And why then 
ould we expect, that divine myſteries, 

a the things of another world, ſhould 
ore eaſily be taught and learnt, than hu- 


ay | an arts and ſciences ? The obſcurity of 
be ke ſubject, whatever it be, muſt needs 
A uſe a proportionable obſcurity in the 


preſſion of it; and no wonder then, if 
Fripture be dark in ſome places, where it 
Peaks of things ſo remote from human 
owledge and apprehenſion. 
RX Dark it muſt needs be, unleſs God, 
Sho miraculouſly enlightened the minds 
r the prophets and apoſtles, when they 
ere to write it, ſhould miraculouſly alſo 
p pen the underſtanding of every one that 
gomes to read it. So that the difficulties 
curring in ſome paſſages of a divine re- 
Pelation, are ſo far from being an argu- 
Went againſt its coming from God, that, 
n the contrary, it were not reaſonable to 
—Xhink it to be a divine revelation, if 
i here were nothing abſtruſe and difficult 


it. 

Should it be further objected, that the 
eſign of ſcripture is, to reveal God's na- 
ure and will to mankind, to be a ſure 
guide, and an eaſy rule of our belief and 
Practice; and it ought therefore, in order 

= the attainment of this end, to be in 
every reſpect plain and clear: for to no 

pPaurpoſe would it be given us by God, as 
guide and a rule, if it be obſcurely and 
oubtfully expreſſed. 

To this the anſwer is ready; that the 
erripture, being intended by God as a 

xz ule of faith and manners, muſt needs be, 

and certainly is, ſo far clear, as to reach 
he end it is intended for; ſo far, as to 
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ſe enlighten our minds in all neceſſary ſaving 
- rruths, and to afford us, in plain intelli- 
k eible terms, all that knowledge that is 
n requiſite to carry us to heaven. And thus 
h er we aftirm the ſcripture to be clear and 
7 eaſy. But it follows, that it ought, on 
vis account, to be plain and clear, in 
is every part and paſſage of it. If there be 
5 enough in it eaſy to be apprehended, it 
- _— ſufficiently anſwers the end for which it 
ſe Mas deſigned, though there be ſome 
- hbings in it which are not ſo. And 
: Mbcrefore the objection fails in this, that 
5s it ſuppoſes ſcripture to be written per- 
- Fly for this end, and for no other, the 
- fording us an eaſy familiar rule of faith 
> MA" manners. This indeed was the chief, 
y obst it was not the only, end propoled in 
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geſides this, it was intended (as you 
have heard) ſo to be written, as to humble 
the pride of men, and confound the wiſ- 

dom of the wiſe : ſo as to try our probity. 


1 


and to exerciſe our ſtricteſt attention, and 


to employ our induſtry, ſo as to create 
a reverence and awe in us of the Divine 
Revealer; and to give us an inſtance of 
the mighty power of God, in making 
thoſe plain men, the apoſtles, utter ſuch 
great and ſublime truths, as thoſe of the 
moſt improved underſtandings among the 
Heathen, by the mere light of nature, ne- 
ver did, or could do: in a word, ſo as to 
give us a light taſte and glimpſe only of 
thoſe truths that were fully to be re- 
vealed to us in another world; and, by. 
that means, to make us the more earneſtly 
reach out our thoughts, to, aſpire after, 
and long for, the future and full enjoy- 
ment of them. And in order to attain 
theſe ends, it was fit and requiſite that 
ſome parts of it ſhould be involved in ob- 
ſcurity; as I diſcourſed to you the laſt 
opportunity. And therefore it muſt not 
be argued, that the written word of God, 
being deſigned for a rule of faith and 


action, muſt be perſpicuous r 


becauſe there were other ends beſides 
this, to which ſome parts of it were de- 
ſigned ; and to the attaining which, the 
dark and difficult.places in holy writ con- 
tribute as much, as the plain and moſt 


intelligible paſſages do, towards building 


us up in thoſe doctrines that are neceſſary 
to ſalvation. 
But then it is further objeQed, that 


this way of accounting for the obſcurity. 


of holy writ in ſome things, ſuppoſeth i 
to be evident in all things neceſſary to 
ſalvation 3 a ſuppoſition which will not 
eaſily be granted by thoſe we have to deal 
with. For, ſay they, are not the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Chriſt, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, and thoſe of the ſame rank 
with theſe, neceſſary to ſalvation ? And 
yet they are not plainly and clearly con- 
tained in ſcripture ; for then reaſonable 
men, upon reading ſeripture, could not 
bave doubted, whether they were con- 
tained there, or not; much leſs in good 
earneſt believed that they were not con- 

tained there. 
Mee the true account of this matter is 
this: 4 8 
Firſt, It is not pretended, that theſe 
doctrines are plainly contained in every 
text of ſcripture, which ſpeaks of them 
but 


1 
/ 


| 
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but only that, in ſome one text or 2 
they are propoſed to us convincingly 
4 clearly; and if a truth be once del 
vered ſo clearly as to leave no doubt, it is 
the ſame thing to us, who acknowledge 
the divine authority of all parts of ſerip- 
ture, as if it were many times chere re- 
peated. For example, were there no 
other text for the proof of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, in the ſenſe in which 
the church of God hath always profeſſed 
to believe it, but that only where our Sa- 
viour commands his diſciples to baptize 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
t. 


the Holy Ghoft (Matth. xxviii. 19.) ; or 

that where 

witneſſes in heaven (1 John, v. 7.) ; either 

of theſe texts would be ſufficient to make 

that doctrine an evident part of ſcripture, 

though in all the other paſſages uſually 
roduced for it, it ſhould be allowed to 
e expreſſed obſcurely. 

Again, Neither is it pretended that 
theſe doctrines are any where, throughout 
the whole Bible, expreſſed with the ut- 
moſt degree of evidence and clearneſs, 
which words are anyways poſſibly capa- 
ble of; but only that they are ſo expreſſ- 
ed, that an honeſt impartial mind cannot 
well miſs the ſenſe of them. It might 
have been ſaid indeed, in ſo many 
words, that Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit, 
were, from all eternity, diſtinct from 
the Father, and, together with him, 
one God bleſſed for ever; and equally 
the objects of our religious worſhip and 
ſervice. But though this be not ſaid 
there in ſo many terms, it is ſaid how- 
ever in ſuch, as an unbiaſſed well-mean- 
ing man cannot miſtake ; and he that is 
not ſo, though it ſhould have been faid 
in theſe very terms, would perhaps have 
found a way to have miſtaken, or rather 
wilfully to have perverted, the ſenſe of 
them. — 

The truth is, God never deſigned to 
give us an account of the myſteries of 
chriſtianity, in expreſſions every way ſo 
bright and clear, as ſhould prevent all 
* ble wreſtlings and miſconſtructions. 

or this had been to do too great force 
to our aſſent, which ought to be free 
and voluntary. This had been to rob us 
of the rewards due to believing, and to 
take away the proper teſt and trial of 
ſincere and ingenuous minds. 

Beſides, had all points of doctrine been 
delivered with ſuch a degree of exactneſs, 
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been ſo minutely explained, ſo ſtrictly and 


cautiouſly guarded on all fides, as to ſhut 
out the poſſibility of any miſtaken mean- 


ing, the Bible had been too voluminous: | 


and too ſubtle a book for common ule. 
And though to ſome few diſtinguiſhin 
heads, it might have given better ſatif. 
faction, yet to the moſt, that is, to the 
unlettered part of mankind, it would have 
been ten times more obſcure and unintel- 
ligible, than even now it 1s repreſented 
to be. So that upon the whole it was 
extremely, fit and proper that theſe doc- 
trines ſhould be delivered with that de- 
gree of clearneſs as to be eaſily under- 
ſtood ; not ſo as to be perfectly incapable 
of being miſunderſtood. It was requiſite 
that they ſhould be aſſerted ſhortly and 
plainly, not that tney ſhould be fenced 
about with all thoſe nice diſtinctions 
which could anyway guard them from 
the attempts of the moſt captious and un- 
reaſonable. 5 
And with this degree of clearneſs we 
aſfirm that all neceſſary truths are deli- 
vered in ſeripture, . e. with ſuch a de- 
po of clearneſs as is neceſſary. Nor 
oes it weaken the ſtrength of this aſ- 
ſertion to ſay, that the ſenſe of thoſe 
paſſages in ſcripture, which we think 
plain to this purpoſe, 15 diſputed by 
ſome, and abſolutely denied by others ; 
and therefore is not ſo plain as we ima- 
gine. For at this rate there would per- 
haps be never a plain text left in the 
whole book of God. Since what text 
almoſt 1s. there, that has not been the 


ſubject of different interpretations and 


opinions? 

There is ſcarce any thing ſo abſurd, 
ſays an ancient, in nature or morality, 
but ſome philoſopher or other has held 
it. And there is ſcarce any thing ſo ex- 
travagant in divinity (may we ſay), but 
that tome obſtinate opinionative man or 
other has mates it, and made a 
wretched ſhift to countenance his opi- 
nion by the authority of ſcripture miſe- 
rably wreſted and perverted to his pur- 
poſe. But what then? This makes no 


more againſt the perſpicuity of the holy 


writings in all neceſſary doctrines, than 
the wild opinion of that old philoſopher 
who affirmed fnow to be black, diſproves 
the clearneſs and certainty of thoſe inform- 

ations which proceed from the ſenſes. 
Let not a man therefore ſay, that the 
ſcripture. is not plain in thoſe things in 
| which 
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ich we pretend it is, becauſe in thoſe 
_. ry things the church of God hath 
(erſtood it one way, and Arius, So- 
us, or ſome ſuch broacher of hereſy, 


other. For this proves nothing, but 
ait there have been men hardy enough 


"= } ic deny ſomewhat, which all the world 


fore them allowed: But it is by no 
Peans an argument of the obſcurity of 
Wripture expreſſion, unleſs we could 
k wow certain Ys that theſe men were ho- 
eit and upright in their ſearches, acted 
ich no by-deſigns, had no vain end 
Which they propoſed to themſelves, of 
eaading a party, or baffling received opi- 
ons; came to ſearch theſe books without 
as, prejudice, or any pre-engagements 
© ſome opinions of their own, which 
ey were willing and reſolved to find 
Pere. Without all this, and a great deal 
Pore, be proved (which indeed is not 
@apable of proof), the ſcriptures may be 
Wear, though men of clear reaſon in other 
Pings do not or will not underſtand 
hem. | 
Well then, the obſcurity of ſcripture 
Marrics no objection at all in it, either 
ainſt the goodneſs or wiſdom of God; 
: 'K all things neceſſary to be under- 
pod, it is obvious and plain; and in 
Phat is unneceſſary to be underſtood there 
die many good and wiſe reaſons why it 
ould not be plain. In the mean time, 
t thoſe who reje& ſcripture be pleaſed 
find us out a ſyſtem of religion deli- 
Wered by God without any of theſe dif- 
culties in it. We deſire no more of 
em, but to leave us in poſſeſſion of our 
Pibles, till they can ſhew us a clearer re- 


Revealer. 
If to this they ſhall ſay (as many in 
Sur own times do ſay), What need of 
*Rvy revelation at all? Reaſon is clear, 
iind by that we may guide ourſelves ; 
Pod has implanted a light in every one 
_=Rvtticient to ſhew him the way to hea- 
en: We mutt aſk them, whether natural 
eligion ſpeaks fo plainly in any one point 
f religion, but that ſome perverſe man 
6 p other has contradicted it? And then, 
e their own rule concerning the obſcurity 
f ſcripture, that point is vot plain from 
eeaſon, becauſe rational thinking men have 
enied its plainneſs. So that a man who, 
r the account of the obſcurity of holy 
Iii, ſhall pretend to reje&t the Chriſ- 
Vn religion, and turn deiſt, muſt, upon 
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the ſame account, reject deiſm too, an 
turn atheiſt. For there are a great many 


Felation, and more worthy of the divine 


is 


things in the notion of a God, and of 
that worſhip which natural religion di- 
rects us to pay him, that he can never 
ſatisfy himſelf about, nor thoroughly an- 
derſtand. Nay, he muſt not ſtay at athe- 
iſm neither, for the very ſame reaſon; 
ſince no ſyſtem of that kind can be con- 
trived, which is not in many parts of it 
obſcure and unintelligible. A great in- 
ſtance of which we have in the writings 
of that modern atheiſt Spinoſa. In a 
word he muſt be nothing, believe no- 
thing, be of no opinion, but hve under 
an indifference to all truths and falſe- 
hoods, in a pendulous ſtate of mind ; ne- 
ceſſitated to act continually in order to 
ſome- end ſuppoſed to be true, and yet - 
doubting whether there be any fuch thing 
as truth or no; living under all the ago- 
nies and torments of a rooted ſcepticiſm. 

Thus have I conſidered largely, and in 
ſome meaſure endeavoured to remove 
the firſt ill uſe that is made of the doc- 
trine of the text by thoſe perverſe and 
unreaſonable men, who take an advan- 
tage from the confeſſed obſcurity of ſome 
parts of ſcripture, to diſpute the autho- 
rity of it. | 

I now haſten to mention ſome other 
ill uſes that are made of what is owned 
here in the text, that there are in the in- 
ſpired writings things hard to be under- 


tood. 


And indeed, after what has been al- 
ready diſcourſed, I need do little more 
than mention them; for to repreſent 
them, will be to diſprove them. 

Secondly, therefore, I obſerve, that it 
follows not from thence, as the Romaniſts 
would infer, that becauſe of theſe obſcure 
paſſages in ſcripture, there is abſolute 
need of a ſupreme judge in controverſies, 
who ſhould determine the ſenſe of every 
text, and among many falſe meanings of 
it, infallibly guide us into the only true 
one. I ſay, it by no means follows from 
hence that ſuch a judge is neceſſary, for 
this plain reaſon; becauſe, as we have 
heard, none of thoſe points that are any- 
ways obſcure and doubtful, are neceffary 
to be determined. In theſe every man 


may abound in his own ſenſe, and have 
his own opinions to himſelf; and if he 
does but maintain thoſe opinions with ſo- 
briety and modeſty, without rending the 
of the 
church, 


unity, or diſturbing the peace 


16 
church, though he may be under an error, 
yet that error ſhall not be rigorouſly im- 
puted to him. | 
Much leſs does it follow from hence, 
.. Thirdly, That, becauſe of theſe obſcu- 
rities in ſcripture, therefore the book it- 
ſelf ſhould be taken out of the people's 
hands. For though there are ſome things 
in it hard to be underſtood, yet many, nay 
moſt things there are eaſy to be under- 
Rood, as that very expreſſion in St. Peter 
intimates. And how unreaſonable there- 
fore is it, to make ſome dark paſſages in 
holy writ a pretence of locking up all at 
once, without diſtinction, from the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians; becauſe there are a 
few things there, which they cannot un- 
derſtand, therefore to let them underſtand 
nothing at all. And this is ſo much the 
harder, becauſe (as we Have heard) all 
that is neceſſary to be underſtood, is evi- 
dently contained in ſcripture. So that 
to deprive a man of that which he can 
underſtand, and which alſo it is neceſſary 
he ſhould underſtand, for the ſake of 
ſomewhat contained in the ſame book, 
which he cannot underſtand, and which 
it is no matter whether he doth under- 
ſand or no, is an unreaſonable piece of 
cruelty, 

I will be bold to ſay, that, upon the 
ſame grounds that the Roman church de- 
nies the people the liberty of reading 
ſcripture, ſhe might have debarred them 
alſo the privilege of our Saviour's con- 
verſation while he lived upon earth. For 
there were ſeveral things, in the courſe of 
his inſtructions, hard to be underſtood ; 
and therefore, for fear of miſinterpreting 
thoſe things, it was convenient, might 
ſhe have ſaid, that all ignorant, unſki}ful 


men ſhould utterly abſtain from his com- 


pany. But our Saviour did not deter the 
common people from approaching him, 
becauſe now and then he ſpake a dark 
parable. And therefore neither ought 
they to be withheld from reading his 
goſpel, though there be ſome hard things 
there, which perhaps they will read with- 
out underſtanding. * . 

But fourthly, and laſtly, Theſe ill uſes 
of the doQrine of the text being removed, 
the trueſt and moſt proper uſe we can 
make of it is, from a ſenſe of theſe 
things hard to be underſtood in ſcripture, 


to form ourſelves into a deep humility 
and lowlineſs of mind, in the peruſing . 


them; to read that ſacred volume with 
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a wiſe jealouſy, and a wary diſtruſt of by 
our own ſelves; not with a conceited 
opinion of our own gifts and parts, as if 
we alone were able to fathom all depths, 

| Except ye 
receive my goſpel as a little child, ſaid our 
Saviour, ye cannot enter into the kingdon 


and to graſp all myſteries. 


of Heaven, Mark, x. 15. And except 
ye read my goſpel as a little child, may 
he be as well ſuppoſed to ſay, with ſuch an 
humble and teachable temper, with ſuch 3? 


a freedom from vanity, prepoſſeſſion, and 
prejudices, as belongs to that infant ſtate, 


ye cannot enter into the deep things of it; 


thoſe things which are expreſsly faid to be 
revealed to babes, but hidden from the wiſe, 1 


Mat. xi. 25. | 3 
Let us therefore weigh and confider 3 


what we read as well as we can; but let 
us not too much indulge our private rea. 
ſonings upon, and fariciful expoſitions of 
where, 
let us modeſtly conſult thoſe who ſhould 
know better than we, and whoſe parti. 
cular buſineſs it is to underſtand and e. 
Let us in- 


ſcripture, When we ftick any 


plain this ſacred volume. 
quire what has been the interpretation 
generally received in the church of Chriſt 
in the pureſt ages of it. Or, if that be 


hard to come at, what is the opinion of 
our own church, that particular member 
of the myſtical body of Chriſt, into 
which it has pleaſed the divine Provi- 
dence to engraft us. aj 
found it, let us reſolve not lightly to 


vary from it ; not without ſtrong reaſons * 


and clear convictions to the contrary; 7 
and even then to do it with modeſty, and 
be content to enjoy our own private opi- 
nions, without endeavouring to make pro- 
ſelytes, or troubling | 
church, for the ſake of them. Let us 
pay a due deference, though not a blind 
obedience, to ſo great an authority. And 
let us not reverence her deciſions only, 
but make uſe of her admirable words 


the peace of the 


alſo, which ſhe puts into the mouth of 
every one, who defires to 
knowledge of ſcripture. 


Bleſſed Lord, who haft cauſed all 1 


feripture to be written for our learning, 
grant that we may in ſuch wiſe hear then, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly dig)! i 
them, that by patience and comfort of 11 i 
holy Word, we may embrace, and ever holl 


faſt, the blaſed hope of everlaſting li. 


which dle, hoſt given ws through J 


When we have 


grow in the 8 
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3 The ſame Subject continued. 

4 2 PET. iii. 16. 
ay jos 
an rich they that are unlearned, and ur.ſtable, 
ch TRE wres, as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, unto 
nd 6 | their own deſtruction. | 
it: ron the former part of the verſe. 
be I have already taken occaſion to diſ- 


urſe to you largely concerning the ob- 
uri of holy writ. In the latter part 
F it, which I have propoſed now to 


by them (he tells us) to their own de- 
uction. 
By unlearned men, the apoſtle means 
yt ſuch as wanted that which we com- 
only call learning, but ſuch as were 
Wt well ſkilled in divine things. By un- 
ble, ſuch as not being well grounded 
the faith, were, upon that account, 
do be drawn aſide into perpicious 
inions, and deſtructive errors. Such, 
8 ſays, as theſe, wreſt, i. e. miſunder- 
Ind, miſapply, and pervert the writ- 
2; of St. Paul, and the other ſcrip- 
res: and this they do to their own de- 
auction; that is, to their eternal ruia 
another world. So that the mean- 
g of this whole paſſage is, that ſome 
en, not being firmly rooted and ground- 
W in the true faith of Chriſt, and being 
W conſequence of an uncertain and wa- 
ering judgment in matters of religion, 
re apt to make an ill uſe of the diff. 
It places of ſcripture, and to turn them 
ſuch a ſenſe as deſtroyed Chriſtianity ; 
{uch therefore as could not but end 
the deſtruction of thoſe who aſſerted 
1 d maintained it. 
his at firſt ſight perhaps may ſeem 
2 hard ſaying. What, will ſome men 
, ſhall a man be ruined eternally for 
iunderſtood place of ſcripture ? Shall 
who own the divine authority of boly 
ec das it is plain theſe perſons did), and 
o are ſtudious to know and embrace 
Jeu ue ſenſe of it every where, if in 


7 * ne obſcure paſſages they ſhould miſtake 
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rs it, be anſwerable for that miſiake, at the, 


hazard of their ſalvation ? 5 
Better, at this rate, had it been, that 
the bible ſhould never have been given 
men, if it be ſo very fatal a thing to make 
a wrong expoſition, &ven of the moſſ 
doubrful and intricate parts of it. 
I ſhall endeavour to give an anſwer to 
this complaint, by ſtating the juſt bounds, 
and ſhewing the great reaſonableneſs, of 
St. Peter's aſſertion ; and ſhall then make 
uſe of the truth of the text, thus explained 


and juſtified, in ſome obſervations and in- 


ferences that it will afford us. 

In order to ſtate the bounds of the aſs 
ſertion, it will be fit to confider, mor 
particularly, | 


I. What is ſtrictly to be underſtood here 
by wreſting of ſcripture. 

II. What kind of paſſages in ſcripture 
they were, that are ſaid to haye heeg 
thus wreſted, . 


I. As to the firſt of theſe, it muſt be 


conſidered, that, to wreſt ſcripture, doth 


in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech ſignify, not only to 
milinterpret. and miſungerſtand it, out 
of weakneſs and ignorance, as an 

Chriſtian may blameleſsly do, but wi 

ſome degree of perverſity and wifulneſs 
to force an unnatural and falſe conſtruc- 
tion upon it, in order to make it fall ig 
with our corrupt opinions and prejudices, 
which we have beforehand entertained, 


and reſolved not to part with, Thus 


much is intimated by the original word 
Seeg, which ſignifies, either to detort 
or turn away, or to torment; and put to 
the queſtion, In the firſt of thele ſenſes, 
when applied to ſcripture, it implies, that 
theſe wreſters of it bent and warped the 
ſtreight line and meaſure of their duty, 
on purpoſe to make it ſuit with their own 
In the ſecond (which 
comes to much the ſame), that they did, 
as it were, torment and vex it, till it 
ſpake according to their minds. 

II. We are to obſerve, what kind of 
paſſages in ſcripture they were, which 
theſe men are ſaid to have wreſted. 'T 10 


were ſuch as were hard to be underſtood 


(fo the preceding words ſpeakq and ſuc] 

as, for that very reaſon, there was no 
neceſſity that they ſhould underſtand; and 
yet theſe men would pretend to under- 
ſtand them, and to be very poſitive alſo, 
and b their opinions con- 


aeg 
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cerning them. Further it appears, that 
theſe places treated not of light indiffer- 
ent points of doctrine, but of ſuch as 
were of the utmoſt concern and mo- 
ment; ſuch as were the foundations 
of the Chriſtian faith, and the very pil- 
lars that ſupported the whole frame of 
religion. I ſay, it appears, that they 
treated of ſuch points as theſe, from the 


foregoing parts of this chapter, where 


St. Peter diſcourſes of the day of judg- 
ment, of its certainty; and of the wiſe 
reaſons for which God was pleaſed to de- 
lay it; and repreſents ſome men as ſcoff- 
ing at theſe doctrines, and ſaying, Where 
#s the promiſe of his coming! For ſince the 
fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as 
they were. Ver. 4. To convince theſe 
coffers, he urges the authority of St. Paul 
to them ; who in his epiſtles had main - 
tained the ſame aſſertions, not always 
however exprefled with ſuch a degree of 
evidence and clearneſs as might be 
thought neceſſary to prevent all miſtakes; 
from whence ill men had taken an occa- 
ſion to abuſe his words to a quite different 
ſenſe, and to pervert his meaning. So 
that the points of doctrine to which theſe 
wreſted texts referred, were great and 
fundamental ones; and which it was of 
the laſt importance to be rightly in- 
ſtructed in. And to this we may add 
alſo a 
Third remark, That this forced inter- 
pretation of obſcure paſſages was 1n op- 
poſition-to other plain and evident texts. 
For ſince (as I have already diſcourſed to 
you) there is no point of moment, but 
what is ſomewhere or other plainly and 
perſpicuouſly delivered in ſcripture, and 
fince theſe wreſted places of ſcripture, 
which St. Peter ſpeaks of, related, as you 
have heard, to points of moment; it 
follows, that they who wreſted them, did 
it in contradiction to other plain and per- 
ſpicuous parts of holy writ. 


The full import of the text, therefore, 


under theſe ſeveral explications, will be, 
that they who, being miſled by pride and 
vanity, or any other luſt = paſſion, 
perverted the ſenſe of ſcripture, in order 
to make it ſuit with their own wicked 
practices, or juſtify their ill opinions, 
who vexed and tortured texts in order to 
.make them ſpeak ſuch language as was 
-for their purpoſe, who did this in paſſages 
very hard to be underſtood, and therefore 
not neceſſary to be underſtood, and in 


* 
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points of doctrine which were of the ut- 
moſt concern and importance, and inter- 


preted theſe paſſages, in relation to theſe | 


points, quite contrary to other plain and 
expreſs places of ſcripture : theſe men, 
I fay, are very juſtly and reaſonably ſaid 
to have wreſted the ſcriptures to their 
own deſtruction. For ſurely there was 


ſuch a complication of inſincerity, pride, 


and obſtinacy, in this manner of wreſting 3 


ſcripture, as deſerved ſuch a condemna- 
tion, | 

And therefore to that queſtion, Shall 
a man be eternally ruined for' a mil. 
underſtood place of ſcripture ? we an- 
fwer, Yes doubtleſs, under thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which we have before ex- 
plained, if it be a fundamental point, 
about which he is miſtaken, and be much 
his own fault, that he is miſtaken. 4 


miſunderſtood place of ſcripture ma 


overthrow one of the prime articles of 


faith, which God has made neceſſary to a 


be believed in order to ſalvation: or it 


may deſtroy the morality of the goſpel, 7 
by introducing a looſe opinion concerning 
life and manners. By wreſting one ſingle 


paſſage of holy writ, a man may either 

deny the Lord wwho bought him (2 Pet. ii. 1.) 

or turn the grace 4 Gd into laſciviouſne/s. 
e 


Jude, iv. And 


that does either of 


theſe, cannot be faid to be ſeverely dealt 

with, though he be cut off from the mer- 7 
cies of the goſpel. For a life led in op- 
poſition to the plain practical rules of 7 
Chriſtianity, or without that faith which 

Chriſtianity requires, are either of them 

a ſufficient cauſe of our condemnation. 
And therefore ſuch a wilful wreſting of 
ſcripture as occaſions either of theſe, 8 
mutt in its conſequence be damnable, and 


excuſe God in pronouncing this ſentence, 


from all manner of ſeverity or rigour ian 
his dealings with us. This is the account 
of the true meaning of St. Peter's afſer- 
tion in the text, and of the juſtneſs alſo, 


and reaſonableneſs of it. Which points 


being thus ſtated and cleared, I come 


now, as I propoſed, to make uſe of them, 
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in ſome obſervations and inferences that 


they afford us. And, 


Firſt, it may be obſerved, that the 
ſcriptures were perverted, and turned by | 
ill men to ill purpoſes, in the times of 
the apoſtles themſelves ; that they were | 
no ſooner written, but they were wreſted. 
From whence we may learn theſe two 
things: OR 
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; x75 | erm. IV. 
| 1, That if this happened in the apo- 
tle days, then well might.it happen in 
fer-times, eſpecially in this age, which 
i at fo great a diſtance from the time of 
ne apoltles writing. We may ceaſe to 
wonder, how it has come to paſs, that 


2 
. 
e 


o many controverſies have been ſtarted 
„ bout the ſenſe of ſcripture, that it has 
"> peen urged to ſo many wrong and differ- 
3 "Ment purpoſes, and brought to ſupport 
nd countenance ſo many heretical opi- 

nnions, in latter days, when we find that 
bring the lives of St. Paul and St. 
. ppeter themſelves, it was thus inſincerely 
n. and unfairly dealt with. The ink was 
- ZXRtardly dry, which fell from the apoſtles 
ppens, but men began to diſpute about the 
it, "Words that were wrote in it; to miſcon- 
ch ſtrue and miſapply them, every one to 
\ uch doctrines as pleaſed him beſt; and 
ay to draw from the inſpired writings things 
ok geſtructive of faith and falvation, in the 
to face of the inſpired authors of them, 
it without aſking, or at leaſt without taking 
el, rheir opinions in the point; who ſurely 
ng had been the propereſt men to have given 
gle an account of their own meaning. And 
ner If theſe things were ſo then, what wonder 
.) is it, if ever ſince, and eſpecially now, 
% in theſe dregs of time, there be wilful 
of en found, who will oppoſe their own 
ealt ain fancies and novelties to the general 
er- enſe of the whole body of Chriſtians, 
op. find not ſubmit themſelves to ſuch a con- 
; of *urrent teſtimony in the expoſition of 
uch XEcripture, as, though of the utmoſt mo- 
em ment towards determining our aſſent, 
ion. get falls far ſhort of infallibility and in- 
%% piration? g i 
eſe, From: the ſame obſervation alſo we may 
ant earn, in the , 
nce, RE 2d place, That an unerring expounder 
Ir in pf ſcripture is not fo uſeful and neceſ- 
ount ary as ſome men would make us be- 
ſſer⸗-ieve it is; becauſe if there were ſuch an 
alſo, pne, and he were known and acknow- 
oints edged to be ſuch by all men, yet would 
rome pot that ſecure all men from miſinterpret- 
hem, Ing ſcripture, as is plain from the inſtance 
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f the text. The apoſtles were certainly 
exceptionable interpreters of their own 
— * and infallible judges of all con- 

overſies that could ariſe from them; 

nd yet notwithſtanding this, their writ- 


were gs were in their own time perverted, to 
eftcd. ountenance erroneous and heretical doc- 
Pines; aud fo doubtleſs would they be 


., though there were an infallible 
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judge upon earth fill. And vain there- 
fore is the pretence of our adverſaries of 
the church of Rome, that ſach an infal- 
lible judge is neceſſary, to aſſure us of the 
true ſenſe of ſcripture, and put an end 
to all controverſies concerning it ; ſince 

lain it is, that, when there was ſuch an 
infallible judge, he did not put an end 
to all controverſies of this kind: there 
were ſtill a great many proud, pertina- 
cious, and opinionative men left, that 
would not be concluded by him. 

Now, if the inferring the neceſſity of 
God's acting in ſuch or ſuch a manner, 
from the convenience that would redound 
to mankind from his ſo acting, be no very 
good argument in divinity, even when 


that convenience is allowed; what a kind 


of argument muſt that be, which would 
prove the neceſlity of an infallible judge, 
from the great expedience of it towards 
determining all controverſies, when even 
that expedience itſelf (as we have ſeen) 


-wants to be proved ? 


But to go on. We may obſerve from 
St. Peter's aſſertion in the text, 

Secondly, What temper of mind, what 
precautions, what degree of knowledge 
are requiſite, in order to make our in- 
quiries into the obſcure parts of ſcripture 
innocent and uſeful to us. It is plain 
that this 1s an attempt of ſome hazard, 
and that it may happen to coſt us dear, 
as it did thoſe in the text, if we do not 
fitly prepare and guard our minds againſt 
the danger of it: which may be 8 
if we manage our ſearches of this kind 
by theſe following rules and directions: 

iſt, We muſt take care that the end 
we propoſe to ourſelves in theſe inqui- 


ries be good and laudable. They muſt 


not be entered upon out of mere curio- 
ſity and wantonneſs, not out of a vain 
and fruitleſs defire of knowledge, nor out 
of a defign of being more ſkilful and 
learned than other men, and of appear- 
ing to underſtand every thing ; but the 
end of all our ſearches in this caſe ought 
to be, that we may improve in the ſkill 
of thoſe divine truths, - which were on 
purpoſe committed to writing, that there 
might be matter in holy writ, ways 
to employ our repeated meditatiqhs, and 
to exerciſe our ſtricteſt attention: that we 
may by ſuch ſearches gain to ourſelves 
higher and more enlarged apprehenſions 
God, a truer and clearer ſenſe of the 
deep wiſdom of all his myſterious diſpen- 
C2 ſations ; 
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ſations; and may thus raiſe up our minds 
into greater degrees of holy admiration, 
reverence, and awe. 5 

We muſt intend to qualify ourſelves 
by theſe ſearches for the removing the 
objeftions raiſed by thoſe who are no 
friends to ſcripture, for the juſtifying 
the darkeſt as well as the brighteſt parts 
of it, and making out to fair unpreju- 
diced men the beautiful harmony of all 
the different but agreeing branches of the 
divine revelation. 

2dly, We muſt come to this work, as 
with a right intention, ſo with a mind 
rightly diſpoſed and qualified to purſue 
that intention: not preſuming on our 
own ſtrength; not with an high opinion 
and concen of our particular gifts, abi- 
lities, or advantages, as if we alone 
were able to clear up all - difficulties, 
and to go to the bottom of all myſte- 
ries, and that nothing were too hard for 
us. This is not a temper of mind, ei- 
ther naturally fitted for ſuch a work, or 
which God delights to bleſs with ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtances and diſcoveries. No, 
if ever we hope to make our inquiries 
of this kind ſucceſsful and profitable to 
us, we muſt be ſure to conduct them with 

reat modeſty, with a becoming diffi- 
8 and diſtruſt of ourſelves, humbly 
and chiefly relying upon God for his 
gracious help and aſſiſtance; and in order 
to it, putting up frequent and fervent pe- 
titions to that good Spirit which indited 
tne holy ſcriptures, that he would pleaſe 
to enlighten us with the knowledge of 
"all the deep myſteries contained there. 
It is humility and devotion that princi- 
pally qualify us for ſuch ſearches as theſe ; 
and will do more by themſelves, towards 
iving a man a true underſtanding of 
icripture, than all the gifts and parts in 
the world will do, when ſeparated from 
them. For it is true in this inſtance, as 
well as. in many others, that God re/teth 
the proud, and giveth grace 10 the towly, 
James, iv. 6. * . | 
And, as a good way to keep alive and 
improve this-humility of mind in us, ket 
us be ſure, _ | 

3dly, In our ſearches of this kind ever 
to carry this truth along with us (a truth 
J have largely explained, and proved to 
you in a former diſcourſe), that there is 
no place of holy writ hard to be under- 
ſtood; that is needful to be underſtood 
by us: if we maintain this reflection con- 
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ſtantly upon our minds, it will teach us 
not to lay too great ſtreſs upon theſe dif- 
ficulties, nor to employ too much- of our 
time upon them, ſo as to be in the leaſt 
taken off from conſidering what is more 
plain and profitable in ſcripture, what 
can more eaſily and uſefully be under- 
ſtood, and is indeed more neceſſary to be 
underſtood by us. Some men pore ſo 


much and ſo long upon paſſages of a diſ- 


puted meaning, as if they thought it in- 
diſpenſably requiſite to determine them-- 
ſelves of one ſide or other of the queſ- 
tion; as if the whole of religion were 
concerned in ſuch difficult inquiries : 
they are ſo buſy in opening and ex- 
plaining hard places, that they forget to 
meditate upon plain ones, and to govern 
their lives under a lively and vigorous 
ſenſe of the doctrines contained in them: 
which is doing juſt as the Phariſees did, 
tithing mint and rue, and all manner of 
herbs, and paſſing over judgment and the love 
of God. Luke, xi. 42. Whereas (as our 
Saviour in that caſe decides), T hg/e ought 
they to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone. A due reflection therefore 
upon this truth, that the underitanding 
the obſcure places of ſcripture 1s not a 
thing ſtrictly required of us, or need- 
ful for us, will be of uſe to moderate 
our * great eagerneſs in the purſuit of 
ſuch kind of knowledge ; to render us 
leſs impatient and uneaſy under what 
we do not underſtand of it, and leſs po- 


ſitive and dogmatical in what we do. 


And thus the two greateſt temptations 
towards perverting ſcripture will be re- 
moved, an exceſſive curioſity in ſearches 
of this kind, and an over-weening fond- 
neſs for our own private interpretations 
and opinions. 

4thly, If we would not wreſt the hard 
Places in ſcripture, we muſt be ſure to 
make that an inviolable rule and law to 
qurſelves, never to expound them ſo as 
to oppoſe perſpicuous and clear ones: 
but ſo to order our interpretation of 
doubtful points, as to make them fall 
in with the clear and intelligible parts of 
the ſame revelation; ſo as together with 
them to make up one complete body 
of truths, perfectly agreeing with each 
other, | | 

The beſt way of knowing whether 
a line be crooked or not, is to apply it 
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to one that is confeſſedly ſtreight ; and 


the purelt way of not erring in obſcure ſs 
. paſſages, 1 
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is to make plain texts the mea- 


A ps paſſages, 
33 The greateſt 


re and judge of them. a 
art of the abuſes and miſrepreſentations 
dt ſcripture have ariſen from a contrary 


e 9 


management ; from men's giving obſcure 
| a NN new and particular ſenſe of thgr 
eon firſt, and then growing fond of that 
| Poention afterwards, and reſolving to 
Piring all the plaineſt paſſages in ſcrip- 
re, whether they will or no, to coun“ 
enance and comply with it. 
"RTE That we may carry ourſelves after a 
5 nite different manner in our ſearches, it 
.it for us to obſerve, 
. Fthly, and laſtly, That the ſafeſt and 
0 i ecureſt way of looking into theſe Juor6y7a 
A St. Paul and the other holy writers is, 
* * poſtpone the conſideration of them, 
! Hl we have maſtered what is ſure and 
. aſy in ſcripture, till we have rooted and 
- Srounded ourſelves in thoſe points of 
of Wocrine that lie obvious and open; and 
= Shen we have done that, there will be no 
„ anger of looking into any thing elſe, 
Nl t it be never ſo hard and never ſo ob- 
, ure. For either we ſhall hit upon the 
5 ght interpretation of it, or, if we do 
S pet, the wrong one ſhall not hurt us. A 
by | Man that holds all that is plainly con- 
g wined in ſcripture, and all that is neceſ- 
- y to be held by him, may in that which 
1 not plain, and not neceſſary, innocently 
28 bound in his own ſenſe. * For though he 
ag ould in theſe matters miſtake in his 
E —@pinions, and miſtake the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
Pre, upon which he grounds thoſe opi- 
”* ons, yet thoſe miſtakes cannot be fatal, 
* hecauſe not fundamental. He can never 
* "Maintain any thing directly repugnant to 
— a Catholic faith, and evidently deſtruc- 
20> ve of it; and while he does not, he may 
4 maintain what elſe he pleaſes ; and ſo he 
pes it with ſobriety and modeſty, and a 
0 wc deference to the opinion of thoſe 
©. ho have a right to be liſtened to in theſe 
> <mings, his error (if it be one) ſhall ne- 


r prove dangerous, or be imputed to 
m. And this remark is what is plainly 
ggeſted to us by the words of the text, 
Were St. Peter tells us, that thoſe which 
reſted the hard places in St. Paul's 
itings, and the other ſcriptures, were 
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the unlearned and unſtable, that is (as I. 
told you), thoſe who, being not well 
grounded in the faith, were eaſy to be 
drawn aſide into pernicious opinions and 
deſtructive errors: from whence it fol- 
lows, that the beſt way to ſecure our- 
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ſelves from thus perverting what is ob- 
ſcure in ſcripture is, firſt, to render our- 
ſelves learned and ſtable in what is plain; 
and fixing that as our centre, from whence 
we are not to be removed, we may ex- 
tend our thoughts and opinions to what 
circumference we pleaſe. That faith 
which we keep pure and undefiled in fun- 
damentals, ſhall either enable us to find 
out thoſe truths of leſſer moment, that 
perfectly agree with it, or ſhall excuſe 
us before God, if we ſhould miſs of them. 
There will be a probability from hence 
of our underſtanding obſcure texts right- 
ly; or if we do not, yet there will be a 
certainty of our not incurring the guilt 
of wreſting ſcripture to our own deſtruc- 
tion. | 

Thus have I diſpatched the ſecond 
general obſervation, which I raiſed from 
the text, viz. to conſider from thence 
what temper and qualifications of mind, 
what precaution and degrees of know- 
ledge are requiſite, in order to make our 
inquiries into the obſcure parts of holy 
writ innocent and uſeful to us. 

I might obſerve alſo from hence, in 
the 3d place, that if perverting obſcure 
paſſages of ſcripture be a thing in itſelf 
damnable, as St. Peter aſſures us it is, 
how much more certainly damnable 1s it 
to pervert plain ones? And then infer, 

4thly, and laſtly alſo, That if ſuch a 
ſentence be pronounced upon thoſe who 
wreſt ſcripture, then ſurely a much higher 
degree of puniſhment 1s reſerved for 
thoſe who affront and ridicule it. But 
becauſe the firſt of theſe points has been 
already in ſome meaſure intimated in the 
preceding diſcourſe, and there occaſional- 
ly explained ; and becauſe the ſecond is 
of too extenſive and concerning a nature 
to be now conſidered, I ſhall therefore at 
preſent inſiſt upon neither of them. They 
may perhaps employ our reflections on 
{ome other opportunity. 


SERMON 
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The public Manner in which the 
Goſpel was at firſt promulged, one 
conſiderable Evidence of its Divine 
Authority. 


ACTS, xxvi. 26. 


This thing was not done in a corner. 


IT might be hoped that, in a country 
where the religion of Chriſt is not only 
publicly profeſſed, but interwoven into 
the civil frame, and eſtabliſhed by a law, 
the truth of Chriſtianity might at all 
times be taken for granted; and that the 
miniſters of Chriſt might have nothing to 
do, but to build on that foundation, and 
be ever employed in exciting men to a 
practice ſuitable to their os, and 
to acorn the doctrine of our God and Sa- 
viour in all things. Tit. ii. 10. But, 
alas ! the frequent and daring attempts 
of infidelity interrupt us in our courſe, 
make it neceſſary for us to lay again the 
foundation (Heb. vi. 1.), (as the apoſtle 
ſpeaks), and to apologize for Chriſtianity, 
Juſt as if it were now in its infant ſtate, 
and newly ſetting forth in the world. 
God forgive them who put us upon 
this unwelcome taſk !—In the mean time, 
we, I am ſure, were not to be forgiven, 
ſhould we appear leſs ſolicitous to ſup- 
port and vindicate that faith, into which 
we were baptized, and to the preachin 
of which we are peculiarly dedicated, 
than ſome men are to undermine and 
deſtroy it. And of all the circumſtances 
which add a particular ſtrength to the 
evidence given for the truth of the goſ- 
pel, there is none more advantageous 
to it-than the conſideration of that fair, 
open, and illuſtrious manner, wherein it 
was proved and propagated by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles. There was no affeQation 
of privacy in what they ſaid or did; 
their doctrines were preached, and their 
miracles wrought, in road day-light, and 
in, the face of the world; in the moſt 
frequented places, before thouſands and 
ten thouſunds of witneſſes: This thing, 
ſays St. Paul (in his admirable apology 
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I ſhall briefly open and illuſtrate this 
truth, in order to (what I chiefly intend) 
the drawing from thence ſome uſeful ob- 
ſervations and improvements, which it 
will naturally afford us. 

I. When our Saviour began to publiſh 
the goſpel of his kingdom, he did not, 
as deceivers uſe to do, vent his new doc- 
trines, or pretend to perform his won- 
ders (the evidence of his divine miſſion), 
in places were there was nobody fit ta 
oppoſe the one, or to diſprove the other. 
From the firſt moment he entered upon 
his office, he appeared publicly ; he taught, 
he converſed, he did miracles publicly; 
[not gaining upon mankind by ſtealth, 
not opening his pretences darkly at firſt, 
and to a few; and then, by their means, 
drawing in others, and going on thus 
under-hand to form an intereſt, and to 
eſtabliſh a party, which, as ſoon as he 
ſhould make his public claim, might im- 
mediately come in to him, ſupport, and 
own him: No!] he broke. out upon the 
world all at once, came into the midſt 
of men without any partiſans or ſollow- 
ers, preſently —_ his commiſſion, 
and took upon himſelf the character of 
an ambaſſador from heaven. 

Throughout the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry, he addreſſed himſelf conſtant- 
ly to multitudes, lived chiefly in great 
towns and cities, and in the moſt fre- 
quented parts of them, the ſtreets, the 
market-places, the temple, and the ſyna- 


| Loc ve where his life, and doctrine, 
an 


miracles might, by bis profeſſed 
enemies, be narrowly obſerved and ex- 
amined. And if at any time he with- 
drew into the deſert, and did wonders 
there, it was nat in order to fly the eyes 
of men, but that he might have room, 
by that means, to manifeſt his divine 
power and preach his heavenly truths 
to yet greater numbers. | Accordingly 
we find with him in the wilderneſs, three 
thouſand witneſſes of a miracle, at one 
time, and even five thouſand at another.] 
And therefore when the high prieſt 
queſtioned him concerning his diſciples 
and his doctrine, he made this reply, 
1 ſpake apenly to the world, I ever taught 
in the ſynagogue, and in the temple, whi- 
ther the Tews always reſort ; and in ſecret 
ba ve I ſaid nothing; why aſkeſt thou me? 
Aſe them which heard me what I have 


before Agrippa and F eſtus), was not done ſaid unto them; behold, they know what 1 
in à corner, | 


laid. John, xvill. 20, 21, 


The 


erm. V. 
= The beginning of miracles that Jeſus 
aid was before much company, at a mar- 
9 riage feaſt; and the laſt he wrought were 
n the midſt of Jeruſalem, where the 
TE whole nation of the Jews were then aſ- 
XX ſembled to celebrate the paſſover. And 
EX whenever he marifeſted his divine miſ- 
ſion by the chief ſeal and evidence of it, 
his. raiſing any one from the dead, he 
took care, at that time eſpecially, to be 
ſurrounded with numbers. 
Hue pitched upon ſuch perſons for the 
ſubjects of his miraculous cures, whoſe 
=XE infrmities and diſeaſes were notorious, 
and of a long ſtanding: one who had 
been blind from his very birth, another 
XX diſcaſed with an iſſue of blood twelve 
| years, and a third troubled with a palſy 
for thirty-eight years; ſo that there 


0 


r 
in, 1% i 


could be no poſſible confederacy in a 
XX caſe, where the perſon cured was known 
RE :0 have laboured under that diſtemper 
ſome years before our Saviour was born. 
SEX He lo ordered the matter, that ſome of 


XX thoſe he had healed ſhould immediately re- 
pair to the phariſees and. prieſts, his in- 
XX veterate and powerful enemies, and give 
XX them an opportunity of detecting the 
RX fraud, if there were any: that others 
XX ſhould be ſoon after called before the 
ſanhedrin itielf, and ſtrictly queſtioned 
about the reality of their cure, that ſo 
RX theſe facts might have the earlieſt and 
ſtrongeſt confirmation poſſible from the 
fruitleſs inquiry and oppoſition of thoſe 
who were moſt loth to believe them. 
At leaſt, when he healed any perſon in 
private, without thus direfting him to 
bg: notify the cure, he then enjoined ſecrec 
co him, on purpoſe to obviate all poſ- 
{ble ſuſpicions of art and contrivance, 
As he had lived, ſo he died, in public, 
1 expired upon a croſs, in the top of an 
= <minence near Jeruſalem. When buried 
be had a public guard ſet upon his grave, 
and he aroſe from thence. in the preſence 
ot that very guard, and to their aſto- 
niſhment. He appeared afterwards to 
bie hundred brethren at once, to the 
WE *velve diſciples frequently; ate, drank 


MEN and converied with them for forty days, 


and was at laſt taken up into heaven in 
weir fight, by a flow and leiſurely aſ- 
V3 ECNt, . 

_ In all reſpets and circumſtances the 
77 55 goſpel of Chriſt ſhewed itſelf to proceed 
dom the great Father of Lights, in 
whom is no darkneſs at all. It was eſ⸗- 
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tabliſhed upon proofs as authentic, pub- 
lic, and ſolemn as can well be imagined ; 
bright, evident, and powerful as the ſun 
at noon-day. As its founder once ap- 
pealed to his diſciples, and ſaid, Handle 
me, and ſee; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh and 
bones, as ye ſee me have: Lu. xxiv. 

So may the doctrine itſelf make a hke- 
challenge to its enemies, and ſay, Han- 
„ dle me, and ſee, for deluſion and im- 
«« poſture hath not ſuch ſubſtantial evi- 
«« dences, ſo open, ocular, and ſenſible a 
«« demonſtration to boaſt of as I have.“ 
This thing was not done in à corner. 

II. Having thus briefly explained and 
illuſtrated the truth contained in theſe 
words, I ſhall now apply myſelf to what 
I chiefly intended, the drawing from 
thence thoſe ſeveral uſeful obſervations 
and improvements with which it will fur- 
niſh us, And the | | 

(1.) Firſt uſe I will make of it ſhall be, 
to ſhew from thence how great an ad- 
vantage the Chriſtian religion hath, on 
this account, over ail other religions, 
whether true or falſe, not excepting even 
the diſpenſation of Moſes. 

It is true, ſcarce any religion ever ſet 
up in the world without pretending, 
ſooner or later, to derive its authority 
from miracles. But then, either thoſe 
miracles (as they are called) have been 
acted confeſſedly in ſecret, or, if they are 
ſaid to have been done in public, yet 
the account which was given of them, 
came too late to deſerve credit, or to 
leave room for a diſproof ; and in both 
theſe caſes the pretence to them is very 
ſuſpicious. 

Thus, in the firſt inſtance, Numa's 
nightly conferences with a goddeſs, was 
a hg ment, for which the people of Rome 
had his word only; the truth of the 
waole tranſaction was reſolved into his 
ſingle teſtimony, And ſuch was Maho- 
met's vain boaſt of his receiving the 
ſeveral chapters of his alcoran from 
the angel Gabriel, for he, wrought. 
no public miracle to enforce this pri- 
vate one; nor did he,. that. we can 
learn, pretend to the power of working 
any. On the contrary, when miracles 
were demanded of him, he at firſt (as his 


followers have done ever ſince) appealed 


to the alcoran itſelf, as to the greateſt 
and moſt convincing miracle, which was. 
written (he ſaid) in ſuch a manner, as to 
carry upon it the plain ſtamp and evi- 
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dence 6f its own divine authority. And 
this was the only way in which he could 
make out his intercourſe with the angel 
Gabriel. | 
Thus again; the ſeveral idolatrous re- 
ligions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, are 
aid to have reccived their ſanction from 
miracles done by the firſt authors and 
founders of them : but then the report- 
ers of theſe facts are ſo much later than 
the facts theniſelves, that it is impoſſible 
to have any rational aſſurance concerning 
the reality of them; [their Mango-Copal, 
Amida; Brama, and Zaca, are ſuppoſed to 
have atehieved wonders ;] at a time when 
there was no way of tranſmitting ac- 
counts of them to poſterity but by me- 
mory alone, and ſome thouſands of years 
before there could be any written monu- 
ments of them. Now this, I ſay, is to 
build the proof of divine truths upon 
the certainty of ſome accounts, whereof 
men can never be certain; it is to eſta- 
bliſh the belief of a revelation upon things 
done, or ſaid to be done, in a corner, 
and which requre a new revelation to 
make them credible. | 
The Jewiſh religion was indeed pub- 
liſhed by God in a very open and folemn 
manner, before a whole nation, with 
thunders and hghtnings, and the ſound of 
heavenly trumpets, on the top of Mount 
Sinai; Vet ſtill infidelity finds room to 
objeR; that the truth of this revelation 
depends upon the teſlimony of friends 
only, and that the ſcene of it is laid in 
a place where nobody could be preſent 
but the perſons concerned to ſupport the 
account; witether true or falſe. And 
ſhould any of theſe perſons have been 
ipclined to contradict it, yet they could 
not; becauſe the whole race of them pe- 
tiſned in the wilderneis, ere a corre- 
ſpondenee was as yet opened between 
them and any other people. | 
' Such objections, it is true, are of no 
weight, laid in the balance with the evi- 
dence given for the truth of thoſe facts; 
yet is it ſome advantage to the proof of 
goſpel miracles, not to be liable even to 
theſe little exceptions, and on no fide to 
lie open to any doubts. or ſuipicions 
whatfoever. And from hence we may 
take occaſion to conſider alſo, in the 

(2.) Second place, how inexcuſable they 
are, who, notwithſtanding that open, in- 
conteſtahle manner in which the divine 
authority of the goſpel was manifeſted, 
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continue till to ſtand out againſt it 3 to 
reſiſt, and even to deride the utmoſt ef- 
forts made by an omnipotent arm to- 


wards aſſerting the miſſion of Jeſus ; to 


parallel them with the mock wonders of 
Satan, and the impoſtures of falſe pro- 
phets, and to infinuate, as if they were 
all equally done by colluſion. Such was 
he whoſe name onght not to be men- 
tioned without feproach, and whom there. 
fore I ſhall not mention : but his words 
are theſe 7 If we look (ſays he) upon 
« the impoſtures wrought by confede- 
«« racy, there is nothing, how impoſſible 
*© foever to be done, that is impoſſible to 
e be believed. For two men conſpiring, 
« the one to ſeem lame, the other to cure 
* him with a charm, will deceive many; 
«© but many conſpiring, one to ſeem 
e lame, another to cure him, and all the 
*« reft to bear witneſs, will deceive more.” 
Which was intended to ſuggeſt, that the 
miraculous cures recorded in the goſpel 
were not really cures, but cheats, and 
concerted between the ſeeming objects 
and authors of them, though the relation 
of ſeveral of thoſe cures be, as I ſhewed 
before, ſo circumſtanced as to make this 
account of them not only ridiculous but 
impoſſible. He might as well have pre- 


tended to explain the miracle of our Sa- 


viour's giving eyes to the blind, by rea- 
ſoning on the medicinal virtues of the 


clay and the ſpittle employed on that 


occaſion. 


The men who talk at this rate (as I 
fear many men now do, and that openly, 


and not in a corner), who can bring them 


ſelves thus to confound the plaineſt marks 
of truth and falſehood, reality and 1m- 
poſture, and to impute the moſt clear 
and demonſtrative proofs that ever were 
given of a divine power to confederacy 
and a juggle; ſuch men, I ſay, are in- 
excuſable upon all the accounts of right 


reaſon and good ſenſe, and incurable by 


all further methods of proof that can 
poſſibly be addreſſed to them. They are 
infidels, not becauſe they want ſufficient 
grounds of conviction, but becauſe they 
reſolve not to be otherwiſe. 'To no pur- 


poſe is it to diſpute with them about theſe. 


foundations of our faith; to no purpoſe 
is it to exhort, beſeech, perſuade or re- 
prove them: their eyes are ſhut that 
they cannot ſee; and their ears ſtopped 
that they cannot hear, and their hearts 
hard as the nether mill- ſtane. Our rea- 

. ſoning3 
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ang of this kind may indeed be of 
me uſe, in reſpect of thoſe who are yet 
atainted with the principles of infide- 
ity, and may ſerve to mw ſuch free 
rom the infection; but to ſuppoſe that 
4 ny good can be done by them upon 
thoſe who pretend to have weighed the 
Wvidence of the goſpel in a balance, and 
o have found it light, is a ſuppoſition, fit 
Paly for thoſe to make who have not 
ried it. A | 
3.) Third thing which we learn from 
ne doctrine of the text is, to ſatisfy our- 
Welves of the vanity of thoſe pretences 
hich are made to miracles in the Ro- 
nim communion. The members of it 
Woaſt very much of mighty ſigns and 
Eonders wrought by ſome canonized and 
ome üncanonized ſaints; their legends, 
oeir ſermons, are full of them; even 
heir great advocate lays ſuch a ſtreſs 
pon the number and kinds of them, as 
s make the glory of miracles one of the 
=D fteen notes by which that church may 
ee diſcerned to be the only true church 
f Chriſt. But now, as confidently and 
publicly as they make theſe boaſts of 
3 iracles, we may obſerve, that the mi- 
acles themſelves are ſaid to have been 
None very privately, in religious houſes, 
ad places of ſecrecy and retirement; in 
eemote regions of the world, whither no- 
Pody will go to diſprove them; in ſuper- 
itious countries, where no man hath a 
ind, or leave, to examine them: and 
heſe are circumſtances which ſmell 
trongly of impoſture and contrivance ; 
bor why ſhould things deſigned for pub- 
oc ule and influence be thus trauſacted in 
e dark without witneſſes? A miracle is, 
n the nature of it, ſomewhat done for the 
Zgonverion of infidels. It is a /ign, not 10 
7 1 bem that believe, but to them that believe 
e:. 1 Cor. xiv..22. And yet it fo hap- 
ens that popiſh miracles are generally 
one at home, before believers, where 
ere is little or no need of them, or 
be loubts concerning them; or, if abroad, 
et they are placed at ſuch a convenient 
tance, as not to lie within reach of con- 
ration. In China and Japan theſe 
onder- workers may pretend to have 
ene as many miracles as they pleaſe, 
17 ithout the fear of a diſcovery. In 
paia and Italy they may venture, now 
1 nd then, to ſet up for them, where there 


ee ſo many always ready to favour their 


eetences, and to run into any pious fraud 
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that can be contrived for. them. But in - 
heretical countries (as they term ours) 
they are very ſhy and ſparing of their 
talent this way; and ſtill, the more he- 
reſy there is in a country, the fewer mi- 


racles are heard of there. How can a 
man chooſe but ſuſpect theſe odd ſtories, 
told under ſuch ſuſpicious circumſtances ? 
How can he be blamed for not enter- 
taining them? For, as our 'Saviour's 
brethren once reaſoned with him (and 
they reaſoned right, though they applied 
it wrong), fo may me with one of theſe 
pretenders to miracles: There is no man 
doth any thing in ſecret, and he him- 
ff. "ſeeketh to be known guy : if thou do 
f * things, ſhew thyſelf to the world. 
John, vii. 4. And whoever totally de- 
clines this trial, muſt not expect to have 
any credit given either to the miracles 
he pretends to have done, or to the meſ- 
ſage he brings. | 
But the moſt abſurd pretence of this 
kind, and the moſt oppoſite to the doc- 
trine delivered, is that famous miracle 
of the corpora! preſence in the euchariſt, 
which is done ſo much in the dark, that 
nobody ever did or can fee it, either be- 
fore or after it was done, or even while 
it is doing; no, not the doer himſelf, as 
loudly as he may boaſt of it. The mi- 
racles of the goſpel are ſo many appeals 
to the ſenſes of men, but this is a ſtrange 
new kind of miracle, which is perfectly 
inviſible. To ſay that it muſt be re- 
ceived by faith, that we muſt believe it 
to be a miracle, is to deſtroy the very 
end and deſign of miracles, which are 
works done, in order to procure the be- 
lief of ſomewhat elſe, and are not there- 
fore themſelves to be believed, and taken 
for granted. In a word, it is a miracle, 
the doing of which is ſo utterly a ſecret, 
that it wants another miracle to prove it 
to be one; and yet of all things in the 
world it is the moſt incapable of being 
proved this way; for miracles being, as 
I ſaid, appeals to our ſenſes, and tran- 
ſubſtantiation a plain contradiction to 
them, the calling in of a miracle to evince 
the truth of this doctrine would be (as 
ene very juſtly reaſons) “ to prove to a 
„ man by what he ſees that he doth not 
„ ſee what he ſees.” Either therefore 
the pretended corporal preſence is no 
miracle, or, if it be one, we are ſtill ex- 
cuſable in not admitting it, fince it comes 
to us in a way fo very ſingular, and de- 
_ - mand; 
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mands our aſſent againſt the teſtimony of 
ſenſe, upon the reports of which all other 
miracles are founded. Again, 5 

(4.) Fourthly, The doctrine diſcourſed 
of teaches us likewiſe to reject all pre- 
tences to the Spirit, to private viſions, 
and inward illuminations, by which en- 
thuſiaſtical or deſigning men endeavour 
to eſtabliſh their own particular opinions, 
and to give them a ſacred authority. 
Should theſe ſtrange things, they tell us, 
be true, yet they are tranſacted n 
between God and their own ſouls, and 
cannot therefore reaſonably be made a 
foundation for the public reception of 
any doctrine or opinion. | For whenever 
God intends to eſtabliſh any _g open- 
ly, he gives open proof and evidence of 
it, His notice reaches always as far as 
he deſigns to extend his revelation, and 
they therefore who have no ſure ſign or 
notice that a truth is revealed, cannot, 
in reaſon, be obliged to entertain it. 
Thus it would be, I ſay, ſuppoſing theſe 
viſions and revelations alleged were re- 
ally true, whereas we have indeed the 
beſt ground in the world for ſuſpecting 
them to be falſe.] Since it is evidently 
contrary to all the divine methods of 
acting with which we are acquainted, 
that God ſhould give a man a commiſſion 
to publiſh a new doctrine, and not give 
him wherewithal to manifeſt the autho- 
rity of his commiſſion to others. V 
bear witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is not 
true, John, ii. 31. (ſays our Saviour). 
It is probable not true in itſelf; it is cer- 
tainly not neceſſary to be embraced as 
true by thoſe to whom I propoſe it, and 
therefore it follows, The works that I do, 
they bear witneſs of me, that the Father 
kath ſent me. Ver. 36. The miracles which 
a man performs are the only convincing 
arguments of his being on agþe and 
his own affirmation in the caſe, when di- 
veſted of theſe proofs, let it be never fo 

eremptory, cannot reaſonably induce a 
belief of what he affirms, 

Thus, for inſtance, when the diſpute 
was in the church of Rome between the 
two orders of Franciſcans and Domini- 
cans, about the immaculate conception, 
one ſide had viſions and revelations for 
It, and the other fide had viſions and re- 
velations againſt it, but neither fide 
thought themſelves obliged to take the 
word of the other, and the reſt of the 
world who ſtood by did not think them- 
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ſelves obliged to take the word of either, 
but believed or diſbelieved the immacu- 
late conception, according as reaſon, 
ſcripture, and the authority of tradition 
ſeemed to determine them, and not ac- 
cording to the proportion of viſions and 
revelations vouched for or againſt it. 
5. It will be yet a fifth improvement 
of what hath been laid down, to obſerve 


from thence how it comes to paſs that 
miracles have been ſo long diſcontinued, 
and do rarely, very rarely, appear in 


theſe latter ages of the world. They 


were performed at firſt in ſo conſpicuous, Wi 
exuberant, and convincing a manner, a; 
to render a continual repetition of the 
ſame proofs utterly needleſs. Had in- 
deed theſe firſt evidences of a divine 


power been diſplayed before a few only, 
or before many, but ſuſpected witneſſes, 
it might have been requiſite perhaps to 


repeat them often in ſucceeding times 
[as often perhaps as any ſingle convert 
to chriſtianity was to be made]; but being 
originally wrought, as you have heard, i 
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in the face of the ſun, before a whole 


nation of witneſſes, and thoſe witneſſes i 
enemies, the certainty of them was ſo 
well eſtabliſhed and tranſmitted to after- 


ages, as that no fair, impartial conſi- 


derer ſhould be able to doubt of it; and 
ſuch an one having no reaſon to diſpute 


the truth of former miracles, could have 
no reaſon, no occaſion to demand new 
ones. God governs the moral world as 
he doth the natural. He made it indecd, 
and ordered it, at firſt, by miracle; but 
he ſteers and conducts the affairs of it 


ever ſince by ſtanding rules and laws, 


and by the ordinary miniſtry of ſecond Wl 


cauſes. And thus he eſtabliſhed the 


truth of his revelation, at the beginning 


by miracle; but that being once done, 


he ſuffers things now to go on in their 
regular courſe, without offering every i 
day motives of the ſame kind to men, | 


but appealing to thoſe which he hath iſ | 


propoſed already; which he knoyys to be 4 | 


ſufficient, and knows alſo, that if they 


do not ſuffice, no others will ; according | 


to that remarkable deciſion of our Lord's, 
That ſuch as hear not Moſes and the Pro- 
pbets (i. e. reject a revelation already 
well atteſted by miracles) would not be 
perſuaded though one aroſe from the dead. 

Luke, xvi. 31. Farther, 
(6.) Sixthly, From the general drift and 
tenour of the argument we have been 
handling, 
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9 ndling, it may be juſtly collected, that 
— more any doctrine affects ſecrecy, and 
eunes trials of any ſort, the more reaſon 
BS have to ſuſpect and to examine it: Be- 
c., believe not every ſpirit (ſays St. John), 
be, 1 try the ſpirits, avbether they be of God 
john, iv. 1.), and moſt particularly 
oe ſpirits which deſire to be believed, 
Without being tried ; for this looks as if 
ey were afraid of being brought to the 
e., and fear generally ariſes from a 
acciouſneſs of guilt, as the ſame apo- 
Re, in this very caſe, argues: Every one 
Says he) that doth evil, hateth the light, 
ber comerh be to the light, left his deeds 
eld be reproved; but he that doth the truth, 
sh to the light,that his deeds may be made 
fed, that they are wrought in God. 
| - ohn, iii. 20, 21. 
XX This reflection cannot but once again 
at us in mind of thoſe articles of the 
Roman Catholic faith, by which it ſtands 
; {iſtinguiſhed from the faith of ail other 
briſtians. We are not allowed to doubt 
f them, or to reaſon upon them. They 
ee to be received implicitly, without 
ey particular diſcuſſion and inquiry; 
om the great doctrine of infallibility 
ey proceed, and into that they are 
 Xgrally reſolved : As the rivers run into the 
a, into the place from whence the rivers 
ane, thither do they return again. Eccleſ. 
7. And how can that which hath the 
lamp of unerring authority upon it, be- 
dome the proper ſubject of any man's 
private debates and reaſonings? Now this 


the greateſt prejudice imaginable 


gainſt the truth of the doctrines of any 
Fhurch, or the ſincerity of its pretences ; 


or if what it propoſeth to us be true 


nd reaſonable, why ſhould it decline 
the examination and judgment of reaſon ? 
f all be pure gold, without allay, how 
oomes it thus to fly the touchſtone ? It is 
he property of error only to ſculk and 
ide its head, but truth we know is open 
ad parefaced; like our firſt parents, in 
e ſtate of innocence and happinels, 
Exxaked, but not aſhamed : and therefore, 
hough jt be very unreaſonable in the 
horch of Rome to impoſe her doctrines 
pon us, without allowing us to examine 
em, yet it is not unreaſonable in us to 
iect theſe doctrines, thus propoſed, even 

tout examination. 
wy” The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe wild 
BP Pinions ſet up by fanatics and enthuſi. 
Its as dictates of the Spirit, and which 
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they will ſuffer to be tried by the Spirit 
only, not by the dead letter of ſcripture, 
or bo carnal reaſoning. There needs no 
more than this very conſideration to con- 
vince us of the abſurdity of their pre- 
tences; for if ſcripture and reaſon were 
for them, they would not be againſt ſcrip- 
ture and reaſon. Men do not uſe to de- 
cline the arbitration of their friends, 
Far different from this is the conduct 
of that excellent church to which we be- 
long. She deals openly and fairly, brings 
all her doctrines to the light, and invites 
all her members to ſearch and inquire 
into them. She defires nothing more 
than to be tried at the bar of unbiaſſed 
reaſon, and to be concluded by its ſen. 
tence. She knows that her teſtimony is 
true, and that the truth of it will appear 
the more, the more it is ſifted. Even in 
thoſe myſteries which ſhe propoſes as 
objects of faith, divinely revealed, ſhe 
pretends not to ſhut out the uſe of rea- 
ſon; but only- cautions us to exerciſe it 
ſoberly and diſcreetly, and to keep it 
within its due bounds : not to reject a 
divine truth, becauſe we are ignorant of 
the particular manner in which it may be 
made out; not to reaſon from the pro- 
erties of finite to thoſe of infinite be- 
ings; not to pretend to find contradic- 
tions in points, the depth of which we 
cannot fathom or comprehend. Under 
theſe reſtraints, ſhe encourages us to uſe 
our reaſon in the diſcuſſion of myſteries 
as freely as we pleaſe; and ſhe queſtions 
not, but that the more freely we uſe it, 
the more reaſon we ſhall find to believe - 
thoſe myſteries, and to revere them. 
Would to God all men dealt as fairly 
with her as ſhe deals with all men! She 
would not then, by ill tongues and pens, 
be traduced, as guilty of pious cheats 
and prieftcraft ; things which ſhe deteſts 
utterly, and hath done more toward ex- 
poſing them, where they are practiſed, 
than any of thoſe who make the loudeſt 
noiſe with them. She would not then 
have thoſe accuſations of impoſture and 
defign laid at her door, which ſhe her- 
ſelf hath ſo often and juſtly charged on 
the church of Rome, accuſations ſtolen 
by her adverſaries from her matchleſs 
writings againlt that church, and applied 
to her, without ground or- colour, with- 
cut ſenſe or reaſon. But our comfort is, 


that our caſ; in this reſpe& is like that 
of good David, when he appealed to 


28 


God, and ſaid, The reproaches of them 
that reproached thee are fallen upon me. 
Pialm Ixix. 9. Theſe enemies of. our 
church are equally enemies of all other 
churches, and all religions, only ours 
happens to be the faireſt mark, becauſe 
It 15 uppermoſt ; for, were any other ſet 


up in the room of it, ſtill the ſame cry of 


holy frauds and prieſtcraft would be 
heard againſt that alſo from the mouths 
of profligate perſons, in licentious times. 
To cut off all occaſion, as much as can 
be, from thoſe who ſeek occaſion, let us 
be ſure, all of us who are members of 
this excellent church, let us be ſure, I 
fay, which is | 

The laſt thing I have to recommend 
to you from the text, To make our prac- 
tice of the goſpel like the firſt proefs of 
it, conſpicuous and plain; and endea- 
vour, with all our power, to reeqmmend 
tae doctrine we embrace to the hearts of 
men, as openly and powerfully, by our 
good lives and actions, as the firſt plant- 
ers of it did by their miraculous per- 
formances. So ſhall we beſt put to 
lence the ignorance of fooliſh men; and 
be able, in the moſt convincing and ef- 
fectual manner, to make an anſwer to our 
blaſphemers.” | 

he profeſſion of the true and pure 

doctrine of Chriſt, and a practice ſuitable 
to that profeſſion, are both often, in the 
New Teſtament, compared to light, 
Like that, they diſplay their bright 
beams, and diffuſe their quickening in- 
Ruence, enlightening and enlivening all 
that is near and far off, diſſipating the 
miſts of vice and ignorance, and diſco- 
vering the hidden things of darkneſs. 
As to our profeſſion of the pure doctrine 
of the goſpel, that it ſufficiently reſem- 
bles light, is manifeſt and notorious ; 
let us reſemble it alſo in as illuſtrious 
and diſtinguiſhing a practice, and by 
walking worthy, every way, of that vo- 
cation wherewith we are called. Epheſ. 
wv. 1. Let us refolve to be (as I truſt 
we are) the pureſt church upon earth 
for our manners as well as for our doc- 
trine : in one reſpect as well as the other, 
a light placed on a candi:/lick, and net 
under a buſhel; a city ſet upon an hill, 
that cannot be hid. In a word, Let our 
light ſo ſhine before men, that they ſeeing 
our good works, may glorify our Father 
which is in heaven, Matt. v. 14, &c. 
A 11 | 
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SERMON VI. 


A Diſcourſe on religious Sincerity; 
wherein the true Marks and Teſts 


of it are fully ſet forth. 


2 COR. Xlil. 5. 


Examine yourſelves, whether ye be in the faith; 4 


Prave your own ſelves. 


HERE are three ſeveral ranks and 


T 


in their works they deny it, being ali- 


enated from the life of Chriſt (Ephel. iv. 
18.), and paying no manner of obedi- 


ence to his laws, but living in the open 


and avowed practice of all kind of pol- 


lutions. Others there are who as mani. 


feſtly adorn the doctrine they embrace, 
and live up to the rule which they pro- 


feſs, ſo far as human infirmity will ſuffer 
them. They have, by the grace of 
God concurring with their ſincere en- 
deavours, ſubdued the power of their 
corrupt luſts and affections, ſo that little 
or no diſturbance doth from thence ariſe 
to them, but they go on in the paths of 
virtue and the duties of piety evenly 
and regularly, glorifying God and bene- 
fiting men, and ſining more and more 
unto a perfect day. Prov. iv. 18. And 
to each of theſe the ſtate and condition 
of their own ſouls 15 known certainly 
and clearly: a ſtrong conviction of guilt 
terrifies the one, without any offer of 
excuſe or hope of pardon ; and the con- 
ſcience of the other bears witneſs to 
their uprightneſs, without doubts or miſ- 
givings. Between theſe there is a middle 
ſtate of men, who are neither notoriouſly 
evil not yet remarkably virtuous ; nei- 
ther entirely given over to work wick- 
edneſs, not yet thoroughly confirmed in 
goodneſs, but in a doubtful, uncertain 
way of living and thinking; ſometimes 
ſtanding firm in virtue, and ſometimes 


failing; ſometimes ſinning and ſometimes 


repenting, ſometimes hoping and ſome- 
times deſponding. 3 
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orders of men, into which thoſe % 
name the name of Chriſt (2 Tim. ii. 15.), 
and profeſs his religion, may be divided. 
Some have nothing more than the mere 
name and proſeſſion of chriſtanity, for 
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o ſach as theſe the exhortation of 
«a poſtle in my text is directed: Ex- 
. your /elves,  wuhether ye be in the 
. prove your own felwes ; (that is,) 
Rader your condition impartially and 
roughly, try it by the rules of the 
Wpcl ; ſatisfy yourſelves once for all 
Wether you be true ſincere behevers, 
Wh as God will accept. If you find 
Wt you are, reſolve, by his grace, to 
Wtinue ſuch to your lives end: if you. 
Wd you are not, "reſolve to make your- 
cs ſuch, as ſoon as is poſſible, for 
3 ' nc hing can be of more moment to you 


1 - 
FE 4 
4 


ns. Examine yourſelves, whether ye be 
| 1 ib: prove your 0W0N ſelves. 
in order to aſſiſt you in this inquiry, 
FREE ſhall be the buſineſs of my preſent 
rourſe to propoſe ſome few plain 
rns or teſts, by which every man who 
eertains any doubts of this kind (as 
ry good men ſometimes do), may, if 
RET pleaſes, try his own fincerity, and 
iy ſatisfy himſelf whether he be an 
 REWarty believer and a found member of 
tt body of which Chriſt Jeſus is the 
ed; whether, and how far, be hath - 
rained the great chriſtian perfection, 
eich is to recommend all the reſt, I 
Zan that of ſincerity. e 
And firſt, The moſt obvious, and there- 
e the moſt ſatisfying mark of religious 
eecerity is, if a man, upon a review of 
ca thoughts, finds that his reſolu- 
as of obedience are univerſal and un- 
Witcd, without a reſerve for any fa- 
orite fin, without excepting any parti- 
ar inftance of duty wherein he defires 
de excuſed, Then (ſays the good 
 EXgalmit) all J not be aſbamed, 1. e. 
en may I ſafely confide in my own 
ocence and uprightneſs, when I have 
e unic all thy commandments (Pſal. 
x. 6.) ; when I find myſelf equally de- 
mined to obey every divine precept, 
8d reſolved to allow myſelf in no prac- 
e waiatioever which the law of God 
h not allow of; and where this is not 
caſe there can be no true chriſtian 
cy, which confiits in a true bent 
IS unclination of the will towards God, 
RSS the will is never truly, but when it is 
ally, inclined towards him; when it is 
2 and ſwallowed up in the divine 
|, implicitly likes or diſlikes, chooſes 
a refuſes what God hath beſore-hand 
1 8 proved or diſapproved by his holy 
1 - | \% | 
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precepts or prohibitions. Is à man ſaid 
to be ſincere to his friend, who betrays 
him in any one important ſecret com- 
mitted to his truſt, though he ſhould be 
faithful in many others? Is a ſervant 
ſaid to be ſincere to his maſter, who hath 
any reſerved caſes, wherein he reſolves 
not to conſult his honour or mtereſt ? 
No more can a man be reckoned fincere 
towards God who ſets up any ſingle luſt, 
inclination, or thought, againſt what he 
knows to be the divine will and pleaſure z 
and this is evidently the reaſon of that 
determination in St. James: I hoſoe wer 


In this knowledge, and theſe reſolu- Hall keep the whole law, and zet offend in 


one point, he is guilty of all. For (as it 
there follows) he that jaid, do not commit 
adultery, ſaid aifo, do not kill. Now, if 
thou commit no adultery, yet if theu kill, 
thou art become a tranſgrefſor of the law 
(James, ii. 10, 11.) : i. e. If thou ne- 
glecteſt to obſerve any one divine com- 
mand, knowing it to be one, thou art in 
that inſtance as open and declared a rebel 
to the authority enacting it, as if thou 
ſhoolceſt off thy obedience to all. 
If then, upon a careful ſurvey of our- 
ſelves, we find that we are, from the hot - 
tom of our ſouls, diſpoſed and reſolved 
to comply with all the terms of duty 
(whether grateful or ungrateful to fleſh 
and blood) which the goſpel propoſeth 
to us : that it 1s our fixt mtent not to 
do in any caſe what God hath forbidden, 
nor to neglect what he hath enjoined ; 
and that there is no appetite, deſire, or 
defign, ſo dear to us but we are ready to 
part with it, as ſoon as its oppoſition to a 
divine command ſhall be made out :—if 
this, upon examination, prove to be our 
caſe, we have great reaſon to think well 
of ourſelves, and to conclude, that we are 
in ſuch a ſtate. of mind as God wall accept 
and reward. A | | 
Second and ſure proof of religious 
ſincerity may be drawn from à general 
view of the common courſe of our lives 
and actions. If there be an even tenour 
of goodneſs viſible in our conduct, a re- 
gular and ſteady purſuit of virtue, with- 
out{ any groſs and notorious failures in 
ſcandalous inſtances, and flagrant acts of 
wickedneſs ; if, whenever we happen to 


fall by. ſome great temptation, we con- 


tinue not long and quietly under. the 
guilt of it, but recover our ground forth» 
with, and return to our duty, . proceed+ 
ing on in the paths of obedience and an 

: holy 
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holy life habitually, and diſcharging our 
obligations to and man pretty even- 
ly and uniformly, then may we from 
hence alſo make a comfortable gueſs at 
the goodneſs of our condition in this 
world, and nouriſh very promiſing hopes 
to ourſelves of being happy in another. 
It is not to be expected that, while we 
are in the body, we ſhould live altogether 
free from the ſtains and infirmities of it. 
In the very beſt of men their paſſions 
will ſometimes prevail over their reaſon, 
and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of their duty will 
give way to a preſent temptation. A 
pious man may, now and then, be very 
cold and languid in the performance of 
his devotions, and very full of diſtrac- 
tions and wanderings. A meek and good 
man, by ſome unforeſeen accident, and 
by ſeveral conſpiring circumſtances, may 
be raiſed up into an unbecoming pitch 
of anger and reſentment. A temperate 
man may, through importunity, or for 
want of a due guard over himſelf, be 

adually and inſenſibly betrayed into 
ſome degree of exceſs ; but then, in all 
theſe cates, the perſon falling quickly 
comes to himſelf again, the fit is ſhort 
and ſoon over, and 1s ſucceeded imme- 
diately by ſhame and remorſe, by new 
reſolutions and more vigorous endea- 
vours. 
and you will find, that the general cur- 
rent of his behaviour bears witneſs to 
his integrity, though he fail now and 
then in particular inſtances; and God, 
who ſees all our actions at once, will 
judge us upon the whole view, and not 
fingle out our worſt qualities, without 
any regard to our beſt, in order to ex- 
erciſe his ſeverity upon us. Let no man 
therefore too haſtily and too ſeverely 
condemn himſelf for frequent infirmities, 
flips, and neglects; let no man who 
would judge aright of his ſpiritual eſ- 


tate, fix his eye too intently on ſome 


rticular blemiſhes and failings of which 
Perhaps he is conſcious, but let him 
ok rather to the. main ſcope and drift 
of his thoughts, words, and actions, and 
dy that let him try himſelf, as by the 
juſteſt meaſure and ftandard of ſincere 
neſs. How contrary to this is the 
conduct of ſome good and pious fouls ! 
How uſual is it for perſons well ad- 
vanced in piety, when they are making 
ſuch inquiries as theſe, to dwell altoge- 
ther on their defects and miſcarriages, 


— 


treme to mark what is done amiſs, O Lori, a 


Conſider the man altogether, . 
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without regarding the regular courſe , 
a virtuous and well-ordered life, and u 
condemn themſelves as falſe and inſin. 
cere, becauſe they are not perfect an 
ſinleſs ? God forbid that theſe ſhould be 
the terms upon which we are to be deal; 
with! For where then would be the 
man upon earth who could undergo th: 
ſcrutiny? I thou, Lord, ſpouldeſt be er. 


«who may abide it ! Pſal. xxx. 3. A 
Third ſign and teſt of ſincerity is, if 
man be not content with any 3 "if 
ed proportion of goodneſs, nor willing 
to fit down at ſuch a point of virtue, 
as he hath already attained, without ain. 
ing at a further degree of increaſe an( 
proficiency. For the path of the juſt is « 
the ſhining light, ſays the wiſe man, Wn 
ſhining more and more unto a penſect dy é D; 
(Prov. iv. 18.) : that is, the truly good 
are always aiming to be better, and ho 
far ſoever they have run in the race of 
virtue, ſtill urge onward, inceſſantly = 
and eagerly ; forgetting thoſe things whic nl 
are behind. and reaching forth unto th 
things which are before, they preſs f. 
award the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Chrift Feſus. (Phil. ii. 
12.) A ſoul truly touched with the ſen: a 
of its own fins and unworthineſs, and of 
the infinite mercies and condeſcenſions of 
God towards us, will never ftint ani 
bound itſelf in its returns; but will en- ; 
deavour to love as much, and to obey 
as far as is poſſible. Let its attainment 
be what they will, yet it knows tha 
they are ſhort, extremely ſhort of ib 
obligations; that the meaſures of grat nn 
which we arrive at here, are only car- 
neſts and ſpurs, and helps towards larger 
communications and higher improve. 
ments; and therefore that a man is never 
ſo good as he ought to be, who do 
not heartily defire and deſign to be 2 
good as he can be; and breathe and 
nt after perfection itſelf, even in th 
ife, though he be fatisfied that it ö 7 
not fully attainable, but in another; ſinc: ney 
withal he is ſatisfied, that the more uni *y 
formly and vigorouſly he preſſes toward 
the mark of perfection in this life, tif 5 
nearer {till ſhall he approach to it, thoug "nll 
he ſhall never reach it; and the near Wn 
he is towards reaching it here, the mort hy 
glorious ſhall be his crown, and the mot 
exalted his ſtate of perfection hereafter Wl 
And therefore if any one find hin! 
inclinei i 
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lined to circumſcribe his practice with- 
ſuch or ſuch limits of duty, beyond 
lich he never intends nor expects to 
; to hold faſt the pleaſures of lite, 
ad enjoy as much of them as ever he 


fl Wigion ; arguing always for the utmolt 
Sent of his Chriſtian liberty, and de- 
Wing to make his obligations as nar- 
as may be: ſuch an one hath rea- 
dc conclude, that he is as yet ſhort 
2M thoſe qualifications which are ne- 
ary to recommend him to the judge 
all hearts, and diſcerner of ſpi- 
its. A , 
Fourth mark or teſt by which a man 
discover, whether he be ſincerely 
iigious or not is, to examine himſelf, 
ether he be as inclinable to exerciſe 
e graces and virtues of the Chriſtian 
ein private as in public, without do- 
ee any thing merely for the applauſe or 


| Ward to him that ſeeth in ſecret, and 
aer an expectation that he who /eerh 
=> /ccr:t will, at the great day of ac- 
ont, reward him openly. Mat. vi. 18. 
or example, let a man conſider whether 
de as punctual and exact in perform- 
ee his cloſet devotions as in repairin 

the public offices of the church, an 

uneaſy under the omiſſion of the one 


n| = the other; and when he prays in pri- 
en. tte, whether he be as compoſed and 
x) WE verent, and devout in his behaviour, 
nt; RS he is when the eyes of a great aſſem- 


are upon him. Again, as to points 
= mercy, generolity, and juſtice, let him 
fect, whether he be as ready to give 
ar- ms in private as in the ſtreets, to de- 
id the cauſe of the injured and op- 
eſſed, and to ſupport a good man's re- 
Wttion in ſuch circumſtances when he 
{ure never to hear of it again, as he 
ald be if all the world heard and ob- 


an red him: finally, whether he be as 
thi ch to defraud his neighbour in a great 
t patter or a ſmall, when he might do it 
nc: cure, without fear of a diſcovery, as 


A ſhould be if he were ſure to be ar- 
— ned in a court of judicature for it. 
chat can truly anſwer theſe queſtions 


vo RP his own fatisfaRion, hath no great 

a: daſon to diſtruſt his ſincerity, and he 

co Po cannot bath as little reaſon to de- 
ed upon it. . 


Hypocriſy, when in perfection, will act 
jal goodneſs ſo well, and put on yhe 
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7 n, conſiſtently with the principles of 


War of men, bot under a conſcientious 


ſhape and diſguiſe of it ſo exactly, as to 
deceive even 
well as thoſe who look on, and create a 
belicf in him that he 1s what he ſeems 
to be, till he compares himſelf with 
himſelf, his private with his public con- 
duct: and that touchſtone never fails to 
diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit piety; 
for the ſureſt indications of men's cha- 
raters are thoſe actions and diſcourſes 
which flow from them, when they are 
off of their guard, and under no awe or 
reſtraint from the eyes and obſervations 
of others. A 

Fifth thing by which ſincerity in re- 
ligion manifeſts itſelf is, when a man 
appears to act, not out of bye- aims, and 
a private intereſt, but out of a true 
zeal for the honour of God, the intereſt 
of virtue, and the good of mankind. 
Would you ſatisfy yourſelf, whether you 
ſincerely love ſuch a relation, ſuch an 
acquaintance, ſuch a friend ? Conſider, 
do you on all occaſions deſign to pro- 
mote what 1s for their ſervice and re- 
Putation ? do you heartily deſire and en- 
deavour their good, without having an 
immediate eye on yopr own advantage in 
it? If you do, it is certain that your 
friendſhip and affection are ſincere ; for 
no man can give better proofs and aſ- 
ſurances of it. And the caſe is the ſame 
with reſpe&t to God and religion. If a 
man feels himſelf inwardly warmed and 

ed by a true concern for the glory of 
God, för the honour of bis name, and of 
his worſhip ; if he be apt-to undervalue 
worldly regards, and petty private views, 
in compariſon of this great end; if in 
evil days, when the manners of men 
are extremely corrupted, he is not aſham- 
ed to act up to ſtrict principles of virtue, 
which are not in faſhion, nor is remiſs 
in the practice of thoſe duties, which he 
foreſees will ſcarcely turn to account; 
22 firmly and unalterably the cauſe 
of God and goodneſs, even when hun- 
dreds on his right hand have gone off, 
and thouſands have revolted on his leſt: 
in a word, when a man can be looſe and 
ſceptical with the general applauſe of the 
world, and cannot be otherwiſe, without 
being deſpiſed and pitied; and yet is ſo 
far Fom bein tempted to a compliance, 
that he doth what he can to ſtem the tor- 
tent of impiety, and to make his virtue 
as conſpicuous . as other men's vices': 
when a man, I (ay, doth, upon 2 


im who plays the part as 
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find himſelf thus refolved and qualified, 
he hath great reaſon to be pleaſed with 
his condition, and to conclude, that it is 


well pleaſing to God alſo; for there is 


no ſurer mark of integrity than a cou- 
rageous adherence to virtue, in the midſt 
of a general and ſcandalous apoſtacy, 
which is the reaſon that Noah and 
Abraham, Lot and Daniel, have ſo high 
an encomium beſtowed on them in ſcrip- 
ture, and are recommended as patterns 
of a ſtrict, uncomplying uprightneſs, to 
all-ſacceeding ages. Further, 

Sixthly, Ft is no ſlight token of our 
fincerity in religion, if we are apt to 
ſuſpect it on the account of little things, 
which is often the caſe of very devout 
chriſtians, and who have really the leaſt 
occaſion to miſtruſt themſelves of any 
men. Perſons of a nice and tender 
conſcience, -very careful to pleaſe God, 
and very fearful of offending him, are, 
for that very reaſon, prone to imagine 
that they fail infinitely ſhort of their 
duty, if they do not, in every reſpect, 
exactly diſcharge it, and to diſquiet 
' themſelves on this account with many 
groundleſs ſcruples and terrors. - Some- 
times the principle from whence their 
repentance ſprang gives them great un- 
eaſineſs, for they remember, that the 
reformation of heart and life in which 
they are now well advanced, began at 
firſt not from a true and ardent love of 
God, but from the mere dread of pu- 
niſhment. Sometimes their unequal per- 
formance of religious duties dejects and 
diſpirits them; they find themſelves cold 
and unmoved when they are upon their 
knees; in the moſt ſolemn and raiſing 
parts of the ſervice, and even at the 
reception of the bleſſed ſacrament itſelf, 
they do not feel an holy warmth kind- 
ling in their hearts, nor their mind 
melting under the impreſſions that are 
then made upon it, and they conclude 
therefore, that there is a vein of hypo- 
criſy running through all theſe per- 
formances, which makes them worthleſs 
and unacceptable. Now theſe, and ſuch 
as theſe, I ſay, are for the moſt part 
the doubts and miſgivings of the ſincerely 

ood and pious, for they are ſuch as 
keldom trouble the conſciences of men 
of a different character; and therefore, 
thoſe very ſeruples which diſturb good 
chriſtians ſo much, would, if rightly un- 


0 


 {criptures without being 
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derſtood, give them matter of ſound 
comfort and encouragement; their very 
doubts concerning the 12 of their 
ſtate are, if they had but the heart to 
think ſo, a ſure reaſon why they ſhould 
not doubt of it. Let not then the true 
ſaints and ſervants of God perplex and 
afflict themſelves with ſuch difficulties; 
let them not give up religion, by their 
means, to the laughter and ſcorn of 
prophane men, who, from a few ſuch 
inſtances as theſe, take pleaſure to re- 
PER it as reſiding only in weak 

rains, as the employment of melancholy 
and diſeaſed minds, and who ftick not, 
in the gaiety of their hearts, to ſay, 
that a ſtrict piety is good for nothing 
but to make the owners of it trouble. 
ſome to themſelves, and uſeleſs to the 
reſt of the world. O let not any one 
who wiſhes well to goodneſs, diſſerve the 
intereſt of it more by his unreaſonable 
ſcruples than he promotes it by his ex- 
emplary practice! But let him reſolve 
to ſummon up all his reaſoning powers, 
and to ſet them in array againſt theſe 
inſignificant phantaſms and illuſions, 
which would certainly retire before this 
ſingle reflection (had a man but the cou- 
rage to make and to believe it), that 
ſuch niceties dwell uſually there where 


there is leaſt need of them, and are a 


real ſign of that ſincere piety, the wan 
of which thoſe who thus unhappily ſuf- 
fer under them deplore. 

Seventhly, Another ſure token of our 
ſincerity in religion is, when we delight 
to read the holy ſcriptures, and have 3 
ſavory taſte and reliſh of them: when 
we find ſomewhat more in them than in 
mere- human writings, and are apt to 
ſettle into a pious compoſure of mind 
while we are peruſing them: when we 
come to them with ſatisfaction and ea- 
gerneſs, and are uneaſy under any long 
diſcontinuance of our converſation with 
them: this is the token and character 
by which the experienced Pſalmiſt teach- 
es us to know a good man. His delight 
(faith he) 7s in the law of the Lord, and 
in that law doth he meditate day and 
night. Pſal. i. 2. It is true, it may ſome- 
times happen, that a perſon of a ſound 
and fincere piety fhall read the holy 
ch warmed 
or affected with them. He may be un 
der an indiſpoſition and languor of 2 ; 
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tue buſineſs or pleaſures of life, and 
oridly objects, may now and then take 
Ep ofcfion of his heart, and ſhut the door 
BR gainſt ſpiritual impreſſions ; but then 
his is not a common and every day's 
cc; he is for the moſt part well diſ- 
ED oſed and affected towards this divine 
WW mployment; his appetite is generally 
wakened, and his taſte very good, and 
„ rejoiceth in God's word, as one that 
eib great ſpoils. Pal. cxix. 162. Did 
„ our heart burn within us (ſaid the 
ood diſciples), while he talked with us 
be way, and while he opened to us the 
Wriptures ? Luke, xxiv. 32. But if a man 
an frequently peruſe thoſe ſacred pages, 
without any degree of ſenſible emotion 
Wand concern, without being touched any 
ways by the matter of them, or awed 
y the majeſtic manner of expreſſion 


ritings, this is as ſure an indication of 


= ſick ſoul, as a palate which doth not 


elich the moſt ſavory meats is of a diſ- 
aſed body. The fining pot is for ſilver, 
be furnace for geld; but the word of 


Cod trietb the hearts (Prov. xvii. 3.) ; 


nd f is quick and powerful (ſaith the 
othor to the Hebrews), and ſharper 
_- any two-edged fword ; piercing even 
be dividing aſunder of foul and ſpirit, 
4 of the joints and marrow, and is a 
Verner of the thoughts and intents of the 
ert. Heb. iv. 12. And needs muſt 
at heart be very hard and callous, and 
molt paſt feeling, upon which ſo pun- 
eat and ſearching a medicine doth not 
perate. a 0 b 
FTheſe are the ſeveral marks or teſts 
Py which we may examine ourſelves, 
hether we are in the faith, whether we 
ee poſſeſſed of that truly chriſtian ſin- 
WE -rity which God above all thinge re- 
ies. Let us do it honeſtly and im- 


pave been given, and take an eſtimate 
f the true fate and condition of our 
agus by the means of them. If, upon 
2 55 ſtrict inquiry, we find that our hearts 
right with God, let us give him the 
raiſe, and reſolve, by his grace and 


echag, to keep them fo, all the while 
breath is in us, and the ſpirit of God 
_  r nfril; (Job, xxvii. 3.); and 
cdeavour to grow in this faith, and to 
creaſe in this grace more and more, 
95 WE come in the unity of the faith, 
4 f the knowledge of the Son of God, 
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hich diſtinguiſhes them from all other 


times, 


— 
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umto a perfect man, unto the meaſure of the 
flature of the Fulneſs of Chriſt. Ephel. 
iv. 13. But if, after a ſerious review of 
our lives and conſciences, it appears that 
they are not ſach as will ſtriftly bear 
the teſt, let us form immediate reſolu- 
tions of working ourſelves up into thoſe 
degrees of fincerity which we want, and 
of being as holy and blameleſs as we 
ought to be, ix all manner of converſation, 
1 Pet. 1. 5. 

May we every one of us ſo reſolve, 
and be bleſſed in God's good time with 
an happy and comfortable effe& of our 
reſolutions, through the mighty aſſiſtances 
of his holy Spirit, purchaſed for us by 
the blood of his dear Son! To which 
eternal three be for ever aſcribed all 
honour, adoration, and praiſe. Amen, 


SERMON VII. 


The Duty of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
| giving. 


PSALM |. 14. 


Offer unto God thankſgiving. 


Ano NG the many excellencies of 
this pious collection of hymns, for 
which ſo particular a value hath been 
ſet upon it by the church of God in all 
ages, this is not the leaſt, that the true 
price of duties is there juſtly . ſtated. 
Men are called off from reſting. in the 
outward ſhew of religion, in ceremonies 
and ritual obſervances, and taught ra- 
ther to practiſe (that which was ſhadow- 
ed out by theſe rites, and to which they 
were deſigned to lead) ſound inward 


85 6 virtue and piety. 
artially; let us apply the rules which 


The ſeveral compoſers of theſe hymns 
were prophets : perſons whoſe - buſineſs 
it was not only to foretel events, for the 
benefit of the church in ſucceeding - 
but to correct and reform alſo 
what was amiſs in thatirace of men with 
whom they lived and converſed ; to pre- 
ſerve a fooliſh people from idolatry and 
falſe worſhip, to reſcue the law from 


corrupt gloſſes and ſuperſtitious abuſes, 


and to put men in mind of (what they 
were ſo willing to forget) that eternal 


and invariable rule, which was before 


theſe poſitive duties, would continue 
D atier 


tale no bul 
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after them, and was to be obſerved, even 
then, in preference to them. 

The diſcharge, 1 ay of this part of 
the prophetic office taking up ſo much 
room in the book of Pſalms, this hath 


been one reaſon, among many others, 


Why they have been always fo highly 
eſteemed, becauſe we are from hence 
Furniſhed with a proper reply to an ar- 

ument commonly made uſe of by un- 
—— who look upon all revealed 
religions as pious frauds and impoſtures, 
on the account of the prejudices they have 
entertained in relation to that of the 
Jews : the whole of. which they firſt ſup- 
poſe to lie in external performances, ' and 


then eaſily perſuade themſelves, that God 


could never be the author of ſuch a mere 


piece of pageantry and empty formality, 
nor delight in a worſhip which conſiſted 
purely in a number of odd, unaccount- 
able ceremonies. 
theirs we ſhould not be able thoroughly 
to anſwer, unleſs we could prove {chiefly 
out of the Pſalms, and other parts of the 
prophetic writings) that the Jewiſh re- 


ligion was ſomewhat more than bare 
outfide and ſhow 3 and that inward pu- 


rity, and the devotion of the heart, was 
a duty then as well as now. One great 
inſtance of this proof we have in the 
words now before us, which are taken 
from a pſalm of Aſaph, written on pur- 
ſe to ſet out the weakneſs and worth- 
leſſneſs of external performances, when 
compared with more ſubſtantial and vital 
duties. To enforce which doctrine, God 
himſelf is brought in as delivering it: 
Hear, O my people, and I will ſpeak; 
O Iſrael, and 1 quill teftify againſt thee : 
J am Ged, even thy God. The preface 
is very ſolemn, and, therefore, what it 
uſhers in we may be ſure is of no com- 
mon importance: 1 25 not reprove thee 
For thy ſacrifices, or t rut-offerings, to 
e 5-6 3 before me. That is, 
I will not ſo reprove thee for any fai- 
lures in thy ſacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings, as if theſe were the only or the 
chief things I required of thee. I will 
2 out of thy houſe, nor he- goat 

out of thy folds, I preſcribed not ſacri- 
fices to thee, for my own ſake, becauſe 
I needed them: For every beaſt of the 
foreſt is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
and hills, Mine they are, and were, 
before ever I commanded thee to offer 


them to me z ſo that (as it follows) if I 


* 


ee bull, or drink the blood of goats 7 


Which objection of 


Sect. l. 
were hungry, yet . would ] not tell thee; 


for the world is mine, and the fulnt; 


thereof. But can ye be fo groſs and 
ſenſeleſs as to think me liable to hunger 
and thirſt ? as to imagine that wants of 
that kind can touch me? Wl I eat th 


us doth he expoſtulate feverely with 
them, after the moſt graceful manner of 
the eaſtern poetry : To iſſue of which 
is, a plain and full reſolution of the caſe, 
in thoſe few words of the text Oſer 
unto God thankſgiving. Would you do 
your homage the moſt agreeable way? 
Would you render the moſt acceptable 
of ſervices? Ofer unto God thani/. 
Iving. 1 
The uſe I intend to make of theſe WW 
words is, from hence to raiſe ſome i 
thoughts on that very excellent and in. 
portant duty of praiſe and thankfgiving. Wa 
Offer unto God thankſgiving, which 
that we may do, let us inquire firf, 
how we are to underſtand this command 
of offering praiſe and thankſgiving unto 
God; and then, how reaſonable it is 
that we ſhould comply with it. | 
Our inquiry into what is meant here 
will be very ſhort: for who is there 
that underſtands any thing of religion 
but knows, that the offering praiſe and 
thanks to God implies, our having 
lively and devout ſenſe of his excellen - 
cies and of his benefits ; our recolled- 
ing them with humility and thank fulneſ 
of heart, and our expreſſing theſe in- 
ward affections by ſuitable outward figns, i 
by reverent and lowly poſtures of body, 
by ſongs and hymns, and ſpiritual eja- 
culations, either privately or publicly; 
either in the cuſtomary and daily ſervice 
of the church, or in its more ſolemn 
aſſemblies, convened upon extraordinary 
occaſions? This is the account which 
every chriſtian eaſily gives himſelf of it, 
and which, therefore, it would be need. 
leſs to enlarge upon. I ſhall only take 
notice on this head, that praiſe and 
thankſgiving do, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
ſignity things ſomewhat different. Ou 
praiſe properly terminates in God, d 
the account of his natural excellencie 
and perfections, and is that act of de- 
votion by which we confeſs and admiꝶ 
his ſeveral attributes; but thankſgiving 
is a narrower duty, and imports only i 
grateful ſenſe and acknowledgment « 
paſt mercies. We praiſe God for all li 
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lorious acts, of every kind, that regard 
zither us or other men; for his very 
ren ce; and thoſe judgments nich 
oe — ſends abroad in the earth; 
eat we thank him (properly ſpeaking) 
or the inſtances of his goodneſs alone, 
Wand for ſuch only of theſe as we our- 
eelves are ſomeway concerned in. This, 
I ſay, is what the two words ſtrictly im- 
iy: but fince the language of ſcripture 
WW: generally leſs exact, and uſeth either 
ef them often to expreſs the other by, I 
ſhall not think m elf obliged, in what 
ollows, thus 'nicely always to diſtinguiſh 
them. : 

No the t reaſonableneſs of this 
duty of praiſe or thankſgiving, and our 
eereral obligations to it, will appear, if 
ve either conſider it abſolutely in itſelf as 
ie debt of our natures, or compare it 
ich other duties, and ſhew the rank it 
bears among them; or ſet out, in the 
laſt place, ſome of its peculiar proper- 
ies and advantages with regard to the 
devout performer of it. 

1. The duty of praiſe and thankſ- 
eiring, conſidered abſolutely in itſelf, is, 
== ſay, the debt and law of our nature. 
e had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by 
or Creator, as made us capable of ſa- 


nd isfying this debt, and obeying this law); 
and they never, therefore, work more 
0 naturally and freely than when they are 


thus employed. 

lt is one of the earlieſt inſtructions 

eien us by philoſophy, and which hath 
ver ſince been approved and inculcated 


0), by the wiſeſt men of all ages, that the 
h. Original defign of making man was, that 
ly; bc might praiſe and honour him who 
vic: made him. When God had finiſhed this 
em N goodly frame of things we call the 
12r} world, and put together the ſeveral 
_ arts of it, according to his infinite wiſ- 
. 


om, in exact number, weight, and mea- 
rere, there was ſtill wanting a creature 
n theſe lower regions that could appre- 
Wo zend the beauty, order, and exquiſite 


cc), oncivance of it; that from contem- 
Ou Plating the gift, might be able to raiſe 
, 0 elf ap to the great giver, and do ho- 
nch oar to all his attributes. Every thing, 
L, pndced, that God made, did, in ſome 


. its author, inaſmuch as it 
Tied upon it the plain mark and im- 
dreſs of the deity, and was an effect 
war of that firſt cauſe from whence it 
bowed ; and thus might the heavens be 
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ſaid, at the firſt moment in which they 
ſtood forth, to declare his glory, and the 


firmament to ſhew his handy-work; Pſalm 


xix. 1. But this was an imperfe& and 
defective glory; the ſign was of no ſig- 
nification here below, whilſt there was 
no one here as yet to take notice of it. 
Man, therefore, was formed to ſupply 
this want, endued with powers fit to nd 
out and to acknowledge theſe unlimited 
perfection, and then put into this temple 
of God, this lower world, as the prieſt 


of nature, to offer up the incenſe of 


thanks and praiſe for the mute and the 
inſenſible part of the creation. 

This, I ſay, hath been the opinion all 
along of the moſt thoughtful men, down 
from the moſt ancient times : and though 
it be not demonſtrative, yet is it what 
we cannot but judge highly reaſonable, 
if we do but allow, that man was made 
for ſome end or other, and that he is ca- 

able of perceiving that end: for then, 
Jet us ſearch and inquire neyer fo much, 
we ſhall find no other account of him 
that we can reſt upon ſo well. If we 


ſay, that he was made purely for the- 


good pleaſure of God, this 1s, in effect, 
to ſay, that he was made for no deter- 
minate end ; or for none, at leaſt, that 
we can diſcern, If we ſay, that he was 
deſigned as an inſtance of the wiſdom, 
and power, and 
indeed may be the reaſon of his being 
in general; for it is the common reaſon 


of the being of every thing © beſides. 


But it gives no account why he was 
made ſuch a being as he is, a reflecting, 
thoughtful], in vittive being: the parti- 
cular reaſon of this ſeems moſt aptly to 
be drawn from the praiſe and honour 
that was (not only to redound to God 
from him; but) to be given to God by 
him. 


This duty, therefore, is the debt and 


law of our nature. And it will more 
diſtinaly appear to be ſuch, if we con- 
ſider the two ruling faculties of our 
mind (the underftanding, and the will) 
apart, in both which it is deeply found. 


ed: in the underftanduiſx, as in the 


- 


goodneſs of God, this 


2 of reaſon, which owns and ac- 


nowledges itz in the will, as in the 
fountain of gratitude and return, which 
prompts, and even conſtrains us to pay 
at 


Reaſon was given us as a rule and 
meaſure, by or help of which we were 
* D 2 | 


do 


* 
* 
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to proportion our eſteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection 
and goodneſs which we found therein. 
It cannot therefore, if it (doth its office 
at all, but apprehend God as the beſt 
and moſt perfect being: it muſt needs 
ſee, and own, and admire his infinite 
perfections; and this is what is ſtrictly 
meant by praiſe, which, therefore, 1s ex- 
preſſed in ſcripture by con feſſing to God, 
and acknowledging him ; by aſcribing 
to him what is his due; and, as far as 
this ſenſe of the word reaches, it is im- 
poſſible to think of God without praiſing 
him. For it depends not on the under- 
ſtanding how it ſhall apprehend things, 
any more than it doth on the eye, how 
viſible objects ſhall appear to it. | 
The duty takes a farther and ſurer 


hold of us by the means of our will, 


and that. ſtrong bent towards gratitude 
which the author of our nature hath 
implanted in it. There is not a more 
active principle than this in the mind of 
man; and Girely that which deſerves its 
utmoſt force, and ſhould ſet all its ſprings 
awork, is God, the great and univerſal 
benefactor, from whom alone we re- 
ceived whatever we either have or are, 
and to whom we can poſſibly repay no- 
thing but our praiſes, or (to ſpeak more 
properly on this head, and according to 
the ſtrict import of the word) our thankſ- 
givings. Who hath firſt given to God 
(faith the great apoſtle, in his uſual 
figure), and it Hall be recompenſed unto 
him again ? Rom. xi. 35, 36. A gift, it 
ſeems,, always requires a recompence : 
nay, but of him, and through him, and 
to him are all tbings. Of him, as the 
author; through him, as the preſerver 


and governor; to him, as the end and 


perfection of all things. To whom, there- 

fore (as it follows), be glory for ever, 

Amen! © 4 
Gratitude conſiſts in an equal return of 


benefits, if we are able; or of thanks, 


if we are not : which thanks, therefore, 
muſt riſe always in proportion as the 
favours received are great, and the re- 
ceiver incapable of making any other 
ſort of requital. Now, fince no man 
hath benefited God at any time, and yet 
every man, in each moment of his life, 
is continually benefited by him, what 
ſtrong obligations muſt we needs be un- 
der to thank him? It is true, our thanks 
are _ as inſignificant to him as any 
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other kind of return would be: in them. 
ſelves, indeed, they are worthleſs, but 
his goodneſs hath put a value upon 
them. He hath declared, he will accept 
them in heu of the vaſt debt we owe; 
and, after that, which is fitteſt for us, to 
diſpute how they come to be taken as an 
equivalent, or to pay them ? 

It is, therefore, the voice of nature 
(as far as gratitude itſelf is fo); that the 
good things we receive from above 
ſhould be ſent back again thither in 
thanks and praiſes. As the rivers run 
into the ſea ; to the place (the ocean of 
beneficence) from whence the rivers come, 
thither ſhould they return again. Eccleſ. 
i. 7. | TS, 

II. We have conſidered the duty ab- 
ſolutely : we are now to compare it with 
others, and to ſee what rank it bears 
among them. And here we ſhall find, 
that among all the acts of religion im- 
mediately addreſſed to God, this is much 
the nobleſt and moſt excellent, as it muſt 
needs be, if what hath been laid down 


be allowed, that the end of man's cre- 8 I 


ation was, to praiſe and glorify God: 
for that cannot but be the moſt noble 
and excellent act of any being, which 
beft anſwers the end and deſign of it. 
Other parts of devotion, ſuch as con- 
feſſion and prayer, ſeem not originally 
to have been deſigned for man, nor man 


for them. They imply guilt and want, A 


with which the ſtate of innocence was 


not acquainted, Had man continued in 
that eſtate, his worſhip (like the devo- 


tions of angels) had been paid to Heaven 
in pure acts of thankſgiving ; and no- 
thing had been left for him to do, be- 
yond the enjoying the good things of 
life, as nature directed, and praiſing the 
God of nature who beſtowed them. But 
being fallen from innocence and abun- 
dance, having contracted guilt, and for- 
feited his rights to all. ſorts of mercies, 
prayer and confeſſion became neceſſary 
for a time to retrieve the loſs, and re- 
ſtore him to that ſtate wherein he ſhould 
be able to live without them : theſe are 
fitted, therefore, for a lower diſpenſa- 
tion, before which, in paradiſe, there 
was nothing but praiſe, and after which 
there ſhall be nothing but that in hea- 
ven. Our perfect ſtate did at firſt, and 
will at laſt, conſiſt in the performance of 
this duty ; and herein, therefore, lies the 
excellence and the honour of our 1 
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Serm; VII. 


It is the Tame way of reaſoning, by 
which the apoſtle hath given. the pre- 
ference to charity beyond faith and' hope, 
and every ſpiritual gift. Charity never 
aileth (1 Cor. x11. 8.) „ ſaith he; mean- 
ing, that it is not a virtue uſeful only in 
W this life, but will accompany us alſo into 
me next. But whether there be fropheier , 
% Hall fail; whether there be tongues, 
W hey fall ceaſe ; whether there be know- 
Lage, it ſpall vaniſh away: Theſe are 
gifts of a temporary advantage, and ſhall 
all periſh in the uſing; for we now in 
+ fart, and we propheſy in part, ver. 9. 
WS Our preſent ſtate is imperfect ; and there- 
fore, what belongs to that, and only that, 


—_ which is perfect is come, then that which 
. part ſhall be done away, ver. IO. 
Ine argument of St. Paul, we fee, which 
ſets charity above the reſt of chriſtian 
graces, will give praiſe alſo the pre-emi- 
nence over all other parts of chriſtian 
worſhip; and we may conclude our rea- 
ſoning, therefore, as he doth his: And 
now abideth confeſſion, prayer, and praiſe, 
theſe three ; but the greateſt of theſe 1s 
praiſe, 
2% It is ſo certainly on other- accounts as 
well as this; particularly as it is the moſt 
= diſintereſted branch of our religious ſer- 
vice; ſuch as hath the moſt of God, and 
= the leaſt of ourſelves in it, of any we 
pay; and therefore approaches the near- 
5 eſt of any to a pure, and free, and per- 
fect act of homage. For though a good 
action doth not grow immediately worth- 
leſs by being done with the proſpect of 
advantage, as ſome have ſtrangely ima- 
gined; yet it will be allowed, 1 ſuppoſe, 
that its being done without the mixture 
of that end, or with as little of it as is 
= poſlble, recommends it ſo much the more, 
and raiſes the price of it. Doth Job fear 
60% for rought ? (Job, 1.9.) was an objection 
of Satan; which implied, that thoſe du- 
ties were moſt valuable where our own 
intereſt was leaſt aimed at: and God 
ſeems, by the commiſſion he then gave 
Satan, to try experiments upon Job, thus 


far to have allowed bis plea. Now our 
© SE r<queſts for future, bd even Our ac- 
h A knowledgments of paſt mercies, centre 
- WE Purely in ourſelves; our own intereſt is 
d WE *be direct aim of them. But praiſe is a 
f generous and unmercenary principle, 


= ich propoſes no other end to itſelf but 
d do, as is fit for a creature endowed with 
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: pay it. 


muſt be imperfect too. But when that 
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ſuch faculties to do, towards the moſt » 
perfect and beneficent beings, and to 
pay the willing tribute of honour there, 
where the voice of reaſon directs us to 
God hath indeed annexed a 

leſſing to the duty; and when we know 
this we cannot chuſe while we are per- 
forming the duty, but have ſome regard 
to the bleſſing which belongs to it. How. 
ever, that is not the direct aim of our 
devotions, nor was it the firſt motive 
that ſtirred us up to them. Had it been 
ſo, we ſhould naturally have betaken our- 
ſelves to prayer, and breathed out our 
defires in that form wherein they are moſt 
properly conveyed. 

In ſhort, praiſe 1s our moſt excellent 
work, a work common to the church 
triumphant and militant, and which lifts 
us up into a communion and- fellowſhip 
with angels. The matter, about which 
it is converſant, is always the perfections 
of God's nature, and the act itſelf is the 
perfection of ours, f 

III. I come now, in the laſt place, to 
ſet out ſome of its peculiar properties and 
advantages, which recommend it to the 
devout performer. And, 

iſt, It is the moſt pleaſing part of our 
devotions. It proceeds always from a 
lively cheerful temper of mind ; and it 
cheriſhes and improves what 1t proceeds 
from: for it is good to fing praiſes unto our 
God (ſays one whoſe experience in this 
caſe we may rely upon); for it is plea- 
fant, and praiſe is comely, tal. cxlvii. 1. 
Petition and confeſſion are the language 
of the indigent and the guilty, the breath- 
ings of a ſad and a contrite ſpirit : {s any 
affiifted © let him pray but, is any merry ? 
let him fing palms. James, v. 13. The 
moſt uſual and natural way of men's ex- 
prefling the mirth of their hearts, is in a 
ſong, and ſongs are the very language 
of praiſe ; to the expreſſing of which 
they are in a peculiar manner appropri- 
ated, and are ſcarce of any other ufe in 
religion. Indeed, the whole compoſition 
of this duty is ſuch as throughout ſpeaks 
eaſe and delight to the mind. It proceeds 
from love and from thankfulneſs ; from 
love, the fountain of pleaſure, the pal. 
fion which gives every thing we do or 
enjoy its reliſh and agreeableneſs : from 
thankfulneſs, which involves in it the me- 
mory of paſt benefits, the actual preſence 
of them to the mind, and the repeated 
enjoyment of them. And as its prin- 
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ciple is, ſuch is its end alſo; for it pro- 
cureth quiet and eaſe to the mind, by 
doing ſomewhat towards ſatisfying that 
debt which it labours under; by deliver- 
ing it of thoſe thoughts -of praiſe and 
gratitude, thoſe exultations it is ſo full 
of, and which would grow uneaſy and 
troubleſome to it if they were kept in. 
If the thankful refrained, it would be 
in and grief to them : but then, then 
is their foul ſatisfied as with marrow and 
fatneſs, when their mouth praiſeth God with 
i lips. Pſal. Ixiii. 5. 
2d, It is another diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty of divine praiſe, that it enlargeth 
the powers and capacities of our fouls, 
turning them from little and low things, 
upon their greateſt and nobleſt object, the 
divine nature, and employing them in the 
diſcovery and admiration of thoſe ſeveral 
perfections that adorn it. We ſee what 
difference there is between man and manz 
fuch as there is hardly. greater between 
man and beaſt : and this proceeds chiefly 
from the different ſphere of thought 
which they act in, and the different ob- 
jects they converſe with. The mind is 
eſſentially the ſame in the peaſant and the 
prince; the forces of it naturally equal 
in the untaught man and the philoſo- 
pher; only the one of theſe is buſied in 
mean affairs, and within narrower bounds; 
the other exerciſes himſelf in things of 
weight and moment; and this it is that 
pou the wide diſtance between them. 
Noble objects are to the mind what the 
ſun- beams are to a bud or flower: they 
open and unfold, as it were, the leaves 
of it, put it upon exerting and ſpreadin 
itſelf every way, and forth all thoſe 
Powers that lie hid and locked up in it. 
The praiſe and admiration of God, there- 
fore, brings this advantage along with 
It, that it ſets our faculties upon their 
full ſtretch, and improves them to all the 
degrees of perfection of which they are 
Capable. | 
za, It farther promotes in us an ex- 
quiſfite ſenſe of God's honour, and an 
high indignation of mind at every thing 
that openly profanes it. For what we 
value and delight in, we cannot with pa- 
tience hear lighted or abuſed. Our own 
praiſes, which we are conſtantly putting 
up, will be a ſpur to us toward procuring 
and promoting the divine glory in every 
other inſtance, and will make us ſet our 
faces againſt all open and avowed im- 
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pieties; which, methinks, ſhould be con- 


fidered a little by ſuch, as would be 


thought not to be wanting in this duty, 
and yet are often filent under the fouleſt 
diſhonours done to religion, and its great 
Author: for, tamely to hear God's 
name and worſhip vilified by others, is 
no very good argument that we have 
been uſed to honour and reverence him 
in good earneſt ourſelves. 

4th, Tt will, beyond all this, work in 
us a deep humility, and conſciouſneſs of 
our own im perfections. Upon a frequent 
attention to God and his attributes, we 
ſhall eaſily diſcover our own weakneſs and 
emptineſs ; our {ſwelling thoughts of our- 


ſelves will abate, aid we ſhall ſee and 


feel, that we are altogether lighter, to be 


laid in the balance, than vanity. Pal. Ixi. 


And this is a leſſon, which, to the great- 
eſt part of mankind, is I think very well 
worth learning. We are naturally pre- 
ſumptuous and vain, full of ourſelves, 
and regardleſs of every thing beſides ; 
eſpecially when ſome httle outward pri- 
vileges diſtinguiſh us from the reſt of 


mankind ; then it is odds, but we look Bmx 


into ourſelves with great degrees of com- 
placency, and are r (and better every 
way) in our own conceit than ſeven men, 
that can render a reaſon. Now, nothing 
will contribute ſo much to the cure of 
this vanity as a due attention to God's 
excellencies and perfections. By com- 
paring theſe with thoſe which we 1ima- 
ging belong to us, we ſhall learn at 10 
think of ourſelves more highly than we 
ought to think of ourſelves, but to think ſo- 
berly (Rom. xii. 3.) ; we ſhall find more 
ſatisfaction in looking upwards, and hum- 
bling ourſelves before our common Cre- 
ator, than in caſting our eyes downwards 
with ſcorn upon our fellow-creatures, and 
ſetting at nought any part of the work 
of his hands, 'The vaſt diſtance we are 
at from real and infinite worth will aſto- 
niſh us ſo much, that we ſhall not be 
tempted to value ourſelves upon thoſe 
leſſer degrees of pre-eminence, which 


cuſtom or opinion, or ſome little acci- 


dental advantages, have given us over 
other men. 5 i 

gth, I ſhall mention but one uſe of it 
more, and it is this; that a conſcientious 
praiſe of God will keep us back from all 
falſe and mean praiſes, all fulſome- and 
ſervile flatteries, ſuch as are in uſe among 


men. Praiſing, as it is commonly. ma- 


naged, 


* 


aged, is nothing elſe but a trial of {kill 


8 na man, how many good things we Can 
7 flibly ſay of him. All the treaſuries of 
| ratory are ranſacked ; all the fine things 


at ever were ſaid are heaped together 
r his ſake ; and no matter whether it be- 
>: to him or not, ſo there be but enough 
en; which is one deplorable inſtance, 
by imong a thouſand, of the baſeneſs of hu- 
an nature, its ſmall regard to truth and 
(dice, to right or wrong, to what is or 
not to be praiſed. But he who hath 
deep ſenſe of the excellencies of God 
oon his heart, will make a God of no- 
ing beſides. He will give every one 
is juſt encomium, honour where honour 
due, and as much as is due, becauſe 
i is his duty to do ſo; but the honour of 
od will ſuffer him to go no farther : 
which rule, if it had been obſerved, a 
eighbouring prince (who now, God be 
thanked, needs flattery ſomewhat more 
chan ever he did) would have wanted a 
great deal of that incenſe which hath 


15 been offered up to him by. his adorers. 


„ 


D pon theſe grounds doth the duty of 
: praiſe ſtand, and theſe are the obligations 
„chat bind us to the performance of it. 
1 It is the end of our being, and the very 


rule and law of our nature, flowing from 
che two great fountains of human action, 
che underſtanding and the will, naturally, 
aud almoſt neceſſarily, It is the moſt 
excellent part of our religious worſhip, 
= enduring to eternity after the reſt ſhall 
be done away, and paid even now, in 
the frankeſt manner, with the leaſt re- 
gard to our own intereſt. It recommends 
itſelf to us by ſeveral peculiar proper- 
ties and advantages; as it carries more 
pleaſure in it than all other kinds of de- 
votion; as it enlarges and exalts the 
ſeveral powers of the mind ; as it breeds 
in us an exquiſite ſenſe of God's honour, 
and a willingneſs to promote it in the 
world ; as it teaches us to be humble and 
lowly ourſelves; and yet preſerves us 
from baſe and ſordid flattery, from be- 
ſtowing mean and undue praiſes upon 
others. 
; IV. I ſhall now ſhut up the arguing 
part of this diſcourſe, with a ſhort appli- 
cation to two forts of perſons, the care- 


w 


my wy 


JT 


0 * 


glects the practice of ſo important a duty, 
the other lives in an 
it, | 


A neglect, in this caſe, doth certainly 


leſs and the profane; one of which ne- 


open defiance of 


, * 
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involve in it a very high degree of guilt 


and folly ; for it is, we ſee, the negle& 


of our duty and honour, our intereſt and 
our pleaſure, all at once. It is to omit 
doing that which we were purpoſely ſent - 
into the world to do; and without doing 
which, all the other affairs of life are but 
one continued impertinence : that which 
we have ſo many obligations to do, and 
no excuſe for leaving undone, fince praiſe 
is within every man's reach, there is no 
one but hath it in his power to be thank - 
ful. 1 
God commanded the Jews to acknow- 
ledge his ſovereignty and beneficence by 
ſacrifices ; a coſtly and a troubleſome way 
of worſhip. Of us he requires only the 
cheap and eaſy offering of our thanks 
and praiſes; and ſhall we not pay it? 
Alas! we do not! Every thing proves an 
hindrance to us in the way to this our 
bounden duty and ſervice : we are too 
idle, or too buſy to attend upon it. And 
even when we find leiſure enough, yet 
how cold and how inſenſible are we whilſt 
it is going forward! We'draw nigh unto. 
him with our mouths, and honour him with 
our lips (perhaps); but our hearts are far 
from him. Matth. xv. 8. And do we 
then know what it is to praiſe God be- 
comingly ? Do we remember how the 
great teacher of thankſgiving ſummons up 
every one of his faculties to aſſiſt him in 
it? Bleſs the Lord, O my foul! and all 
that is within me, bleſs his holy Name! 
Pſalm ciii. 1. It is a work that will em- 
ploy all that is within us; will call for 
all the application, and vigour, and 
warmth that we can poſſibly beſtow upon 
it. Cold and lan al, praiſe is no praiſe z 
this ſacrifice can be no longer acceptable 
than it is burning. | 
To thoſe men who hve in the contempt 
of this duty, we have alſo ſomewhat to 
ſay, if they would but hear us. They 
are generally ſuch as pretend a high 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
and bear no ſmall reſpe& to their own 
underſtandings. Now, though other parts 
of religious worſhip ſhould happen to be 
too mean and low for ſuch great minds 
to take up with, yet this, methigks, 
might deſerve to be thought equal to 
them. Let confeſſion and prayer go 
only for the arts of whining and begging, © 
_ be as much beneath them as they 


imagine; yet, ſurely, praiſe hath ſome- 
what in it. ſo great and ſo noble, as may 
mite 
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invite them to practiſe it. It is a ſubject to give the moſt fixed and ſerious atten. 
fit for the moſt enlarged capacities to tion we can to what he is ſaying. 
dwell on ; and ſuch an one, as even thoſe A ſcorner, ſaith he, ſeeketh wiſdom, and 
would certainly find themſelves raiſed and findeth it not. Where we are, firſt, to 
improved by. inquire, who it is that is repreſented to 
If it were poſſible for theſe men to us under the character of a ſcorner ; and 
have a reliſh of any thing in this kind, then, in what ſenſe he is ſaid to ſeek 
we would defire them to make the trial; wiſdom, but not to find it. 
to take the hymn called Te Deum into The ſcorner is one who is frequently 
their hands, and to read it attentively ; mentioned in this book of Proverbs, and 
and then tell us truly, whether they did againſt whom the author of it hath le- 
not find their minds filled, and their af- velled no ſmall number of his apoph- 
fections ſtrangly raiſed by the images thegms and wiſe ſayings. We find in 
which there occurred to them; whether the Pſalms, and prophetic writings alſo, 
they did not perceive themſelves to be many glances at him, many complaints 
ſomewhat above themſelves, whilit they of him; ſo that the nation of the Jews i 
were peruſing it. And theſe effects, of did, it ſeems, abound mightily with this 
which every man who joins in tnat hymn ſort of men; and they were a great and 
maſt be ſenſible, are owing to that ma- particular grievance to the followers of 
jeſtic plainneſs and fimplicity of thought true piety and wiſdom. 
which goes through it, unadorned by. Their character ſeems, in ſhort, to 
words, unenlivened by figures. It is the have been this: They were men that 
matter alone which ſupports the expreſ= with much ado had made a ſhift to get 
ſion. And ' becauſe ' the matter therein rid of good principles, and ſuch ſhff opi- 
contained is the excellencies of the divine nions as they found inconſiſtent with a 
nature, the pure and genuine objects of looſe practice. As they had not any re- 
Res therefore is the hymn itſelf fo ligion themſelves, ſo their way was to Wn 
lofty and moving. deſpiſe thoſe who had; to look down 


But, alas! we ſpeak in vain. The men with pity and contempt upon a poor de- 
who are bold enough to ſlight a duty of luded under-world ; beaſts of burthen 
this rank and · character, will eaſily light that followed in a track after their 
every thing that can be offered to bring leaders, ſlaves to received rules and pre- 

them to it. All we can ſay to them is, carious opinions, to fooliſh, empty forms 
that as God made them for his glory, ſo and obſervances, but who never once 
he will certainly ſerve the ends of that reaſoned freely, or thought for them- W 
glory upon them one way or another, ſelves. They were unfortunately fallen 
And therefore, if they will not freely into a time when frequent commotions Wl 
praiſe him for his goodneſs in this world, happened in the Jewith ſtate (as the caſe Wi 

they ſhall ſurely, whether they will or no, remarkably was, in the age before Solo- 
contribute to the praiſe of his juſtice in the mon came to the throne), and had ſeen 
next. | ſeveral forts of men uppermoſt, and, con- 
To him, with the Son, and the Holy ſequently, ſeveral notions of things pre- 
Ghoſt, be all honour, praiſe, and glory, vailing by turns. This contributed migh- Wi 
henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. tily to unſettle their thoughts, or (as 
they called it doubtleſs) to enlarge them; 
8 Re to create in them a ſlight opinion of the 
SERMON VIII. eternal differences of right and wrong, 

oo | | — 9 55 good and evil; and to make them laugh 

A Scorner incapable of true Wiſdom, at thoſe who were eager on any fide, 
| or for any cauſe whatſoever, which they 

PROV. xiv. 6. did not get s . | 

A corner ſeeketh wiſdom, and findeth it nat, They evidently ſaw that ſome, who 


| ſet up for greater purity, and a demurer 
FF is the wiſeſt among the children of ſhew and face of religion than their 


men who ſpeaks, and about that which neighbours, were really counterfeits, and 
moſt nearly concerns us; and he beſt un- meant nothing at the bottom but their 
derſtood even the method of attaining own intereſt ; and they wiſely reſolved 
true wiſdom ; it becomes us, therefore, upon this, that all religion was like 


theirs, 


erm. VIII. 
eirs, a convenient trick and pretence 
nly, invented by cunning men to keep 
u people in awe, to make princes 
Scion ſafely, and the prieſthood live ea- 
oy. But as for them, they knew bet · 
er things than to fall in with the herd, 
nad to give themſelves up to be ridden 
Wy the tribe of Levi, the pooreſt and 
oſt contemptible tribe of the twelve, 
nich had no lot, no inheritance among 
WS cir brethren, but lived upon the cheat 
r ſacrifices and offerings, and upon 
WW riving a gainful traffick for the good 
FB, hings of this world, -here paid down to 
em, by promiſing and preaching up 
o thoſe they dealt with a recompence in 
—a world to come. : 
Nor were theſe men content to enjoy 
nis ſecret, which they had thus found 
out, quietly among themſelves, but ſet 
up openly for proſelytes, and a party, 
or running down all religion, and for 
augzhing piety and virtue out of coun- 
renance: ſo that a good and honeſt man 
Leas ſure to be their mark, whereſoever 
they found him, and they were ever 
booting their arrows againſt him, even 
ter words. Pſalm lxiv. 3. And this was 
come to that 
of God did almoſt fink under the affliction, 
and did make it matter of pubhc requeſt 
io God, in the ſolemn ſervice of the 
church, to be freed from it: — Have mercy 
pon us, O Lord, ſaid they, have mercy 
aon us, for we are exceedingly filled with 
contempt. Our foul is exceedingly filled 
u the ſcorning of thoſe that are at eaſe, 
d with the contempt of the proud. Pſalm 
WW Cxxiil. 3, 4. 
I) bis is, in ſome meaſure, the cha- 
racter of that man, who, in the language 
of the text, is called a /corner; and you 
ſee now in what ſenſe he is ſaid to ſeek 
wiſdom, but not to find it. For the 
meaning of theſe expreſſions is plainly 
this, that he pretends to know more, 
and to {ce farther, than the reſt of man- 
Kind; to have made freer inquiries af- 
ter truth, and to have ſhaken off the 
= Prejudices of education more thoroughly. 
e ſets up for examining things to the 
bottom, without taking them upon truſt, 
rer relying on the authority of any man. 
r AE What God is pretended to have ſaid in 
the holy writings, what wiſe and good 
r men have ſaid in all ages and countries 
4 of the world, he is not much concerned 
2 % to know. To the oracles of right rea- 
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paſs, that the true ſervants. 


| 41 
ſon he goes (by right reaſon always 
meaning his own), and from thence he 
inquires what he is to think and to do; 


raiſes ſome fanciful ſcheme of things to 


himſelf, frames ſome particular ſet of 
opinions, and then rejoices in the mighty 
diſcovery he hath made, and wonders at 
the reſt of the world that they do not 
fall in with it, and adore it. Now theſe 
pretences, the wiſe man tells us, are 
vain, and theſe ſearches are vain. He 
hath taken a great deal of pains, only to 
be out of the way, and to miſs the mark 
which he aims at: A ſcorner ſeeketh wiſe 
dom, and findeth it not, | 
Having thus largely opened the ſenſe 
of the text, I ſhall endeavour, in what 
follows, to juſtify the truth of the ob- 
ſervation contained in it, by ſhewing 
you how 1t comes to paſs that the men, 
who thus ſet up for a more than ordi- 
nary pitch of wiſdom and ſenſe, by con- 
temning religion, and deriding the pro- 
feſſors of it, do always, and muſt al- 
ways, fail of the end which they propoſe 
to themſelves, ſince whatever abilities 
they may have in other matters, yet 
they are the moſt unqualified and in- 
capable of all men to make impartial 
inquiries after divine truth, and to diſcern 
between that and error. | 
There are four things which particu- 
larly unfit a man for ſuch a taſk, a very - 
proud or a very ſuſpicious temper, falſe 
or ſenſuality; and theſe are the chief 
and prevailing ingredients in the com- 
polition of that man whom we calla 
ſcorner. The two laſt do generally, and 
in moſt inſtances, belong to him; but 
the two firſt are eſſential to him, and in- 
ſeparable from him. : | 
Pride is that ruling quality which, of 
all others, ſeems to take the faſteſt hold 
of him: Proud and haughty ſcorner is his 
name (Prov. xxl. 24.), ſays Solomon, 


_ ellewhere.— And again, There is a gene- 


ration, O how lefty are their eyes, and 
their eye-lids lifted up ! Prov. xxx. 13. 
'The truth is, there never was, nor ever 
can be, a ſettled contempt of religious 
principles, that is not built upon pride: 
1. e. upon an undue value which a man 
hath for himſelf, and for his own opi- 
nion, and a diſregard for every thing be- 
ſides; and, therefore, the author of (that 
fantaſtical book) the Leviathan doth, at 
the very entrance of it, very koneſtly, 
and in terms confeſs, that he is a man 
who 
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who loves his own opinions; and ſo 
doubtleſs doth every man too who treads 
in his ſteps,' though he doth not own it 
fo frankly, or perhaps know it ſo tho- 
roughly. Indeed a modeſt, humble man 
can hardly bring himſelf once to think 


of ſhaking off common received prin- 


ciples, and going againſt the united wiſ- 
þ of — ; gy if he ſhould en- 
tertain, yet will he never venture to pub- 
liſh that thought, but will conceal it as 
carefully as he would his own boſom in- 
firmity, or the ſecret of his friend. It 
15 the preſumptuous and proud man alone 
who . to trample on thoſe truths 
which the reſt of the world reverence, 
and can ſit down quietly in the aſſurance, 
that he alone is in the right, and all 
mankind beſide in the wrong. 

Now, I ſay, as there is no one qua- 
lity that ſticks more cloſely to a ſcorner 


than that of pride, ſo is there none that 


doth more evidently obſtruct right rea- 
foning, and an impartial ſearch after 
truths of all kinds, eſpecially thoſe which 
relate to virtue and piety. And no won- 
der therefore, if, on this account, the 
ſcorner, though he ſeek wiſdom, yet 
findeth it not. Pride makes a man ſeem 
ſufficient, in his own eyes, for all man- 
ner of ſpeculations and inquiries, and 
therefore puts him indifferently upon the 


purſuit of all knowledge, and the deter- 


mination of all doubts, without giving 
him leave to diſtruſt himſelf in the leaſt, 
or once to conſider which way his ge- 
nius and abilities lie. Henee it happens, 
that the man not being duly qualified for 


every ſearch, or, if he were, yet not 
having leiſure and opportunity enough to 


go through with it, is fain to take up 
with ſlight and ſuperficial accounts of 
things; and then, what he wants in true 
knowledge, to make up in downright af- 
ſurance. As ſoon as he hath touched on 
any ſcience or ſtudy, he immediately 
ſeems to himſelf to have maſtered it; is 
as poſitive in his opinions, and as hardy 
in his aſſertions, as if the thoughts of 
his whole life had been directed that 
way only: which is as if a coaſter, who 
had gone from port to port only, ſhould 
pretend to grve a better deſcription of 
the inland parts of a country, than thoſe 
who have travelled it all over. But 
this, I ſay, is the miſchievous nature of 
pride; it makes a man graſp at every 


thing, and, by conſequence, comprehend 
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nothing effectually and thoroughly, and 
yet (which is worſt of all) inclines him 
to deſpiſe and contradict thoſe that do. It 
gives him juſt enough underſtanding to 
raiſe an objection or a doubt, but not 
enough to lay it; which, as it is the 
meaneſt and moſt deſpicable, ſo it is alſo 
the moſt dangerous ſtate of mind a man 
can be in; and by fo much the more 
dangerous, as the ſubje& upon which hiz 
inquiries turn is more important, and 
the errors more fatal which he rung 
into, for want of a due knowledge of it, 
He that is but half a philoſopher is in 
danger of being an atheiſt; an half. 

hyſician is apt to turn empiric ; an half 
bred man is conceited in his addrefs, and 
troubleſome in his converſation. Thus 
it is in all matters of ſpeculation or 
practice, he that knows but a little of 
them, and is very confident of his own 
ſtrength, is more out of the way of true 
knowledge than if he knew nothing at 
all. Now there is, I ſay, a natural tend. 
ency in pride towards putting a man's 


mind into ſuch a fituation as this, and 


therefore it muſt needs be a quality very 
oppoſite to the ſearch and attainment of 
true wiſdom. ; 4 

And then, ſuppoſing a proud man to 
be once in the wrong, it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble that he ſhould ever be ſet right 
again; he is placed above the reach of 
that great means of amendment, re- 
proof: A ſcorner beareth not rebuke (Prov, 
xiii. 1.), ſays Solomon; and therefore, as 
his pride led him into a miſtake at firſt, 
ſo will it be ſure to keep him there, and 
to harden him in his ,way againſt what- 
ever wiſe men can think or ſay of 
him, 

Thus, I ſay, is pride an enemy to the 
knowledge of truth in general, but moſ 
of all doth it hinder men from diſcern- 
ing ſacred truth, and the doctrines of 
revealed religion. A proud man is very 
hardly brought to digeſt the humble du- 
ties of the eroſs, or to admit a belief of 
the myſteries of chriſtianity : the one are 


too low for him, and he cannot ſtoop 9 


the practice of them; the other are too 
high for his underſtanding, and he de- 
fires to be excuſed from entertainin! 
any propoſition as true, which he dot 
not perfectly comprehend. If he can- 
not give himſelf a certain plain account 
in what mariner, and to what end, God 


did a thing, he wiſely reſolves, that 


0 


there fote 


tm. VIII. 


dere fore he did it not at all. If he hath 
dt as clear an idea of every term in an 
rticle of faith, as he hath of thoſe in 
mathematical propoſition, it is preſently 
philoſophical, abſurd, and fooliſh ; in- 
Wented by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to 
Wl men's underſtandings, that they 
is ay have their wills and affections at 
eeir ſervice. . | 

** I. And this puts us in mind alſo of 
eat ſecond great ingredient in the cha- 
aer of a ſcorner, which we propoſed 
C conſider: a ſtrange and unteaſonable 
eegree of /u/picion, by which he doubts 
every thing he hears, and diſtruſts 
ery man he converſes with; imagines 
oe world to be all cheat and impoſture ; 
What there is no ſincerity, no honeſty any 


r 


bere, but that every man is continu- 
ly ſtudying bow to put a trick upon 
Wis neighbour. Without this temper (it 
eight be eaſily proved that) a man can- 
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ot bring himſelf to run down religion, 
ad the profeſſors of it; and with it, it 
=: impoſſible, I think, to arrive at true 


d iſdom. Indeed, to be cautious and up- 
n our guard in receiving doctrines, 
1 


ad not eaſily to give up our aſſent to 
very tale that is told us, is a point of 
reat prudence, and very requiſite in 
och a multiplicity of opinions as there 
in the world, to preſerve us from er- 
or. But then we may carry this pofit 
oo far, we may be ſo ſcrupulous and 
ircumſpect in admitting the teſtimonies 
f men, as to reje& ſome good witneſſes 


t, mong ſeveral bad ones; and to deceive 
d orſelves oftentimes, for very fear of 


eeing deceived by others. A general 
ncdiſtinguiſhing ſuſpicion is altogether as 
pt to miſlead a man, as a too eaſy and 
Lnwary credulity; and to this exceſs a 
orner is naturally inclined. He is fo 
oſſeſſed with the notion of 'prieftcraft 


BE 
of nd pious frauds, as to apply it indiffer- 
. Ently to all religions, and to every 
u- ning in religion. He is fo afraid of 
of {WB aving his underſtanding impoſed upon 
ue In matters of faith, that he ſtands equal- 


= aloof from all propoſitions of that 


0 ind, whether true or falſe: which is, 
lc- it a man ſhould refuſe to receive any 
ns EP oney at all, becauſe there is a great 
oth Pc! goes about that is falſe and coun- 
in- rrfeit; or reſolve not to make a friend- 
unt np or acquaintance with any man, be- 
;od auſe many men are not to be truſted. 
hat 


ertainly this is a very great inſtance of 
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folly, and in what breaſt ſoever it har- 
bours, cannot but indiſpoſe a man ex- 
tremely for the ſtudy and attainment of 
religious wiſdom. An extremity of ſuſ- 
picion in an inquirer after truth, 1s like 
a raging jealouſy in an huſband or a 
friend; it leads a man to turn all his 
thoughts toward the ill-natured fide, and 
to put the worſt conſtruction upon every 
thing; and (in conſequence of that) for 
once that he is really in the right in 
bis gueſſes and cenſures, to be very of- 
ten and very much in the wrong. 

III. A third part of the charaQter of 
that man whom we are deſcribing is falſe 
wit, or a way of expoſing things ſacred 
and ſerious, by paſſing a bold jeſt upon 
them, and ridiculing arguments inſtead 
of confuting them. The very name of 
a ſcorner will tell us, that this is one of 
his moſt beloved accompliſhments ; and 


J am fure it is ſuch an one as can never 


help a man to procure right impreſſions 


of things, and will ſcarce ever allow him 


to improve or preſerve them. Wit in- 
deed, as it implies a certain uncommon 
reach and vivacity of thought, is an ex- 
cellent talent, very fit to be employed in 
the ſearch of truth, and very capable 
of aſſiſting us to diſcern and embrace 
it; but in the way in which the ſcorner 
exerts it, the way of ſatire and profane 
drollery, it betrays a man into a thou- 
ſand errors for one that it diſcovers to 
him. Men of quick and lively parts 
are apt to give themſelves a looſe be- 
yond plain reaſon and common ſenſe, 
and to ſay many things not exactly right 
and true, in order to ſay ſomewhat new 
and ſurpriſing. Their great aim is, in 
general, to pleaſe, and, in order to it, 
they muſt bend all their wit that way to 
which the corrupt nature of man is in- 
clined, and be. ſure always to ſpeak 
againit that which is uppermoſt: I mean 
the opinions that are moſt general and 
prevailing. This gives them a light and 
trifling, inſtead of a ſerious and man 

frame of ſpirit; and makes them thin 

they have anſwered all the wiſeſt reaſons 
that can be brought for any thing, if 
they have but clapped a nickname upon 
it, and dreſſed up a grave and venerable 
truth in ſo odd a' diſguiſe as to raiſe 
mirth and laughter from it. Thus a late 
perſon, eminent for wit and wickedneſs, 
till a death-bed made him more ſerious, 
and gave him truer apprehenſions of 


things, 
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44 
things, uſed” to pleaſe himſelf mightily 
with this thought, that the doing of a 
miracle was only another phraſe for the 
ſhewing of a trick; and having once re- 
Preſented the _ to himſelf under ſuch 
a light image, he could hardly be 
brought to think reverently of it ever 
afterwards, or to allow the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments which could be . for the 
truth of miracles a due and impartial 
conſideration. And thus alſo the great 
leader of the libertines of this age 
(whom we have already had occaſion to 
mention) made ſport with the doctrine 
of the divinity of Chriſt, by tranſlating, 
after an abſurd manner, the Greek 
word A6 % (which St. John applies to 
him), and aſſuring us, that that appel- 
lation given to our Saviour was, in our 
tongue, as much as to ſay, the verb of 
God; and this vain and blaſphemous 
criticiſm he thought ſufficient to over- 
throw a prime article of the chriſtian 
faith. In the ſame manner he pretended 
to ridicule the doctrine of grace, by in- 
quiring into the meaning of two words, 
generally uſed by divines concerning it, 
to wit, infuſion and inſpiration; and by 
informing us that they fignified, in plain 
Engliſh, inpouring and inblowing. I 
bring theſe inſtances to ſhew how far a 
. ſcorner may be led out of the way of 
truth, by a little knack of playing upon 
things and words, which he miſcalls 
ait, and upon which he ſhall value him- 
ſelf more, and be wiſer in his own con- 
ceit, than ſeven men that can render a 
yeaſon. 5 
IV. The fourth and laſt thing, from 
whence we propoſed to give an account 
. of his deceptions, was ſenſuality: and 
whether this too doth not, for the moſt 
part, accompany a contempt of religion, 
1 appeal to the obſervation and expe- 
rience of every one that hears me. Look 
round the world, and you ſhall ſeldom 
find a man looſe in his principles, who 
is not ſo likewiſe in manners. There 
may poſſibly be, now and then, in an 


age, an inftance of ſome cold phlegma- 


tic man, that ſhall ſet up for overturn- 
ing religion and morality, merely for 
the ſake of contradiction, or to get him- 
ſelf a name by it, without the deſign of 
indulging his own appetites in ſo doing: 
but this is a very rare caſe; generally 
the ſcorners are, as St. Peter and St. 
Jude have, in their ſeveral epiſlles, 
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agreed to deſcribe them, Men wwho wal 
after their own _ 2 Pet, iii. 3.; Jude, 
13. Accordingly we may * that 
this ſcorning humour hath been mc 
prevalent in thoſe ages of the world in 
which the love of pleaſure, and the arm 
of eaſe and luxury, did moſt. aboung, 
and is commonly incident to men at tha 
time of their lives when their luſts ar; 
moſt ungoverned, and their blood boils 
hotteſt. It is chiefly the young robut Wl 
ſinner that indulges himſelf in it, whilt 
he is in the midſt of his enjoyments ; fo 
though a man may continue in the prac. 
tice of this impious folly to the very nd 
of his life, yet the habit i:ſelf is gene. 
rally formed much earlier. | 3 
Now the ſenſual man is, of all men 
living, the moſt improper for inquiric 
after truth, and the leaſt at leiſure fo 
it. He is never ſedate and cool, and 
therefore not able to fix his attention to 
a point, and go through with it. He 
never difintereſted and impartial, and 
therefore not capable of deliberating Wn 
freely. He is already under the dom. 
nion and power of his own luſts, and 
perhaps likes to be ſo, and is very un- 
willing to ſhake off his chains. Now Wn 
ſuch a man, ſo qualified, is, no doubt, 2 
very incompetent judge of divine truth, Wi 
and very unfit to conſider the pleas that Wn 
are brought for it. His ſearch into theſe 
things is like to be with no great even- 
neſs and fairneſs: how can it, when he a 
comes with ſtrong wiſhes that he may 
find it all a miſtake ? Indeed, when 2 


man allows himſelf in all ſorts of- im- 75 


purities, and is determined to go on n 
them, and yet finds himſelf under the 
troubleſome reſtraint of principles, and 
the, dread of religion, which hangs con- 
tinually over him, the only way for 
him to purſue his enjoyments, and yet 
be eaſy, is, to ſet his face direct) 
againſt the doctrines of religion tha 
give him any check or diſturbance, ai 
reſolve to get rid of them as ſoon as he 
can. And he may put the thought 
which ariſe in him upon this occafton to- 
gether, and make a book of them, i Fe. 
-he pleaſes, and then tell us, that this 5 
a ſober inquiry after truth, and a fre: nn 
diſcuſſion of the point in debate; bu 
there is nothing of that in ir. He think 
of truth juſt as a man doth of his ene- 
my, with ſpite and anger, and a defig" 
only of finding out whatever may blaf 
an 
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xpoſe it. This is a ſtrange con- 
—.— way of treating divine things, 
d would tempt even a good man to 


i 5 turn the affronts done to virtue and 
ner by opening the characters of thoſe 
ro do them; in which we ſhould com- 
„only find, that ſenſuality and looſeneſs 
ute had a very great and particular 
rare. But ſome men, who write pre- 
1, WS nded hiſtories of religion, are beholden 
ee real religion of others, that their 
|; WS tories are not written. 
+ WS T'bus have I run through thoſe four 
mm Trl properties, which remarkably be- 
nung to the character of a (corner; and 
e. ew you, how each of them contri- 
tes to miſinform and miſlead him in 
en i purſuit of wiſdom, ſo that, ſuppoſing 
ic: im really and in good earneſt to ſeek 
yet, thus ſetting out, and thus qua- 
1 SS fied, it is not at all probable that he 
to oold find it. ; 
And now the plain and obvious uſe 
de are to make of this diſcourſe is, to 
ing fy ourſelves from hence, how it hath 
11. Wome to paſs, that the true religion, all 
dong, in the ſeveral ages of the world, 
un. ah not been entertained by many of 
oe ſeemingly wittieſt and wiſeſt among 
zie children of men. T 0 this ſtartling 
Ah, ueſtion we can now give a ſhort and 
hi ay anſwer, from the obſervation of the 
ce ert, they were corners. They were 
en. ither proud and opinionative men, that 
he Would not endure to learn plain humble 
ny WE ons of piety and goodneſs, eſpecially 
nom ſuch as they had no eſteem of, no 
im- WF alue for: or their minds Were tainted 
n in ith an ill-natured and unreaſonable ſuſ-_ 
the icion, which, from finding out ſome 
and heats in religion, led them to pro- 
on- ounce all religion a cheat. They had 
for talent, perhaps, at ridiculing honeſt 
yer 5 and maxims, and making ſport with 
ly _2* ſacred and ſerious; and, there- 
tha ore, to have owned any fixed ſcheme of 
ar; eligious principles, would have been a 
q be righty damp to their imaginations, and 
ghts gave taken away from them the ſubject 
”:0- f above half their wit and pleaſantneſs. 
„ i RP. laſtly, they were men of ſenſual and 
is is Pure lives, who were reſolved to make 
free heir opinions and their pleaſures as con- 
bu tent as they could; and who therefore 
in ere obliged, in point of intereſt, to diſ- 
ene elieve every thing that made againſt 
Ml w=_- | 
bl 1 This is the ſhort and true account of 
and 
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the matter; and will appear to be ſo, if 
we caf: our eyes backward on the ſtory of 
the world, and confider who they have 


been that have rejected the true religion, 


all along from the creation down to this 
time. | 

In-the old world, Noah, who was the 
only man that preſerved the worſhip of 
the true God in his family, ſeems to have 
been an honeſt plain-hearted man; juf# 
and perfect in his generation (as he is de- 
ſcribed in ſcripture), and walking with 
God. Gen. vi. 9. The reſt of the world 
are ſaid to have eaten and drunken, to 
have married and been given in mar- 
riage, i. e. they were men who lived in 
all the enjoyments of ſenſe, who revelled, 
and took their fill of all the good things 


of this world, and, to be ſure, were very 


merry and very bitter upon thoſe that - 
did not.. How did they deride that grave 
preacher of righteouſneſs, and his pre- 
ciſe family, when he and his ſons talked 
to them of righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
judgment ; eſpecially when he told them 
that there was ſuch a flood coming, and 
that he was building that ark to preſerve 
himſelf and his houſehold, what a jeſt 
was he to the men of parts and pleaſure ! 
How many ſcornful and gay things were 
ſaid upon this occaſion, while the work 
went forward, by thoſe who thought 
themſelves very wiſe, and him very fooliſh ; 
but the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the-windows of heaven. 
opened ; and then they began to change 
their opinions, when, alas ! it was too 
late to learn. 

In the next great period after the flood, 
the true religion was confined to the 
ſingle nation of the Jews. And one ma 
think it ſtrange at firſt ſight, that, if it 
were the true religion, it ſhould be fo con- 
fined ; that the wiſe and knowing part 
of mankind ſhould not diſcern the ſtrength 
of the evidence that was brought for the 
divine original of the law-of Moſes, nor 
receive the God of Iſrael for their God. 
But if we conſider a little farther, we 
ſhall be ſatisfied, that the true reaſon of 
men's infidelity, throughout this long pe- 
riod of time, was a mean and contemp- 
tuous notion they had entertained of the 


Jewiſh people, and of their rites and ce- 


remonies. The wiſe men of the Eaſt, in 


the earlieſt ages, and the philoſophers of 
the Weſt in later times, had too high an 
opinion of themſelves, and too low an 


One 


46 
one of that little narrow-ſouled ſaperſti- 
-tious nation, to ſubmit themſelves to be 
_—__ by them. The Jews were a pro- 
verb and a by-word to the reſt of the 
world, the perpetual ſubje& of their ſcorn 
and reproach. And who can think (may 
we ſuppoſe one of thoſe wiſe heathens to 
have 25 that truth ſhould lie hid among 
ſuch an odd ſort of people, in ſuch a little 
ſpot of the world? 

And thus again, when chriſtianity firſt 
appeared, it made no great progreſs 
among the diſputers of this world, among 
the men of wit and ſubtlety, for this 
very reaſon, becauſe they were ſcorners. 
'The goſpel was to the Jews (to the moſt 
learned and proud ſect among the Jews, 
the Phariſees) a fumbling-block, and to 
thoſe of higher repute among the Greeks, 

Fooliſoneſs. 1 Cor. i. 23. The great pre- 
tenders to knowledge every where unani- 
mouſly contemned and derided it, as a 
poor and low ſyſtem of principles ; and 
could never once think of humbling their 
minds, to entertain the ſimplicity of the 


goſpel. 
How ſhould the great lords of the earth, 
who ſwarm in all the delights of ſenſe, 


and thought themſelves born to enjoy. 


them, ſubmit to be talked out of their 
Pleaſures and their privileges by a few ig- 
norant fiſhermen and tent- makers? The 
ſtory of the propagation of the goſpel in 
Jewry, might perhaps make à part of 
the converſation in the court of Tibe- 
rius ; it was probably ſuch a ſubject of 
| diſcourſe to them as the Quietiſts in Italy 
were to us, at their firſt appearing. The 
novelty of the thing might occaſion ſome 
reflections and inquiries ; but it was not 
to be expected, that men of pleaſure and 
parts ſhould give themſelves the trouble 
of examining nicely into the pretenſions 
with which this new religion ſet up, or of 
conſidering, in good earneſt, whether they 
* to become proſely tes to it. 
e are not to wonder, therefore, if, 
in ſome ages aſter chriſtianity, we find 
not much ſaid to the advantage of it, in 
the writings of thoſe eminent Greeks and 
Romans, who are allowed to have been 
the beſt maſters of polite thought and 
expreſſion. Alas! Porphyry muſt have 
been contented to confeſs the vanity of 
philoſophy, and Lucian muſt in great 
meaſure have forgone his ſkill in ſatire. 
The witty libertines of thoſe times muſt 
| have parted with much of the eſteem they 
5 A 
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the greateſt part of its eſteem upon them. 


Sea l. 
had, and with moſt of their pleaſures, if 
they had once admitted the truth 
chriſtianity ; and, therefore, they agreed 
in running down the reputation of that, 
leſt they ſhould loſe their own. 

And as it was immediately after our 
Saviour's coming, ſo hath it been ever 
ſince, to this very day. The doctrine: 
of the croſs have never in any age met, 
nor will they ever in any future age meet 
with a kind and hearty reception among 
thoſe who /t in the ſeat of the ſcorners. 

But let us not therefore be dejected, 
becauſe there are many whom the world 
eſteems, who yet eſteem not us, and our 
holy and undefiled religion. Neither let 
us ſuſpe& ourſelves as being out of the 
way, and impoſed upon, becauſe men of 

a greater reach perhaps, and of a more 
improved underſtanding than we, are not 
of our mind. Solomon, who was certain- 
ly a man of underſtanding, and who was 
of our mind, doth, in a very few words 
(which I cannot repeat too . » afford 
us a full and comfortable ſolution of the 
caſe; @ ſcorner (ſaith he) ſceleth wiſdom, 
and findeth it nat. , | 

From the account of former times it 
appears to us, that thus it always hath 
been; and from reflections on the nature 
of man, that thus it neceſſarily muſt be; 
and, therefore, let us poſſeſs our ſouls in 
patience and peace, and go on in the 
plain paths of godlineſs and honeſty, with- 
out turning to the right or to the left, for nl 
whatever men ſcornfully witty can ſay of 

us, Or to us. a * 

Let us beg of him, who ſcorneth the 
feorners, but giveth grace unto the lowly 

(Prov. iii. 34.), let us beg of him to beſtow 
on us, to preſerve and increaſe in us, that 
ſerious and humble frame of ſpirit, which 
alone can qualify us for a right apprehen- 
ſion of the truths and myſteries of the gol- 
pel; and which is, therefore, certainly pre- 
ferable to all other endowments of mind, 
however the world may bave miſplaced 


And let us, in order to this end, fre- 
quently take to ourſelves the humble 
words of the ſon of Sirach, and ſay, 0 
Lord, Father and God of my life, give mt 
not a proud look, but turn away from thy 
fervant always an haughty mind. Turn 
away from me vain hopes and concupiſcence, 
and thou ſhalt hald him up that is defrrous 
always to ſerve thee. Let not the greedini/s 


of the belly, nor tuft of the flaſb take hold of 
m 


n. IX. 


and give not over me thy ſervant to an 

| War —— Eccluſ. xxiii. 4» 5» 6. 
And as for thoſe who contemn us, and 
"Ur narrow principles, and who make us 
zeir derifion daily, let us (in the words 


ff the apoſtle) not cea/e to make mention of 


ayers, that the God of our 
the Father of glory, may 


bem in our 


Wo ive unto them the Spirit of wiſdom and re- 


nelation to the acknowledgment of him : 
be eyes of their underſtanding being en- 


Wo btened, that they may know what 15 the 
47% of his calling, and what the riches of 
„glory of his inheritance in the ſaints. 
SE ph. i. 16, 17, 18. | 


SERMON IX. 


The Rule of doing as we would be 
done unto. 


ST. MATT. vii. 12. 


All things, whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do unto you, do ye even ſo to them ; for this is 
the law and the prophets, - 


T n E ſentence I have read unto you is 
very fitly placed towards the cloſe of 
our Saviour's admirable ſermon on the 
mount ; as being, in great meaſure, the 
epitome and ſum of what the Divine 
Preacher had there expreſſed more at 
large. Nor is it leſs fitly ordered to be 
recited at the holy table, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn part of the ſervice of this day ; on 
which we meet annually to commemorate 
our deliverance from . the attempts of 
thoſe. bloody and mercileſs men, who 
ſeem to have out-done all their predeceſ- 
ſors and ſucceſſors in wickedneſs, by a 
notorious contempt of this great evange- 
lical rule, and of all the principles of 
common humanity. The praQtice of thoſe 
conſpirators was the perfe& reverſe of 
this precept ; and we cannot, therefore, 
better be taught, or incited to deteſt the 
one, than by a due illuftration and en- 
forcement of the other. This I ſhall 
attempt, by offering to your angie 
ſome conſiderations, firſt, on the rule here 
laid down, All things, whatſeeuer ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even jo 
te them ; and then, on the ſhort but full 
encomium beſtowed upon it, that it is rh 
law and the prophets; which ſhall be fol- 
lowed by ſome inferences, naturally ariſ- 
ing from the whole; and the general re- 
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flections advanced (though they may all 
along eaſily be underſtood to refer, yet) 
ſhall afterwards be particularly applied ta 
the ſubject of this day's ſolemnity. 
As to the rule itſelf, we may diſtinctly 
conſider the juſt extent and bounds of it; 
the reaſon of its preferableneſs to all 
other rules, in point of evidence and con» 
viction; the manifeſt equity and exact- 
neſs; the peculiar properties and ad van- 
tages of it. | 

All things, whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them; 
words of great force and energy, and 
yet the moſt ſimple, plain, and perſpicu- 
ous that can be: and which, therefore, 
commentators do (as they tao often do) 
obſcure and perplex, by a pretence of ex- 
plaining. The only poſſible doubt 18 
concerning the extent of the matter con- 
tained in them; for it muſt be allowed, 
that there are many caſes wherein we are 
by no means obliged to grant that to 
others, which we ourſelves perhaps (were 
we in their circumſtances, and they in 
ours) might be willing enough, unrea- 
ſonably willing, to obtain from them. A 
benefaftor is not bound to comply with 
the demands of ſuch as aſk unmerited fa- 
vours, though conſcious that he himſelf 
might be apt to make as extravagant re- 


queſts, were it his turn to be the object 


of another man's beneſicence. A ma- 
giſtrate is not at liberty, much leſs under 
any obligation, to turn the edge of juſtice 
from an importunate offender ; becauſe, ” 
if he himſelf were the criminal, he ſhould 
certainly and equally deſire to eſcape un- 
puniſhed. The rule, therefore, which 
makes what we defire of other men, the 
meaſure of our dealing toward them, us 
to be underſtood not of vicious and ex- 
ceſſive deſires, but of ſuch only as are fir 
and reaſonable ; ſuch requeſts as we can, 
in our calmeſt thoughts, juſtify to our - 
ſelves; ſuch as, we are ſure, may be 
made without indecency, and cannot be 
refuſed without inhumanity. And, under 
this neceſſary limitation, the precept of 
the text may be thus underſtood : <* Pat 
«« thyſelf into ſuch a man's condition, 
« and conſider what treatment, what fa- 
«© vours, in that caſe thou mighteſt fairly 
« and juſtly from him, and be 
thou ſure to deal with him according 
to thoſe thy juſt and regular expecta- 
« tions.“ And this I take to be the true 
explication of that other equivalent pre- 
£ - cept 


cc 
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cept given in the goſpel, to leve our 
 meighbours as ourſelves ; which we may then 
in the moſt proper and ſtrict ſenſe of the 
words be ſaid to do, when we firſt place 
ourſelves in our neighbour's ſtead, and 
then learn to love him, by conſidering 
what degree of love and good-will, of 
forbearance and forgiveneſs we might, 
under that change of circumſtances, chal- 
lenge from him. 

It may be thought, that the rule, thus 
tempered and qualified, will not be of 
any ſpecial uſe or moment to us, in the 
direction of our practice, inaſmuch as 
the lines of duty do not ſeem to be more 
clearly marked out, by this method of 
compariſon, than they would have been 
by a direct injunction to us ſo to deal with 
ethers, as right reaſon and our conſcien- 
ces inform us that we ought to deal with 
them. For, after all, when we have made 
another man's caſe ours, we are ſtill left 
to judge what, under ſuch a change of 
circumſtances, we might, in equity and 
reaſon, expect from him, before we can 
determine after what manner we are to 
behave ourſelves towards him: and 
therefore, which way ſoever we take the 
meaſure of our duty to the bar of equity 
and reaſon, we muſt, it ſeems, in order 
to the fixing it, always finally appeal. 

It is true, we muſt.—But the maxim of 
the text is that which, of all others, doth 
moſt effectually aſſiſt us towards making 
a free uſe of our reaſon, and forming 
right judgment of things on ſuch occa- 
fions; for, by the means of it, we are 
able to conſider our duty without preju- 
dice, and to ſtate the bounds of it impar- 
tially and fairly. When we determine 
amiſs concerning the obligations incum- 
bent upon us, in reſpect of other men, 
it is by reaſon of that ſtrong weight of 
ſelf-love which, like a bias, inclines and 
ſecretly ſways our minds towards that 
fide on which our own intereſt lies. To 
ſet this error right, we ſuppoſe ourſelves 
to be. the men who are to receive this 
treatment from others, which we are a- 
bout to practiſe toward them; and then, 
the ſame ſelfiſh principle makes that ap- 
pear very hard and unreaſonable, which 
before inclined us to approve; and 
thus our warped and perverted judgment, 
by being bent as much towards the op- 
poſite fide, recovers its ſtraitneſs. The 
rule of the text therefore is, at the bot- 
tom, a wiſe art of rebating one degree 


. * 
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of our partiality by another; it enable; 
us to take two ſeveral views of our duty, 
to eye it in different ſituations, and under 
different lights; and, by that means, more 
diſtinctly and thoroughly to diſcern it. 
And, in this ſenſe, meaſuring ourſelves by 
ourſelves, and comparing ' ourſelves avith 
ourſelves (2 Cor. x. 12.), we take the 
ſureſt way to be both juſt and wiſe. 

There is nothing, we know, that give; 
a man ſo true and lively a ſenſe of the 
ſufferings of others, or reſtrains him ſo 
powerfully from doing unrighteous and 
oppreſſive things, as his having ſmarted 
formerly himſelf under the experience of 
them. Now, the ſuppoſing another man's 
ill uſage to be ours, is the giving our. 
ſelves a preſent ſenſe, as it were, a kind 
of feigned experience of it, which doth, 
for the time, ſerve all the purpoſes of a 
true one. x 

Upon theſe accounts it is that the pre. 
cept of the text carries greater evidence, 
and a fuller degree of conviction in it, 
than any other rule of morality. Its ap- 
parent equity and reaſonableneſs, is what 
we are next to conſider ; and this is ſo 
plain a point as not to want, or indeed be 
capable of, a ſolemn proof: for the pre- 
cept manifeſtly aims at that which 1s the 
known 'foundation of equity and juſtice, 


and man; the reducing things to one 
common ſtandard, by the application of 
which they are all to be examined and 
tried. Thou ſhalt not have in thy bag, er 
in thine houſe (ſaid the Levetical law), di- 
vers weights, and divers meaſures; a great 
and a ſmall Ci. e. one wherewith to buy, 
and another wherewith to ſell) : but hox 
ſhalt have a perfect and juſt weight, a per- 
feet and juſt meaſure ſhalt thou have. Deut. 
XXV. 13, 14. What is ſaid here of or- 
dinary traffic and dealing, holds as true 
of the general commerce of human life, 
and that exchange of good offices by 
which ſociety is upheld : there muſt be a 
perfect weight, and a juſt meaſure, by 
which all men are mutually obliged to 
regulate their conduct, in acting and ſut- 
fering, in commanding and obeying, in 
giving and receiving; and this can be 
no other than the equal and righteous 
rule of the text, the doing in all caſes, 
and to all perſons, even as we wvould bt 
done unto, There is no one ſo abſurd 
and unreaſonable, as not to ſee and ac- 
knowledge the abſolute equity of this 

| command 
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ommand in the theory, however he may 
werre and decline from it in his practice; 
nd to agree upon it as that golden mean, 
hich, if univerſally obſerved, would make 
he world univerſally happy ; every man 
benefactor, a good angel, a deity, as it 
ere, to his fellow- creatures; and earth 
ie very image of heaven. F need, I 
aa ſay no more concerning the reaſon- 
oleneſs of this precept: however, it 
ay help to excite and quicken your de- 
Wres, and hopes of obeying it, if I pro- 
eed, as I propoſed, to point out ſome 
iſtinguiſhing properties and advantages 
f it. 
= The firſt of which is, that it is alike 
2 aſy and obvious to all underſtandings, 
che meaneſt and moſt ignorant men, 
well as to thoſe of the greateſt parts 
nd improvements. God is, on this, as 
ell as on other-accounts, no reſpetter of 
erſons, having made that which 15 moſt 
eceſſary moſt common, and, conſe- 
ently, ſuited this principle, which all 
en have equal accaſion to uſe, equal'y 
the apprehenſions of all men. They, 
erefore, who are incapable of long 
ains in deductions of reaſon, and of 
Wlapting the ſeveral rules of morality 
che various circumſtances of action, 
ee yet able (as able as the acuteſt philo- 
phers or caſuiſts) to look into their own 
arts, to aſk themſelves this plain queſ- 
co, and to return a clear anſwer to it: 
Would I myſelf be content, that others 
ſhould deal thus with me? Why then 
ſhould I ſo deal with any man ??? 
Human laws are often ſo numerous as 
eſcape our memories; ſo darkly ſome- 
1es and inconſiſtently worded, as to 
zzle our underſtandings; and their 
iginal obſcurity is not ſeldom improved 
the nice diſtinction and ſubtle reaſon- 
gs of thoſe who profeſs to clear them; 
that, under theſe ſeveral diſadvan- 
ges, they loſe much of their force and 
—_ ence; and, in ſome caſes, raiſe more 
puts than perhaps they determine. 
here is a law, attended with none of 
ee inconveniencies; the groſſeſt minds 
ccarce miſapprehend it; the weakeſt 
WE norics are capable of retaining it; no 
rplexing comment can eaſily cloud it; 
> authority of no man's gloſs upon 
th can (if we are but fincere) ſway 
to make a wrong conſtruction of it. 


— 


at is ſaid of all the goſpel - precepts 
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by the evangelical Prophet, is more emi- 
nently true of this; it is an high-wayz 
and the wayfaring man, though a fool, ſhall 
not err therein. Iſaiah, xxxv. 8. | 

It is not enough that a rule, which is 
to be of general uſe, is ſuited to all ca- 
pacities ; ſo that, wherever it is repre- 


ſented to the mind, it is preſently agreed 


to: it muſt alſo be apt to offer itlelf to 
our thoughts, and he ready for preſent 
uſe, upon all exigencies and occaſions. 
And ſuch, remarkably ſuch, is that which 
our Lord here recommends to us. We 
can ſcarce be ſo far ſurpriſed by any im- 
mediate neceflity of acting, as not to 
have time for a ſhort Gore, to 1t ; rooms 

for a ſudden glance, as it were, upon it, 

in our minds, where it reſts and ſparkles 

always like the urim and thummim on 

the breaſt of Aaron. There is no occa- 

ſion for us to go in ſearch of it to the 

oracles of law, dead or living; to the 

code or pandects; to the volumes of di- 

vines or moraliſts; guod petis, hic eſt; we 

need look no farther than ourſelves for 

it: for (to uſe the appoſite expreſſions of 
Moſes) this commandment, which JI com- 

mand thee this day, is not hidden from thee, 

neither is it far off, It is not in heaven, 

that thou fnouldft jay, Who ſhall go up for 

us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that wwe 

may hear it, and do it? Neither is it be- 

yond the ſea, that thou fpouldſt ſay, Who 

ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring it 

unto us, that ave may hear it, and do it? 

But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 

mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayeſt 
& it, Deut. xxx. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

It is, moreover, a precept particularly 
fitted for practice; as it involves in the 
very notion of it a motive, ſtirring us up 
to do what it enjoins. Other moral maxims 
propoſe naked truths to the underſtand- 
ing, which operate often but faintly and 
ſlowly on the will and paſſions, the two 
ative principles of the mind of man: 
but it is the peculiar character of this, 
that it addreſſeth itſelf equally to all 
theſe powers; imparts both light and 
heat to us; and, at the ſame time that 
it informs us certainly and clearly what 
we are to do, excites us alſo, in the moſt 
tender and moving manner, to the per- 
formance of it. We can ſce our neigh- 
bour's misfortune without à ſenſble 
degree of concern, which yet we can- 
not forbear expreſſing when we have 
Es E ono 
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once made his condition our own; and 
determined the meaſure of our obliga- 
tion towards him, by what we ourſelves 
ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, expect from him. 
Our duty grows immediately our in- 
- tereſt and pleaſure by the means of this 
erful principle, the ſeat of which is, 
in truth, not more in the brain than in 
the heart of man: it appeals to our 
very ſenſes, and exerts its ſecret force 
in ſo prevailing a way, that it is even felt 
as well as underſtood by us. 
The laſt recommendation of this rule 
I ſhall mention, is its vaſt and compre- 
henſive influence, for it extends to all 
ranks and conditions of men, and to all 
kinds of action and intercourſe between 
them ; to matters of charity, generoſity, 
and civility, as well as juſtice ; to ne- 
gative, no leſs than poſitive duties. The 
ruler and the ruled are alike ſubjeQ to 
it. Public communities can no more 
exempt themſelves from its obligation 
than private perſons: All per/ons muſt 
fall down before it, all nations muſt do it 
ſervice, Pſal. Ixxit. 11. And, with re- 
ſpect to this extent of it, it is, that our 
bleſſed Lord pronounces it in the text to 
be the law and the prophets, His mean- 
ing is, that whatever rules of the ſe- 
cond table are delivered in the law of 
Moſes, or in the larger comments and 
explanations of that law, made by the 
other writers of the old teſtament | here 
and elſewhere ſtyled the prophets], they 
are all virtually compriſed in this one 
ſhort ſignificant ſaying, Fhatſcever ye 
avould that men ſhould do unto you, do 3e 
even ſo unto them. From this, as from 
their common ſource, they were all ori- 
inally derived, and into this they may 
be all ultimately reſolved. For all the 
law is fulfilled in one <vord (ſaith St. 
Paul), even in this, thou fhalt love thy 
neighbour. as thyſelf. Gal. v. 14. And I 
haye ſhewed you, that this word 3s the 
ſame in ſenſe with the word or precept 
of the text, though it be not delivered 
in ſo clear, ſo expreſſive, and ſo con- 
vincing a manner. And this word, 
therefore, the ſame apoſtle calls elſe- 
where, The end of the commandment 
(1 Tim. i. 5.), and St. James, The royal 
law. Jam. ii. 8. That (they both mean) 
in which: all the lines of duty, relating 
io our neighbour, centre; and under 
which, as under one common head and 


| | 
Sea. l. 
principle, they may be reduced and 
ranged. | 

Various are the uſes into which this 
important truth, thus handled, is capa. 
ble of being improved. 

For from hence I might, in the firſt 
place, take ortcafion to confider, whe. 
ther, and how far, the precept here 
given be the whole, not only of the law 
and the prophets, but of the goſpe! 
alſo; and what evangelical duties there 
are, which ſeem, as the ſchools ſpeak, 
to tranſcend it; to be (as myſteries are, 
in reſpect of reafon,) not indeed again 
this great principle, but above and be. 
yond it; and ſuch as we cannot tho. il 
roughly account for, without taking the 
conſideration of another world into our 
ſchemes and reaſonings. 

I night, in the next .place, proceed 
to ſhew, how large a ſhare moral truth; 
have, even in the body of revealed doc- 
trines, ſince the precept of the text, 
which comprehends only the duty we 
owe to our neighbour, is ſaid to be 7 
law and the prophets. An expreſſion, 
not indeed to be taken rigoroufly and in 
the letter, but which may however be 
underſtood to imply, that, as a great 
py of holy writ is employed in direct. 
y preſſing the duties abridged in this 
precepr, ſo the reſt of it plainly points 
and refers to them. Even the highetM 
myReries of faith were not made known Wl 
to us, without ſome regard to our im- 
Seer e in practical virtues; and the. 

nowledge of thoſe, unleſs it tends to 
quicken our obedience to theſe, will bl 
of no manner of ſervice to us, will nei- 
ther better us in this world, nor ſave vi 
in the next. 

From the aſſertion in the cloſe of tu 
text, it may be yet farther and mom 
clearly inferred, that there is a chai 
of moral reaſoning, by which the ſev 
ral duties of the fecond table are co 
need together, and have an orderly di 
pendence on one common principle, ou 
of which they were drawn. That vw 
tue, therefore, is not the blind homag8 
of our nature, arbitrarily exacted fron 
us, but a duty fitted and proportioned "nn 
the light of our faculties, and ev 
way our reaſonable ſervice (Rom. vn 
1.): in a word, that morality is a MM 
and proper ſcience, and all the parts0 
it capable of ſtrict demonſtration. 
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An obſervation of manifold and ex- 
ellent uſe ! for it teaches us to reject 
he pretences of thoſe vain and fanciful 
enchuſiaſts, who have framed a rule of 
55 duty to themſelves, as contrary to the 
ommon ſenſe and reaſon, as it is to the 
urrent language of mankind; ſo re- 


„ ielligible and impracticable. It is not 
o be learned or confuted, in the method 
r other doctrines: it is to be made out 
ay by che force of ſome unaccount- 
ble impreſſions; by a light that ſhines 


ward, and which cannot be communi- 


aited or diſcovered. But wwe hawe not 
Lare Chrif (Eph. iv. 20.) ; on the 
ontrary, we are aſſured, that we do our 
ord and Maſter good ſervice, ſuch as 
e will own and reward, when we ap- 
i ourſelves to eſtabliſh the truths of 
Nor religion upon principles of reaſon, 
ad to argue men into their duty by 
ppealing to natural light, to the cer- 
inty of firſt principles, and to the evi- 
ent deductions which may from thence 
e made by the ſure: rules of diſcourſe ; 
c that we are not to regard the cen- 
Pres of thoſe, who, on this account, 
all ſtyle us mere moral teachers and 
rn reaſoners, but will not allow us 
ſpeak by the Spirit, or to be at all 
avainted with the life and power of 
alineſs: as if religion were a thing 
1 WE ligned not to be underſtood or made 
in gt, but lok ſomewhat of its native ma- 
gy and force, when once we came to 
Eaſon upon it. . 
Nor would it be an unprofitable re- 
ction, to obſerve from hence the great 
Nrignity and goodneſs of God, who 
ch made even our own will, and our 
t-love, a complete law of action and 
ſure of duty to us. All things what- 
er ge would [i. e. whatſoever ye are 
ling] bar men ſhould do unto you, do 
een % to them Surely a very eaſy 
ec, and light burthen! We may be 
ee, perhaps, from ſubmitting to the 
ine will, or to the will of any of 
= tcllow-creatures exerciſing authority 
r us: but can we be otherwiſe than 
dtented and pleaſed in ſubmitting to 
own will, whatever it is? And yet 
bmiflion to that (when regulated by 
per circumſtances and views) is all 
t is required of us. Merciful Sa- 
thou ſaidſt once indeed to thy 
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ned and ſublime, as to be utterly un- 
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Father, as thou wert man, Not my vill, 
but thine be done! Luke, xxii. 42. 
But who could expect that thou ſhouldſt 
have ſaid the ſame thing to us alſo, as 
thou art God! However, thus in effect 
thou haſt ſaid in the precept now before 
us. Teach us, O Lord, by the means 
of this precept, ſo duly to regulate our 
wills, that we may ſafely follow them! 
Make thy will ours, that ſo, in doing 
our own will, we may be ſure to fulfil 
thine alſo! 

We ſee from hence how far the goſ- 
pel is from ſuppreſſing or checking the 
principle of ſelf-love in us, which it 
makes the ground and rule of all that 
love we owe to others; and which there- 
fore we may innocently, nay uſefully, 
carry to what degree, what height we 
pleaſe, if we do but take care that the love 
of our neighbour keeps pace with that 
of ourſelf, and is governed by it. Very 
extravagant, therefore, and unwarrant- 
able are thoſe flights of devotion, which 
ſome enthuſiaſtical ſaints of the church 
of Rome have indulged themſelves in; 
who make it neceflary for every chriſ- 
tian, in order to his arriving at perfec- 
tion, to diveſt himſelf of all manner of 
regard for himſelf, nay to deſpiſe, to 
hate, and to abhor himſelf, in the ut- 
moſt propriety of the expreſſion. Cer- 
tainly, if what theſe myſtical divines ſay 
be true, impoſlible it is for a perfect 
man to love his neighbour at all, ſince 
he is not allowed, by their ſcheme, to 
love himſelf; and yet is bound to love 
his neighbour as he loves himſelf (or, 
which is all one, to do "as he would be 
done unto), by our Lord's expreſs deter- 
mination. | 

Several other weighty truths there 
are, which this fruitful theme would 
ſuggeſt; and moſt of thoſe I have men- 
tioned might deſerve to be handled 
more largely. But I muft contract my 
thoughts on this head, that I may have 
room to inſiſt on one plain, uſeful infer- 
ence, wherein I am to apply the doc- 
trine hitherto delivered. —It is this: If 
the precept of the text be ſo fundamen- 
tal and neceſſary, ſo obvious and eaſy, 
ſo ſure and ſafe, ſo full and compre- 
henſive a rule of life and manners, how 
inexcuſable, * all theſe accounts, 
muſt thaſe perſons be, who, throughout 
the whole courſe of their actions, ſhew 
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that they do not regard it? I ſhall, firſt, 
expoſtulate the caſe with ſuch as offend 
againſt this precept at large, and then 
conſider that particular and flagrant in- 
ſtance of the breach of it which this day 
affords us. | | 

Are we then, any of us, profeſſed 
contemners of revealed religion? I hope 
we are not; but thoſe who are, would 
fill be thought to have a mighty reve- 
rence for reafon (ſince by the help of 
reaſon it is that they endeavour to throw 
off revelation), and while they have, 
this its eldeſt and moſt unqueſtioned 
law ſhould, methinks, be very ſacred to 
them. What! ſhall the great maſters 


of exact thinking, and idohzers of rea- 


fon, live in a perpetual contradiction to 
the firſt principle of it ? Will they, who 
have fo little light to guide themſelves 
by (that of nature alone), neglect to 
make uſe even of that little which they 
have? And yet, perhaps, there is no 
fort of men whatever, that offend ſo re- 
markably againſt the evident righteouſ- 
neſs of this rule, as thoke who pretend 
moſt to magnify the principle from 
whence it flows. ; 


ſoothe all their paſſions ſo carefully, are 
every way ſo ſelfiſh, and fo directiy ſet 
in oppoſition to this generous and equal 
maxim, as the men who will tell you, 
they adore plain common ſenſe, but can- 
not digeſt a myſtery. From whence it 
is manifeſt, that their diſeſteem of faith 
proceeds, not from any juſt eſteem they 
have of reaſon, or any regard they bear 
to its laws, but merely from a ſpirit of 


übertiniſm, and a deſire of coming un-. 


der as few obligations as poſſible. It is 
not a freedom of thinking which they 
aim at, but a freedom of living, and of 
doing what they pleaſe, without the con- 
trol of law, or fear of puniſhment. 
And, in order to this, one good ſtep is 
to jhake off revealed religion: and ſuch 
an one as is uſually followed by another, 
the partiag with all religion, even that 
which nature itſelf preſcribes. To theſe 


reaſoners therefore we ſay, that the rule 
as they would be done by, is 


of doing 
not (what they are ſo jealous of) any 


impoſttion upon their underſtandings, any 


puzzling myſterious doctrine, it is all 


- 
1 


_ pure light and evidence, aud in it 75s 9 


fartnefs at all. 1 John, i. 5. Why then 
«> they not ſubmit to it? Why do they, 
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N There are none who 
purſue their pleaſures ſo keenly, and 


Sec. l. 
of all men living, do as they would not 
be done by? Oppreſs and trample upon 
their inferiors, revile their betters, and 
ſupplant their equals? Carry on their 
unlawful defires without ſtint or bounds, 
to the injuring the property of thoſe 
who are too weak to contend with them, 
to the defaming their neighbour's re. 
putation, or defiling his bed? Why, in 
a word, do they make themſelves the 
only centre of all cheir actions, wiſhes, 
and defigns, and regard nothing that 5; | 
without them, any farther than it may Wl 
be uſeful to their purpoſes and enjoy. 
ments? Let us ſee this lofty race of 
men in good earneſt ſtoop to this plain WM 
dictate of reaſon, and then we ſhall be 
inclined to think them fincere, when 
they pretend to hearken to the voice of 
reaſon, and to that only; and may have 
room to hope, that the good God, who 
fees them honeſtly practiſing all thoſe 
virtues which flow from this rule, will 
add what is behind, and, in his on 
time, graft grace upon natare. 7 5 

But do we (as every one, I truſt, doth 
who hears me this day) profeſs ourſeli:s 
to be the diſciples of Chriſt? And can wv: Wl 
think ourſelves really to be what we pro- 
feſs, while we openly and avowedly break: 
this great precept of Chriſt, the mai 
hinge upon which the morality of hi; 
goſpel turns? We may boaſt, if ve 
pleafe, of our having all knowledge and 
all faith, and of our underſtanding al 8 
myſteries : but if we do not govern our Wn 
lives by this truth, which is evident by 
nature, it will be to no purpoſe that de 
firmly aſſent to thofe truths which ar: 
revealed to us by grace. - We den) 
chriſtianity indeed, if we reje& th-i:; 
but if we live in eontradition to 
we renounce the principles of hun: 
nature itſelf, without ſuppoſing -wica 
there can be. no chriſtianity. Le: vl 
profeſs and believe what we will, un! 
we do alſo as we would be done vio. 
all our faith and our religion is van 
Nor is it vain only, and unprofitable, 
reſpect of ourſelves: it is alſo of pert. 
cious conſequence to others, who, fro" 
ſuch inſtances as theſe, will take oc 
to diſparage the influence and. etc: 
of revealed religion, and to hard! 
themſelves in their infidelity. The , 
diculers of divine faith, the deſpiſers d 
myſteries, never exerciſe their» ſcornfi 
talent with greater pleaſure or ſucceh 
tha 


: 


han when they attack the principles of 
hriſtianity, by comparing them with 
he practice of chriſtians, eſpecially in 
Whis capital article of all ſchemes of re- 
gion, the doing to men as we would 
De done unto; and can point out our 
anifeſt and ſcandalous violations of this 
lain rule of reaſon, while we pretend 
6 embrace all the ſublime doctrines, and 
o inherit all the glorious advantages of 
divine revelation. The heathen em- 
deror Severus ſhall riſe up in the judg- 
, with /uch a generation of Chriltians, 
„ condemn them (Matt. xii. 41.) : for 
e, by the light of nature, was taught 
highly to reverence this precept; it was 
ritten on the walls of his palace, and 
Sn the banners of his army; it was en- 
raved in his very heart, and tranſcribed 
om thence into his practice. Would 
o God that many of thoſe pretended 
icars of Chriſt, who have ſince erected 
heir thrones in the chief ſeat of this 
prince's empire, had alike ſucceeded 
im in an awful and conſcientious re- 
ard for this excellent maxim, and had 
been, in that reſpect, as good chriſtians 
(or rather as good heathens) as he was! 
ey would not then have become the 
authors and fomenters of all that diſ- 
Wcord and confuſion, all thoſe wars and 
aſſacres, thoſe conſpiracies and rebel- 


eenturies paſt, ſhook the thrones of 
vprinces, and diſturbed the quiet of this 
weern world. Nor would they, in or- 
aer to cover and palliate theſe wicked 
attempts, have openly encouraged the 
aeaſuiſts of their communion to publiſh 
ſuch looſe and ſcandalous ſyſtems of mo- 
5 rals, as, inſtead of being comments on 
his rule, are a perfect contradiction to 
it, and are calculated, not to bring up 
men's obedience to the terms of the 
goſpel, but to bring down the goſpel 
terms, as near as can be, to the inſir- 
gnities and failings, nay to the corrup- 
ions and vices, of human nature. 


SERMON X. 
| Of religious Retirement, 
| MATTH. XIV. 23. 


into a mountain, apart, to pray. 

Ir hath been diſputed, which is a tate 
of greater perfection, the ſocial or the 

ſolitary z whereas, in truth, neither of 
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perfection). informs us. 
ought to be the pattern of ours) was a 


auſterity and freedom. 
often where the greateſt concourſe was, 


lions, with which they have, for many 


When he had ſent the multitude away, he went up 
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theſe eſtates is complete without the 
other, as the example of our bleſſed 


Lord (the unerring teſt and meaſure of 
His life (which 


mixture of contemplation and action, of 
We find him 


in the market · places, in the ſynagogues, 
and at feſtival entertainments; and we 
find him alſo retiring from the crowd 
into a deſert or a garden, and there 
employing himſelf in all kinds of reli- 

ious exerciſe and intercourſe with God, 
in faſting, meditation, and prayer. In 
imitation of his ſpotleſs example, we 
may doubtleſs lead public lives inno- 
cently and uſeſully, converſing with 
men, and doing good to them; mutu- 
ally ſowing and reaping the ſeveral 
comforts and advantages of human ſo- 
ciety. But becauſe the pleaſures of con- 
verſation, when too freely taſted, are 
intoxicating and dangerous ; becauſe the 
temptations, we there meet with are 
many and mighty, and even where the 
ſpirit is willing to reſiſt, yet the fleſh 
is often weak, we ought therefore to 
leſſen the too great complacence we are 
apt to have in ſuch ſatisfaftions, by fit 
intermiſſions of them; to ftrengthen 
ourſelves for ſuch public encounters by 
our religious privacies; to retire from 
the world ſometimes, and converſe with 
God and our own conſciences, examin- 
ing the ſtate, and fortifying the powers 
of our ſouls in ſecrecy and ſilence: we 
muſt do as our Lord did, /exd the mul- 
titudes away, and go up into the moun- 
tain, apart, to pray. 

1 ſhall, from theſe words, take occa- 
ſion to diſcourſe to you concerning the 
great (but much neglected) duty of re- 
ligious retreat and recollection. I ſhall, 
firſt, briefly ſhew you under what limita- 
tions I would be underſtood to recom- 
mend the duty; and then, what the ad- 
vantages are which ariſe from a devout 
and diſcreet performance of it, 

I mean not to preſs upon you that 
ſort of retirement which is ſo much 
eſteemed and practiſed in the church of 
Rome, where all perfection is. reckoned 
to conſiſt in ſolitude, and no man is al- 
lowed capable of arriving at the height 


of virtue, who doth not ſtrip himſelf of 


all the conveniencies of life, and re- 
nounge all manner of acquaintance. with 
E 3 5 the 
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the world, and the things of it. I ſee 
not wherein this ſtate of life claims the 
pre-eminence over all others ; how it 1s 
Founded in nature and reaſon ; what par- 
ticular example, precept, or direction, 
there is in the goſpel inviting us to it. 
John the Baptiſt is indeed there repre- 
ſented as ſequeſtering himſelf from hu- 
man converſe, and ſpending his time in 
the wilderneſs (Luke, i. 17.) ; but as he 
is ſaid to have come in the fprrit and 
power of Elias (Luke, ix. 55.) (a ſpirit 
far different from the ſpirit of * the goſ- 
-pel), and did therefore profeſſedly 1mi- 
tate that prophet in his ſevere manner of 
life, and leok, and diet, and garb, and 
behaviour, and doctrine, ſo his example 
| belonged rather to the Moſaic ſtate, un- 
der which he lived and taught, than to 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, which began 
where his preaching ended. Nor did 
even the Baptiſt himſelf propoſe his own 
practice as a pattern to his followers : 
on the contrary, when the people, the 
Pn. and the ſoldiers, inquired of 
im, what they ſhould do to flee from 
the wrath to come; he did not exhort 
them to go out of the world into the 
. wilderneſs, but gave them ſuch direc- 
tions only as related to a faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty in their ſeveral 
ſtations and callings. - And when after- 


wards our Saviour began to enter on his 


miniſtry, and to appear as our Saviour, 
by publiſhing the goſpel of his king- 
dom, we find nothing either in his ac- 
tions or his doctrine to countenance that 
recluſe and ſolitary ſtate, which ſome 
ſince, who would be thought beſt to have 
imitated his example and obeyed his 
precepts, have ſo zealouſly eſpouſed and 
practiſed. His divine diſcourſes were 
chiefly ſpent in preſſing men to exerciſe 
thoſe graces which adorn the ſociable 
ſtate : even his firſt ſermon on the 
mount to the multitude did, in the en- 
trance of it, recommend and enjoin a 
public, conſpicuous, and exemplary vir- 
tue; and (with ſome alluſion perhaps to 
that eminence on which he ſat, and the 
company which ſurrounded him) he then 
likened his diſciples to à city ſet on an 
hill, that cannot be hid (Mat. v. 14.); 
he commanded them to put their hes 
in a. candleſtick, not under a buſhel, and 
fo to make it ſpine before men, that they, 
ſeeing their good works, might glorify 
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their Father which is in heaven, Ve, 
15, 16. | 


Far be it from me, however, to con. 
demn all thoſe good and holy perſon;, 
who have wen wa themſelves to thi 
ſolitary and auſtere courſe of living, 
Doubtleſs many of them were ated by 
a ſincere but miſguided principle of 
piety, the fruits of which, though mixed 
with a great allay of ſuperſtition, did 
yet, in divers reſpects, redound to the 
credit of religion and the good of man. 
kind. But ſuppoſing theſe to be real, 
yet they were, | ſay, uncommanded in. 
ſtances of virtue, not poſſible, or if 
poſſible, not fit to be practiſed by the far 
greater part of chriſtians. The retreat 
therefore which I am ſpeaking of is, no Wn 
that of monks and hermits, but of men 
living in the world, and going out of it 
for a time, in order to return into it; 
it is a temporary, not a total retreat; 
ſuch as we may leave off or reſume a 
pleaſure, according as we have need of 
it, or an opportunity for it; ſuch as is nl 
conſiſtent with all the buſineſs, and even 
with the innocent pleaſures of life, and 
is ſo far from interfering with the duties 
of our public offices and ſtations, that 
it diſpoſes and enables us for the better 
diſcharge of them. It is this ſort of 
retreat which may properly be made the 
matter of general exhortation from the 
pulpit, becauſe it is really matter of ge- 
neral obligation to every good and fin- 
cere chriſtian. | 

No man is, or ought to be, ſo deeply 
immerſed in the affairs of this world, 
as not to be able to retire from them 
now and then into his cloſet, there to 
mind the concerns of another. Every 
day of his life, early or late, ſome mo- 
ments he may and muſt find to belitow 
this way : the Lord's day particularly 
is a great opportunity of this kind, 
which can never wholly be neglected 
without indevotion, or even without ſcan- 
dal: and ſuch alſo is the annual ſeaſon 
of recollection in which we are now far 
advanced, not, I truſt, without having Wl 
employed it, in ſome meaſure, to thoi: Wn 
good purpoſes for which it was intended. 
At ſuch times as theſe, either when the 
labours and ordinary occupations of lite 
ceaſe, or when public diverſions and en- 
tertainments are forbidden, then eve!) 
one, the noble and the mean, the 
1 8 wealthy 


=. thy and the r, bath it certainly 
* r if K 1 be but in his heart, 
o retire; to ſtep aſide from the hurry 
nd vanities of life, and all the allure- 
nents of ſenſe, and to examine and im- 
Drove, and enjoy himſelf in private. 
W That we may be all excited ſo to do, 
WT hall proceed, in the next place, to re- 
reſent to you the ſeveral advantages at- 
eading this religious practice, whether 
ve conſider it as a means of effacing 
he ill impreſſions made on our minds 
n daily converſation, or as an opportu- 
ity of eu, re: degrees of per- 
eftion, and abounding in all the me- 
ods of ſpiritual improvement. ; 
Pe advantages of the firſt kind 
Which it affords us are plainly fuch as 
hc, that it unites and fixes our ſcat- 
ered thoughts, places us out of the 
each of the moſt dangerous tempta- 
oons, frees us from the inſinuating con- 
agion of ill examples, and huſhes and 
gays aſleep thoſe troubleſome paſſions, 
av hich are the great diſturbers of our re- 
oſe and happineſs. | | 
=_ A diſlipation of thought is the natu- 
al and unavoidable effect of our con- 
erſing much in the world, where we 
cannot help ſquandering away a great 
cal of our time upon uſeleſs objects, of 
o true worth in themſelves, and of no 
Neal concern to us. We roll on in a 
ircle of yain empty pleaſures, and are 
elivered over continually from one ſlight - 
gmuſement to another; ever ſeemingly 
cry buſy, and ever really very idle; 
Wpplying ourſelves without reſpite to that 
hich it becomes us moſt to neglect, 
nd utterly neglectful of that one thing 
eeceſſary, which it becomes and be- 
Voves us moſt to purſue, This gives us 
y degrees ſuch a levity and wantonneſs 
f ſpirit, as refuſes admittance to all ſe- 
ious thoughts, and renders us incapable 
f reflection; makes our cloſet a terrible 
place to us, and ſolitude a burthen. To 
Retrieve ourſelves from this vain, uncer- 
ain, roving, diſtracted way of thinking 
and living, it is requiſite to retire fre- 
quently, and to converſe much with 
(what we above all things love, and yet 
bove all things hate to converſe with) 
ourſelves; to inure our minds to recol- 
tion, to fix them on the greateſt and 
go concerning objects, thoſe which re- 


WW portance, deſerve and engage and 


lizion ſuggeſts, and which will, by their 
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command our attention, till the- buſy 
ſwarm of vain images that beſets us be 
thoroughly diſperſed, and the ſeveral 
ſcattered rays of thought, by being thus 
collected together, do, by little and little, 
warm our frozen hearts, and at laſt pro- 
duce an holy flame. 

The expedience of retirement is' yet 
greater, as it removes us out of the way 
of the moſt preſſing and powerful tempt- 
ations that are incident to human na- 
ture. Ye all know by experience, that 
theſe meet us moſt frequently, and af- 
fect us moſt ſtrongly in ſociety, where 
our ſenſes, the great jnlets of tempta- 
tion, are moſt awakened, and temptin 
objects, by their number and nearneſs, 
make the moſt vivid and laſting impreſ- 
ſions upon us. Indeed, there is no place, 
no ſtate or ſcene of life, that hath not 
its proper and peculiar temptations ; even 
ſolitude itſelf is not without them, but 
they are few and faint in compariſon 
with thoſe to which our appearance on 
the great ſtage of the world expoſes us; 
and whenever they attack us in our re- 
ceſſes, they do, or may find us prepared 
and upon our guard: we are- then at 
leiſure to encounter them, and have helps 
near at hand, which, if made uſe of, will 
enable us to decline or baffle them; 
whereas in public, we are merely paſſive 
to ſuch impreſſions, which ftrike our 
minds ſo violently, and ſucceed each 
other ſo faſt, that we have no opportu- 
nity, no ſtrength, no inclination almoſt 
to withſtand them. 

The great riſque which virtue runs in 
company is from the neighbourhood of 
ill examples, which are of ſo conta- 
gious a nature, that if we live much 
_—_— them, \we ſhall as ſurely be cor- 
rupted by them, as he that often breathes 
an ill air will at laſt partake of the in- 
fection. It is dangerous for the moſt 
innocent perſon in the 'world to be too 
frequently and nearly a witneſs to the 
commiſkon of vice and folly. Such views 
leſſen the natural horror we have for 


ſuch actions, and render the thoughts of 


them more familiar, and leſs diſpleaſing 
to us, eſpecially when we are uſed to ſee 
ill things POO by perſons whom we 
regard: the favourable opinion we have 
N the doer extends itſelf to the action 
done, and leads us inſenſibly from ſeeing 
to approving, and from approving to 


inktating. And thus being (the very 
E + | | beſt 
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beſt of us) prone to do evil, and living 
in the midſt of evil; being attacked thus 
from without, and betrayed from within, 
we are not capable of making an effec- 
tual reſiſtance. The only refuge we have 
is in retreat, where we may at leiſure 
correct the ill impreſſions that have been 
made upon us, and, by diſuſe and diſ- 
tance, weaken the force of thoſe ill in- 
fluences which we could not wholly 
avoid. | | 
Another advantage which retirement 
affords us is, that it calms and compoſes 


all the paſſions, thoſe eſpecially of the 


tumultuous kind, which, while the bu- 
fineſs and pleaſures of life poſſeſs our 
hearts, are under a reſtleſs and violent 
agitation, We ſeldom mix long in con- 
verſation, without meeting with ſome ac- 
cident that ruffles and diſturbs us; 
ſomewhat that plays either upon our 
hopes or our fears, our averſions or de- 
fires, An injurious or ſlighting word 1s 
thrown out, which we think ourſelves 
obliged to reſent; or {:me innocent ex- 
pretion of ours is miſinterpreted and 
reſented by others, and that provokes a 
return. Our. enemy comes in our way, 
and kindles thoughts of averſion and 
hatred in us: we look upon thoſe who 
are above us in all the advantages of 
hſe with envious eyes, and with con- 
tempt on thoſe who- are beneath us, 
Thus are we delivered over from paſſion 
to paſſion, toſſed and diſquieted in our 
minds, during the intercourſe we main- 
tiin with the world; but when we quit 
it, and retire, all theſe winds are pre- 
ſently laid, and there is a perfect calm. 
The objects which excite us being re- 
moved, our appetites alſo languifh and 


die away; we poſſeſs out fouls in pati- 


ence and peace, and enjoy a profound 
tranquillity and reft, the pleaſure of 
which is great to thoſe who are ſo happy 
as to have a reliſh for it, and is enhanced 
by being always taſted with innocence. 
Wouldſt thou then be free from envy 
and ſcorn, from anger and ſtrife, fly from 
the occaſions of them: ſteal away from 
the great ſcene of paſſion and buſineſs 
into thy privacy, ſhut the doors about 
thee, commune cuith thy own heart in thy 
chamber, and be ſtill. Pſalm iv. 4. There 
all animoſities are forgotten, all purſuits, 
all competitions. ceaſe ; there all marks 


of diſtinction are. laid aſide, the great 


and the lowly, the prince and the ſüb. 


able to aſſiſt, and ready to receive hin. 


8 | 
ject, are upon the level; equally under 
the eye of one common Maſter, equally 
deſirous of pleaſing him, and mindleſ 
of leſſer intereſts and concerns. There 
the vanities and vexations of this world 
are ſhut out, and the conſiderations of 
another are let in, and our ſoul enjoy; 
that ſweet contentment and repoſe which 
it enjoys no where elſe, on this fide 
heaven. 1 

I have hitherto conſidered the uſeful. 
neſs of religious retreat, with reſpect to 
ſome ill impreſſions made vpon us in 
converſation, which it removes: I ſhall 
now conſider it as productive of the chief 
chriſtian graces and virtues, inaſmuch as 
it affords us the beſt opportunity of 
knowing God and ourſelves, and of 
taking all the proper methods to recon- nl 
eile and approve ourſelves to God, which 
are conſequent upon ſuch a knowledge. 
For though it be expedient for every 
rank and order of men, yet is it more 
particularly advantageous to penitents, nl 
to go up with our Saviour into the moun- Wn 
tain, apart, to pray. 75 

It is our duty and our privilege, our 
chief honour and happineſs, to be ac. 
quainted with Ged (Job, xxii. 21.) ; and 
this acquaintance can never be made, 
but where we diveſt ourſelves of all other 
acquaintance in our cloſets, When we 
have called off our thoughts from world. Wl: 
ly purſuits and engagements, then (and 
not till then) are we at liberty to fx 
them on the beſt, the moſt deſerving, 
and defirable of objects, God. To Rudy 
his bleſſed nature and perfections, to im- 
print a filial awe of him on our hearts, 
a lively ſenſe of his perpetual inſpection 
and preſence ; to abound in all the me- 
thods of devout application to him, in 
acts of petition and praiſe, of joy and 
wonder, of ſubmiſſion and hope, of love 
and afhance ; to open all our wants, and 
impart all our griefs to him, and to ex- 
preſs, in the moſt ſigniicant manner we 
are able, our entire and unlimited de- 
pendance upon him: till, by often dwell- 
ing on ſuch thoughts and reflections as 
theſe, we have made them familiar, ha- 
bitual, and natural to us, and can have 
as eaſy and delightful a recourſe to God, 
in all accidents, and upon all occaſions, 
as a fon hath to a beloved and loving 
parent, who, he knows, is at all times 


In 2 word, till we can look up to God n 
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ach ſtep of our coriduct, as 
nd and guide of ali our actions, 
1 centre of all our wiſhes, defires, and 
efigns, till we bring ourſelves to love 
othing in competition with him, nothing 
ut in order to the enjoyment of him, and 
=-lvc to do nothing, and be nothing, 
ut what we are ſure will pleaſe him. 
Can any thing refine, raiſe, or ennoble 
or natures more than ſuch a converſa- 
oon as this, which is thus begun, im- 
Wrovcd, and perfected in ſolitude ? Shall 
ee. not think it worth our while to ceaſe 
or a time from cultivating uſeleſs and 
ericming friendſhips with men, that we 
iy be the more at leiſure, and the bet- 
er qualified, to enter into this divine cor- 
eſpondence, which is of the vaſteſt con- 
era to us, and upon which our everlaſt- 
rg welfare depends ? 

While indeed our hearts are deeply 
ngaged in the concerns of this world, 
e cannot well reliſh the pleaſures of ſuch 
_—= {pi:itual commerce: but, after we have 
eace accuſtomed and inured ourſelves to 
., we ſhall find it the moſt delightful en- 
eertainment of the mind of man, pleaſing 
gs light to the eyes, /wweeter than honey 
4 ihe boney- comb. Senſual men may 
make {port with ſuch a pretence, and call 
it enchuſiaſm, and the product of an 
beated imagination; but they that taſte 
the ſatis faction, know it to be real, and 
would not part wich it for all the delights 
this world can afford; and which (in the 
iſparaging phraſe of the apoſtle) they 
nt but as dung, in compariſon of the 
--cellency of this knowledge of God, and 
Cori Jeſus. Phil. iii. 8. ? 
As religious retirement is a great 
-- gnmeans of advancing us in the knowledge 

ef God, fo doth it aſſiſt us towards at- 
taining a true knowledge of ourſelves, 
towards ſearching and trying all our ways, 


ing the ſtate of our conſciences. He that 


often balance his accounts, examine his 
Lains and his loſſes, and ſee what pro- 
portion they bear to each other; conſi- 
er where his conduct may have been 
faulty in any reſpect, and how for the 
fature to rectify it. The ſame vigilance 
ad care is requiſite in relation to our ſpi- 
ritual concerns alſo, and we can never 
ert it eſfectually but in the cloſet, where 
aach and ſilence befriend our inquiries, 
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When the. importunity of outward ob- 


as the ſupreme | 
the fix jects ceaſes, when the noiſe and avoca- 


and getting a right information concern- 


will thrive in his temporal affairs, muſt 


1 


$7 


tions of a troubleſome world are at a diſ- 
tance, we may enter upon theſe ſearches 
without difficulty, and finiſh them with< 
out interruption. We may then look in- 
wards, and take a diſtinct view of what 
at other times paſſes there unobſerved ; 
of our hidden inclinations and averſions; 
of the ſprings which ſecretly move us in 
all our purſuits ; of the temptations that 
beſet us hardeft, and moſt frequently foil 
us; of the ground that we have loſt or 
got in our ſeveral encounters. And when 
we are advanced thus far in the know- 
ledge of ourſelves, and of our ruling fins 
and infirmities, we have taken the moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary ſtep towards abound- 
ing in the three great duties of the peni- 
tent, contrition, reſolution, and prayer. 
Contrition is an holy grief, excited by 
a lively ſenſe, not only of the puniſhment 
due to our guilt (that the ſchools call ar- 
trition ), but lik ewiſe of the infinite good- 
neſs of God, againſt which we have of- 
fended, accompanied with» a deteſtation 
of our fin, and of ourſelves for the ſake 
of it. At this act of the mind repent- 
ance (properly ſpeaking) begins ; and 
this godly concern of heart is rarely at- 
tained, to be ſure, it can never be duly 
exerted and improved, but in private. 
And, therefore, in the ftory of St. Peter 
we may obſerve, that as ſoon as a con- 
viction of his guilt had ſeized him, it is 
ſaid, that he went out and wept bitterly 
(Matth. xxvi. 75.) ; he withdrew into a 
ſecret place, where he might mourn his 
own fall with freedom; where he might 
feed and raiſe up to a due height the in- 
ward anguiſh he felt, and olive him- 
ſelf in all the expreſſions of ſincere ſor- 
row. The wounds of conſcience, like 
other wounds, though generally received 
in public, muſt always be healed in pri- 
vate: there they may be laid open and 
ſearched to the bottom; there the raging 
ſmart of them is beſt endured; and there 
ſuitable remedies are moſt eaſily and moſt 
uſefully applied; where leiſure and reſt, 
filence, and a proper diſcipline, aſſiſt the 
patient, and promote the cure. | 
The next ſtep to contrition is, reſolu- 
tion, or a firm immutable purpoſe of 
heart, never more to allow ourſelves in 
that tranſgreſſion, which we now abomi- 
nate and deplore, And, in order to the 
offer hand Lens ae Bs ae forming 
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forming ſuch a well weighed and ftable 
reſolution, there muſt be a calm and clear 
foreſight of the difficulties which may at- 
tend the execution of it, and a juſt com- 
putation of our own ſtrength to bear up 
againſt them ; we muſt deliberately con- 
fider under what circumſtances the tempta- 
tion, againſt which we are now arm- 
ing ourſelves, hath beſet us hardeſt, and 
how, for the future, we may beſt decline 
them ; what helps and ſupports we have 
by experience found moſt uſeful, and how, 
in the day of trial, we may be ſecure of 
them; to what a broken, diſpirited ſtate 
of mind, we have already reduced our- 
ſelves, by fo often and lightly departing 
from what we had purpoſed; and with 
how much greater difficulty every time 
that we give way, we recover our ground. 
J need not prove to you, that theſe, and 
the like reflections, which are neceſſary 
towards our reſolving well and wiſely, 
can never be dwelt on, in all their due 
compaſs and force, but at leiſure, and in 
facred retirement. Doubtleſs, the good 
Pſalmiſt had been ſome time in his cloſet, 
and on his knees, when he uttered thoſe 
emphatical words; I have fworn, and am 
fledfaſtly purpoſed to keep thy righteous judg- 
ments. Pſalm cxix. 100. 

But of all the duties of the penitent, 
that which privacy belt qualifies us for, 
is prayer; which it enables us to perform 
in ſuch a manner as 1s hkely to be moſt 
prevalent and effectual. Great indeed is 
the excellence and advantage of public 
devotions, as they teſtify our common 
reverence of the Divine Being, as they 
are beſt fitted to implore, or to acknow- 
ledge public bleſſings, and as they ex- 
cite a public emulation in the breaſts of 
fincere worſhippers. However, in ſome 
reſpects, they muſt yield the pre-emi- 
nence to cloſet prayer; particularly in 
this, that they are not ſo well calculated 
as that to procure eaſe and repoſe of con- 
ſcience to the ſinner, and to adjuſt par- 
ticular accounts between God and our 
ſouls. For it is of ſpecial uſe to this 
. in theſe three reſpects, as it af- 
fords us the beſt opportunity of being 
fixed, fervent, and circumſtantial in our 
addreſſes to God. 

In the ſolemn ſervice of the ſanctuary, 
let us endeavour never ſo much to prevent 
diſtractions, we ſhall now and then be 
ſenſible of them: outward objects will 
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break in upon our ſenſes, and divert th; 
application of our minds; even the length 
of the office, and the daily return of the 
ſame forms, will, to perſons not right| 
qualified and diſpoſed, occafion ſpiritual 
languors and wanderings. And this i; 
not the caſe only of ſtated forms; the 
ſame inconveniencedoth, in a much higher 
degree, belong to unpremeditated pray. 
er; the hearers of which muſt firſt judge 


of the fitneſs, both of the matter an; 


the expreſſion, before they can reaſon. 
ably join in what they hear. And thu 


the novelty of the phraſe, inſtead of fu. 
ing, breaks and divides the attention of 


a fincere worſhipper; his curioſity in. 


deed may be awakened by this means, 3 
but his devotion is certainly checked and 
ſuſpended. Now, theſe obſtacles are all 298 


removed, theſe inconvemencies are pre. 
vented, when we pray in private. We 
are then placed immediately under the 
eye of God which awes us; but under 
no other eyes, and in the neighbourhood 
of no other objects, which might divert 
or diſcompoſe us. We are at liberty to 
employ that part of our time in the per. 


formance of this ſervice, when we find 


ourſelves beſt diſpoſed for it; to make 
choice of our own thoughts, and our own 
words, ſuch as are beſt ſuited to our pre- 
ſent neceſſities and deſires; and what is 
thus paſſing within ourſelves, we cannot 
but perceive and attend to. We may 
break off from the duty, whenever we 
find our attention flags, and return to it 
at a more ſeaſonable opportunity. 

Nor are we capable, at ſuch times, of 


being more fixed only, but likewiſe more 


fervent and inflamed. True religion i, 
ever modeſt and reſerved in its demea- 
nor, when it appears in public; jealous 
of doing any thing that may ſavour of 
vanity and oſtentation; unwilling to al- 
low itſelf in any ſuch earneſtneſs of ſpeech, 
or ſingularity of behaviour, as may call 
off the eyes and ears of others to obſerve 
them: it contents itſelf, for the mol 
part, with a compoſed and ſerious look, 
with a ſimple and unaffected carriage. 
But when public regards and reſtraints 
are taken off, the pious ſoul may then let 


Itſelf looſe into the higheſt fervours of 


zeal, into the freeſt raptures of thought, 
and into a ſuitable vehemence and 
warmth of expreflion : there is no ori 
of holy addreſs, which it is not * * 

we 
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ed to make uſe of; no outward figns 
devotion and reverence, which it may 
ot decently abound in. | 
= There is yet another great advantage 
at attends our private devotions : they 
ee us leave to be as expreſs and parti- 
lar as we pleaſe in our repreſentations. 
the church, the ſinner and the faint, 
en of all ranks, diſtinctions, and at- 
iaments in virtue, muſt join in the ſame 
ommon forms; and though each of 
em may, by a ſudden glance of mind, 
apt the general words to his own cir- 
Sumſtances, yet one branch of the ſer- 
ice preſſes too faſt upon another to ad- 
it of any pauſe between them; and 
ey therefore who lie under the load of 
particular guilt, riſe not from their 
nees with ſo much comfort as they 
ould have done, had they been at li- 
erty to dwell upon it, and confeſs it in 
il its aggravations, This liberty their 
oſet, and that alone, can afford them. 
here they may expatiate as much as 
hey pleaſe upon their wants and unwor- 
ineſs; there they may pour out all 
eeir complaints to God, and lay open 
i their griefs and fears, and ſend up all 
heir thanks and acknowledgments : 
heir importunities are not forbidden, 
epetitions are not unbecoming, but they 
ay perſiſt knocking till it is opened 
chem, and aſking till they have ob- 
ined. 
RS Theſe are ſome of the many ſpiritual 
8d vantages which the preſent hours of 
poly recollection, when well employed, 
i be ſure to afford us. And God 
rant that all of us may, as we have 
ET pportunity and leiſure, ſo employ 
em! | 
= Indeed, the greater our ſphere of pub- 
sc action is, the leſs time we can allow 
orſelves to ſpend in theſe religious ex- 
Frciſes ; but ſtill ſome of it is due to 
ieem, nor can any ſecular cares or avo- 
tions whatſoever wholly excuſe us from 
7 4 it. Our bleſſed Lord, we are 
re, had very great buſineſs to tranſact 
ich mankind, and a very ſhort time in 
Which to finiſh it; and yet, during his 
rc years converſation on earth, we 


ond him often exchanging the duties of 
ht, e active and public ſtate for thoſe of 
nd e ſolitary and private, ſending the mul- 
on 8 des away, and going up into the moun- 
a 


_ art, to pray. And we are ſure 
t in this, as well as other reſpects, 
= 12 
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he left us an example, that we ſhould fol- 
low his ſteps. 2 Pet. ii. 21. 

To him, together with the Father and 
the bleſſed Spirit, three perſons and one 
God, be aſcribed all majeſty, dominjion, 
and power, now and for evermore. 
Amen, 


SERMON XII. 
A Funeral Sermon. 


I COR. XV. 19. 


If in this life or.ly we have hope in Chriſt, we 
are of all men moſt miſerable. 


8von diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful oc- 
caſions as theſe, were inſtituted, not 
ſo much in honour of the dead, as for 
the uſe, of the living : that opportunity 
may be taken from hence, to excite in 
perſons attending on theſe ſolemnities, a 
due ſenſe of the uncertainty and vanity 
of all earthly ſatisfactions; to imprint 
upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and reflections, a lively perſuaſion of the 
certainty of a future ſtate, and an ear- 
neſt deſire of fitting and preparing them- 
ſelves for it. 
There is no ſeaſon to which ſuch 
thoughts as theſe are more ſuitable, nor 
any wherein men are likely to be more 
affected with them; and therefore I have 
choſen (not unfitly, I hope) to explain to 
you, at preſent, that great argument 
for a future ſtate which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. 
F in this life only we have hope in Chrift, 
<ve are of all men moſt miſerable.— That 
is, if all the benefits we expect from the 
Chriſtian inſtitution were confined within 
the bounds of this preſent life, and we 
had no hopes of a better ſtate after this, 
of a great and laſting reward in a life 
to come, we Chriſtians ſhould be the 
moſt abandoned and wretched of crea- 
tures : all other ſorts and ſeas of men 
would evidently have the advantage of 
us, and a much ſurer title to happineſs 
than we. | 
T his conceſſion the apoftle openly 
makes, and from hence he would be 
underſtood to infer (though the infer- 
ence be not expreſſed), that therefore 
there muſt needs be another ſtate, to 
make up the inequalities of this, and to 
ſalve all irregular appearances ; ſince it 
| | 18 
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is impoſfible to conceive that a juſt and 
good God ſhould ſuffer the juſteſt and 
beſt of men (ſuch as the beſt chriſtians 
certainly are) to be oftentimes the molt 
miſerable. _ 3 

If St., Paul found it neceſſary earneſtly 
to preſs this argument on the Corin- 
thians, ſoon after he had planted the 
goſpel among them, and confirmed it by 
miracles, it cannot but be highly requi- 
fite for us, who live at ſuch a diſtance 
from that age of miracles, to ſupport 
and enliven our faith, by dwelling often 
on the ſame conſiderations ; and this ar- 
gument therefore I ſhall endeavour to 
open and apply, in the following dil- 
courſe : wherein, 


(I.) Firſt, I ſhall ſhew the undoubted 
truth of the apoſile's conceſſion, and 
from thence ſhall eftabliſh, in the 

(II.) Second place, the truth of that 
concluſion which he builds upon it. 


(III.) After which I ſhall ſuggeſt to 


you ſome rules and directions, Which, if 
duly purſued, will enable you to live 
like thoſe who have their hope in ano- 
ther life; like men, who look upon 
themſelves as being only on their paſ- 
ſage through this ſtate, but as belonging 
properly to that which is to come: on 
which therefore their eye, their aim, 
and their hopes are altogether fixed and 
employed. 


(IV.) And theſe general reſlections 


ſhall be followed (as they will very na- 


turally be followed) by a juſt and faith- 
ful account of that valuable perſon, whoſe 
remains now lie before us. 


I. As to the conceſſion of the apoſtle, 
I ſhall urge it ſomewhat farther than the 
letter of the text will carry us; proving 
to you, under two different heads, that 
were there no other life but this, firſt, 
men would really be more miſerable 
than beaſts; and, ſecondly, the beſt men 
would be often the moſt miſerable: I 
mean, as far as happineſs or miſery are 
to be meaſured from pleaſing or painful 
ſenſations ; and ſuppoling the preſent to 
be the only life we are to lead, I ſee not 
but that this might be eſteemed the true 
meaſure of them. 


Firſt, Were there no life after this, 


men would be more miſerable than beaſts; 
for in this life it is plain that beaſts 
have, in many reſpects, the advantage 


: 


life that ſurround us. 
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of them, inaſmuch as they enjoy preaty 
ſenſual pleaſures, and feel fewer corpy. 
ral pains, and are utter ſtrangers to | 
thoſe anxious and tormenting thought, 
which perpetually haunt and diſquie 
mankind. | 

\ The pleaſures of ſenſe are probabl 
reliſned by beaſts in a more exquiſi, 
degree than they are by men, for the 
taſte them ſincere and pure always, with. 
out mixture or alloy, without being dif. 
trated in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. 

They follow nature in their defirs 
and fruitions, carrying them no farther 
than ſhe directs, and leaving off at th: 
point at which exceſs would gro, 
troubleſome and hazardous; ſo that ther nl 
appetite is not deſtroyed or dulled b 
being gratified, but returns always freu 
and vigorous to its object. Hence ther 
organs are generally better diſpoſed tha 
ours. for 1eceiving grateful impreſſion 
from ſenſible objects, being leſs liable 
to be vitiated by diſeaſes and other bo- 
dily accidents, which diſorder our frame, 
and extremely leſſen the complacer Wl 
we have in all the good things of th: 
Nor are the plc: Wn 
ſures which the brutal part of the cre. 
ation enjoy, ſubje& to be leſſened ar 
way by the uneaſineſs which ariſes tron 
fancy and opinion. They Lave not th: 
art of growing miſerable upon the vie, 
of the happineſs of others, it being ti: Wl 
peculiar privilege of 8 being, ll 
when they are otherwiſe {ſufficiently 
bleſſed, to create trouble to themſelves, 
by needleſs compariſons. 

They are under no checks from res- 
ſon and reflection, which, by repreſen Wn 
ing perpetually to the mind of man ti: Wn 
meanneſs of all ſenſual gratification, Wl 
do, in great meaſure, blunt the edge = 
his keeneſt deſires, and pall all his es- 
joyments. They are not aware of a vl 
perior good, or. of any higher end v8 
which they might be ordained. The 
feel no inward reproaches for tranſgreſ- 
ing the bounds of their duty, and tis 
laws of their nature. They have no urg; 
eaſy preſages of a future reckoning np 
wherein the pleaſures they now tal 
muſt be accounted for, and may pe 
haps be outweighed by the pains whit 
ſhall then lay hold of them. None 
their ſatisfactions are impaired by tif 
fear of loſing them, by haas dread © 


1 
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th which hangs over the mere natural which are poſlible to be attained by him, 
1, and like the hand-writing on the. that he thinks the bounding of his de- 
u, damps all his mirth and jollity; fires and defigns within the line which 
d by which he is, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, his birth and fortune have marked out, 
his life-time ſulject unto bondage (Heb. to be a great and indiſpenſable duty. 
WS :c.): that is, in a mean, dejected, He hath /carnt in whatſoever late he is, 
vidh fate of mind. In a word, they herewith to be content (Phil. vi. 11.) and 
ve no concern for what is paſt, no doth not therefore eagerly aſpire after 
eaſy expectations of what is to come, an higher condition of life, 1s not over- 
t are ever tied down to the preſent. ſolicitous to procure to himſelf a larger 
nent, and to the preſent enjoyment, ſphere of enjoyment. | 
in that they are vigorouſly and to- From theſe and many other conſider- 
iy employed. ; ations (which I need not mention) it is 
in theſe reſpects it may be truly af- manifeſt, that the beſt of men do gene- 


her med, that if we had hope in this life rally enjoy leaſt of the pleaſures and ſa- 
* ly, men would be really more miſe- tisfactions of life: it is as manifeſt, that 
pie than beaſts; and on the ſame ac- they are moſt expoſed to the troubles and 
a unt, | | dangers of it. we: 

bl Secondly, The beſt of men would be They are determined to hve up to the 
cl: ten the moſt miſerable ; for their prin- holy rule by which they have obliged 
het "353 ples give them not, leave to taſte ſo themſelves to walk, whatever may be 
han cc! of the pleaſures of life as other the conſequences of it, though ſore 
01 Wen's do, and expoſe them more to evils, and great temporal inconveni- 
1b: We troubles and dangers of it. encies, ſhould ſometimes attend the diſ- 
bo- The principles of good men give them charge of their duty. Ihe hypocrite 


t leave to taſte ſo freely of the plea- hath the art of bending his principles 

res of life as other men's do: for their and practice always to whatever is for 
eat and 8 principle 1s, to fit his convenience, and of falling in with 

— looſe from thoſe pleaſures, and be the faſhion of a corrupt and wicked 

moderate in the uſe of them, as they world; but the truly upright man is in- 

Wn, in order to maintain the empire of flexible in his uprightneſs, and unalter- 

e mind over the body, and keep the able in his purpoſes : nothing can make | 

petites of the one in due ſubjection to him remiſs in the practice of his duty, | 

e reaſoning powers of the other. No no proſpect of intereſt can allure him, no 

all part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining fear of danger can diſmay him. 


om chat wherein. ſenſual men place It will be his lot often to look ſingu- 
nt; cir felicity : in mortifying the deeds 7 lar in looſe and licentious times, and to 
en bod, and making no proviſion for the become a by-word and a reproach on 


7 fulfil the luſis thereof. Rom. xiii. that account among the men of wit and 
935 A truly good man thinks himſelf pleaſure. He is not for our turn (will 
eliged, not only to forbear thoſe gra- they ſay, as their words are repreſented 

—_—'cations which are forbidden by the in the book of Wiſdom), be. is clean con- 
ies of reaſon and religion, but even to trary to our doings; he was made to re- 


rc o BE ſtrain himſelf in unforbidden inſtances, prove our thoughts; he is grievous unto us, 
cn When by allowing himſelf in what is in- ever to behold ; for bis life is not like other 
a (u- ecent, he would either run the riſque men's, his ways are of another faſpion. 
d of being farther betrayed into what is Wild. ii. 12. 14, 15. And theſe ill 


ot ſo, or would breed matter of offence thoughts, once entertained, will (we may 
his weak and misjudging neighbour. be ſure), as occaſion offers, be followed 


tu ee lives not for himſelf alone, but bath by worte uſage. 

regard in all his actions to the great Some chriſtian virtues (for inſtance, 
ning dmmunity wherein he is encloſed ; and humility and meekneſs) do, as it were, 
tau res the reins thereof to bis appetites invite injuries; for it is an encourage- 
pe —_ farther, than the indulging them is ment to baſe and inſolent minds to out- 
hic 


onſiſtent with the general good and rage men, when they have hopes of do- 


1e do appineſs of ſociety, ing it without a return. If it be a man's 
the He is ſo far from [graſping at all the known principle to depart from his right 
d 8 Avantages and ſatisfactions nr world, in a ſmall matter, rather than break 
des a | | 
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chriſtian peace, ill men will be tempted 


to make illegal and unjuſt encroach- 
ments upon him. He who reſolves to 
walk by the goſpel rule, of forbearing all 
attempts, all deſire of revenge, will pro- 
bably have opportunities, every now and 
then, given to exerciſe his forgiving 
temper. 

Thus good and pious perſons are, by 
the nature and tendency of their prin- 
Ciples, more expoſed. to the troubles and 
ill accidents of life, as well as greater 
ſtrangers to the pleaſures and advan- 
tages of it, than other leſs conſcientious 
men are; and on both theſe accounts, 
what the apoſtle lays down in the text is 
evidently and experimentally true, that 
if in this life only they had hope, they 
were of all men moſt miſerable. 

II. From which conceſſion, which he 
thas openly makes, he would be under- 
ſtood (as I told you) to infer, though 
the inference be not expreſſed, that there 
muſt therefore neceſſarily be another 
ſtate to make up the inequalities of this, 
and to falve all irregular appearances. 
For if God be infinitely holy and pure, 
and juſt and good, he muſt needs take 
delight in thoſe of his creatures that re- 
ſemble him moſt in theſe perfections. 
He cannot but love virtue wherever it 
is, and reward it, and annex happineſs 
always to the exerciſe of it; and yet 
this is ſo far from being the caſe, that 
the contrary often happens in this life, 
where even the greateſt ſaints are ſome- 
times made the moſt remarkable inſtan- 
ces of ſuffering. We may therefore 
ſurely conclude, that there muſt be a fu- 
ture ſtate, wherein theſe rewards ſhall be 
beftowed, and this love of God to good 
men made to appear, and the eternal 
and inſeparable connexion between vir- 
tue and happineſs manifeſted, in the ſight 
of angels and men. It cannot conſiſt 
with the divine attributes, that the im- 
Pious man's joys ſhould, upon the whole, 
exceed thoſe of the upright ; or that 
the beaſts of the field, which ſerve him 
not and know him not, ſhould yet enjoy 
2 more entire and perfect happineſs 
than the lord of this lower creation, 
man himſelf, made in God's own image, 
to. acknowledge and adore him; and 


therefore, as certainly as God is, a time 


there will and muſt be when all theſe 
unequal diſtributions of good and evil 
mall be ſet right, and the wiſdom and 
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reaſonableneſs of all his tranſactions with 
all his creatures be made as clear as the 
noon day. 70 

And this, before that revelation had 
enlightened the world, was the very bet 


argument for a future ſtate which man. 


kind had to reſt upon. Their philoſo- 
phical reaſonings, drawn from the nz. 
ture of the ſoul, and from the infting; 
and preſages bf immortality implanted 
in it, were not ſufficiently clear and con. 
cluſive. The only 


ful men amoggſt the heathen pretended 
in this caſe co have, was from the con. 


ſideration ſuggeſted in the text; ani 
from thence ſome of them reaſoned i 


* out doubt or heſitancy, and lived 
and died in fuch a manner as to ſhey 
that they believed their own reaſon. 
ings. 

Ft may ſuffice thus far to have en. 
larged on that great argument of a fu. 
ture ſtate, which 1s urged by St. Paul in 
the words before us. If in this life 
„ oply we had hope, men would really 


cc 


ce the beſt of men oftentimes the moſt 


miſerable. But it is 1mpoſlible to 
imagine, that a God of infinite wil. 
dom and goodneſs ſhould diſtribute 
happineſs and miſery ſo unequally and 
abſurdly; it remains therefore, that 
good men have a well-grounded hope 
in another life, and are as certain of 
a future recompence as they are of 
the being and attributes of God.“ 

III. The beſt uſe I can make of this 
comfortable truth, thus explained, is, to 
exhort you from thence to live like thoſe 


ce 
cc 
ec 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ce 


-who have their hope in another life: 


like men who look upon themſelves as 
being upon their porn only through 
this preſent world, but as belonging pro- 
perly to that which is to come. And 
thus we may be ſaid to live, if we ob- 
ſerve the following plain rules and di- 
rections, which are not the leſs uſeful 
becauſe they are plain ones. 
them will give a natural occafion t0 
thoſe who knew the deceaſed perſon, 
of anticipating his character in their 
thoughts: for he did really in good 
meaſure (and with due allowances made 
for human frailties) govern himſelf by 
them; and I may, for that reaſon | 
hope, be ſuffered to inſiſt the more free!) 
upon them. 


Now 


ſure foundation © 
hope, which the wiſeſt and moſt thought. Wl 
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ow to live like thoſe that have their 
the ee in another life, implies, 1 
ira, That we indulge ourſelves in 
WS 7>ratifications of this preſent life very 
ringly; that we keep under our ap- 
ites, and do not let them looſe into 
fo. YA enjoyments of ſenſe, but ſo ule the 
12. d things of this world, as not 
ang them, ſo take delight in them, 
to rememher that we are to part with 
n, and to exchange them for more 
eeilent and durable enjoyments: Bre- 
„ (ſays St. Peter), I beſeech you, as 
rims, abſtain from fleſply luſts. 1 Pet. 
—_ ::. They who paſs through a fo- 
ga country towards their native home, 
not uſually give up themſelves to an 
aer purſuit of the pleaſures of the 
ee, ought not to dwell long upon 
em, — with greedineſs, but make 
of them only for their refreſhment 
che way, and fo as not to be diverted 
m purſuing their journey, 
= A good chriſtian mult partake of thoſe 
ateful repaſts of ſenſe which he meets 
c here below, in like manner as the 
ss did of their Paſſover, 27h their 
SS: 2irded, their ſpoes on their feet, and their 
—_— : h:ir hand, eating it in haſte. Exod. 
. 11. That is, he muſt always be in a 
vclling poſture, and fo taſte ſenſual plea- 
res, as one that is about to leave them, 
ad deſires to be ſtopped as little as he 
n by them, in his way towards the 
ad of his hopes, the ſalvation of his 
Wy. And to this cuſtom of the Jews 
. Peter, in his exhortation to ſobriety 
d temperance, may be ſuppoſed to al- 
ae: berefore (ſays he), gird up the 
W's of your mind, and be ye ſober. 1 Pet. 
iz. g 
Indeed, it is impoſſible for a man to 
ve a lively hope in another life, and 
te be deeply immerſed in the enjoy- 
ents of this: inaſmuch as the happi- 
s of our future ſtate ſo far exceeds all 
at we can propoſe to ourſelves at pre- 
t, both in degree and duration, that 
one firmly perſuaded of the reality 
that happineſs, and earneſtly deſirous 
obtaining it, all earthly ſatisfactions 
uſt needs look little, and grow flat 


_ 
. 
108 


od d unſavoury, eſpecially when by ex- 
de rience he finds, that too free a parti- 
by ration of theſe, indiſpoſes him ex- 
[ zmely for thoſe ; for all the duties that 
ly e neceſſary-to be performed, and all 


© good qualities that are neceſſary to 
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be attained, in order to arrive at them. 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite 
to ſpiritual things abates, in proportion 
as his ſenſual appetite is indulged and 
encouraged; and that carnal deſires kill 
not only the defire, but even the power 
of taſting purer delights; and on both 
theſe accounts therefore, flies too deep a 
draught of all earthly enjoyments : Having 
this hope in him, he purifieth himſelf, even 
as he (i. e. even as the author and re- 
vealer of this hope) 7s pure. 1 John, itt. 3. 
A ſecond inſtance, wherein we may be 
ſaid to hve like thoſe who have their 
hope in another life, is, if we bear the 
uneaſineſſes that befal us here with 
conſtancy and patience ; as knowing, that 
though our paſſage througk this world 
ſhould be rough and troubleſome, yet 
the trouble will be but ſhort, and the 
reſt and contentment we ſhall find at the 
end, will be an ample recompence for 
all the little inconveniencies we meet 
with in our way towards it. We muſt 
not expect, that our journey through 
the ſeveral ſtages of this life ſhould 
all ſmooth and even, or that we ſhould 
perform it wholly without diſaſters, ill 
accidents, and hindrances. While we live 
in this world, where good and bad men 
are blended together, and where there 
is alſo a mixture of good and evil wiſely 
diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of 
his Providence, we are not to wonder if 
we are moleſted by the one, as well as 
benefited by the other. It 1s our preſent 
lot and condition to be ſubject to ſuch 
caſualties, which therefore, as they ought 
not to ſurpriſe, ſo much leſs ſhould they 
deject us; nor can they, if we look for- 
ward, and entertain ourſelves with the 
proſpect of that happineſs to which we 
are haſtening, and at which, when we 
arrive, even the remembrance of the 
difficulties we now undergo, will contri- 
bute to enhance our pleaſure, 
Indecd, while we are in the fleſh, we 
cannot be utterly inſenſible of the af- 
flictions that befal us. What is in itſelf 
harſh and ungrateful, muſt needs make 
harſh and ungrateful impreſſions upon 
us; and therefore, to pretend to be per- 
fectly eaſy under any great calamity of 
life, muſt be the effect either of hypo- 
criſy or ſtupidity. However, though it 
be not in our power to make an affliction 
no affliction, yet it is certainly in our 


power to take off the edge, and leſſen 


the 


* 
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the weight of it, by a full and ſteady 


view of thoſe divine joys that are pre- 
pared for us in another ſtate, which ſhall 
thortly begin, and never end. We may 
fay and think with St Paul, I reckon 
that the ſufferings of this preſent life are 
not 'worthy to be compared with the glory 
that ſhall be revealed. Rom. viii. 18. 
And thus ſaying and thinking, we may 
bear the heavieſt load that can be laid 
upon us with contentedneſs at leaſt, if 
not with cheerfulneſs. 

A third inſtance of our living like thoſe 
that have their hope in another life is, 
x we always take the account of a future 
ſtate into our ſchemes and reaſonings 
about the concerns. of this world, and 
form our judgments about the worth 
or emptineſs of things here, according 
as they are or are not of uſe in relation to 
what is to come after. 1 £2 

He who ſojourns in a foreign coun- 
try, refers what he ſees and hears abroad 
to the ſtate of things at home. With 
that view he makes all his reflections 
and inquiries, and .by that meaſure he 
Judges of every thing which befals him- 
ſelf or others in his travels. This pat- 
tern ſhould be our guide in our preſent 
ftate of - pilgrimage, wherein we often 
miſinterpret the events of Providence, 
and make a wrong uſe of them, by at- 
tending to the. maxims of this life only 
and ſo thinking of the world, which we 
are now in, and of the affairs of it, as if 
both that and they, and we, had no 
manner of relation to another; whereas 
in truth what we ſee is in order only to 
what we do not ſee ; and both theſe 
ſtates therefore muſt be joined and con- 
fidered together, if we intend to reflect 
wiſely and juſtly on preſent appearances; 
for as no man Knobel lobe or hatred, 
ſo neither can he diſcern good or evil 
purely by what is before bim. Eccleſ. 
IX, 1. 

We, perhaps, when we ſec vice re- 
markably proſperous, or virtue in deep 
diſtreſs: when a man who is and does 
good to mankind, happens to be cat off 
in the vigour of his ſtrength, and in the 
midſt of his innocent enjoyments, whilſt 
the wicked grow old, yea are mighty in 
power (Job, xxi. 7.), and come to their 
grave in à full age, like as a jhock of 
corn cometh in, in his ſeaſon : Job, v. 25. 
we, I fay, in ſuch caſes, arc ready to 
1 8 8 | 
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out of an unequal management, 
and to blame the divine adminiſtration; 
whereas, if we conſidered that there j; 
another ſtate after this, wherein all the 
ſeeming irregularities may be ſet right, 
and that in the mean time they are 9 
uſe to diſtinguiſh the ſound from thy 
falſe believer, to exerciſe the faith 
good men, and by that means -entitl, 
them to a greater reward; this one 
conſideration would make all our mur. 
murs ceaſe, and all thofe fancied diff. 
culties vaniſh. | 
Many other inftances like theſe there 
are, wherein (I ſay) we ſhall never be 
able to give ourſclves a ſatisfactory ac. 
count of the divine conduct, as it ap- 
pears to us at preſent, without drawing 
our arguments and reflections from a fu. 
ture ſtate, and forming ſuch a ſcheme 
of things as ſhall at once take in bot 
time and eternity. We may, in the. 
Fourth place, be ſaid to hve like thoſe 


that place their hope in another world, 


when we have in a great meaſure con- 
quered our dread of death, and our 
unreaſonable love of life, and are even 
prepared, and willing to be diſſolved, 
and to be with Chrilt, as ſoon as ever 
he thinks fit to call us. Till we hare 
wrought ourſelves up into this degree of 
chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 
We cannot ſo well be ſaid to have our 
hope as our fear in another life, wile 
we are mighty loth and unwilling to 
part with this for the fake of it. 

Not that it is in the power of human 
nature, without extraordinary degrees df 
divine grace, to look death in the face 
unconcerned, or to throw off life with 
the ſame eaſe as one doth a garment 
upon going to reſt. Theſe, are heroic 
heights of virtue, attained but by fes, 
and matter of ſtrict duty to none. Hon: 
ever, it is. poſlible for all of us to leſſen 
our natural fears of this kind, by reli. 
gious conſiderations; by a firm belief ol, 
and a frequent meditation upon those 
joys that ſhall be revealed, to raiſe ou- Wl 
ſelves up into a contempt of. preſent !- Wi 
tisfactions, and into a reſolution of ſub- Wi 
mitting ourſelves, if not joyfully, ye 
meekly and calmly, to the ſentence « 
death, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God 0 
inflict it upon us. This, I ſay, is a ve) 
practicable degree of chriſtian magna 
nimity and courage, and it is both tie 


Cul 


aof making it 
ere, preſent to us: it muſt be our ſo- 
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zuty and the intereſt of every 


hriſtian to attain it; which we mall be 


\e better enabled to do, if, in the 
Fifth and laſt place, We make a pro- 


per uſe of ſuch opportunities as theſe, and 


of all other ſeaſons of ſerious reflection, 
vhich are afforded us, in order to fix in 
pur minds a lively and —_—_— ſenſe of 
he things of another world. They are 
nder the diſadvantage of being diſtant, 
and therefore operate but faintly upon 
us. To remedy this inconvemency, we 
nuſt frequently revolve within ourſelves 
Wrheir certainty and great importance; ſo 


0 bring them near, and make them 


familiar to us, till they become a conſtant 
ad ready principle of action, which we 
can have recourſe to upon all occaſions. 
If we really live under the hope of fu- 
ure happineſs, we ſhall be apt to taſte it 


by way of anticipation and forethought ; 
n image of it will meet our minds often, 


3 and Ray for ſome time there, as all pleaſ- 
ng expectations do, and that in propor- 


aon to the pleaſure we take in them. I 
ppeal to you if it be not ſo in your tem- 
oral affairs. Hath any of you a great 


atereſt at ſtake in a far-diſtant part of 
be world? Hath he ventured a good 
are of his fortune thither; and may 
eaſonably hope for a vaſt and exceeding 
eturn? His thoughts will be often em- 
Wployed on this ſubjet; and, the nearer 


oe time of his expectation approacheth, 


e more he will think of it; for, where 
„ 'rea/ure is, there will his heart alſo moſt 
ertainly be. Luke, xii. 34. Now, our 
Spiritual intereſts, and the great concern- 
rents of a future ſtate, would, doubtleſs, 
eceur as often to our minds, and affect 
hem as deeply, if we were but as much 
earneſt in our purſuit of them; and, 
oerefore, we may take it for granted, 
bat we are not fo diſpoſed as we ought 
s be towards them, if we can forget 


em for any long time, or refle&t on 


hem with indifference and coldneſs. 
That this may not be the caſe, it will, 
| ſay, be neceſſary for us to take ſet 
imes of y-ray on what is future, 
y that means as it 


mn buſineſs and endeavour, at fit ſea- 
Ons, to turn the ſtream of our thoughts 


rom earthly, towards divine objects; to 


etire from the hurry and noiſe of this 


orld, in order to entertain ourſelves with 
ie proſpecꝭ of another. | 
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SERMON. XII. 
A Charity Sermon. 


ST. MATTH. XXV. 40. 


Verily, I ſay unto you ; inaſmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. ; 


CT. Paul being brought into the Areo- 

pagus, or higheſt court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doctrine he had 
preached concerning Jeſus and the reſur- 
rection, fitly took that occaſion to imprint 


on the minds of thoſe magiſtrates, before 


whom he ſtood, the belief of a future 
judgment, and to ſhew what connection 
there was between the riſing of Jeſus from 
the grave, and his coming to judge the 
world. God, ſaid he, hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given aſſurance 
unto all men, in that he-hath raiſea him 


from the dead. Acts, xvii. 31. The riſing 


of Jeſus from the dead was an irreſiſtible 
evidence of the truth of his doctrine; 
and one part of his doctrine was, that he 
would judge the world. By riſing from 
the dead, he took poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom (all power being then given unto him 
both in heaven and in earth), and was to 
reign till all his enemies were put under his 


Feet (Matth. xxviii. 18.; 1 Cor. xv. 


25.) ; that is, till evil men and evil ſpirits 
were judged, which was the laſt and moſt 
illuſtrious inſtance, wherein his kingly 
power was to be exerciſed ; and then (and 
not till then) he was to deliver up his 
kingdom to the Father. 1 Cor. xv. 24. On 


theſe (but more eſpecially on the former 


of theſe) accounts, did God give aſſurance 
unto all men, that he would judge the world 
in righteouſneſs by that man wchom he had 
ordained, in that he raiſed him from' the. 
dead. | | 

The feſtival of our Lord's reſurrection 


we have already celebrated; and may 
now therefore turn our thoughts not im- 


properly to conſider the chief conſequence 
of his reſurrection, a judgment to come: 
that branch of it eſpecially which re- 
lates to the inquiries that our Judge will 
then make concerning our obedience to 
his great commandment of charity; the 
enforcing of which, is the pious and'pe- 


culiar deſign of theſe annual aſſembles. 
| ＋ 
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In the account of that ſolemnity, which 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf hath, given 
us, we are told, that he will hen /ay to 
them on his right band; Come, ye bleſſed 0 
my Father, inherit the kingdum prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world, For 


was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; 


1 was thirſty, and ye gave me drink ;, 1 


cas a ſtranger, and ye took me in; naked, 


and ye clothed me; 1 was fick, and ye vi- 
fried me; I was in prijen, and ye came unto 
me. Amazed at this merciful ſentence, 
and noways conſcious of any ſuch de- 
ſerts, theſe good and humble perſons are 
ſaid to reply; Lord, when Jaxv we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee ? or thirſty, and 
gave thee drink? when ſaw we thee a 
ranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
. clothed thee ? er when ſaw we thee ſich, 

or in priſon, and came unto thee ? To which 
our Saviour makes this memorable and 
gracious return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts, and to be for ever ſounding in the 
ears of all induſtrious promoters of charity; 
Verily, I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. True it is, me in 
perſon ye never relieved, ſupported, 
comforted ; but ſince ye performed theſe 
| kind offices to others (who belonged to 
me) at my command, and for my ſake, 
I take what you did to them (even to 
one of the leaſt of them) as done to my- 


ſelf, and ſhall, under that notion, now 


give you an exceeding recompence for 
it. Come, therefore, ye blefſed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. 

I do not think this account is to be 
underſtood literally, but with ſuch allow- 
-ances as are uſually made in the explica- 
tion of our Saviour's parables ; which 
hold, not in- every particular circum- 
ſtance, but only as to the main ſcope and 
drift of them. Now the general defign 
of this relation manifeſtly is to propoſe 
to us two conſiderations, which are power - 
ful inducements to the practice of charity: 
one, „That upon this head, we ſhall 
% chiefly be examined and tried at the 
great day of account ;?* the other: 


«« That acts of mercy done to the poor, 


ee ſhall then be accepted and rewarded, 
« as done to our Saviour himſelf.” 

Of theſe two points, the former is ſuf- 
 ficiently implied throughout the tenor of 
our Lord's diſcourſe, wherein all the in- 


. ances mentioned relate to the ſingle 
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great price even à cup of 


2 Sea. I, 
head of charity: the latter is direct 


affirmed, in very emphatical words, and 


with a ſolemn preface, never uſed by ou 


Saviour, but to give us warning of ſome 


remarkable truth that is to follow. V.. 
rily, I jay unto you, inaſmuch as ye hazy 


done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my bre. 


thren, ye have done it unto me. 

The words, therefore, afford proper 
matter for our devout reflection, under 
the two following heads of inquiry : 


I. Why, in the account given of the 
proceedings at the day of judgment, 
acts of mercy alone are mentioned? 

II. In what ſenſe, and for what rea. 
ſons, it may be preſumed, that our $a- 
viour will then accept the acts of mercy 
we now do to his poor brethren (ſuch he 


vouchſafes to call them) as done to him. 
ſelf ? 


I. As to the firſt of theſe inquiries, it 
is to be conſidered, that the external ad 
of mercy here mentioned; are ſuppoſed to 
include that principle of divine love c 
charity from whence they flow, and from 
which alone they derive all their worth 
and excellence. It is the inward habit, 
or grace of charity, which recommend 
the outward act; ſo that the leaſt and 
loweſt inſtances of goodneſs, ſpringing 
from this ſource, are in the fight of Gd 
cold water 
given to a thirſty diſciple, in the name if 
Chriſt, all not leſe its reward. Matth. x. 
42. Whereas the moſt extraordinary and 
ſhining acts of charity, when ſeparated 

from a principle of divine love, are of 1 
value; for, if we beſtow all our gocds i 
feed the poor, and have not charity, it pri 
fiteth us nothing. 1 Cor. xXuli. 3. And, 
therefore, the 

Firft, and moſt obvious account of the 
diſtinguiſhing mention here made of at 
of mercy, may be taken from the {ur 
paſling dignity and worth of that divine 


grace which produceth them, which 8. 


aul tells us, is preferable even to fail 


and Hope; for the greateſt of theſe three i 


charity. 1 Cor. Xiu. 3 Bs 
I ſhould not wander from my point, i 


I took occaſion here largely to explit 


the grounds and reaſons of this prefer 
ence.; ſince, whatever excellence there 
is in the cauſe or principle, muſt der" 


. a. proportionable excellence alſo on tif 


effect; and therefore, a full Apt 
| | , 


* 
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doſe grounds and reaſons would tend to 
wtisfy our preſent inquiry. But having 
ther matter to offer, which is of nearer 
pd plainer uſe, I ſhall mention them 
nly without inſiſting upon them. y 
Charity then (or a love of God which 
orks by a love of our neighbour) 1s 
reater than faith or hope, becauſe it 
ppoſes theſe graces to be previouſly 
xerciſed, and is indeed the reſult and 
ward of them. Faith ſtedfaſtly be- 
eves, hope eagerly expects; but love, 
hich is the end and conſummation of 
oth, enjoys. 1. 
os It ke. — unĩtes us to God, but it 
Wales us like him too, transforms us 
to a divine image; for God is love 
1 John, iv. 8.) ; whereas faith and hope 
ave no place in the ſupreme mind, and 
Wonſequently we ourſelves bear no re- 
mblance to God when we abound in 
CM. . , | 
W Charity is more extenſive, as to its ob- 
ct and uſe, than either of the two other 
Wraces, which centre ultimately in our- 
lves : for we believe and we hope for 
Ir own ſakes ; but love (which is a more 
Wiſiotereſted principle) carries us out of 
Waurſclves into deſires and endeavours of 
omoting the intereſts of other beings. 
We Charity excels alſo in point of duration, 
r never faileth (1 Cor. xiii. 8.); it 
Woth not end with this world, but goes 
Wong with us into the next, where it will 
> advanced and perfected : but faith 
d hope ſhall then totally fail; the 
e being changed into ſight, the other 
to enjoyment. 
And, indeed, well hath God ſuited 
ele graces to the ſeveral ſtates to which 
ey belong. Faith and hope, which are 
Wetul in this life only, may in this life 
exerciſed to perfection. We may have 
vigorous and piercing a faith, as can 
out-done by no evidence, but that of 
ht; we may have fo erect and lively 
hope, as can only be exceeded by fru- 
on, in which it is loſt. But love is as 
dleſs in its degrees, as it is in its du- 
ion, and is fitted, therefore, to an im- 


proved to all eternity. _ 

2dly, And this remarkable property of 
e will ſuggeſt to us one reaſon, why 
s of charity ſhall be inquired after ſo 
rtcularly, at the day of general ac- 
nt ; becauſe good men are then to be 
dligned over to another ſtate, a Rate of 
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Yrrtal ſtate, where it may be exerted and 
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everlaſting love and charity; and, there- 
fore, the chief inquiry muſt then be, 
how they have abounded in thoſe graces 
which qualify them beſt for an admiſſion 
into that ſtate, and for a due reliſh of the 


divine aer of it; how they have 
practiſed charity here, the exerciſe of 


which muſt be their duty and their hap- 
pineſs for ever. Heaven and hell are the 
proper regions of love and hatred, mercy 
and /uncharitableneſs. Bleſſed angels, 
and pure ſouls, exerciſed in the miniſtry 
of love, are to poſſeſs the one; devils 
and damned ſpirits, who are all rage, en- 
vy, and malice, are to inhabit the other. 
When we ſtand, therefore, on the brinks 
and canfines of thoſe ſtates, at the day of 
doom, we ſhall be examined how fit we 
ſeverally are for ſuch places and ſuch 
company. According as that appears, 
our ſeveral manſions ſhall be ſuitably aſ- 
ſigned to us; and men and angels, good 
and bad, even we ourſelves, ſhall, upon 
the iſſue of this ſingle article, acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of the ſentence. In- 
deed, * 
dly, This fingle article is ſufficient to 
abſolve or condemn us; for it is the 
ſhort teſt and fure proof of univerſal 
oodneſs. The whole duty of a chriſtian 
1s nothing but love, varicd through the 
ſeveral kinds, acts, and degrees of it. 
And works of mercy are the moſt natu- 
ral and genuine offspring of love; fo that 
from theſe a good man is denominated. 
The fcripture, therefore, frequently ſams 
up our duty in charity ; and, for that 
reaſon, ſtyles it the fulfilling of the law, 
and the bond of perfettnes. Indeed where 
charity is (that is, where the bleſſed fruits 
of charity, ſpringing from a true prin- 
ciple of divine love, are), there no other 
chriſtian grace or perfection can be to- 
tally wanting ; and where charity is not, 
there may be the imperfect reſemblances 
of other chriſtian graces and virtues, but 
not thole graces. and virtues themſelves ; 
for ſuch they cannot be, unleſs fed, and 
invigorated, and animated by a principle 
of univerſal charity. So that our Sa- 
viour, by profeſſing to examine us on 
this head, brings matters to a ſhort iffue, 
a ſingle point, by which our caufe may 
be decided as effectually, as by larger 
inquiries. It will furniſh us with a | 
4th Reaſon of his conduct in this cauſe, 
if we conſider how great a ſtreis he laid 
upon this duty, while he was upon earth; 
F 2 how 
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| hew earneſtly he recommended it; in we have to allege in extenuation of our 

how exalted a degree of > rw he puniſhment ? | 
preſcribed the practice of it to us: ſo Gthly, The ſecret manner in which acts 
that he cannot but inquire, with a parti- of mercy often are, and ought to be per- 
cular concern, how we have complied formed, requires this public manifeſta- 
with it. tion of them at the great day of account. 
It is his peculiar, his diſtinguiſhing There are, I think, but three duties, in 
precept, the ſpecial mark and badge of the performance of which God hath, 
our diſcipleſhip: a new commandment (ſaid after a peculiar manner, recommended 
he) I give unto you, that ye love one ano- ſecrecy to us; alms, faſting, and prayer, 
ther; by this ſhall all men know that ye are The two latter of theſe (as far as we are 
my diſciples, if ye have love one to another. obliged to ſecrecy in the diſcharge of 
John, xiii. 34, 35. And upon the ar- them) relate chiefly to ourſelves, and to 
ticle therefore of our obedience to this our own concerns: but the firſt regards 
new commandment, -he himſelf will de- our neighbour alone, and cannot there. 
clare, whether we do or do not belong to fore be done altdgether without a witneſs, 
him. It was one of the laſt injunctions However, as far as the nature of this duty 
he gave, and often repeated to his diſ- will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath 
ciples, in that divine exhortation he made enjoined it, and in terms of à particular 
to them juſt before he entered on the fignificancy and force. For he kney 
bloody ſcene of his paſſion ; it was the that good and bountiful minds were ſome- 
great direction he left with them, when times inclined to oftentation, and ready 
he himſelf was leaving the world. The to cover it with a pretence of inciting 
firſt and chief inquiry, therefore, when others by their example; and therefore 
he returns to judgment, will be, what checks this vanity in theſe remarkable 
weight his dying words have had. with words; Take heed, ſays he, that ye do nt 
OY pt your alms before men, to be ſeen of them. 
5thly, The nature of the ſentence he That thou doft not ſound a trumpet befort 
is to pronounce, the rule of judgment by thee, as the hypocrites do, that they may 
which he will at the laſt day proceed, re- have glory of men : werily, 1 ſay unto yu, 
quire that a particular regard be then they hawe their reward. But when thou 
had to our obſervation of this precept. doeft alms, let not thy left hand know what 
We ſhall be m_ by the grace and thy right hand doth. Matth. vi. 1, 2, 3. 
mercy of the goſpel, and not by. the And that we might be encouraged punc- 
rigours of unrelenting juſtice. God will tually to obſerve this precept, by a re- 
indeed judge the world in righteouſneſs, but ward. proportioned to the nature of the 
it is by an evangelical, not a legal right- duty; therefore he adds; And thy Fa- 
eouſneſs; and by the intervention of the ther, aubich ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall himſelf 
man Chriſt ' Jeſus, who is the Saviour, as reward thee openly (ibid. v. J.); that is, 
well as the Judge of the world, and as in the ſight of angels and men, at the 
ſuch hath procured that pardoning grace great day of retribution. For that this 
for us, which mitigates and tempers the is his meaning, may appear from a pa- 
ſeverity of the rule, and entitles us to rallel place in St. Luke, where the re- 
the favour and mercy of our Judge. But ward promiſed to charity, 1s thus expreſſ- 
what title can he have to mercy himſelf, ed; Aud thou falt be recompenſed at thi 
who hath not exerciſed it towards others ? reſurrection of the Juft (Luke, xiv. 14.); 
Bleſſd are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain at that time, when God ſhall judge the ſe- 
mercy (Matth. v. 7.), in that day when crets of men by Chriſt Jeſus (Rom. ii. 10.); 
mercy rejoiceth againſt judgment. James, ſhall openly puniſh their ſecrets ſins, and 
It. 13. But, on the other hand, they all openly own and reward their ſecret vir- 
have judgment without mercy, <vim have tues; their acts of charity eſpecially, 
Shewed ne mercy. Ibid. The power of which as they were, in obedience to this 
covering fin is in ſcripture aſcribed to no command, performed privately, ſo they 
. Other grace or virtue whatſoever, but ſhall now, according to his promiſe, be 
charity: when, therefore, the multitude - rexvarded openly. A reward every way 
of our fins is to be judged and puniſhed, congruous and fitting ; for it gives God 
the fitteſt and kindeſt inquiry that our and good men the glory, hat would 
Judge can make is, what deeds of charity otherwiſe be loſt, of many retired . 
13 | 2 
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Serm. XII. 
and virtues, which deſerve ſo much the 
rather to be publiſhed, becauſe they de- 
clined obſervation l It reproaches and 
flls with confufion thoſe unmerciful and 
wicked men, who looked upon all ſuch 
concealed inſtances of goodneſs as un- 
profitable folly, as the ca/iing of our 
bread upon the waters (Eccl. xi. 1.), which 
they did not think would thus be found 
after many days. It proclaims the tri- 
umphs of humanity and goodneſs in a 
proper audience, even before the whole 
race of mankind, then aſſembled. 'The 
objects of. mercy themſelves will be pre- 
ſent, and will, with pleaſure, diſcover 
the bleſſed hands that relieved them; 
nor ſhall their, teſtimony be wanting, 
when the Judge of the world doth, as it 
were, point and appeal to them in the 
throng, as evidences of the equity of 
that 3 he is then about to pro- 
nounce — Inaſnuch as ye have done it to 
one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. | 
And this furniſhes us with yet one 
more reaſon why our Saviour lays ſuch a 
particular ſtreſs on acts of mercy, be- 
canſe he looks upon every one of them 
as a perſonal kindneſs done to himſelf. — 
Je have done it unto me How this is to 
be underſtood, and upon what account 
our Lord is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf 
on this occaſion with ſo wondrous a de- 
gree of condeſcenſion, is what I, upon 
— ſecond general head, propoſed to 
ew. 
II. Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one 
H the leaft of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. — To me That is, at my 
inſtance, and for my ſake; to my bre- 
thren, as ſuch, on account of their rela- 
tion to me; and what is thus done in 
obedience. to my commands, -and with a 
peculiar regard to my perſon, I eſteem 
a perſonal kindneſs, and will acknow- 
ledge and reward it accordingly : for, as 
he elfewhere ſpeaks, I hoſoewer ſhall give 
to drink unto one of theſe little ones a cup 
of cold water only, in the name of a di/- 
ciple (Mat. x. 41.), [or as belonging to 
Chriſt], verily I ſay unto you, he ſhall in 
no wiſe loſe his reward, Mark, ix. 41. 

It 18 certain that thoſe good men, who 
take ſuch pleaſure in relieving the mi- 
ſerable, for Chriſt's ſake, would pot have 
been leſs forward to miniſter unto Chriſt 

himſelf, if they had been bleſſed with 
an opportunity of doing it. Now, what 
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they -were thus ready to have done, our 


Saviour reckons as done, and places to 
their account: For if there be firft a 


 ewilling mind, it is accepted, according to 


that a man hath, and nat according to that 
a man hath not. 2 Cor. viii. 12. And 
this is the ground of that favourable de- 
cifion of his, in behalf of the poor wi- 
dow, who, while many that were rich 
caſt much into the treaſury, threw in two 
mites —Verily (ſaid he) pe hath caſt in 
more than them all! Mark, xi. 42, 43. 
i. e. If ſhe had had as much as they all 
had, ſhe would have caſt in more than 
they all did; and God reſpects not the 
gift, but the bountiful mind and inten- 
tion of the giver, calling (in this ſenſe 
alſo) tbe things that are not as if they 
were. Rom. iv. 17. 

But there is yet a more ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe in which the words of our 
Lord may be underſtood. He hath taken 
our nature upon him, and united it to 
himſelf, and 1s therefore, on the account 
of this union and alliance, ſome way in- 
terefted in the joys and griefs of thoſe 
who ſhare the ſame nature with him; 
for, according to the reſoning of the 
divine writer to the Hebrews, both he 
that ſanctiſieth, and they who are ſancti- 
fied, are all of one, [i. e. are all partakers 
of the ſame fleſh and blood, as he af- 
terwards explains himſelf] ; for which 
cauſe he is not aſhamed to call them bre- 
tbren. Heb. ii. 14. . 

We are indeed his brethren, as we are 
men: but we are ſtill more ſo, as we are 
chriſtians, that is, as members of that 
myſtical body, of which Chriſt Jeſus is the 
head, Now (as St. Paul argues con- 
cerning this myſtical body) whether one 
member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with 
it : or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it (2 Cor. xii. 26.) : 
the head ſpecially, which. is the prin- 
ciple of life, and motion, and ſenſe to 
the reſt; and from which all the body by 
joints and bands having nouriſhment mi- 
niſtered, and being knit together, increaſeth 
with ' the increaſe of God, Col. ui. 19. 
They are ſtill. the ſame apoſtle's nk” 
who is every where full of this union 
and ſympathy between Chriſt and his 


members: having received very ſtrong 


impreſſions of it at the time of his con- 
verſion, when he heard that voice from 
Heaven, Saul, Saul, why. perſecuteft thou 
me And he ſaid, who art thou, Lord ? 

| fe And 
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And the Lord | ſaid, I am Jeſus, whom 
thou perſecuteſt, In like manner as Jeſus 
1s 
members ſuffer, he is relieved alſo when 
they are relieved,—-/na/much as ye have 
done it unto the leaſt of theſe my 3 
ye have done it unto me. | 
Indeed, our Saviour is repreſented 
every where in ſcripture as the ſpecial 
patron of the poor and the afflicted, and 
as laying their intereſts to heart (as it 
were) more nearly than thoſe of any 
other of his members. The reaſon of 
which is not obſcurely intimated to 
us. 

Our Saviour's humiliation conſiſted not 
merely in taking human nature upon 
him, but human nature, clothed with all 
the loweſt and meaneſt circumſtances of 
it. He led a life of great poverty, 
ſhame, and trouble, not having where to 
lay his head, or wherewithal to ſupply 
His own wants, without the benevolence 
of others, or a miracle. He was deſpiſed 
and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows, 
and acquainted with grief; ſo that the 
reſt of the world, %, as it were, their 
Faces from him. Ia. lit. 3. Now, in the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, we are told, that 
by thus raking on him the ſeed of Abra- 
| Gam, he became a merciful and faithful 
high<prieft, who could be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities (Heb. ii. 17.), 
becauſe he was in ail points tempted like 
as we are (Heb. iv. 15.), and himſelf alfo 
ecmpaſſed with infirmity. Heb. v. 2. If 
then, by taking upon himſelf human na- 
ture at large, he hath a compaſſionate 
and tender ſenſe of the infirmities of 
mankind in general, he muſt needs, in a 
peculiar manner, feel and commiſerate 
the infirmities of the poor, in which he 
himſelf was fo eminent a ſharer. To the 
reſt of mankind he was allied indeed by 
his humanity ; but to the poor, even by 
the humble and ſuffering circumſtances 
of it: he was made in the likeneſs of men, 
but moſt hke the meaneſt among the 
ſons of men, wwherefore he is not aſhamed 
te call them brethren, by way of diſtinc- 
tion; to publiſh their near relation to 
him, to recommend their cafe ticu- 
larly to us, to eſpouſe all their intereſts, 
to take part in all their afflictions, and 
even to acknowledge the good offices we 
do them as done to himſelf.— ay un- 


to you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 


perſecuted when any of his poor 


be. formed, of the ſcrutiny which ſhall 
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one of the leaft of theſe my brethren, Je 


have done it unto me. | 

I have diſpatched the argument in 
both its branches which I undertook tg 
conſider. The uſe we are now to make 
of it is obvious and eaſy : fo obvious, 
that I queſtion not. but you have pre. 
vented me in this reſpect, and have all 
along, as I paſſed from point to point, 
applied it yourſelves, to the enforcing 
of the great duty of charity, to the in. 
flaming your ſouls with an ardent love 
of it, and a reſolution of practiſing it in 
ſuch an exalted degree, as becomes the 
true diſciples (nay the friends and bre. 
thren) of Jeſus. Many excellent things 
are ſpoken of this divine grace in ſcrip. 
ture ; many high encomiums are there 
givert of it, many encouraging promiſes 
are made to it : but I queſtion whether 
all of them taken together, carry more 
life, and force, and warmth m them, 
than the two affecting conſiderations [ 
have explained to you. The wit of man 
cannot contrive (for even the wiſdom of 
God hath not ſuggeſted) any more preſſ- 
ing motives, more powerful incentives 
to the exerciſe of charity, than theſe— 
That we ſhall be judged by it at the 
laſt dreadful day, and that then, all the 
acts of mercy we have done to the poor, 
ſhall, by our merciful Judge, be owned 
and rewarded, as perſonal kindneſles 
done to himſelf. | ; 

What can awaken us to do good, if 
the ſound of the laſt trumpet cannot! 
If a lively ſenſe and anticipation of the 
great ſcene of judgment which ſhall then 
be unfulded, of the proceſs which ſhall 


be made, of the ſenter.ce which ſhall be 
pronounced ; if, I ſay, the bright ideas 
of theſe ſolemnities, which the ſcripture 
hath taken care to imprint upon our 
minds, do not excite us to abound in 
the labour of lowe while it is yet da), 
ere the night cometh, when no man can 
work. John, xi. 4. Vain will be the at. 
tempt of rouſing us into the love and 
praftiſe of goodneſs, by any leſs aſto- wn 
nifhing methods; all other applications nl 
and motives whatſoever will be loſt upon 
us, and we muſt even be ſuffered to //z:p 


en in our ſecurity, and take our reft, till 
our judgment, which . lingereth not, over- 
takes us, aud our damnation, which ſlum- 
bereth not, lays hold of us. 2 Pet. ii. . 


* 


in good earneſt, believe the 
EY fly day?s tranſactions which 
our Lord hath given us? Let us ſhew 
our faith by our works, and "paſs the 
time of our ſojourning here (as it will 
then be well for us we had paſſed it) in 
the unwearied exerciſe of beneficence 
and charity. Can we believe that God 
hath appointed a day wherein he will Judge 
the world by the man Chrift Jeſus, with- 
out believing alſo, that he will judge it 
in that very manner, and with thoſe 
very circumſtances, which the ud e 
himſelf hath revealed to us? And if ſo, 
how can we ever think of appearing at 
that awful tribunal, without being able 
to give a ready anſwer to the 1 
which he ſhall then put to us, about the 
poor and the. aflicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the ſick and the impriſoned ? 
What confuſion of face ſhall we be un- 
der when that. grand inqueſt begins, 
when an account of our wealth, and our 
opportunities of dong good, is diſplayed 
on the one. fide, and a particular of our 
uſe, or miſuſe of them, is given in on 
the other, and it ſhall appear, that the 
ood things we have done are few and 
little in compariſon with thoſe we have re- 
ceived? How ſhall we then wiſh (to no 
purpoſe wiſh) that it might be allowed 
us to live over our lives again, in order 
to fill every minute of them with chari- 
table offices, which, we find, will at 
that time be of ſo great importance to 
us ? 

In vain ſha!l we then plead (though 
we could truly plead), that we have been 
frequent and devout worſhippers of God, 
temperate and ſober in our enjoyments, 
juſt and conſcientious in 'our dealings. 
In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify our- 
ſelves, as the rich young man in the 
goſpel did, by appealing to the great 
duties of the law, and ſaying, All theſe have 
I kept from my youth 118 (Marr. xix. 20.) ; 
unleſs we can ſay alſo ſomewhat. more 
for ourſelves than he could : even that 
we have been liberal in our diſtributions 
to the poor, and well diſcharged that 
important- ſtewardſhip with which God 
hath entruſted us, One ſingle inſtance 
of relief afforded to the afflicted and the 
miſerable, one cup of cold vater given 
to a diſciple; i. e. the ſmalleſt act of 
charity, done out of a ſincere principle 
of goodneſs, ſhall then ſtand us in greater 
ſtead; and recommend us more effectu- 
ally to the favour of our judge, than all 
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our pretended zeal for the divine ho- 


nour, and the advancement of religion; 


than all the flights and fervours of de- 
vation, than all the rigours and ſeve- 
rities of the mortified ſtate, nay, than 
whatever chriſtian graces and virtues we 
can ſuppoſe it PO ible to attain, without 
attaining true chriſtian charity: i. e. ſuch 
an ardent love of God, as manifeſts it- 
ſelf in a proportionable love of our 
neighbour, and particularly in thoſe ge- 
nuine fruits of love with which chriſtian 
mercy and tenderneſs will be ſure to in- 
ſpire us. 

This is a truth which cannot be too 
often or earneſtly inculcated, becauſe 
(important as it is) we are apt, extreme- 
ly apt, to overlook it, and to perſuade 
ourſelves, that if we do but obſerve the 
rules of moral honeſty in all our tranſ- 
actions; if we wrong no man, or make 
reſtitution to thoſe we have wronged, 
ſuch a righteous and faultleſs conduct 
will ſecure our title to happineſs. We 
own, indeed, that extraordinary acts of 
charity are commendable, and ſhall have 
their reward: but we think we can eſ- 
cape hell without performing them, and 
are humble enough to be contented with 
the loweſt tation in heaven. Human 
judicatories, we obſerve, give ſentence 
only on matters of right and wrong, but 
inquire not into acts of bounty, and be- 
neficence ; and we eaſily transfer this 
known method of proceeding from 
earthly tribunals to that of heaven. To 
rectify a miſtake of ſo great conſequence 
as this, it was requiſite to aſſure us, that 
though the forms and ſolemnities of the 
laſt judgment, as they are deſcribed in 
the goſpel, may bear ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe we are acquainted with here 
below, yet the rule of proceeding ſhall 
be very different: that we ſhall be 
tried at that bar, not merely by our 
righteouſneſs, but moreover and chiefly 
by our charity : that it will not. avail 
us then to ſay, we have done no evil, if 
we have done no good: that however 
virtues of omiſſion, (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
will not ſave us, yet that fins of omiſ- 
fion will certainly damn us. It is be- 
cauſe we have not given the hungry 
meat, and the thirſty drink; becauſe we 
have not taken in the ſtranger, and 


clothed the naked; becauſe we have 
not viſited the fick, and thoſe that 
are in priſon, that we ſhall be then in- 
cluded in that terrible ſentence, Depart 


from 
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from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels ! 


gers to the covenant of Chriſt may be 
winked at, and their future happineſs 
ſecured to them upon lower terms ; but 
it is madneſs in chriſtians, after ſach'a 
declaration as this, to flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of getting to heaven, 
without abounding in the offices of cha- 
rity. It was chiefly to rouſe men up 
into a ſenſe of their duty and danger in 
this reſpect, that our Saviour uttered the 
parable of -the rich man and Lazarus. 
The rich man is not blamed in that pa- 
rable, as. having made uſe of any un- 
lawful means to amaſs riches, as having 
thriven by fraud- and injuſtice, or grown 
fat upon the ſpoils of rapine and op- 
preſſion : all that is there laid to his 
charge is, that he was clothed with pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared ſumptuonſiy 
every day, without regarding the wretch- 
ed condition of Lazarus, who was laid 
at his gate, and who is ſaid indeed to 
have defired to feed of the crumbs which 
fell from bis table, but is not ſaid to have 
obtained what” he defired. And even 
this want of humanity to an object ſo 
-pitiable and moving, did, it ſeems, de- 
ſerve to be puniſhed with everlaſting 
torments. Hear and tremble, all ye who 
have this world's good, and ſee your bro- 
ther baus need, and fout up your bowels 
of compaſſion On bim. 1 John, iii. 17. 
May 

are able to contribute to ſuch works of 
mercy, and make them, as willing as 
they are able! In order to excite their 
chriſtian compaſhon, I need uſe no other 


motive. than that which the text ſug- 


geſts, that the Lord Jeſus will look up- 
on whatever we do of this kind as done 
to himſelf— Inafmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the 
have done it unto me! Let us carry 
this confideration always in our view, 
and endeavour to affect our minds with a 
lively and vigorous ſenſe of it. ' We are 
apt ſometimes to wiſh that it had been 
our lot to live and converſe with Chriſt; 
to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to ob- 
ſerve his ſpotleſs behaviour; and we 
2 ourſelves perhaps with thinking, 
ready a reception we ſhould have 
given to him and his doctrine ; how for- 


ward we ſhould have been in doing all 


public honours and private ſervices, and 
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The ignorance of thoſe who are ſtran- 


touch the hearts of all that 


aft of theſe my brethren, 


than in his averſeneſs to entertain any 


Sect. 1 
in abounding in all the offices of huma. 
nity towards him. The opportunity we 
wiſh for we have, for behold he is ait“ 
us to the end of the world, in the perſons 
of the poor and miſerable. They are 
his repreſentatives, his ſubſtitutes : de. 

uted by him to receive our. bounty, in 

is name, and in his ſtead, and we may 
reſt aſſured (for he is faithful who pro- 
miſed) that the comforts and ſupports 
which we extend to his poor — 
ſhall be as kindly received, as highly 
valued, as mightily rewarded, as it he 
himſelf had been the object of our pious 
liberality ; and that we ſhall, on this ac- 
count, be found, at the day of retribu- 
tion, among thoſe at his right hand, to 
whom he will ſay, Come, ye bleſſed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world : 
for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirſly, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a ſtranger, and ys took me 
in; nahed, and ye clothed me; I was ſich, 
and ye viſited me; I was in priſon, and 
ye came unto me. 

God grant that every one of us may, 
by thus ſhewing mercy, entitle ourſelves 
to the mercy of Jeſus! _ 

To Him, with the Father and bleſſed 
Spirit, be rendered all majeſty, might, 
and dominion, for ever! Amen. 


SERMON XI. 


An Acquaintance with God the bel} 
Support under Afflictions. 


J0B, XXU. 21. 
Aequaint now thyſelf with him, and be at peace. 


HB exceeding corruption and folly of 
man is in nothing more manifeſt, 


friendſhip or familiarity with God, though 
he was framed for that very end, and en- 
dued with faculties fitted to attain it, 
though he ſands, and cannot but be ſen- 
fible that he ſtands, in the utmoſt want 
of it; though he be invited and encou- 
raged to it frequently and earneſtly, by 
God himſelf: and though it be his chief 
honour, advantage, and happineſs, as well 
as his duty, to comply with thoſe invita- 
t10ns. . 


In all caſes where the body is affected 
. e 122 with 
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en pain or ſickneſs, we are forward 
oe look out for remedies, to 
ſten greedily to every one that ſu 
em, and upon the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 
eſs, from the reports of others, imme 
ately to apply them. And yet, not- 
ithſtanding that we find and feel our 
\uls diſordered and reſtleſs, toſſed and 
iſquieted by various paſſions, diſtracted 
between contrary ends and intereſts, ever 
eeking happineſs in the enjoyments of 
his World, and ever miſſing what they 
eek ; notwithſtanding that we are af- 
ured from other men's experience, and 
om our own inward convictions, that 
ie only way of regulating theſe diſ- 
orders is, to call off our minds from too 
cloſe an attention to the things of ſenſe, 
ad to employ them. often in a ſweet 
WW ntercourſe with our Maker, the author 
er our being, and fountain of all our 
eaſe and happineſs : yet are we ſtrangel 

backward to lay hold of this ſafe, this 


rouriſhing the diſtemper under which 
ve groan, and chooſe rather to feel the 
gain than to apply the remedy. Excellent, 
therefore, was the advice of Eliphaz to 
Ich, when, in the midſt of his 3 
treubles and preſſures, he thus beſpoke 
hin: Acguaint thyſelf now with him (it e. 
wih God), and be at peace. Take 
thi: opportunity of improving thy ac- 
quantance with God, to which he al- 
way, but now eſpecially, invites thee, 
Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions 
which his hand, mercifully ſevere, hath 
been pleaſed to lay upon thee; and be 
led by the means of them, though thou 
haſt exdeavoured to know and ſerve him 
alread/,, to know and ſerve him ſtill 
better, to defire and love him more. 
Calm he diſorders of thy mind by re- 
flection on his paternal goodneſs and 
tenderniſs, on the wiſdom and equity, 
and abhlute rectitude of all his pro- 
ceedings; comfort thyſelf with ſuch 
thoughts at all times, hut chiefly at that 
time when all earthly comforts fail thee, 
_ then do theu particularly retreat to theſe 
_ conſideratims, and ſhelter thyfelf under 
them, — Aciugint now thyſelf with him, 
md be ge th” aL 

The - words, therefore, will ſuggeſt 
matter not infit for our devout medi- 
tation, unde? the three following heads, 
wherein I {hill conſider, WOK 
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enly method of cure. We go on, {hill 
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I. What this ſcripture yo of ac- 
quainting ourſelves with God implies, and 


geſts wherein the duty recommended by it par- 


ticularly conſiſts. 

II. How reaſonable, neceſſary, and 
defirable a duty it is, as on many other 
accounts, ſo eſpecially on this, that it 
is the only true way towards attaining 
a perfect tranquillity and reſt of mind. 
Acquaint thyſelf ævith him, and be at peace. 
Which will lead me alſo to ſhew, in the 

111d place, That the moſt proper 
ſeaſon for ſuch a religious exerciſe of 
our thoughts is, when any trouble or 
calamity overtakes us—Acquaint thyſelf 
now with him. a 


I. We are to conſider what this ſerip- 
ture phraſe of acquainting ourſelves with 
God implies, and wherein the duty re- 
commended by it particularly conſiſts. 
The phraſe itſelf occurs, I think, no 
where elſe in holy writ: however, the 
true meaning of it is very obvious and 

eaſy. | : | 
We are prone by nature to engege 
ourſelves in too cloſe and ſtrict an ac- 
quaintance with the things of this world, 
which immediately and ſtrongly ſtrike 
our ſenſes ; with the” buſineſs, the plea- 
ſures, and the amuſements of it. We 
give ourſelves up too greedily to the 
purſuit, and immerſe ourſelves too deeply 
in the enjoyment of them, and contract 
at laſt ſuch an intimacy and famili- 
arity with them, as makes it difficult 
and irkſome for us to call off our minds 
to a better employment, and to think 
intenſely on any thing beſides them. 
To check and correct this ill tendency, 
it 15 requiſite. that we ſhould acquaint our- 
felves ewwith God; that we ſhould fre- 
quently diſengage our hearts from earth. 
ly purſuits, and fix them on divine 
things; that we ſhould apply ourſelves 
to ſtudy the bleſſed nature and perfec- 
tions of God, and to procure lively and 
vigorous impreſſions of his perpetual 
preſence with us, and inſpe&ion over 
us; that we ſhould contemplate ear- 
neſtly and reverently the works of na- 
ture and grace, by which he manifeſts - 
himſelf to 'us—the inſcrutable ways of 
his providence, and all the wonderful 
methods of his dealing with the ſons of 
men. That we ſhould inure ourſelves 


to ſuch thoughts, till they haye worked 
N e 


| 
| 
| 
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up our ſouls into that filial awe and love 
of him, that humble and implicit de- 


pendance upon him, which is the root 


and principle of all manner of good- 
neſs : till we have made our duty in this 
reſpect Gur pleaſure, and can addreſs 
ourſelves to him, on all occaſions, with 
readineſs and delight ; imparting all our 
wants, and expreſſing all our fears, and 
opening all our griefs to him, with that 
holy freedom and confidence to which 
the ſaints and true ſervants of God are 


entitled, having received the ſpirit of 


adoption, whereby they cry, Abba Father ! 
In this ſenſe ought we to acquaint our- 
felves with God, to ſet him always before 
zs, as the ſcripture elſewhere ſpeaks ; to 
ardau near to him, and to delight in ap- 
proaching him. | 

But this is only a general account of 
what our acquaintance with God 1mplies. 
It may be uſeful to mention ſome par- 
ticulars alſo, wherein it chiefly conſiſts; 
and to ſay ſomewhat diſtinctly upon each 
of them. | 

Ia order to begin and improve hu- 
man friendſhips, five things are princi- 
pally requiſite - knowledge, acceſs, a ſi- 
militude of manners, an entire confi- 
dence, and love; and by theſe alſo the 
divine friendſhip, of which we are treat- 
ing, muſt be cemented and upheld. 

The firſt ſtep towards an acguaintance 
with God is, a due knowledge of him. 
I mean- not a ſpeculative | Sx H pag 
built on abſtracted reaſonings about his 
nature and efſence, ſuch as philoſophical 
minds often buſy themſelves in, without 
reaping from thence any advantage to- 
wards regulating their paſſions, or im- 
proving their manners : but I mean a 
praQtical knowledge of thoſe attributes 
of his, which invite us nearly to ap- 
proach him, and cloſely to unite our- 
ſelves to him; a thorough ſenſe and vi- 
tal experience of his paternal care over 
us, and concern for us; of his unſpotted 
holineſs, his inflexible juſtice, his unerr- 
ing wiſdom, and his diffuſive goodneſs ; 
a repreſentation of him to ourſelves, 
under thoſe affecting characters of a 
Creator and a Redeemer, an Obſerver 
and a Pattern, a Law-giver and a Judge, 
which are-apteſt to incline our wills, and 
to raiſe our affections towards him, and 
either to awe or allure us into a ſtricter 


performance of every branch of our 


duty. Theſe, and the like moral and 
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relative perfections of the Deity, are 
moſt neceſſary and moſt eaſy to be un. 
derſtood by us: upon the leaſt reflec. 
tion and inquiry we cannot miſs of then 
though the oftener and more attentively 
we conſider them, the better and mor; 
perfectly {till ſhall we know them. 

The acquaintance, thus begun, can. 
not continue without frequent accels 9 
bim; without ſeeking bis face continual 
(as the good Pſalmiſt's phraſe is), in al 
the methods of ſpiritual addreſs ; in 
contemplation and prayer : in his word, 
and in his ordinances : in the public ſer. 
vice of the ſauctuary, and in - private 
devotions of the cloſet ; and chiefly in 
the latter of theſe, which are, on ſe— 
veral accounts, moſt uſeful towards pro. 
moting this holy correſpondence. By 
theſe means, and in theſe duties, is he to 
be approached and found, and, notwith, 
ſtanding our infinite diſtance, will ara 
near to them who thus draw near to hin, 
and ſhew himſelf to be a God that is 4 
band, and net afar off. j 

But in vain ſhalt we approach hin, 
unleſs we endeavour to be like him. {| 
ſimilitude of nature and manners (in ſuch 
a degree as we are capable of) nul 
tie the holy knot, and rivet the friend- 
ſhip between us. Whomſoever we le- 
fire to approve, we labour alſo to on- 
form ourſelves to: to be not only al. 
moſt, but altogether, ſuch as they are, 
if it be poſſible; that ſo they ſycing 
themſelves in us, may like us foi the 
ſake of themſelves, and go out as it 
were) to meet and embrace their own 
image and reſemblance. Would ve then 
be admitted into an acquaintanœ with 
God, let us ftudy to reſemble him. We 
muſt be partakers of a divine naure, in 
order to partake of this high privilege 
and alliance | For auhat fellowjip hath 


. righteouſneſs with unrighteouſne/ ? And 


what communion hath light with dark- 
neſs ? | 2 

Vet farther, one eſſential ngredient 
in all true friendſhips is, a firn unſhaken 
reliance on him who is our frimd. Fave 
we ſuch towards God? Do we entirey ant 
truſt in him? Do our ſouls kan on him, 
as a child that is weaned of lis mother! 
Do we refign ourſelves anl our affairs 
abſolutely to be diſpoſed of oy him; and 
think all our concerns ſafe! in his hands 
than in our own; and reſove to belicve 
every thing to be beſt and fitteſt for . 

whic 
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nich he ſees beſt ſhould befal us? Are 
+ ſtill under his rod without a murmur ; 
ithout deſpondency of mind, and with- 
zut charging God fooliſhly ? Do we un- 
doſom all our ſecrets to him, and neither 
ndeavour nor pretend to hide any thing 
hat paſſeth in the depth of our hearts 
om him? Do we inquire of him for 
is advice and aſſiſtance in every thing; 
ind hearken to what our Lord God ſhall 
ay to us, either by the inward whiſpers 
dt our conſciences, or the outward mini- 
ry of his word, or the awakenin calls 
pf his providence; and give hee diſi- 
rently to fulfil all the leaſt intimations 
f his good pleaſure, that are any ways 
made known to us? Then have we en- 
tered deep into, and advanced far in that 
holy intimacy which the text recom- 
mends. O well is it with us! Happy 
are we, and ſhall we be 

However, yet one thing more wve lack to 
be perieQ; love, which is the fulfillin 
of this law of friendſhip, the ſureſt teſt, 
and moſt exalted improvement of it. 

Let us conſider, therefore, whether we 
do indeed love the Lord our God, with all 
pur heart, and with all our foul, and with 
ell our mind, and with all our ftrength : 
whether our approaches to him are al- 
ways ſweet and refreſhing ; and we are 


[2 


continuance of our converſation with him; 
and retire into our cloſet from the crowd, 
in order to meet him whom our ſoul lov- 
eth, with a pleaſure far exceeding theirs, 
who chant to the ſound of the wiol, and are 
ful in the ftrength of new wine : whe- 
ther our hearts burn within us, at the 
peruſal of his holy word; and the reliſh 
and favour of it upon our minds be ſuch, 
as that, in compariſon of it, all the moſt 
exquiſite human compoſures ſeem low 
and mean, flat and infipid to us: whe- 
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bY : ther we have an even and overburning 

4 zeal for his honour and ſervice, and are 
t always contriving ſomewhat, and doing 
n ſome what to promote his intereſt, with- 
ve ut any immediate regard to our own : 


whether we delight to make mention of 
his name, and to make our boaſt in his 
praiſe, even among thoſe who fear him 
not, and know him not, and to render 
our goodneſs and our devotion exem- 
plary, in proportion to the vices and the 
religion of others, Finally, whether our 


ve 4 . 

7 love of life, and our complacence in the 
23 

ich 


good things of it, lackens every day, and 
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uneaſy and impatient under any long diſ- 


Hs, 
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even our dread of death is in ſome mea- 


ſure vanquiſhed ; and we do, whilſt we 


are contemplating the joys of another 
ſtate, almoſt Jefire to be diſſolved, and to 
be with Chrift, and groan under thoſe 
earthly clogs and bars that incumber and 
obſtruct us in our flight towards him, and 
hinder our mind from exerting with free- 
dom all its faculties and powers, on the 
ſupreme object of its defires, hopes, and 
endeavours. When we perceive ourſelves 
to be, after this manner, rooted and ground. 
ed in love, and to abound in theſe ge- 
nuine and bleſſed fruits of it; behold ! 
then 1s our ſpirit advanced to the neareſt 
degree of union with the great Father of 
ſpirits, of which it is capable on this fide 
heaven ; and we are indeed (according 
to what is ſaid of faithful Abraham in 
holy writ) the friends of God. 

'Thus have I ſhewn you, what it is to 
acquaint ourſelves with God, and wherein 
this acquaintance chiefly confiſts; to wit, 
in an intimate knowledge of him, a fre- 

uency of acceſs to him, a conformity 
and likeneſs of temper and manners, an 
humble and implicit reliance upon him, 
and an ardent affection of ſoul towards 
him. I proceed now, in the 

IId place, to conſider, how reaſonable, 
defirable, and neceſſary a thing it is thus 
to acquaint ourſelves with God, as on 
many other accounts, ſo particularly on 
this; that it is the only true way towards 
attaining a perſect tranquillity and reſt of 
mind ; acquaint thyſelf with him, and be 
at peace. . 

Honour, profit, and pleaſure, are the 
three great idols to which the men of 
this world bow ; and one, or all of which, 
is generally aimed at in every human 
friendſhip they make ; and yet, though 
nothing can be more honourable, pro- 
fitable, or pleaſing to us than an acquaint- 
ance with God, we ſtand off from it, and 
will not be tempted even by theſe mo- 
tives, though appearing to us with the ut- 
moſt advantage, to embrace it. 

Can any thing improve and purify 
and exalt our natures more than ſuch a 
converſation as this, wherein our ſpirits, 
mounting on the wings of contemplation, 
faith, and love, aſcend up to the firſt 
principle and cauſe of all things; ſee, 
admire, and taſte his ſurpaſſing excel- 
lence, and feel the quickening power and 
influence of it, till we ourſelves thus evith © 


open face beholding, as in a glaſs, the glory 
| "of 
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ef the Lord, are changed (gradually and 
inſenſibiy pgs 0h into the ſame image, 


from glory to glory, from one degree of 
perfection and likeneſs to another? What 
an honour is it to us that God ſhould ad- 
mit us into ſuch a bleſſed participation 
of himſelf ; that he ſhould give us lids 


capable of ſuch an intercourſe with the 


ſupreme umverſal Mind ? and ſhall-we be 
capable of it without enjoying it ? 

In what converſation can we ſpend our 
thoughts and time more profitably than 
in this? Towhom can we betake our- 
ſelves with greater expectations to ſuc- 
ceed in our addreſſes? Upon whom can 
we rely with more ſecurity and confi- 
. dence ? Is he not our moſt munificent 
Benefactor, our wiſeſt Counſellor, and 
molt potent Protector and Friend; both 
able and willing to do every thing for us, 
that it becomes either us to aſk, or him 
to grant? Are not the bleſſings both of 
this world and the next in his diſpoſal ? 
And is not his favour and good-will the 
only ſure title that we can plead to them ? 
And ſhall we ſpend our time, therefore, 
In cultivating uſeleſs and periſhing ac- 
quaintances here below, to the neglecting 
that which 1s of the vaſteſt concern to us, 
and upon which our everlaſting welfare 
depends ? Shall we not rather fay with 
St. Peter, Lord, to whom ſhall we go? 
thou haſt the word's of eternal life. 

O the ſweet contentment, the tranquil- 
lity, and profound reſt of mind, that he 
enjoys, who is a friend of God, and to 
whom God therefore is a friend; who 
| hath gotten looſe from all meaner pur- 
ſuits, and is regardleſs of all lower ad- 
vantages that interfere with his great 
dciign of knowing and loving God, and 
being known and beloved by him ; who 
lives as in his ſight always, looks up to 
him in every ſtep of his conduct, imi- 
tates him to the beſt of his power, be- 
- heves him without doubt, and obeys him 
without reſerve ; defires to do nothing 
but what 1s agreeable to his will, and re- 
ſolves to fear nothing beyond or beſide 
his diſpleaſure : in a word, who hath re- 
ſigned all his paſſions and appetites to 
him, all his faculties and powers, and 
- given up his ſoul to be poſſeſſed by him 
without a rival. Surely ſuch an one hath 
within his breaſt, that divine peace which 
_ paſſeth all underſtanding ; is inconceivable 

* thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, and in- 
utterable even by thoſe upon whom it 
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in which he delights ; nor hath he any 


Secd. . 


reſts. In vain doth the ſcornful volup. 
tuary aſk for an account of it, which can 
never be given him; for it hath no al. 
liance with any of the pleaſures of ſenſe, 


ideas by which the perception of it may 
be {conveyed to him: it may make the 
NE challenge, and fay, To what 
will you liken me] and wherewithal will 
you compare me? This peace is to be un. 
derſtood only by being enjoyed; and 
ſuch an acquaintance with as the 
text recommends, 1s the only means of 
enjoying it. But I haſten, in the 

IIId and laſt place, to ſhew, That the 
moſt proper ſeaſon for ſuch a religious 


exerciſe of our thoughts, is, when any 


{ore trouble or calamity overtakes us; 
acquaint thyſelf now with him, ſaid Eli- 
Fo to Job ; that 1s, now, when the wiſe 
iſpoſer of all things hath thought fit to 
pour out affliction upon thee ; then that 
peace, or ſweet calm and repoſe of mind, 
which the text mentions, 1s moſt needful 
for thee, and is always and only to be 
— from the ſame hand that wounded 
ee. 

At ſuch times our ſoul is moſt tender 
and ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions, 
moſt apt to ſeek God, to delight in approach- 
ing him, and converſing with him, and 
to reliſh all the pleaſures and advantages 
of ſuch a ſpiritual commerce. The kind 
and chief deſign of God, in all his ſe- 
vereſt diſpenfations, is to melt and ſoften 
our hearts to ſuch degrees, as he finds ne- 
ceſſary, in order to the good purpoſes of 
his grace, and ſo to diſpoſe and prepare 
them every way, as that they may be 
come fit manſions for his holy Spirit to 
dwell in; to wean us gently and gra- 
dually from our complacence in earthly 
things, which we are too apt to'reſt in, 
though we are ſure that we muſt one day 
part with them; to convince us of the 
vanity of all the ſatisfactions which this 
world affords, and to turn our thoughts 
and expectations towards the joys of ano- 
ther. | 

We are, by nature, indigent creatures, 
incapable of ourſelves to content and 
ſatisfy ourſelyes ; and. therefore are ever 
looking abroad for ſomewhat to ſupply 
our defects and complete our happineſs. 

o this end, our wills and affections run 
out after every ſeeming good here below 3 
but return empty and unſatisfied always 
from the purſuit, and therefore m_ 

f = 
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ich the defire, of ſome higher 

s 1 is their only adequate ob- 
A& and in which alone true joys are to 
e found. But we have the moſt feeling 
"ſe and experience of this truth, when 
e hand of God lies heavy upon us : 
zen we plainly diſcern our own inſuffi- 
jency and weakneſs, and yet ſee no- 
hing about or near us that can afford 
s any real relief, and therefore we fly 
o him who only can, who is rich in 
ercies, and mighty to ſave; both able 

ad willing to ſtretch himſelf out to all 
or wants, and to fill our emptineſs. 

ven they, who in their proſperity for- 
— get God, do yet remember and turn to 
im when adverſity befals them. They 
ho, whilt the courſe of things goes 
ſmoothly and happily on, and every paſ- 
fon of theirs is entertained, every with 
is gratified, find no room for thoughts of 
this kind, but are ſo taken up with en- 
WT joying the bleſſings, as not to be at lei- 
(iure to confider the great author and be- 
ſtower of them; even theſe perſons do, 
in the day of their diſtreſs, take ronge 
in reflections on the benignity and good- 
neſs of God, and begin then to think of 
him with ſome kind of pleaſure (though 
allayed with doubts and fears), when 
they can with pleaſure think of nothing 
beſides him. How much more ſhall de- 
vout and blameleſs fouls, which have 
never been - ſtrangers to theſe conſider- 
ations, retreat to them, in an evil hour, 
with eagerneſs, and reſt in them with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction and delight? The 
acquaintance, which they ſtand in need 
of for their ſupport, is not now firſt to 
be made: it has been contracted long 
ago, and wants only to be renewed, and 
applied to particular exigencies and oc- 
caſions. Happy, extremely happy, are 


been trained up in this acquaintance 
from their very youth: that ſeaſon of 
our age, when the friendſhips we enter 
into are moſt ſincere and true, moſt paſ- 
ſionate and tender, molt firm and dura- 
ble : whilſt our minds were as yet un- 
tainted with falſe principles and vicious 
cuſtoms, and had not drunk in that con- 
tagion- from ill company, which indiſ- 
poſes us for better; had not made that 
friendſhip with the world, which is enmity 
with Cad. Behold, then was the day , 
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t ſuggeſt to us the thought, and poſ- /alvation then was the accepted time, 
u 


they, who by the means of a virtuous. 
temper, and a religious education, have 
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when God moſt valued the offer of our 
hearts, and we could give them up to 
him moſt eaſily and moſt entirely. And 
when once we have thus early and tho- 
roughly devoted ourſelves to God, there 
are no trials of our virtue and courage 
ſo ſharp, no evils ſo great, but that we 
can ſuſtain and bear them, for God is 
our hope and ftrength, a wery preſent help 
in time of trouble : and therefore we re- 
ſort to him on ſuch occafions, with the 
utmolt readineſs and confidence, even aa 
a ſon doth to a beloved and loving pa- 
rent, or a friend to the friend of his 
boſom, cafting all our care upon him, as 
knowing that he careth for us. 

1 have ſet God always before me -(ſays 
good David) ; he is on my right hand, 
therefore I fhall not fall. And having 
ſet God always before him, what won- 
der 1s it, if he found the ſpecial advan- 
tage of ſuch a practice, in the time of 
his ſufferings and ſorrows ? And there- 
fore thus, in another place, profeſſes of 
himſelf— ben 1 am in heavineſs I aill 
think upon God. 
No man had ever ſtudied the ſeveral 
arts of holy living with greater care 
than he: no man had more diligent! 
practiſed them. His delight avas in the 


law of God, and in that did be ex- 


erciſe himſelf, day and night. He took 
heed to his feet, and ordered all his fteps 
aright, that he might run the way of 
God's commandments. And what at laſt 
was the great expedient he pitch&d upon 
to ſecure himſelf in a regular and uni- 
form courſe of virtue? Even this—To 
ſet God always before himſelf; to watch 
early and late; to remember him on his 
bed, and to think on him when he was 
waking, He was the man after God's 
own heart, and this was the chief me- 
thod by which he became ſo. It was 
this that enabled him to fulfil the public 
character of a religious, juſt, and mer- 
ciful prince, and a father of his people; 
and that awed him in his retirements, 
when the eyes of men were far from 
him. It was this that gave life and 
wings to his devotions, that carried him 
through various difficulties and tempta- 
tions, that ſupported him under all his 
troubles and afflictions. Ihen I am in 
heavineſs (ſaid he) I will think upon 
God ; when my heart is vexed, I auill com- 
plain to him, 28 | 


He 
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He might have thought on many other 
things, which are uſually looked upon as 
reliefs to afflicted minds, He might 
have endeavoured to raiſe himſelf, by 
reflecting on the happy circumſtances of 
his — ſtate, on his power and The Fear of God a Motive to Ho. 


s ERM ON XIV. 


wealth, and worldly ſplendour; on the lineſs. 
love and reverence that was paid him by | 
his. ſubjects; on bis fame, that was gone PHIL. ii. 12. 


out into all lands, and on the fear of him 
that was fallen upon all nations; on his Work out your own falvation with fear al 
potent and numerous alliances, his ſig- trembling. 
nal ſucceſſes and triumphs. But he re- | 
nounces all theſe weak and inſufficient * wiſe and good author of our na. 
ſupports, and betakes himſelf to that + ture foreſeeing that, in this degene. 
which was worth them all, and which rate and. corrupted ftate of it, the rule 
alone could adminiſter true comfort to of duty he preſcribed would not, with. 
him ben I am in heavineſs 1 will out great difficulty and reluctance, be 
think upon God. complied with, hath been graciouſly 
And how can the pious ſons and pleaſed to addreſs himſelf, not to our 
daughters of afflictions better employ reaſon only, but our paſſions alſo, and to 
themſelves than in looking up to him enforce his commands by propoſing, to- 
that hath bruiſed them, and poſſeſſing gether with them, ſuch motives and 
their ſouls in patience, under the ſame conſiderations as (he knew) would have 
thought with which, this good prince the greateſt influence towards deter- 
quieted his griefs, becauſe it is thy band, mining our choice, towards ſecuring and 
and thou, Lord, haſt done it? What com- enlivening our chriſtian obedience. And 
fort and compoſedneſs of mind muſt it the moſt operative of theſe motives ſeem; 
afford them, to conſider that theſe are to be that which applies itſelf to our 
the chaſtiſements of a kind father, who fears, and urges upon us the ſtrict prac- 
means them for our good, and doth nor tice of virtue, by the threats of divine 
willingly affiit or grieve the children of vengeance, which will certainly attend 
men, but even in his wrath thinketh upon our diſobedience. This confideration the 
mercy ; and will, with the temptation alſo, ſacred writers frequently inculcate, and 
make a way to eſcape, that we may be particularly St. Paul, in the words of 
able to bear it ? | the text, wherein he exhorts the Philip- 
Let us imitate the pattern which this pians, to work out their own ſalvation 
royal ſufferer hath ſet us. Let us fol- with fear and trembling. | 
low this excellent guide, by laying hold On which words 1 intend to build this 
of the remedy which he found ſo ſuc- plain but 'uſeful propofition ; “ That a 
ceſsful in the day of viſitation. Let us, „fear of God's wrath, and of eternal 
throughout the whole courſe of our lives, * puniſhment, is a proper and ſufficient 
take care to make the thoughts of God *“ motive to lead men to holineſs.” 
ſo preſent, familiar, and comfortable to This ſeems to be a very evident truth, 
us here, that we may not be afraid of and yet thoſe who have to deal with 
appearing face to face before him here- ſcrupulous conſciences know, that ſome 
after. Let us ſo inure our minds to thoſe very pious and well-meaning chriſtians 
| faint views of him, which we can attain do, in good earneſt, doubt of it, and 
0 to in this life, that we may be found will not allow themſelves to be in a re- 
worthy to be admitted into the bleſſed generate ſtate, or to have a ſure title to 
viſion of him in the next, when 7x hi, the divine favour, becauſe their repent- 
preſence there will be fulne/s of joy, and at ance wholly took its riſe at the fill, 
his right hand pleaſures for evermore. and hath ſince perhaps, in ſome mea- 
* To Him, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt,“ ſure, received its growth and increafe 
three perſons and one God, be aſcribed from that baſe and ſiaviſh principle of 
by us, and all men, all poſſible adoration fear, to which they imagine the true 
and praiſe, might, majeſty, and domi- ſons of adoption, and the ele& of God, 
nion, now and for eveanore, Amen. are always ſtrangers. = 
| 0 
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rm. XIII. 


the 


neſs. of my preſent diſcourſe: 
zerein I - 


| endeavour, 


Firſt, By ſome general reflec- 
— to leſſen "hs ill opinion which 
eſe perſons entertain of themſelves : 
(I.) And chen proceed more directly 
þ prove, that the principle from which 
eir repentance and obedience hath 


ly on. And, \ 1 
I. I deſire them to conſider, that, al- 
ough the goſpel doth (almoſt in every 
Wage of it) repreſent to us the neceſſity 
f repentance in general ; yet, as to any 
articular motive, from whence this 
hange of mind and manners muſt ne- 
effarity flow, it is altogether - filent. 
Which ſeems to intimate this truth, that 
fa man be but ſincerely and throughly 
good, it matters not much out of what 
Wrinciple he firſt became ſo; elſe the 
ripture, which ſo often and earneſtly 
drefles upon us the one, would have laid 
ome ſtreſs on the other alſo. It is ſaid 
ndeed, that we muſt love the Lord our 
od wwith all our heart, and with all our 
pul, and with all our mind, aud with all 
ur firength; that we mult. walk in all 
bis ways, and keep all his commandments 
Lake, x. 27.): but it is no where 
etermined from what motive this our 
ve and obedience muſt originally ſpring, 
order to 'find acceptance with' God. 
And, therefore, where no expreſs di- 
ections are given, there the divine good- 
eſs ſeems to have indulged a latitude. 
ind why then ſhould we make the way 
that leads to eternal life narrower, and the 
gates flraiter than God himſelf appears 
o have made it? But, 

bh 2. Itſeems a little unequal and pre- 
ooſterous in theſe perſons to lay ſo great 
tctreſs on their fears in one reſpect, when 
rey diſtruſt them fo much in another. 
or the ſtate of their caſe is plainly this; 
hat by a dread of divine vengeance they 
vere at firſt ſcared from the practice of 
vice, and led into the paths of virtue. 
And it is the ſame religious dread that 
now inclines them to ſuſpect, and con- 
demn themſelves on that very account. 
They fear they have not repented in that 
manner they ought to have done, becauſe 
their * Was at firſt the effe& of 
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emove the ſcruples under which 
* but miſtaken men labour, ſhall 


rung, is ſuch as they may ſecurely 


79 
their fear; that is, they allow the ſuggeſ- 
tions of this. paſſion to have a great deal 
of weight in the latter caſe, but none at 
all in the former. Which is, at one and 
the ſame time, to pay too much and too 
little regard to it, and to condemn our- 
ſelwes (as St. Paul elſewhere ſpeaks) i 
that thing we allow. Rom. xiv. 22. And 
the judgments men paſs on their'own con- 
dition, from ſuch inconſiſtent and con- 
fuſed views as theſe, muſt needs be v 
uncertain and unfit to be relied on. Nay, 
3. It is no ſlight token of a man's 
being really and ſincerely good, and upon 
ſuch principles and grounds as are well- 
pleaſing to God, in that he fu 
himſelf not to be ſo; fince we rarely find 
any but the beſt and moſt religious minds 
entertaining ſuch little doubts, and en- 
couraging ſuch nice ſcruples as theſe. 
The old preſumptuous finner goes on 
hardily in his ng 4 careleſs and fearleſs, 
without looking backward to the point 
from whence he ſet out, or forward to 
the end of his journey. He repenteth art 
of his wickedneſs (according to the de- 
ſcription given of him by the prophet 
Jeremy), ſaying, What have 1 done? But 
turneth again to his courſe, as the horſe ruſb- 
eth into the batile. Jerem. xvii. 6. The 


| hypocrite, on the other ſide, is as ſecure 


and well ſatisfied in his way, having a&ed 
his part ſo long as to come at laſt to think 
it real, and to deceive even his own heart 
as well as the eyes and obſervations of 
others, and contenting himſelf with a 
demure ſhew and face of religion, with- 
out any troubleſome doubts or miſgivings. 
But it is the good and-conſcientious man 
chiefly, that is uneaſy and diſſatisfied with 
himſelf; always ready to condemn his 
own imperfections, and to ſuſpect his own 
ſincerity, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. 
He deſires ſo much and earneſtly to pleaſe 
God, that he can never think he pleaſes 


him as much as he ought to do. Every 


wry ſtep, by which he imagines himſelf 


to have declined from the path of duty, 
affrights him when he reflects on it; 


every the leaſt obliquity in thought, word, 
and deed, ſeems conſiderable to him. So 
that theſe ſuſpicions and godly jealouſies 
do, I fay, uſually abound moſt there, 
where there is leaſt need of them; and 
it 15 (generally ſpeaking) a very ,good 
ſign of a man's loving God n and 
in good earneſt, when he begins to doubt 
whether he loves him or no, and ſuſpects 


even 


Bo 


concerning the 


In order to convince him of which 
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even the beſt fruits of holineſs, which 
ſhine in his life and practice, becauſe he 
cannot look back with ſatis faction on the. 
principle of fear, from whence they flow- 
ed. And therefore theſe very ſcruples 
and jealouſies which he thus cheriſhes,* 
goodneſs of his ſtate, 

would really afford matter of ſound com- 

Fort to him, if he had but ſkill and cou- 

enough to make a right uſe of 
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- 


, 


reaſon was given us merely as an hel 
towards managing-the little affairs of thi 
preſent world to our advantage, withoy 
any regard to, what is future; to make 
us wiſe and prudent in our ſhort and mo. 
mentary deſigus upon happineſs, withou 
aſſiſting us in the diſcovery and purſu 


of eternal felicity. Certainly, as mu 


is a creature framed for religion, ſo every 
one of his faculties and affections wa 
originally ordained to the ſame end th 
he himſelf was; and may therefore to 


truth, after premiſing theſe general re- that purpoſe be uſefully, and is alway; 
flections, I proceed now, as I propofed, moſt fitly employed. His fears, there. 


more particularly and directly to prove, 


III. That a fear of God's wrath and 
4 of eternal puniſhment, is a proper and 
« ſufficient motive to lead men to holi- 


% neſs.” | 


This will appear if we conſider, 


1. The paſſion itſelf, its riſe, nature, 


and uſe. 


- 2. The natural apprehenſions we have 
of God as a lawgiver, judge, and aven- 


ger. 


ment can poſſibly raiſe them. 
1. The paſſion of fear is natural 


findi 


excite and 


Ev 


to which it may be put. 


+ 


3. The depth of ſin into which ſome 
men are plunged, and out of which no- 
thing but motives of terror and aſtoniſh- 
ta 
us, and was given us by God for our 
ſafety and convenience ; to warn us of 
impending dangers, and to put us upon 
out proper ways for avoiding 
them. When therefore this paſſion im- 
prints on our minds a lively ſenſe of the 
puniſhment due to fin, of the diſpleaſure 
.of God, of the mighty and inſupportable 
torments of hell; and doth from hence 
quicken us into the practice 
of virtue ; when it doth this, I ſay, it 
. doth its duty, and ſerves the very end 
for which it was implanted in our natures. 
thing that God made 1s good; 
that is, there is ſome good uſe or other 
And certainly 
our fears muſt then be of the greateſt 
uſe to us, when they are turned upon 
their moit proper and important object, 
everlaſting burniags. Do we think they 
were deſigned to admoniſh us only of 
ſome ſlighter harms, which may reach 
our bodies or our fortunes? to keep us 
awake and alarmed in relation to the 
evils of this life alone, without extending 
to thoſe of another, as certain as theſe, 
and far greater than theſe in degree and : 
duration? We may as well imagine that hope of reward ſhould be a good motive, 


ferred by us to the Supreme. 


fore, and his hopes, and all the other 
paſſions that belong to the reaſonable na. 
ture, were given him as much for re. 
ligious uſes as his very ſoul and hi 
being were. So that when the terror 
of the Lord perſuade men, a natural end 
is ſerved by a natural paſſion ; and, up. 
on theſe terms, we may be ſure the Ay. 
mor of our nature will not refuſe our obe- 
ence. ; 


2. This will farther appear, in the 


next place, from the natural apprehen. 


ſions we have of God, when we conſider 
him as the object of our duty and ſer- 
vice. It is plain, that we do then re. 


preſent him to ourſelves as a lawgiver; 


that is, as one who preſcribes a rule to 
our actions, and will puniſh the breach 
of it. We cannot conceive. him as giv- 
ing a law without a ſanction, that is, 
without repreſenting him at the ſame 
time to ourſelves, as enforcing that lay 
with a threat, and ſecuring the obſervance 
of it by ſome penalty annexed. This is 
the method of all inferior legiſlators, and 
is from thence eaſily and naturally tranſ- 
So that 
our firſt and moſt immediate conceptions 
of God, by which we are excited to our 
duty, involve in them this very motive 
we are ſo apt to ſuſpect; and-we cannot 
propoſe to ourſelves the one, without 
feeling in ſome meaſure the power and 
force of the other. 

To obſerve God's laws under a pro- 
ſpeR of rewatd, is what many of thoſe who 
reject a principle of dread, will not deny 
to be a reaſonable and ſufficient induce- 
ment to virtue. Now, how our deſiring 
a good ſhould make what we do on that 
account acceptable in the eyes of God, 
ar.d yet that very thing be unacceptable, 
when done to avoid an evil; how tht 


and 
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be 


15 hard to termine. It is 
1 each fide; the ſelfiſhneſs of the prin- 
ple, and the mixture of our own inte- 
| with it, that ſeems to leſſen its worth. 
nd I catinot ſee how our intereſt is leſs 
nc erned in purſuing pleaſure than in 
ing pain. „ 
1 Ih the nobleſt and moſt commend- 
ble reaſon of our ſerving God is, our 
ve of him. God is love, and he chief- 
» delights in thoſe diſintereſted duties 
hich ſpring from that principle. How 
er, he hath been pleaſed to condeſcend 
> the weakneſsy nay to the baſeneſs of 
r natures, and to accept our bounden 
uty and ſervice upon much lower terms. 
ſe hath thought fit to allure and to 
ighten us into obedience; and him that 
dmes even this way to him, he will in no 
ie caſt out. ; 

3. To ſtrengthen this proof yet far- 
zer, let us; in the third place, take a 
ew of the ſtate and condition of pro- 
gate ſinners. We ſhall find it to be 
ch, that nothing but terror can any- 
ays lay hold of them. Is it poſſible for 
man that is ſunk into all manner of vice 
d impurityz to be ſtruck on a ſudden 
ith the beauty of virtue and goodneſs, 
th the love of God, and of his infinite 
rfections? Can he (do we think) re- 
ver himſelf; by reflecting on the de- 
rmity and turpitude of fin, on the dig- 
ty of his nature, and of that divine 
aracter and reſemblance which he 
ars? Alas! let virtue be never fo 
ely; goodneſs never ſo deſirable z yet 


id yet the fear of loſi chat reward bd 
' © 


N 
0% 


e it. He hath loſt the taſte of every 
ing, but thoſe very delights in which 
indulges himſelf; and reaſon is no 
Ager reaſon to him than it pleads for 
enjoyments. Now what, I ſay, can 
fibly rouſe ſuch a creature as this, ſo 
to all ingenuous motives, but the ſenſe 
divine vengeance, and the dread of 
nal puniſhments ? The terrors of hell 
Ly (till . perſuade him to conſi- 
r (for fear will find an entrance where 
other paſſion can); but to all ar- 
NG beſides, he is perfectly impe- 
rable. 8 | 

ndeed, after frat the wrath of God 
h terrified him into refletions on his 
tched ſtate, and into reſolutions of 
ung it, there is room for other mo- 
F* 30 come in, and finiſh. the work 


daun, and his 


hath no eyes to ſee it, no heart to de- 


' 
thus begun: to improve his eontfition, 
and 

up in the practice of all manner of holi- 
neſs. But ſtill the leading ſtep towards 
repentance muſt; I {ay; proceed from his 
fear; which therefore is a ſure founda+ 
tion for all penitents to build on, unleſs 
we can ſuppoſe that God ever leaves men 
in fin, without affording them any one 
proper motive to ſtir them up to virtue; 


an opinion not eafily to be entertained 


of infinite goodneſs ! 

Why then ſhould the pious chriſtian 
harbour any doubts of this kind in his 
breaſt? O why ſhould his foul be raſt 
ſpirit diſpuieted within 
him ? Pſalm xlii. 5. There is no room 
for deſpondency of mind in ſuch a ſtate 
as his; no reaſon why that dread of di- 
vine wrath, which frighted him at firſt 
into the ways of virtue, ſhould continue 
to haunt and purſue him ſtill, now he is 
far advanced in them. The only fears 
which will be prejudicial to him, and 
which he ought to diſmiſs, are thoſe con- 
cerning the validity of his repentance, 
His other fears were agreeab!E to nature 
and reaſon; and to thoſe methods which 
the divine wiſdom hath thought fit to 
make uſe of for reclaiming. ſinners. To 
ſerve God out of love, and love only, 
without the leaſt mixture or allay of any 
baſer principle, is the privilege of angels 
and bleſſed ſpirits who hve in the pre- 
ſence of God. It will hereafter be the 
reward of our having lived az became 
the goſpel ; but it cannot be matter of 
ſtrict duty to us now. Lower and leſs 
noble ends muſt influence us while we 
are in this ſtate of imperfection; till zbae 
which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part need not, and cannot be dem away 
(1 Cor. xiii. 10.); therefore, why is his 
foul caſt down, and why is his ſpirit dis 
quieted within him? | 

To all this perhaps the dejected chriſ- 
tian, for whoſe ſake I have entered on 
this argument, will reply, that the fear 
of eternal puniſhment 1s indeed a proper 
and ſufficient motive to lead men to ho- 
lineſs, if it be ſuch a fear of God's power 
and juſtice as is ſweetly allayed and tem- 
pered by a ſenſe of his goodneſs z that 
19, if it be an evangelic. and filial fears 
compoſed of an equal mixture of awe and 
delight, of love and reverence ; for to 
ſuch a fear as this the moſt eminent ſaints 
of God were no ſtrangers, ſince they 

| F "Ry 


iſe his reſentments; and build him 


- * Oy 
ſerved the Lord with fear (as good David 
ſpeaks), and rejoiced before him with re- 
VEreNce. 7 5 

But alas! his is altogether a legal and 
a ſervile fear; a ſullen gloomy paſſion, 
without the leaſt mixture of any thing 
joyous and delightful; a mere dread of 
Omnipotence, armed with vengeance, 


which preſents the rod to him, as lifted 


up, and makes him tremble at the ſight 
of it, and forces him on towards his duty 
without and againſt inclination, merely as 
beaſts of ſacrifice are dragged to the 
horns of the altar. This is his wretched 
caſe ; no glympſe of light appears in any 
corner of his ſoul; no comfortable re- 
flections on the goodneſs and mercy of 
God ſhine inwardly upon him ; but the 
face of his mind is all covered with dark- 
neſs, diſtruſt, and horror. And how can 
the ſervices that flow from ſuch a temper 
as this be acceptable to that God who is 
all love and light, and is pleaſed only 
with a willing mind, and a cheerful 
giver? This 1s the fad account which 
ſome men give of themſelves without 


cauſe, To rectify it, let them con- 
kder, | 
(1.) Hath this principle, which they 


thus blame, done the work of a better ? 
Hath it made them charitable, humble, 
temperate, devout? Hath it enabled them 
10 purify themſelves from all ſpot and ble- 
miſh, and to adorn the doctrine of their 
God and Saviour in all things? Tit. ii. 10. 
If it hath, they may put what odious 
names upon it, and dreſs it up in what 
frightful ſhapes they pleaſe ; but it is cer- 
tainly ſuch a principle as will bear the 
teſt; and if they continue to be directed 
by it, will at laſt carry them to heaven. 
Be not deceived, He that doth righteony- 
neſs, it righteous (1 John, iii. 7.) ; and as 


ſuch ſhall receive a recompence at the. 


reat day of account, though he became 
15 upon the loweſt and leaſt valuable con- 
fiderations. The meanneſs of the mo- 


tive which induced him to obey, ſhall 


not rob him of the rewards which are 
due to obedience. And therefore the diſ- 
tinction between a legal and ſervile fear 
3s here miſtaken and miſapphed. For a 
ſervile fear (in the true notion of it) is 
ſuch a dread of divine vengeance, as hath 
no ſaving influence upon men's lives and 
Converſations, ſuch as male factors are 
ſeized with when under the ſentence of 


execution, and without hopes of eſcaping. 
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which inclined them to goodneſs. It i 
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it; ſuch as ill men feel who go on obgi. 
nately in their il courſes notwithſtangi,y 
it; and ſuch under which the devi 
themſelves bow and tremble, though with. 
out altering in the leaſt their diabolicy 
natures by the means of it. But this i 
far from being the caſe of that man why 
works out his own ſalvation with fear an 
trembling ; and, therefore, we miical ſuch 
fears as theſe when we term them ſer. 
vile: for that is always in the account 
of right reaſon, and will be eſteemed i 
the ſight of God, a true filial fear, which 
works by a true filial obedience. But, 

(2.) It is farther probable, that the, 
melancholy perſons do repreſent thei 
own inward ſenſe. of things worſe than i 
deſerves ; and perſuade themſelves int 
an opinion, that they love God leſs, and 
dread him more, than perhaps they real) 
do. For (as I hinted at the beginniny 
of this diſcourſe) it is ſcarce conceivab| 
that any men, who are not ſincere 
good, ſhould diſquiet themſelves wit 
ſuch ſcruples about the ends and motive 


their fear of not loving God as much a 
they ought to do, which makes then 
apprehend that they do not love him u 
all. And, therefore, inſtead of turning 
their eyes inwardly upon the ideas whit 
they have lodged in their frighted im- 
gination, let them direct them upon tie 
outward effects of their fears; inſt ei 
of puzzling themſelves about the tr 
principle of holineſs, let them take: 
comfortable proſpect of the genuine 
fruits of it, which abound in their lit 
and practice; and then their doubts wi 
all diſappear, their ſcruples will vamſh; 
and they will be ſatisfied, that the lo 
of God hach that place which it ouglt 
to have in theif hearts, inaſmuch as the 
obey him: For in this wwe know abe Int 
God, if we keep his commandments. John 
xiv. 15. But 

(3. and laſtly), Let the men who at 
under theſe apprehenſions, make a rl 
uſe of them; not diſturb and tern! 
themſelves with ſuch thoughts, but tak 
occaſion from thence to gain ground / 
on themſelves, and to advance faſter 1 
the ways of religion; and to excite ! 
their hearts ſuch a fervent and exal: 
love of God, as ſhall leave no room {i 
any doubts and miſgivings. It is uu 
that perfect love caſteth out fear ; but {u 


a degree of diving love is ſcarce ny 
ij 
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ble here: however, we may aſpire and 
approach ſtill nearer and nearer towards 
his perfection. How much ſoever we have 
onquered our dread of God, and im- 
proved our love of him, we may go on 
full to dread him leſs, and to love him 
more, till we come at laſt to be rooted and 
rounded in love, and be able to compre- 
hend, with all ſaints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; and to 
know the love of Chriſt, which paſſeth 
Znowledoe. Epheſ. iii. 17, 18, 19. 

To Him, 2 wick the Father, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 


SERMON XV. 
The Terrors of Cc:ſcience. 


ST. MATT. XIV. 1,2, 3. 


At that time Herod the Tetrarch heard of the 
fame of Jeſus, and ſaid unto his ſervants, this 
is John the Baptiſt, he is riſen from the dead: 
and therefore mighty works do ſhew forth them- 
- ſelves in him. For Herod had laid hold on 

John, and bound him, and put him in pri- 
on, &c. ? 


T HE wicked (ſays the Prophet) are like 

the troubled, ſea, when it cannot reſt, 
whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. Iſa. 
Ivii. 20. That is, men of flagitious lives 
are ſubje& to great uneaſineſs. What- 
ever calm and repoſe of mind they may 
ſeem for a ſeaſon to enjoy, yet anon a 
quick and pungent ſenſe of guilt (awak- 
ened by ſome accident) riſes like a 
whirlwind, ruffles. and diſquiets them 
throughout, and turns up to open view, 
from the very bottom of their con- 
ſciences, all the filth and impurity which 
had ſettled itſelf there : a truth, of which 
there is not perhaps, in the whole book 
of God, a more apt and lively inſtance 
than that which the paſſage I have read 
from the Evangeliſt ſets before us. The 
crying guilt of John the Baptiſt's blood 
ſat but ill, no doubt, on the conſcience 
of Herod, from the moment of his ſpill- 
ing it, However, his inward anguiſh 
and remorſe was ſtifled and kept under 
for a time, by the ſplendour and luxury 
in which he lived, till he Heard of the 
ame of Feſus, and then his heart ſmote 
him at. the remembrance of the inhu- 
man treatment he had given to fuch 
another juſt and good man, and. wrung 
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from him a confeſſion of what he felt, 
by what he uttered on that occaſion : 
He ſaid unto his ſervants, this is John the 
Baptift He is riſen from the dead ! And 
therefore mighty works do. ſhew forth them- 
ſelves in him. There could not be a 
wilder imagination than this, or which 

more betrayed the agony and confuſion, 
of thought under which he laboured. 
He had often heard John the Baptiſt 
preach, and muſt have. known that the - 


drift of all his ſermons was, to prepare 


ard ag for the reception of a Prophet, 
migbhtier than him, and whoſe ſhoes he 
was not worthy to bear. Upon the ar- 
rival iof that Prophet ſoon afterwards, 
Herod's frighted conſcience gives him 
no leiſure to recollect what his meſſenger 
had ſaid, but immediately ſuggeſts to 
him, that this was the murdered Baptiſt | 
himſelf! Herod, as appears from hiſ- 
tory, was, though circumciſed, little bet- 
ter than an heathen in his principles and 
practices: or, if ſincerely a Jew, was, 
at moſt, but of the ſect of the Saddu- 
cees, who aid, there was no reſurrection 
(Matt. xxii. 23.); and yet, under the 
Apes pangs and terrors of his guilt, 
e imagines that John was riſen from the 
dead, on purpoſe to reprove him. It 
was the Baptiſt's diſtinguiſhing character 
that he did no miracles (John, x. 41.) 
nor pretended to the power of doin 
them ; and yet even from hence the Fs 
turbed mind of Herod concludes, that 
it muſt be he, becauſe mighty works did 
ſhew forth themſelves in him. And fo 
great was his conſternation and ſurpriſe, 
that it broke out before thoſe, who 
ſhould leaſt have been witneſſes of it; 
for he whiſpers not his guilty fears to a 
boſom friend, to the partner of his 
crime and of his bed, but forgets. his 
high ſtate and character, and declares 
them to his very ſervants. * Surely no- 
thing can be more juſt and appoſite than 
the alluſion of the Prophet in reſpect to 
this wicked Tetrarch, he is like the trou- 
bled fea, when it cannot reft, whoſe wwa- 
ters caſt up mire and dirt. And ſuch is 
every one that fins with an high hand 
againſt the clear light of his conſcience : 
k 3a he may reſiſt the checks of it 
at firſt, yet he will be ſyre to feel the 
laſhes and reproaches of it afterwards. 
The NF rinciple within us will 
certainly do its duty, upon any eminent 
breach of . and make 
2 


every flagrant 
AS & act 
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act of wickedneſs, even in this life, a 
pumiſhment to itſelf, | 


With this general propoſition the par- 


ticular inſtance of the text (duly opened 
and conſidered) will furniſh us; and this 
propoſition, therefore, I gow propoſe, by 
God's bleſſing, to handle and enforce. 
And in order to fix a due, lively, and 
laſting ſenſe of it upon our minds, [ 
ſhall, in what follows, conſider conſci- 
ence, not as a mere intellectual light or 
informing faculty, a dictate of the prac- 
tical underſtanding (as the phraſe of the 
ſchools is), which dirécts, admoniſhes, 
and influences us in what we are to do; 
but as it acts back upon the ſoul, by a 
reflection on what we have done, and is, 
by that means, the fource and cauſe of 
all that joy or dejection of mind, of 
thoſe internal ſenſations (if 1 may fo 
fpeak) of pleaſure or pain, which attend 
the practice of great virtues or great 
vices, and begin that heaven and that 
hell in us here, which will be our ſure 
and eternal portion hereafter. The ſpirit 
(or conſcience) of man is the candle of the 
Lord (Prov. xx. 27.), which not only di ſ- 
covers to us, by its light, wherein our 
duty conſiſts, but revives alſo, and cheers 
us with its bright beams, when we do 
well; and when we do ill, is as a burning 
flame, to ſcorch and conſume us, 

As ſuch I ſhall conſider it in my pre- 
ſent diſcourſe; wherein, 


I. I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate this 
plain but weighty truth (for indeed it 
needs illuſtration only, and not proof ), 
by ſome conſiderations drawn from ſcrip- 
ture, reaſon, and experience. 

II. I fhall account for a particular 
and preſſing difficulty that ſeems to at- 
tend the proof of it. And, | 
III. Lafty, I fhall apply it to (the 
proper object of all our admonitions 
from the -pulpit, but moſt eſpecially of 
this) the hearts and conſciences of the 
hearers. 


I. I am to illuſtrate this truth by 
fome conſiderations drawn from ſerip- 
ture, reaſon, and experience. 
That guilt and anguiſk are inſepara- 
ble, and that the puniſhment of a man's 
fin begins always from himſelf, and 
from his own reflections, is a truth every 
where ſuppoſed, appealed to, and incul- 
cated in ſeripture. The conſequence of 


office of conſcience, it is, that the in. 
ſpired writers ſpeak of it (in terms bor. 
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the firſt fin that was ever committed in 
the world, is there ſaid to - have been, 
that our offending parents perceived 
their own nakedneſs, and fled from the 
preſence of God: that is, a 'conſciow 
ſhame and fear ſucceeded in the room 
of loſt innocence, and the preſages of 
their own minds, thoſe arguria pœnæ Yu, 
ture (of which even the heathen mo. 


raliſts ſpeak), anticipated the fentence of 
divine vengeance. In relation to this 


rowed from the awful ſolemnities af 
human judicatories) as bearing witn:{ 
againſt us, as accuſing or excuſing, jude- 
ing and condemning as. Rom. ii. 15. And 
the Prophet therefore adds this woe to 
the other menaces which he had. de. 
nounced on a diſobedient and profligate 
people, that their own wickedneſs ſhoull 
correct them, and their back-ſliding ſhoull 
reprove them. Jer. ii. 19. A correction 
ſo ſevere and terrible, that Solomon, 


balancing the outward afflictions of life 
and ily pains, with the inward re- 


grets and torments of a guilty mind, 
pronounces the former of theſe to be light 
and tolerable in compariſon of the latter: 
The ſpirit of a man (ſays he) will /uſtain 
his infirmities, but @ wounded ſpirit whi 
can bear? Prov. xviii. 14. Ifaiah deſcribes 
the diſmal reflections and foreboding 
thoughts that harbour in ſuch a breal, 
after this manner: The ſinners of Sim 
are afraid, fearfulneſs hath ſurpriſed tht 
hypocrites ! Who ſball dwell with devour- 
ing flames ? * Who ſpall davell with ever. 
lafting burnings ? Iſa. xxxiii. 14. But 10 
part of ſcripture gives us ſo lively an 
account of this mward ſcene of dejec- 
tion and horror as the Pſaſms of pen 
tent David. In one of them parti 
larly he thus complains :- Mine miquitit 
are gone over my head, as an heavy bur 
den; they are too heavy for me. 1 an 
feeble and fore broken, I have roared by 
reaſon of the diſquietneſs of my heart. I 
traubled, J am bowed down greatly oY | 3 
mourning all the day long. My bean 

panteth, my ftrength faileth me; and « i 

for the light of mine eyes, it is al/o got 
from me. For thine arrows flick faſt i 
me, and "thy hand frefſeth me fore. J hen 
is no ſoundneſs in my fleſh, becauſe 4 
thine anger; neither is there any ' 
in my bones, becauſe of my fin. Pie 
xxxviii. | Thi 


us, a 


l 
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This is the expreſſive language of holy 

3 it 0 ſet bean the 4. 
ders and uneaſineſs of a guilty, ſelf- 
Md nning mind. And, 20. 

2. There is nothing in theſe repre- 
ntations particular to the times and 
-rſons on which they point: nothing 
ut what happens alike to all men in 
ke caſes, and is the genuine and ne- 
efflary reſult of offending againſt the 
cht of our conſciences. Nor is it poſ- 
ble indeed, in the nature of the thing, 
hat matters ſhould be otherwiſe. 1t 1s 
e way in which guilt doth and muſt 
ways operate. For moral evil can no 
nore be committed, than natural evil 


* 


aiet. Whatever doth violence to the 


lain dictates of our reaſon concerning 


irtue and vice, duty and ſin, will as 
ertainty diſcompoſe and afflict our 
oughts, as a wound will raiſe a ſmart 

the fleſh that receives it. 
vil, whether natural or moral, are but 


ber words for pleaſure and pain, de- 
At leaſt, though 


ight and uneaſineſs. 
hey may be diſtinguiſhed in the notion, 
et are they not to be ſeparated in re- 
ity : but the one of them, wherever it 


. will conſtantly and uniformly excite 


nd produce the other, Pain and plea- 
ure are the ſprings of all human ac- 
ons, the great engines by which the 
iſe Author of our natures governs and 
keers them to the purpoſes for which 
e ordained them. By theſe, annexed 
d the perception of good and evil, he 
clines us [powerfully to purſue the one, 
nd to avoid the other; to purſue na- 
ral good, and to avoid natural evil, by 
elightful or uneaſy ſenſations that im- 


; I nediately affect the body; to purſue 


oral good, and to avoid moral evil, by 


—_cing or painful impreſſions made on 
: 2 ; | e mind. 


From hence it is that we ſo 
adily chooſe or refuſe, do or forbear, 
very thing that is profitable or noxious 
requiſite to preſerve or per- 
ct our beings. And becauſe it is an 


a of far greater importance, and more 


orthy of our all-wiſe Creator's care, 


ſecure the integrity of our moral, 


en of our natural perfections, there- 


dre he hath made the pleaſures and 
ans, ſubſervient to this purpoſe, more 
xtenſive and durable; ſo that the in- 
ard complacence we find in actin g rea- 
ably and virtuouſly, and the diſquiet 
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n be ſuffered, without anguiſh and diſ- 
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we feel from vicious choices and pur- 


ſuits, is protracted beyond the acts them 
ſelves from whence it aroſe, and re- 


newed often upon our ſouls by diftant 


reflections; whereas the pleaſures and 
pains attending the perceptions of natu- 
ral good and evil, are bounded within a 
narrower compaſs, and do ſeldom ſtay 
long, or return with any force upon the 
mind, after a removal of the objects that 
occaſioned them. | 

Hence then the ſatisfactions or ſtings 
of conſcience ſeverally ariſe. They are 
the ſanctions, as it were, and enforce-. 
ments of that eternal law of good and, 
evil, to which we are ſubjcted; the na- 
tural rewards and puniſhments originally 
annexed to the obſervance or breach of 
that law, by the great Promulger of it, 
and which being thus joined and twiſted 
together by God, can ſcarce by any. 
arts, endeavours, or practices of men, be 
put aſunder. The Prophet therefore ex- 
plains good and evil, by ſweet and bitter: 
o be to them (ſays he) that call evil good, 
and good evil ! That put bitter for faucet, 
and faveet for bitter ! Iſaiah, v. 20. Im- 
plying, that the former of theſe do as 
naturally and ſenſibly affect the ſoul, as 
the latter do the palate, and leave as 
grateful or diſpleaſing a reliſh behind 
them. But, | 

3. There is no need of arguments 
to evince this truth; the univerſal expe- 
rience and feeling of mankind bears 
witneſs to it. For ſay, did ever any of 
you break the power of a darling luſt, 
reſiſt a preſſing temptation, or perform 
any act of a conſpicuous and diſtinguiſh- 
ing virtue, but that you found it ſoon 
turn to account to you? Did not your 
minds ſwell with a ſecret ſatisfaction, at 
the moment when you were doing it? 
And was not a reflection upon it aſter- 
wards always ſweet and refreſhing : 
Health ta your nawvel, and marrow 10 your- 
bones ? Prov. iii. 8, On the contrary, 
did you ever indulge a criminal appetite, 
or allow yourſelves ſedately in any prac- 
tice which you knew to be unlawful, but 
that you felt an inward ſtruggle and 
ſtrong reluctances of mind before the at- 
tempt, and bitter pangs of remorſe at- 
tending it? Though no eye ſaw what 


you did, and you were ſure that no 
mortal could- diſcover it, did not ſhame 
and confuſion ſecretly lay hold of you? 
Was not your own conſcience inſtead of 
G 3 a thou- 


1 N 


as it were, and upbraid you with your 

back-ſlidings? Have not ſome of you, 
perhaps at this inftant, a ſenſible ex- 
perience of the truth which I am preſſ- 
ing upon you ? Do you not feel the ope- 
ration of that powerful principle of 
which I am diſcourſing ? Is not the me- 


mory of ſome of your paſt fins even 


now preſent to you? And are not your 
minds ſtung with ſome degree of that 
regret and uneaſineſs which followed 
upon the firſt commiſſion of them ? And 
do you not diſcover what paſſes within 
you, by a more than ordinary attention, 
ſeriouſneſs, and ſilence; and even by an 
endeavour to throw off theſe viſible 
marks of concern into which you are 
ſurpriſed, as ſoon as they are ob- 
ſerved ? | 

The jolly and voluptuous livers, the 
men who ſet up for freedom of thought, 
and for diſengaging themſelves from the 


prejudices of education and 1 
p 


opinions, may pretend to diſpute this 
truth, and perhaps, in the gaiety of 
their hearts, may venture even to deride 
It : but they cannot, however, get rid of 
their inward convictions of it; they 
muſt feel it ſometimes, though they will 
not own it. There is no poſlibility of 
reaſoning ourſelves out of our own ex- 


perience, or of laughing down a prin- 


ciple woven ſo cloſely into the make and 
frame of our natures. Notwithſtanding 
our endeavours to conceal and ſtifle it, 
it will break out ſometimes, and diſco- 
ver itſelf, to a careful obſerver, through 
all our pretences and diſguiſes, for even 
in the midſt of ſuch a laughter the heart 
is forrewful ; and as the beginning of 
that mirth was folly, ſo the end of it is 
always heavineſs. Prov. xiii. 14. 
Look upon one of theſe men, who 
would be thought to have made his ill 
Practices and ill principles perfectly con- 
ſiſtent, to have ſhaken off all regard to 
the dictates of his own mind, concerning 
| wane and evil, and to have gotten above 
the reproofs of his conſcience, and you 
will fnd a thouſand things in his actions 
du diſcourſes teſtifying againſt him, that 
he deceiveth him&lf, and that the truth is 
not in bim. Joh, i. 8. If he be indeed, 
as he pretends, at eaſe in his enjoy- 
ments, from whence come thoſe diſor- 
ders aud unevenneſs in his life and con- 
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plead with you face to face '(Bzek. xx. 35.) 
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duct, thoſe viciſſitudes of good and bad 
humour, mirth and thoughtfulneſs ; that 
perpetual purſuit of little, mean, inf. 


pid amuſements; that - reſtleſs deſire of 


changing the ſcene, and the objects of 
his pleaſures ; thoſe ſudden eruptions of 
paſſion and rage upon the leaſt diſap. 
pointments ? Certainly all is not right 
within, or elſe there would be a greater 
calm and ſerenity without. If his mind 
were not in an unnatural ſituation, and 
under contrary influences, it would not 
be thus toſſed and diſquieted. For what 
reaſon doth he contrive for himſelf ſuch 
a chain and ſucceſſion of entertainments, 
and take care to be delivered over from 
one folly, one diverſion, to another, 
without intermiflion ? Why, but becauſe 
he dreads to leave any void ſpaces of life 
unfilled, leſt conſcience ſhould find work 
for his mind at thoſe intervals ? He hath 
no way to fence againſt guilty reflec. 
tions, but by ſtopping up all the ave- 
nues at which they might enter. Hence 
his ſtrong addiction to company, his 
averſion to darkneſs and ſolitude, which 
recolle& the thoughts, and turn the mind 
inwards upon itſelf, by ſhutting out ex- 
ternal objects and impreſſions. It is not 
becauſe the pleaſures of ſociety are al- 
ways new and grateful to him, that he 
purſues them thus keenly, for they ſoon 
loſe their reliſh, and grow flat and in- 
ſipid by repetition. They are not his 
choice, but his refuge; for the truth i, 
he dares not long converſe with himſelf, 
and with his own thoughts, and the wort 
company in the world is better to hin 
than that of a reproving conſcience. 

A lively and late proof of this we had 
in a certain writer, who ſet up for del. 
vering men from theſe vain fantaſtic 
terrors, and was, on that account, for a 
ſeaſon, much read and applauded. But 
it is plain that he cou!d not work that 
effe& in himſelf which he pretended to 
work in others ; for his books manifeſtly 
ſhew, that his mind was over-run with 
gloomy and terrible ideas of dominion 
and power, and that he wrote in a per 
petual fright againſt thoſe very pfin- 
ciples which he pretended to contradid 
and deride. And ſuch as knew his con- 
verſation well, have aſſured us, that no- 
thing was ſo dreadful to him as to be in 
the dark, and to give his natural fear 
an opportunity of recoiling upon him. 
That he was timorous to an excels l 

certain: 
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ount which he wrote of himſelf, and 


Wd not care to own. the true reaſon of 
t, and therefore laye it upon a mighty 
right which ſeized his mother, when 
he Spaniards attempted their famous 
nvaſion in the year * the year in 
hich he was born. The more probable 
dunt of it is, that it naturally ſprung 
rom his own -condu and method of 
hinking. He had been endeavouring, 
all his lifetime, to get rid of thoſe reli- 
vious principles, under which he was 
arefully- educated by his father (a di- 
ine of the church of England), and to 
ſet up for a new ſyſtem. and ſect which 
as to be built upon the ruins of all thoſe 
ruths that were then, and had ever been, 
zeld ſacred by the beſt and wiſeſt of men. 
t is vanity puſhed him on to this attempt, 
but he could not compaſs it. He was 
able, here and there, to delude a ſuper- 
ficial thinker with his new terms and 
reaſonings; but the hardeſt taik-of all 
was, thoroughly to deceive himſelf. His 
underſtanding could not be completely 
impoſed upon, even by its own artifices ; 
and his conſcience, every now and then, 
got the better of him in the ſtruggle; 
Jo he lived in a perpetual ſuſpicion and 
dread of the reality of thoſe truths which 
he repreſented as figments; and while 
he made ſport with that 4ingdom of dart- 
10% (as he loved to call another world), 
trembled in good earneſt at the thought 
of it. 

: Tiberius, that complete. pattern of 
Vickedneſs and tyranny, had taken as 
noch pains to conquer theſe fears as any 
man, and had as many helps and ad- 
vantages towards it from great ſplendour 
and power, and a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
new” buſineſs and new pleaſures; and 
yet, as great a maiter of the art of diſ- 
ſimulation as he was, he could not dif- 
ſemble the inward ſenſe of his guilt, nor 
prevent the open eruptions of it, upon 
very 1mproper occaſions — Witneſs that 
letter which he wrote to the ſenate, from 
his impure retreatment at Capreæ. Ta- 
citus has preſerved the firſt lines of it, 
and there cannot be a livelier image of a 
mind filled with wild diſtraction and 
deſpair, than what they afford us. 2uid 
eribam, vobis P. C. aut quomodo ſcribam, 
aut quid omnine'non ſcribam hoc tempore, 
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rtain ; he himſelf owns it, in the ac- 


hich is in every one's hands: but he. 


ce. 


* to you, may. all the powers of heaven 


confound me yet worſe than they have 
© already done, if-I know, or can ima- 
«« gine!““ And his obſervation upon it is 
well worthy of ours, and very appo- 
ſite to our preſent purpoſe : In this 
“ manner,“ ſays he, “ was this emperor 
puniſhed by a reflection on his own 
infamous life and guilt ; nor was it in 
vain that the greateſt maſter of | wiſ- 
dom (he means Plato) affirmed, that 
were the breaſt of tyrants once. laid 
open to our view, we ſhould ſee there 
nothing but ghaſtly wounds and 
bruiſes: the conſciouſneſs of their 
own cruelty, lewdneſs, and ill conduct, 
leaving as deep and bloody prints on 
their minds, as the ſtrokes of the ſcourge 
do on the back of a ſlave, Tiberius 
(adds he) confeſſed as much, when he 
uttered theſe words; nor could his 
high ſtation, or even privacy and re- 
tirement itſelf, hinder him Ker. diſ- 
covering to all the world the inward 
agonies and torments under which he 


cc 


cc 
ce 
ce 
ce 
ce 


ce 
cc 
cc 
torian. 

Believe it, the tales of ghoſts and ſpec- 
tres were not (as is commonly ſaid) the 
mere inventions of deſigning men to keep 
weak minds in awe, nor the products 
only of a religious fear, degenerated into 
melancholy and ſuperſtition; but wicked 
men, haunted with a ſenſe of their own 
guilt (as the cruel Tetrarch here in the 
text with the Baptiſt's murder) were uſed 
to affright themſelves with ſuch phantoms 
as theſe, and often miſtook ſtrong and 
terrible imaginations for real apparitions. 
Thus, I am ſure, the author of the Book 
of Wiſdom very naturally accounts for 
them in his ſeventeenth chapter; out of 
which I ſhall recite a large paſſage, very 
appoſite to the point which we are now 
handling. He 1s there with gram ele- 
gave deſcribing that panic fear which 
eized the impious Egyptians, when (as 
he ſpeaks) © they were fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, and ſhut up 
« in their houſes the priſoners of dark- 


«« neſs. Then (ſays he) they. who had 
« ſuppoſed, that they lay hid in their 
41": $ ſecret 
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dii me deague pejds perdant | quam perire 
quotidie ſentio, fr ſcio. Annal. I. vi. p. 163. 
That is, What, or how, at this time, I 
*« ſhall write to you, fathers of the ſe- 
«« nate, or what indeed I ſhall not write 


laboured.” Thus that excellent hiſ. 
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« neither might the corner that held 
© them keep them from fear, but noiſes, 
4 s of waters falling down, ſounded 
6% abqut them, and ſad viſions appeared 
* unto them with heavy countenances. 
«: And they that promiſed to drive away 
te terrors and troubles from a ſick ſoul 
«(the men, we may ſuppoſe; who ſet up 
e for confounding the notions of good 
* and evil, and ridiculing conſcience 
te were ſick themſelves of fear worthy to 
© be laughed at. For though no terrible 
de thing did affright them, yet bein 
& ſcared by beaſts that paſſed by, — 
* hiſling of ſerpents, they died for fear, 
te refufing to look upon the air, which 
e on no fide could be avoided. Fot 
« wickedneſs (as he concludes), con- 
e demned by its own witneſs, is very 
4e timorous; and being preſſed with con- 
* ſcience, always forecaſteth grieyous 
t things. 8 
I know it will be ſaid, that though this 
be often, yet it is not always the caſe; 
ſince we have now and then inſtances of 
men, who lead very flagitious lives, and 
yet feel not any of theſe qualms or guirds 
of conſcience, but do, in all appearance, 
= eaſily, and ſometimes even die calm- 
y; which could not be (ſay the object- 
ors) if the principle of conſcience, and 
the condemning power of it, were natu- 
ral to man; for it would then act like 
other natural principles, univerſally, and 
without exception. Having hitherto, 
therefore, illuſtrated this truth by ob- 
ſervations drawn from ſcripture, reaſon, 
and experience, I proceed now on my 
IId General head, to account for this 
difficulty, which attends the proof of it. 
In order to it, | 
1. I obſerve, that we are deceived 
often in the judgments we paſs on ſuch 
occaſions. In our common intercourſe 
with the world, we ſee only the outſide 
nd ſurface, as it were, of men's actions, 
ut cannot tell how it is with them in- 
wardly, and at the -bottom, We frame 
pur opinions of them from what paſſes 
fa converſation and public places, where 
they may be upon their guard, acting a 
part, and ſtudying appearances. The 
 bypocrite in perfection will put on the 
naſk ſo artificially, that it ſhall ſeem to 
b real and natural. Decency, and a 


ele of eflcew, ſhall enable men to eo 
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+ ſegret fins, were horribly aſtoniſhed. 
** and troubled with ſtrange ſights. For 


—_— 


ver great paſſions and frailties, which 
ee ſit very cloſe to them, and, 
as ſoon as thoſe reſtraints are taken off, 
break out with freedom. We have read 
of thoſe who have been endued with ſuch 
a conſtancy and firmneſs of temper, az 
even ta endure the rack, and to appear 
compoſed under the pains of it, without 
awning their crime, or declaring their 
accomplices. And, in like manner, the 
torments of a guilty conſcience may 


) ſometimes be borne and diſſembled. | 


obſerve, | 
2. That the diforders and reprehen. 
ſions of conſcience are not a continued 
but an intermitting diſeaſe, returning up- 
on the mind by fits, and at particular 
ſeaſons only; in the intervals of which, 
the patient ſhall have ſeeming health and 
real eaſe. The eruptions of burning 
mountains are not perpetual, nor doth 
even the ſmoke itſelf aſcend always from 
the tops of them ; but though the ſeeds 
of fire lodged in their caverns may be 


| ſtifled and ſuppreſſed for a time, yet anon 


they gather ſtrength, and break out again 
with a rage great in proportion to its 
diſcontinuance. It is by aceidents and 
occaſions chiefly that the power of this 
pringaple is called forth into act; by a 
udden ill turn of fortune, or a fit of 
fickneſs, or our obſervation of ſome re- 
markable inſtance of divine vengeance, 
which hath overtaken other men in like, 
cafes, Even Herod was not always un- 
der the paroxyſm deſcribed in the text, 
but ſurpriſed into it unawares, by his 
bearing of the fame of Jeſus, and then 
his heart ſmote him at the remembrance 
of the inhuman treatment he had given 
to ſuch another juſt and good perſon, and 
filled his mind anew with forgotten 
horrors, ,We cannot therefore, from a 
een conn of thought, know either 
ow ait hath been with a man hereto- 
fore, or how it ſhall be with him here- 
after, but may eaſily, in ſuch caſes, and 
do often judge wrong judgment, fay- 
ing, peace, peace, where there is no peace, 
but a truce only; and where it will ap- 
pear that there was none, whenever at- 
fiction ruffles a man's ſoul, or a death- 
bed rouſes him, Es 


Vere tum woces pectore ab imo 
Frumpunt, atque eripitur Perſona, manct res. 


Then (and ſometimes not till then) all 
maſks and duguiles dre thrown off, 7 
> & : 30" "6 „ V ER. ; he 
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ie mind appears naked and unguarded 
» itſelf and others. | 


Aſe thoſe who attend the fick, and 
elp flage 


them to pre for their 
nto another 9 them; I ſay, and 
hey will tell you, how many inſtances 
have met with of men, who ſeem 
> hive been given up to a ſpirit of in- 
enſibility and ſlumber, and have ac- 
ordingly ſlept on for a long time, and 
alen their res, and yet have, in their 
\| moments, been all at once ſufficiently 
awikened : what inexpreflible agonies 
ind horrors they have found upon the 
ninds of dying, deſpairing ſinners, who 
hought * ſecure againſt ſuch 
attacks, and believed that the clamorous 
principle within them was wholly ſilenced; 
but upon the near proſpect of another 

zrld, and which made no impreſſion on 
them at a diſtance, have changed their 
entiments, and dropped their falſe con- 
fidence; have ſeen their guilt, and 
dreaded their danger, when it was too 
late perhaps to think of deploring the 
one, or eſcaping the other, 

After all, it muſt be owned, 

3. That there are now and then in- 
ſtances of men who have gone through 
even this laſt trial unſhaken, and after 
leading very diſſolute lives, have yet 
died hard, as the phraſe is, without any 
ſeeming concern for what was paſſed, or 
dread of what was to follow. When- 
ever ſuch an effect happens, it is owing 
to one or more of theſe cauſes : either to 
ill principles, early and deeply imbibed, 
or to a certain obſtinacy and ſullenneſs of 
temper peculiar to ſome men, or, laſtly, 
either to a natural or acquired ſtupidity. 
If a man begins betimes with himſelf, 
and takes pains to vitiate his mind with 
lewd principles, and lives long in the 
profefflon of them, he may at laſt root 
and rivet them ſo faſt, till ſcarce any ap- 
plication whatſoever is able to looſen 
them, and till the natural ſentiments of 
his conſcience are even choked and 
ſtifled by the means of them. 

A falſe firmneſs and reſolution, joined 
with the ſhame of unſaying and undoing 
all a man hath ſaid and done before, 
may poſſibly carry him headlong on to 
his death, without owning, or perhaps 
even ſeeing, his danger. Groſs and hea- 
vy minds, unimproyed by education and 
inſtruction, have at length arrived at 


ſuch degree of ſypidiry, ay to think 
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of nothing beyond this world, nor of any 


thing in it, but what immediately affecta 
their ſenſes,. And even ſpirits more re. 
fined. may, by a perpetual and total im- 
merſion in bodily pleaſures, arrive at laſt 
at the ſame degree of inſenſibility. In 

ſuch caſes, and by the help of ſuch qua- 
lities as theſe, it is poſſible, I grant, 
and ſometimes happens, that men have 
gone out of the world. as they lived in 
it, defying conſcience, and the power of 
it, and deriding the flames of hell, till 
they were in the midſt of them. But 
theſe are rare inſtances, and of no force 
therefore when oppoſed to the general 

conviction and feeling of mankind upon 
the ſame occaſions. They prove only 
that there are monſters in the nioral as 
well as the natural world, which make 
nothing againſt the ſettled laws and re- 
gular courle of either. To argue againſt 


the innate and - pungent reflections of 


conſcience from ſome men's want of 
them, is as if one ſhould attempt to 
prove, that man is not a reaſonable 
creature, becauſe ſome men are born 
naturals, and others, by too great an 


Intention of thought, or by brutal ex- 


ceſſes, have loſt the uſe of their reaſon. 
For if the light of reaſon may itſelf be 
extinguiſhed, much more may the voice 
of conſcience be drowned, which, being 
a practical principle, is perpetually 
warred upon by our luſts and paſſions, 
and finful habits; whereas the other, 
being a mere ſpeculative. power, hath 
no contrary in the mind of man to ſtrug- 
gle with. | 3 

But I forbear, ſince there remains 
yet the 

(III.) Third and laſt part of my taſk, 
to apply what hath been ſaid to the 
proper object of all our admonitions 
from. the pulpit, (and particularly of 
this), the hearts and conſciences of the 
hearers. Since therefore the wife Au- 
thor of our natures hath ſo contrived 
them, that guilt is naturally, and almoſt 
neceſſarily attended with trouble and un- 
eaſineſs, let us even from hence be per- 
ſuaded to preſerve the purity, that we 
may preſerve the peace. and tranquillity, 
of our minds. For pleaſure's ſake, let 


us abftain from all criminal pleaſures and 


pollutions, becauſe the racking. pains of 
uilt, duly-awakened, are really an over- 
alance to the greateſt ſenſual gratifi- 
cations, 'The cyarms .of vice (how 
RS pt dtempting 
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tempting ſoever they may ſeem to be) 
are by no means equivalent to the in- 


ward remorſe and trouble, and the tor- 


menting reflections Which attend it, 
which always keep pace with our guilt, 
and are proportioned to the greatneſs 
and daringneſs of our crimes : for mig 
ſinners (here as well as hereafter) Hall be 
.. mightily tormented. Wild. vi. 6. Sins of 
omiſſion, infirmitv, and "ſurpriſe, there 
will be; even the juſt man falls ever 
times à day by them, and riſes again 
from them with ſtrength and cheerful- 
neſs to his duty. But let us be ſure 
carefully to guard againſt all ſuch fla- 

rant enormities as do violence to the 
irt and plaineſt dictates of our reaſon, 
and overbear the ſtrongeſt impulſes of 
our conſcience ; for theſe will certainly 
leave a wound behind them, which we 
Mall find it hard to bear, and harder, 
much- harder, to cure. Let no tempta- 
tion, no intereſt, no influence, whatſo- 
ever {way us to do any thing contrary to 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience in plain 
caſes, and points of moment. Let us 
no more dare to do in private what that 
tells us ought not to be done, than if 
we were upon an open theatre, and the 
eyes of the whole creation were upon 
us. What ſignifies it that we eſcape the 
view and obſervation of men, when the 
watchful witneſs within ſees and records 
all our faults, and will certainly one day 
Teprove us, and ſet our miſdeeds in order 
before us? 

It hath been reckoned a good rule for 


an happy conduct of life, to be ſure of 


keeping our domeſtic concerns right, and 
of being eaſy under our own roof, where 
we may find an agreeable retreat and 
ſhelter from any diſappointments we 
meet with in the great ſcene of vexa- 
tion, the world. And the ſame rule will, 
with greater reaſon, hold in relation to the 
peace of our conſciences. Let our firſt 
care be, to keep all quiet and ſerene 
there. When this point is once gained 
at home, external accidents will not be 
able deeply to affect us; and unleſs it be 
gained, all the pleaſures, the abundance 
and pomp of life, will be inſipid and 
taſteleſs to us. | | 
Wherefore let us reſolve, all of us, to 
ſtick to that principle which will kee 
us eaſy when we are alone, and will Rick 
to us m an hour, when all outward com- 


forts fail us, Let thoſe of us particu- 
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larly cheriſh it, who are in any degree 
placed above the reſt of our neighbour, 
by a ſuperiority of parts, power, riches, 
or any other outward diſtinctions. Let 
thoſe chiefly liſten to this reprover, whg 
are otherwiſe ſet in great meaſure aboye 
reproof. The more deſtitute they are 
of advice and. correption from others, 
the more careful ſhould they be to at. 
tend to the ſuggeſtions and whiſpers of 
this inward monitor and friend. Though 
they value not the cenſures paſſed by 
the vulgar on their actions, yet ſurely 
they cannot flight their own : nor do 
they ſtoop beneath themſelves, when 
they ſtoop. to themſelves only, and to 
the inward dictates and perſuaſions of 
their own minds. The marks of dil. 
tinction they bear, though they may 
enable them ſometimes to fin with impu- 
nity as to men, yet will they not ſecure 
them againſt the laſhes of an avenging 
conſcience, which will find them our in 
their moſt ſecret retirements, cannot be 
forbid acceſs, nor diſmiſſed without being 
heard: will make their way to them, az 
they did to Herod and Tiberius, through 
buſineſs or pleaſare, nay even through 
guards and crowds, and all the vain 
torms and ceremonies with which they 
may be ſurrounded. 5 

In a word, let us Leeb innocency, and 
do the thing which is right; for, what- 
ever other expedients towards happineſs 
men may take up with, yet Hat, and 
that only, will bring us peace at the laſl 


Pſalm xxxvii. 37. 


"' SERMON XVI. 
Several uſeful Obſervations on St. 


Paul's Defence of himſelf before 
Felix. 


ACTS, xxiv. Part of Verſe 25. 


And as he reaſoned of righteouſneſs, temperance 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled. 


Wo that hears theſe words would not 
with to have been preſent at this 
aſtoniſhing ſcene, which repreſents the 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles giving an account 
of his faith to Felix, the Roman go- 
vernor, in ſo moving and convincing 2 
manner, with ſuch a force of eloquence 
and ſtrength of argument, that __ 
efor 


whom he ſtands -capitally accuſed, 
, _ awed, confounded by his diſ- 
nurſe, and the judge himſelf _ 
the voice of the priſoner ! As he rea- 
| ' righteouſneſs, temperance, 
to Ss (ſays the text), 
embled ! 75 6 15 * 
: The words will furniſh us with very 
nſtructive and uſeful reflections, if we 
ke occaſion from them diſtinctly to 
onſfider, 


I. The ſubject matter of St. Paul's 
Iiſcourſe, righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
/ | mandy | . =o 
HN. His manner of handling it He 
| "Ul. The remarkable effect that fol- 
owed upon his thus handling this im- 
portant ſubject — Felix trembleu. | 


and 


Felix 


1. The ſubje& matter of St. Paul's 

diſcourſe is ſaid to have been, righteou/nefs, 
ance, and judgment to come. 

* that OS 2 to imagine, that the 
apoſtle confined himſelf ſolely to the 
three particulars here mentioned, with- 
out touching on any other point of chriſ- 
tian doctrine. Doubtleſs he declared to 
Felix the whole counſel of God in the 
redemption of man by Chriſt Jeſus, and 
inſiſted particularly on the great article 
of Chrift's reſurrection in this ſermon, 
as he did in many others: for the words 
immediately preceding thoſe of the text 
are, that Felix ſent for Paul, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Chriſt; and 
therefore all the articles of the chriſtian 
faith were, we way be ſure, ſufficiently 
explained by him. However, though 
many other doctrines were at that time 
handled by the apoſtle, yet theſe of 
righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to 
come, had ſo large a ſhare in his diſ- 
courſe, were ſo warmly, ſo effectually 
urged by him, that St. Luke hath not 
thought fit to take notice of any other 
part of. his ſermon. From whence we 


are naturally led to raiſe this plain, but 


profitable obſervation, that the moral 
duties we are to practiſe in this life, and 
the rewards or puniſhments we are to 
expect in another, are the chief conſi- 
derations in religion which ſhould moſt 
often and earneſtly be inculcated by 
thoſe who preach the goſpel, and be 
moſt attentively liſtened to and weighed 
by thoſe who hear it. 
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Some perſons have a prejudice againſt 
what is, by way of reproach, called 
moral preaching, and moral arguing. 
When the nature of good and evil, vir- 
tue and vice, are infiſted on, and the 
ſeveral conſequences diſplayed, which, 
by the light of reaſon, are known to at- 
tend them, this, they think, is not to 
preach Jeſus Chriſt and his goſpel it is 
not to ſpeak ſpiritually, feelingly, pow- 
erfull 
men: but St. Paul, it ſeems, was not of 


this mind, when he made juſtice and 
temperance, and a future account, the 


chief ſubject of his ſermon before Felix; 
when he argued. (as his manner of 
preaching upon other occaſions ſhews 
that he did) from principles' of natural 
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y to the hearts and conſciences of _ 


light, how great reaſon men had to 


ractiſe the two firſt of theſe, and to 
believe and expect the latter ; when he 
enlarged upon the intrinſic beauty and 
lovelineſs of thoſe virtues, and their ma- 
nifeſt ſubſerviency to men's preſent and 


future happineſs, and urged the univer- 


ſal conſent of mankind to this purpoſe, 


who had always acknowledged them- 
ſelves to be under theſe obligations; and 


accordingly as they did or did not-ful- 


St. Paul, we ma 
be ſure, thought himſelf all this while to 
be preaching Jeſus Chriſt and his 


pel; and from the effect we learn, that 
of the apoſtle was 


this moral preachin 
ſufficiently powerful, awakening, edify- 


ing: for it had ſuch a ſpiritual efficacy. 


in it, as to make his auditor tremble. 


But the ſubject matter of St. Paul's 


diſcourſe is not more obſervable on the 
account of its excellence and importance 


at large, than it is for the particular 


fitneſs and propriety of it, with regard 
to the perſon to whom it was addreſſed. 
The two vices of which Felix was moſt 
remarkably guilty were, injuſtice and 
intemperance, as hiſtorians of unſuſpect- 
ed credit, both heathen and Jewiſh, in- 
form us. Tacitus ſays of him, that 
Judææ impoſitus, & cuncta malefatta fabi 
impune | cefſura] ratus, tantd potentid ſub- 
nixo — per omnem ſevitiam ac libidinem 
Jus regium ſervili ingenio exercuit : i. e. 


The impunity which he promiſed him- 


ſelf from his high ſtation and power, 


tempted him to commit all manner of 
luſt and violence: and Joſephus adds, 


that Druſilla herſelf, who now ſat an | 


fil them here, liable to be rewarded or 
puniſhed hereafter, 


— 
- 


him- on the judgment-ſeat, was really 
the wife of a certain king of the Eme- 
ſenes, but had been enticed from his 
bed by Felix, with whom ſhe now pub- 
licly lived and tonverſed, . Nothing 
therefore could be more appoſite than 
à diſcourſe concerning righteouſneſs and 
temperance, before ſuch a cruel and 
yoluptuous, perſon ; nothing more proper 
than to put this unjuſt judge in mind of 
another, a more impartial and dreadful 
tribunal, before which he himſelf ſhould 
one day ſtand and be judged. Thus 
did St. Paul adapt and proportion what 
he ſpake to the peculiar wants and exi- 
encies of the hearer, and in ſo doing, 
ft us a pattern worthy of imitation ; 
ſuch as, when attentively conſidered, 
will give us great occaſion to admire the 
dexterity and addreſs, -the fincere and 
difintereſted conduct, the mighty cou- 
age and zeal of this eminent apoſtle. 
hat could have more of holy art 
and wiſdom in it, than St. Paul's an- 
ſwering the inquiries of Felix in ſuch a 
manner as was molt likely to benefit the 
Inquirer? The Roman governor, led by 
no other principle than curioſity, defires 
from St. Paul an account of his faith. 
St. Paul readily complies, and fo orders 
that account, as to ſet thoſe parts of 
ohriſtianity in the cleareſt light before 
Felix, which he wanted moſt to ſee and 
_ conſider; fo as to turn off his general 
apology for the goſpel into an imme- 
diate and cloſe application of ſome of its 
chief doctrines to the particular caſe of 
Felix, and to ſhew him, ere he is aware, 
that the laws both of chriſtianity and 
nature agree in condemning his violences 
and impurities. | | 
What a ſincere and diſintereſted ſpirit 
does there appear in St. Paul on this 
occaſion! He ſtood there accuſed of 
— crimes, and was ready to ſink 
under the malice and mighty power of 
his accuſers, the high-prieſt, and chief 
men of the Jewiſh ſanhedrim then pre- 
ſent, and ſoliciting a ſevere ſentence 
againſt him. And yet he ſeems regard- 
leſs of the imminent peril he was in, 
and forgetting his own private intereſt, 
any degree ot concern for himſelf, turns 
all his thoughts, and bends his whole 
force, towards promoting the general in- 
tereſts of the goſpel, and the ſalvation 
of ſouls. - He contrives not how he may 
gain the afſeftions. of bis judge, aud 
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make him favourable to his cauſe, but 
how only he. may induce him-to be king 
to himſelf and a good chriſtian ; hoy 
he may render him fit to receive me 
and favour from the Supreme Judge of 
heaven and earth. What is, if this be 
not, to preach the goſpel of Chriſt in 
ſimplicity and godly fincerity ? 
aſtly, we may obſerve alſo, in the 
behaviour of St. Paul, the marks of an 
undaunted and exemplary courage. He 
fears not, we ſee, to utter neceſſary, 
though harſh and ungrateful truths in 
the ears of one who had the power of 
life and death over him. He knew with 
what dangers the faithful diſcharge of 
his duty would, in this caſe, be attended; 
how impatient the great are. under re. 
proof, though couched in the moſt gen. 
tle and leaſt offenſive language ; what 
abſolute empire Druſilla bal ained over 
the heart of Felix, and with what re- 
vengefulneſs that impure woman would 
be ſure to purſue any one who ſhould 
venture to repreſent his guilt to him, 
and to rouſe his ſleeping conſcience : 
and yet none of theſe frightening con- 
fiderations were able to repreſs his godly 
zeal, or to check his freedom, which 
he conducted indeed with great caution 
and prudence, infinuating his reproofs 
under the cover of ſome evangelical 
doctrines, then propoſed by him, how. 
ever, with ſo great force and ſucceſs, as 
to ſtrike confuſion and terror into the 
perſon for whom they were intended. 
Let us copy the excellent pattern 


which this apoſtle hath ſet us, by taking 


all proper opportunities of ſpreading the 
kingdom of Chriſt in the hearts of men, 
and of advancing the intereſts of his 
8 Let us reſolve always to do our 

uty, and diſcharge a good conſcience 
faithfully, without being deterred by 
poſſible inconveniences or dangers that 


may attend us for ſo doing; without 


ſuffering ſecular views, and our own 
private intereſts, to divert us from pur- 
ſuing any good deſign, whereby we may 
reaſonably hope to promote the- divine 
glory, and the good of mankind. Let 
us act in ſuch caſes diſcreetly indeed, 
warily, wiſely, but withal courageoully, 
zealouſly, firmly; as diſregarding the 
fear of man, when it comes in compe- 
tition with the fear of God. Theſe 
(J ſay) are the intimations, theſe the 
inſtructions given us by the behaviour 50 
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. Pal; when, before an oppreſſive, a 
LAolute, and an unbelieving magiſtrate, 
took an occaſion to diſcourſe of rigbi- 
e, temperance," and fam to 


r. 

In which diſcourſe of his, 8 15 
II. The ſecond thing obſervable is, 
is manner of handling theſe ſubjects 
be reaſoned : that is, he treated of them 
: a rational way, proving, from the 
nature and tendency of thoſe virtues, 
dur obligation to praftiſe them; and 
nferring, from thoſe - obligations, the 
ertainty and neceſſity of a future ac- 
dunt, wherein notice ſnould be taken 
ow we have or have not complied with 
dem, and we ſhould be rewarded or 
puniſhed l And can any thing 
ee {id more to the advantage of a ra- 
tional way of evincing the doctrines of 
orality, and the truths of the goſpel, 
than that St. Paul practiſed it? He 
practiſed it, not on this only, but on 
many other occaſions. In his ſeveral 
zpologies for himſelf and for his goſpel, 
recor in the Acts, throughout his 
epiſtles ſent to the ſeveral churches ne 
planted, we find this great apoſtle of 
de gentiles continually reafoning ; not 
= merely propoſing doctrines in an autho- 
fitative manner, by virtue of his apoſtle- 
ſhip and commiſſion from God, but prov- 
ing and making good what he propoſes 
by inference and argument. Thus he 
frequently did, and by fo doing has ſanc- 
tified reaſon to the purpoſes of religion, 
and ſhewed us that one ſort (indeed the 
beſt ſort) of good preaching, conſiſts in 
good arguing, 
Some pious and well-meaning chriſ- 
dans have a very wrong notion concern- 
ing edifying diſcourſes, and profiting by 
= ſermons. They reliſh nothing from the 
= pulpit but what is addreſſed to their paſ- 
ſions, and fet out with all the advantages 
of a popular eloquence and moving de- 
livery. ' By this means, they find them- 
ſelves inwardly affected and warmed ; and 
that heating of their fancy they eſteem 
and call ſpiritual edification. But when 
any point of doctrine is handled in a cloſe 
and argumentative manner, it appears 
Hat and unſavoury to them, has nothin 
in it of the life and power of godlineſs, an 
is all mere human reaſoning. But here- 
in they are widely miſtaken; for it is a 
tar greater and more uſeful work to in- 
form the underſtandings, ang convince 
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the judgments of men, than to raiſe their 
paſſions; and that diſcourſe, Which is 
moſt inſtructive, and beſt ſupported 'by 
reaſon, is certainly, if men attend to it 
as they ought, moſt edifying too. A 
vehement and voluble tongue, a languiſſi- 
ing tone of voice, a pious ſet of phraſes, - 
or the like, will very powerfully move 
the affections of ſome ſort of hearers 5 
but the warmth by that means raiſed, is 
momentary and vaniſhing, without any 


true, ſound, laſting, ſpiritual improve- 
- ment. 


To compaſs that, the way we 
find which the mighty and fucceſsful | 
preacher St. Paul took, was to reafon. 
Though he were divinely inſpired, and 
ſpake therefore as the oracles of God 
with an uncontrollable authority ; though 
he were endued with ſupernatural powers, 
and could therefore have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered by miracles ; 
yet in compliance with the way in which 
human nature and reaſonable creatures 
are uſually wrought upon, he reaſoned. 
But theſe reflections have been in ſome 
degree anticipated; and therefore, with- 
out enlarging farther upon them, I haſten 
to conſider the Po 
(III.) Third and laſt thing obſervable 
in the text, the wonderful elleck that fol- 
lowed upon St. Paul's thus reaſoning on 
theſe important ſubjeQs Felix : 7 
His mind was filled with horror at the 
remembrance of his paſt crimes, and the 
apprehenſion of a future reckoning ; and 
theſe inward fears and forebodings ap! 
peared in the outward and viſible marks 
of a great conſternatio . 
Though he was one of the mightieſt 
men on earth, and Paul a poor deſpiſed 
priſoner ; though he was then fitting on 
the ſeat of judgment, where it behoved 
him to do nothing that miſbecame his 
high place and character; yet cortd he 
not diſſemble the pangs and agomes of 
his uneaſy mind—he trembleg?” * 
From whence it is natural to obferve 
the great force and efficacy of the word 
of God, duly handled and applied: f & 
(according to the account of it given 
by this very apoſtle. in another place} 
quick and powerful, and ſharper than any 
reavo-edged ford, piercing even 10 "the di. 
viding aſunder of foul un fpreit, an 
of the joints an marrow, and if 4 dif 
cerner 1 the thoughts and intents of tht 
eb. iv. 12. There is no fin i@ 


ſecret, but that it will nd it out wo | 
| | a. 
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poſe it; no heart ſo hard, but that it 
can ſoften it; no conſcience ſo far 


plunged in a lethargic ſleep, but that it 


13 able to rouſe it. — are the 
inſtances of this kind recorded in holy 


writ. Our Lord opens the prophecies, 


and expounds the — concerning 
Himſelf, to the two diſciples travelling 
towards Emmaus; and while he is doing 
It, their hearts burn within them. Luke, 
xxiv. 13. Philip points out to the eu- 
nuch the meaning of a chapter in Iſaias: 
immediately light and conviction ruſh in 
upon his mind, he confeſſes Jeſus, and 
demands baptiſm. Acts, Wi. 35. St. 
Peter preaches the goſpel. to a great 
multitude of the Jews, who had juſt 


before been inſtrumental in the cruci- 


fnxion of Chriſt: they no ſooner hear 
him than they are pricked to the heart, 
and cry out, Men and brethren, what 
fall we do? Acts, ii. 37. And ſtraight- 
way there are added to the faith no leſs 
than three thouſand ſouls by this ſingle 
ſermon. And here, in the text, while 
St. Paul 7s reaſoning of righteouſneſs, tem- 

rance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembles. Acts, ii. 41. Such is the won- 
derful power of truth, when particularly 
bleſſed by the God of truth, and bid to 
go forth and proſper ! Such is the great 
and aſtoniſhing influence of the word of 
God, when aflifted and enlivened by his 
Spirit! It prevails over all difficulties, 
all oppoſition, and is mighty to the pulling 
me firong holds. 2 Cor. x. 4. Re- 
markable to this effect is the different 
ſucceſs of Tertullus's and St. Paul's 
pleading. Tertullus, we may preſume, 
was one of the moſt famous pleaders of 
his time, elſe the high-prieſt and elders, 
in a cauſe of ſuch conſequence (which 
they themſelves went from Jeruſalem to 


Cæſarea on purpoſe to proſecute), would 


not have pitched upon him for their ad- 
vocate; and yet this great orator, with 
all his ſtudied art — eloquence, made 
no impreſſion on Felix, whereas St. Paul's 
ſpeech ſoon afterwards moved, terrified, 
confounded him. The reaſon of which 
different effect ſeems to have been, that 
the one was with good words to varniſh 
over an ill cauſe, and by the power of 
oratory to ſupport a falſe and lying ac- 
cuſation ; whereas the other had right 
and truth of his fide, and therefore 
preſſed them earneſtly. He himſelf felt 


what he ſpake, kad an inward and vital 
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ſenſe of thoſe truths he delivered, aud 
therefore he made others feel them too: 
he ſpake from his own heart, and yg 
the hearts and conſciences of thoſe tha 
heard him, and therefore he prevailed, 

How ſhould this inſtance of 'the oye. 
rative virtue of God's word reproach 
our ſluggiſhneſs and inſenfibility ? Ay 
impure and wicked heathen. (we hear) 
trembled at St. Paul's doctrine. The 
ſame doctrine ſounds every day in the 
ears of negligent chriltians, without ter. 
rifying, without alarming them. The 
ſame apoſtle ſtill reaſons witlr them in his 
epiſtles concerning righteouſneſs, temperance, 
and judgment to come : but he reaſons to 
no purpoſe, his words ſeem to them a 
idle tales; they neither feel their force, 
nor regard their meaning. Surely fot 
this Felix ſhall one day riſe up in judg. 
ment againſt them, for he heard and 
trembled ! : 

I obſerve (ſecondly), that though Felix 
ſhewed great concern on that occaſion, 
yet Druſilla, the partner of his crimes, 
did, for aught appears, ſit by, altoge. 
ther unmoved with the apoſtle's diſcourſe, 
The moſt probable account of which 
ſeems to be this, that ſhe, being born 
and bred a Jeweſs, had better opportu- 
nities of knowing the will of God, and 
her own duty, and greater obligations 
to practiſe what ſhe knew, than thoſe 
who were guided only by the light of 
nature and reaſon. And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty reſtraints which her 
religion laid upon her, ſhe had forſaken 
her marriage vows, and gone from the 
bed of her huſband, who was circum- 
ciſed, into that of an uncircumciſed hea- 
then: for which reaſon her guilt was of 
a much deeper dye than that of Felix 
was, and conſequently her heart more 
obdurate and inſenſible of reproof. From 
whence we may raiſe to ourſelyes this 
general and uſeful reflection, that the 
more advantages any man. has towards 
diſcovering the truth, and the more 
freely. the means of grace have been 
indulged to him, the more deſperate ib 
his caſe if he happens to revolt, and the 


harder will the taſk be, if he turns pro- 


gate, to reclaim him. It is a work 
of much leſs difficulty to make. a good 
chriſtian of a profeſſed heathen, than 
to bring an ill chriſtian, who now lives 
like an heathen, to a feeling ſenſe of his 
fins, and to any degree of true remork 
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mpunftion of heart for them. 
- > rar the iſſue of the whole mat- 
er What the conſequences of theſe 
tremblings of Felix were; and how long 
hey continued upon him, the context 
will inform us. He abruptly breaks off 
the diſcourſe with St. Paul, and diſmiſſes 
him in haſte : Go thy away (ſays he) for 
bis time, when I have a convenient ſea- 
2n 1 will call for thee ! But he ſoon re- 
covers from his fright, for it preſently 
follows be hoped alſo that money ſhould 
have been given him of Paul, that he 
might looſe him; ewherefore he ſent for him 
the ner, and communed with him. We 
ſee the ſeed of the word, ſown by the 
apoſtle, fell among thorns, and immedi- 
ately the thorns ſprung up, and choked it. 
Matt. xiii. 7, The love of unjuſt and 
oppreſſive gain quickly returned upon 
Felix, and drove out the impreſſions of 
St. Paul's reaſonings; and when he had 
once ſtood the ſhock of his conſcience, 
and got the better of his fears, he after- 
wards heard the ſame things. ſaid, with- 
out any degree of the ſame . remorſe and 
concern. He ſent for St, Paul often, and 
communed with him, with no other de- 
fign but that of gratifying his curioſity, 
and extorting a bribe from him: ſo 
ſuddenly and eaſily may the beſt reflec-, 
tions be ſtifled, and the ſtrongeſt con- 
victions overborn by the force of any 
one prevailing vice or luſt that hath got- 
ten an abſolute dominion over us! 

That this may not be our caſe, when- 
ever we hear. an awakening diſcourſe 
from the pulpit, and find our conſci- 
ences touched to the quick with ſome 
appoſite paſſages of it, let us not forth- 
with endeavour to get rid of the ſmart, 
and to diſmiſs ſuch troubleſome reflec- 
tions, as Felix did—Go your way for this 
tame, when I have à convenient ſeaſon 1 
will call for you. Nay, but this is the 
proper time, this the molt convenient 
ſeaſon for our entertaining them, and 
converſing with them, when they preſs 
to be admitted and heard. Take not 
therefore ſomething, as the way is, to 
put off the fit: call not in company, 
buſineſs, or. pleaſure, to divert your 
thoughts from their preſent melancholy 
employment, but rather ſtudy every way 
to cheriſh and promote theſe. good be- 
ginnings by retirement, meditation, and 
prayer! Commune with your own heart 
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in your chamber, and be fill there, Pſalm 
iv. 11. Suffer theſe terrors of the Lord 
freely to reaſon and plead with you, till 
they have perſuaded you there in pri- 


vate. Reapply and enforce and improve 


thoſe good impreſſions you received in 


public, till you have rivetted the influ- 


ence of them faſt into your mind, and 
reached the end for which the 

ſpirit of God intended them, even till 
(by the means of them) you have 
wrought out a repentance to ſalvation not 
to be repented Fl 2 Cor. vii. ro. . 

Which thar all of us may attain, God 

of his infinite mercy grant, through the 
merits of Chriſt our Saviour, to whom, 
with the Father and the bleſſed Spirit, 
be aſcribed all power and praiſe, now 
and for ever ! | 


SERMON XVII. 


The Croſs of Chriſt the only Thing 
we ought to glory in, and the pto- 
per Methods of glorying in it. 


GAL. vi. 14. 


But God forbid that I ſhould glory, fave in the 
croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whereby the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world, | | 


60 forbid! A manner of ſpeech 
familiar, and almoſt peculiar to 
St. Paul; frequently employed by him 
in his writings, thrice in this very epiſ- 
tle; never but where he intends, with a 
particular degree of earneſtneſs and ve- 
hemence, to condemn ſome doctrine or 
practice imputed to chriſtians, or pre- 
vailing among them, by which he thought 
chriſtianity highly diſhonoured. In ſuch 
caſes it is uſual with him to expreſs his 
diſlike, his deteſtation of ſuch doctrine 
or practice, by this emphatical - phraſe, 
5 Yin 47%, which we tranſlate, Gad for- 
id : . N 
The ſpecial occaſion of his employ- 
ing it here in the text was this: The 
gentile converts among the Galatians, 
after St. Paul's departure from them, 
had been ſeduced by ſome falſe, teach«: + 
ers, who were Jews, into a belief that. 
the law of. Moſes was not entirelyabo-. 
lithed, but that circumciſion, and the 
other rites of it, were ſtill neceſſary to 
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be obſerved by all thoſe who, being 
heathens, intended to become chriſtians. 


This opinion had been entertained, and 


fpread, by theſe falſe teachers, partly 
through a ſuperſtitious reverence for 
their law, and a miſtaken notion of the 


- true nature and defign of the goſpel, 


and partly with a view of leſſening the 
prejudices which the Jews had conceived 
againſt the doQrine of Chriſt, and of 
avoiding the perſecutions which they 
every where raiſed againſt thoſe who 


| propagated or profeſſed it. 


The apoſtle having argued againſt 
theſe teachers and their opinions ſtrongly 
and fervently, in various parts of this 
epiſtle, returns to the ſame ſubjeR at 


the cloſe of it, and there ſums up in 


mort what he had before more largely 
delivered. At many (ſays he) as defire 
ta make a fair ſhew in the fleſh, 
Fivwprowwnoar is c, ** of his 
own, which fignifies, to act upon carnal 
iews, and for worldly ends, and to 
dy popular and plauſible appearances], 
they conſtrain you to be circumciſed, only 
teft they ſhould ſuffer perſecution for the 
croſs of Chrift. {Not ſo much out of a 
conviction of the neceſſity of what they 
be upon you, as that they may live 
eaſily, and catry things ſmoothly with 
all N For, as it follows, neither they 
Ttheſe falſe teachers] themſelves, who are 
errcumciſed, keep the law, but defire to 
babe you circumciſed. —'To what end ? 
Even that they may glory in your fleſh ; 
that they may boaſt of having made you 
proſelytes to Judaiſm, in the way to 
chriſtianity, and by that means recom- 
mend themſelves, to their countrymen 
on the account of their zeal for the law 
of Moſes, at the ſame time that they 
would be thought to ſerve the intereſts 
of the goſpel. ' But, let them conſult 
their own ſafety, and affect a falſe glory 
by this inſincere conduct, if they pleaſe, 
God farbid (ſays he) that I ſhould glory, 
fave in the croſs of our Lord Teſus Chriſt ! 


God forbid that I ſhould act upon any 


ſuch worldly views and motives ia the 
propagation of the doctrine of Chriſt, 


or think to promote it by any methods 


but what are agreeable to the nature 
and defign of it: it is the doQrine of 
the croſs, and ought therefore to be 
preached in fimplicity and godly fince- 
rity, without _ hopes. or fears, 
without arts and diſguiſes. The chief 
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article of this doctrine, that wherein the 
reat lines of it centre, is the ſatisfac. 
tion made to divine juſtice by the ſuf. 
ferings and death of a crucified Saviour, 
By this ſacrifice of the croſs, all the 
legal ſacrifices and ceremonies are de. 
termined and aboliſhed 3 by this, and 
this only, a real atonement is made to 
God for our fins, and a way opened to 
his favour : on this, conſequently, al 
the hopes and happineſs of a chriſtian 
depend. Mean therefore and ignomi- 
nious as the circumſtances of this tranſ. 
action were, I will not be offended a 
them myſelf, nor fear leſt others ſhould 
be offended. On this ſubject I will per- 
petually dwell in my private medita. 
tions, and in my public inſtructions: of 
this capital article of the chriſtian faith 
I will not only not be aſhamed, but [ 
will boaſt : I will glory in it, and in no- 
thing beyond or beſides it, for it is a 
doctrine full of wonder and delight, of 
inſtruction, advantage, and comfort to 
fincere believers, to penitent finners, nl 
ſince it ts that avhereby the world is cru: 
cified unto me, and JI unto the world, 
A hereby the world is crucified unto me : 
all that is in the world, the luſt of the 
fleſh, the luft of the eye, and the pride of 
life, is rendered, though not incapable of 
polluting me, yet ineffectual towards 
condemning me : the ſting of fin is taken 
away, the guilt is pardoned, and I an 
crucified unto the world : I am, by the 
victorious power of that grace, which 
was purchaſed by this ſacrifice of the 
croſs, become inſenſible and dead as it 
were to the pleaſures, the pomps, and 
vanities of this world: I have crucifed 
the fleſh, with the affectiont and _ 
v. 24. Since therefore the ſufter- 
ings of Chriſt are of To great efficacy 
and power, as to be able to free me, 
not only from. the guilt and puniſhment 
of ſin, but alſo from the dominion and 
power of it, is there any thing I ſhould 
value myſelf upen in compariſon of the 
privilege of being made a partaker of 
the merits of thels ſaffzrings ? In com- 
pariſon of the mercies, the advantages I 
enjoy by the means of this humble, buf 
admirable diſpenſation ? Let others form 
to themſelves what ſchemes of ſatisfac- 
tion and happineſs, pride themſelves in 
what pre-eminences, what diſtinctions they 
pleaſe, But God forbid that I fpould 
glory, ſave in the croſs of our my 


* 


. * 
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Chrift, whereby the world is crucified 
ro me, and I unto the auer 

I have largely explained the connec- 
jon, and thereby opened the meaning 
of theſe words of St. Paul. The uſe 1 
ntend to make of them is, from thence 


(#] ſhew, 


I. That whatever excellencies, out- 
ard advantages or privileges, it may be 
pur lot to enjoy, yet it miſbecomes us, 
2s we are Chriſtians, to glory in them: 
2 dut that, 
1I. It highly becomes us to glory in 
„% Cbriſt. ; 4 
WS 11. By what methods, and in oppo- 
tion to what enemies Of the croſs of 
Chriſt, we are obliged to glory in it. Of 
oeſe three points in their order, as far 
_—_ time will permit. 


1 * 
— 


over excellencies, outward advantages or 
ririgeges, it may be our lot to enjoy, 
ec eit miſbecomes us, as we are chriſ- 
ans, to glory in them. 
—_ 1 do not ſay that we are to be inſen- 
le of ſuch advantages, to have no 
lich of them, no complacence in them, 
rr neither reaſon nor religion require 
ach a conduct from us. I hey are the 
good tnings of life, given us by the 
Author of all good, on purpoſe that we 
—_— od, in due meaſure and ſeaſon, enjoy 
| em; nor can they of themſelves, 
hile our appetites and our opinions 
orcerning ſuch things are well regu- 
cd, be hurtful to thoſe who poſſeſs 
em. They may be uſed, if they are 
et overvalued ; if we do not ſuffer our 
tfections to cleave too cloſely to them, 
ad our minds to be in any degree 
ated and ſwelled by a reflection upon 
em. They may be a part, a ſmall 
art of our happineſs in this tranſitory 
ede of life, provided we always retain 
odor minds the apoſtle's directions 
rcerning them — That they au have 
eie things, be as though they had them 
ad they that. rejoice, as though they 
joiced not; and they that buy, a: though 
= Pofefjed not; and they that uſe this 
or ld, as uot abuſing it; for the faſhion 
this world paſieth away. 1 Cor. vii. 


5. > 
4 
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pnours, profits, pleafures, whatever 
ey be, are of uncertain continuance, 


I. And firſt, I am to ſhew, that whats 


31. Theſe worldly advantages, theſe 


Id may, in a little time, Clip away from 
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us; to be ſure we ſhall in a little time 
flip away from them, and leave them 
behind us, and therefore why ſhould 
we reſt in them? Why ſhould we boaſt 
of them ? Why ſhould we feed and raiſe, 
not our appetites and luſts only, but out 
vanity and pride alſo, by the means of 
them ? tid of 
The chriſtian religion, by the tend. 
ency of all its doctrines (particularly - 
that of Chriſt crucified), by the manner 
of its progreſs, and the mean characters 
of thoſe who firſt promulged and em- 
braced it, ſeems to have been ſo through« 
out contrived, as effectually to mortify 
and beat down any undue complacence 
we may have in ourſelves on ſuch occa- 
ſions. Ye ſee your calling, brethren (ſays 
St. Paul, with that nag roia, that be- 
coming freedom of ſpeech, in which he 
excels), how that not many wiſe men 
after the fleſh, not many mighty, not ma 
noble are called; but God hath choſen t 
fezliſh things of the world to confound the 
wiſe, and Ged hath choſen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things ewhich þ. 
are mighty; and the baſe things of the 
world, and the things which are deſpiſed, 
hath he choſen, yea, and the things which 
are not, to bring to nought the things that 
are. 1 Cor. 1. 26. And to what end 
did he thus order matters in the propa- 
gation of his goſpel? Even to this (as it 
follows), that no fleſh ſhould glory in his 
preſence, but that he wwho glorieth might 
glory in the Lord; might value himſelf 
upon being a ſerious, ſincere chriſtian, 
and upon nothing beiides it. 
Indeed, it is enough to diſparage all 
the fine ſhews and appearances of this 
life, and to render us indifferent to all 
the charms of it, if, we do but atten- 
tively conſider that complete inſtance _ 
of ſuffering greatneis and goodneſs, on 
which our faith and devotion ought this 
day to be employed : for on this day 
they all were, together with be hand- 
ewriting of ortlinances (the ceremonious _ 
obſervances of the law), blotted out, ſul- 
hed and defaced, and nailed by Chrift th 
his e&reſs (Col. ii. 14.), as the ſcripture 
ſpeaks; on which, when he was lifted 
up, he did there cracify the world, and 
the things of it, eclipſe the luſtre, and 
deſtroy the power of all its empty vani- 
ties. Behold then our high-prieſt, of- 
ferigg up the great ſacrifice required for 
the 1eJemprion of ſpuls! pouring out his 
| H own 


W- 
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own blood on the altar of his croſs, and 
thereby making an atonement for the 
fins of the. whole world! Behold him, I 
ſay, by the eye of faith, and you- will 
Pea Kc that though there never 
was any ſpectacle ſo fad, yet neither 
was there ever any ſo glorious, or ſo 
worthy of being contemplated and ad- 
mired by men and angels. Stript in- 
deed he was of all outward comforts 
and fupports, ſurrounded he was with 
every thing that to human nature was 
grievous; and yet, even in this depth 
of. his humiliation, if we conſider the 
mighty work he was accompliſhing, we 
cannot but defpiſe all the vain pomps of 
life, in compariſon of the ſplendour of 
his ſufferings. For then, even then, 


while he hung on the croſs, was the 


great captain of our ſalvation fighting 
our battles, and ſubduing our enemies; 
then was he leading captivity captive 
(Eph. iv. 8.), ſpoiling principalities and 
powers, making a ſhew of them openly, and 
triumphing over them in himſelf (Col. ii. 
15.): then was he vanquithing death 
by his death, and opening, for us a 
gate to life and immortality : then was 
he diſarming ſin of its ſting, and hell 
of its terrors, and procuring for us thoſe 
ſupplies of grace which might enable 
us to withſtand the temptations of ſenſe 
and the wiles of the devil. 

. Surely the vain glories of this world, 
when compared with theſe real triumphs 
'of the croſs of Chriſt, muſt loſe all their 
force and influence, and grow flat and 
inſigniſicant in the eyes of a good chriſ- 
tian. Can we look up to him that was 
Pierced, ſee him ſtretched on his croſs, 
enduring the pain, deſpiſing the ſhame 
of it, and not look down with neglect 
and contempt on that ſcene of ſin and va- 
nity which occaſioned thoſe ſufferings ? 
Is it poſſible for us to love the world, and 
' the things that are in the world (1 John, 
ii. 15.), while our eyes are fixed on him 
who gave himſelf for our fins, that he 
might deliver us. from this preſent evil 
avorld (Gal. i. 4.) ; 1. e. on purpoſe that 
he might free us from the enchanting 
power of its empty 'delights and vain 
allurements? Theſe he taught us by his 
doctrine and by his practice, by his life 
and by his death, to undervalue; he 
choſe to be without them, and the per- 
fection of his virtue conſiſted in over- 


looking and deſpiſing them. We there- 


— 
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Sec. f, 


fore, who profeſs to be his followers, mu 


certainly degenerate very far from thx 
profeſſion, when we eagerly purſue, 
greedily enjoy, and highly admire them. 

Beloved, this our N 35 not pu 
(1 Cor. v. 6.) ; but 

II. It highly becomes us to glory i, 
the croſs 4 Chriſt, as I propoſed in the 
ſecond place to ſhew : for fince, by the 
alone merits of his croſs, we gain all the 
advantages of the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
are reconciled to God, and made capah]s 
of heaven and happineſs, we cannot bu 
glory in that croſs, if indeed we value 
ourſelves upon our being chriſtians, _ 

The croſs of Chriſt is the doctrine tg 
which all the other doctrines of the 
goſpel refer, and from which they derive 


all the efficacy and influence they hat 


towards purging our conſciences fron 
dead works ; and therefore, in that ſingle 
article, they are often all of them ſum. 
med up and compriſed. Ve preach Chrif 
crucified (1 Cor. i. 23.); ſays St. Paul; 
as if that, and that alone, were the ſub- 
ject of all he wrote, and all he ſpoke: 
and again, I determined Io know mothin 
but Chriſt and him crucified (1 Cor. ii. 2.) 
as if that were the great point of ſaving 
knowledge, to which thoſe who learn, c 
who teach the religion of Chriſt, ſhoull 


altogether apply themſelves. Can WM 


look upon it under this view, and refranM 
from glorying in it? To this article o 
our faith the enemies of the goſpel lar Wl 
always taken the greateſt exceptions ; anl 
in this therefore we ought to triumpl 
molt, as being ſecure againſt their at 
tacks, and deſpiſing their vain objection 
and reaſonings. The firſt "509k 1 


our faith mult, in this caſe, be our pu- 


terns. They knew that Chrift crucifuM 
was to the Fews a flumbling-block (1 Co Wl 
1. 23.) ;. but did they therefore diſſembt "i 
the ſcandal of the croſs for that ven 


reaſon? No. They boaſted of it; the 2 


inſiſted upon it in all their application 


to the unbelieving Jews, recorded in the 
Acts (Acts, x. 39.) 3 particularly St. Wl 
ter omits no occaſion of mentioning n 
them him auhom they flew, and hanged n 
a tree; as an high reproach to his mil 
derers indeed, but none at all to his df 
ciples and followers. 

Very - fitly, therefore, has the chu 
of England appointed that, after we hat 
been received into the congregation 
Cbriſt's flock by baptiſm, we thould “ 
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wed avith the fien of the cro * in token 
, ey 2 abe as wot here- 
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a true love of me, or with the character 
of my faithful diſciples? What! can e 
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eaquently to meditate on the ſufferings 


ter be aſhamed to confeſs the faith FA 
brift crucified, but ſhould manfully feght 
der his banners againſt fin, the world, 
4 the devil, and continue Crug? faith 
| ſoldiers and fervants fo our di ves ends © 
ceremony which, whatever fault may 
Ave been found with it, is certainly very 
cient, very innocent, and very ſigni- 
ant too; as it fitly admontſhes us, 
roughout the whole courſe of our chriſ- 
an warfare, to look upon the croſs of 
hriſt as the proper badge of our pro- 
lion, which we ought not to be aſham- 
or afraid to own, whenever he, in 
hoſe ſervice we are liſted, ſhall call up- 
us to take it up, and follow him. But 
proceed, I am to ſhew, NY 
III. By what methods, and in op- 
yfition to what enemies of the croſs of 
hriſt, we are obliged to glory in it. 
1. Now the firſt ſtep requiſite towards 
r complying with this obligation is, 


d death of Chriſt, We glory in no- 
ing but what we eſteem and value; 
d what we value much, we ſhall be apt 
ten and attentively to conſider, We 
ovld therefore revolve often in our 
oughts this great myſtery cf godlineſs, 


: od manifeſt in the fleſh, dying on the croſs, 


deſtroy the works of the devil, 1 Tim. iii. 
5. We ſhould turn it on all ſides, and 


eder it as the proper ſubject of our 


e and wonder, our joy and pleaſure, 


pr gratitude. and love; till we have 
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che better: but we cannot, without 


armed our hearts with a lively ſenſe of 
e ineftimable benefits conferred on us 
the means of it. This the oftener we 


_xcuable negligence, omit doing it on 


a a day as this, ſet apart by the church 


WP purpoſe to commemorate the paſſion 


our Lord. If we fail to employ ſome 


rt of this day in our cloſets, and in de- 


et meditations on the croſs of Chriſt, 
rere unworthy of that redemption he 


cchaſed for us. What (ſaid our Sa- 


ur to his '\leeping diſciples, when he 


ks entering on his agony), can o- not 


ch with me one hour? Matth.! xxvi. 
ou not ſhake off your drowſh- 


. n' 
ls, and "tos me company in my ſor- 


s, for a few moments, on ſo important 


becoming an occaſion ? Can your 
Sgiſh inattention and indifference to 
lat Concerns me ſo nearly, conſiſt with 


pray, left ye enter into temptation. 


ſhall be like him, as St. John argues. 


not evatch with me one hour ® Watch and 

2. A ſecond ſtep towards fulfilling our 
obligation to glory in the croſs of Chriſt 
is, if we endeavour to imitate the per- 
fect example he hath ſet us, and to 
form in our minds ſome faint reſem- 
blances of thoſe meek graces and virtues 
which adorned the character of our ſuf 
fering Saviour. And this ſtep is a na- 
tural conſequence of the former, for 
imitation will in ſome degree ſpring from 
attention: if ave ſee him as he is, wwe 
In 
vain do we boaſt of the croſs of Chriſt, 
as that whereby the guilt of our fins is 
aboliſhed, if the power of them till re- 
mains unſubdued in us. Then are his 
ſufferings our glory, when they become 
a fruitful principle of holineſs to us, and 
affect us in ſuch a manner as to give us 
reſolution and ſtrength to live above the 
world, and all its temptations. In hec 
Vince, was the inſcription on the croſs, 
in that viſion by which the firſt chriſtian' 
emperor was encouraged to give battle 
to his enemies; and this alſo is the motto 
by which, every good ſoldier of Chriſt 
is to animate himſelf in his ſpiritual 
conflicts; this is to be written in our 
banners, and graven on our minds: this 
is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even dur faith (1 John, v. 4.) in a cru- 
ciſied Jeſus. When from him we ſhall 
have learnt to undervalue the falſe glo- 
ries af this world, and to deſpiſe its 
terrors, to live above the gratifications 
of ſenſe, to reſign ourſelves abſolutely to 
God's diſpoſal, and to make it our meat 
and our drink, our only ſtudy and de- 
light, to do the abill of him that ent us 
(John, iv. 34.) ; when we ſhall have 
emptied ourſelves of all ſwelling thoughts, 
all vain conceits of our own privileges 
and perfections, and ſhall be thoroughly 
inſtructed in that great leſſon of humi- 
lity, which he, who was meek and lowly 
in hegrt (Matth. xi. 29:), hath taught 


us; when we ſhall have ſo confideref 


him that- endured the contradiction f in- 
ners againſt himſelf, as not to be weary 
and. faint in our minds (Heb. xii. 3.), 
upon the like oppoſitions and trials; ſo 
as to bear indignities and injuries de- 
cently and well, and to forgive and oy | 
for thoſe who * them; ſo as to be a 
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to ſupport ourſelves under any of the 
calamities of life with equanimity and 
patience, with fortitude and firmneſs ; - 
then may we be ſaid moſt truly, moſt 
effectually to glory in the croſs. of Chrift 
ourſelves, and to promote the honour of 
his religion with others, who ſhall ob- 
Yerve our progreſs in all divine graces 
and virtues, and be edified in beholding 
our good converſation in Chriſt Feſus. 

3. A third inſtance and proof of our 
glorying, as becomes us, in the croſs of 
Chriſt, is, if we frequently and worthily 
celebrate the memorial of his death, the 
bleſſed ſacrament of his body and blood: 
for as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do fhew forth the Lord's death 
until he come (1 Cor. X1, 26.) 7 KATA eNNeTES 
ye do ſignificantly expreſs it, ye do ſo- 
lemnly publiſh and declare it. Indeed, 
both the facraments, that of baptiſm, 
and. this of the Lord's ſupper, as they 
derive their efficacy from the croſs of 
Chriſt, ſo do they carry in them ſome 
reſemblance of his death : baptiſm, of 
his death and reſurrection jointly; the 
euchariſt, of his death only; being in- 
ſtituted for this very end and n to 
imprint on our minds, by the ſymbols of 
bread broken, and wine poured out, a 
lively image of the | con ſacrifice of 
the croſs, and to inſpire us, by that 
means, with ſuch holy thoughts and 
affections, as a good chriſtian would 
have if he were really an eye-witneſs of 
the paſſion of Chriſt, Often therefore 
ought we to reſort to this myſterious 
repaſt, even as often as we have occa- 


ſion (and when have we not occaſion ?). 


to raiſe our gratitude, and improve our 
devotion, and inflame our love towards 
God, for the abundant mercies beſtowed 
on us, in the ſufferings and death of 
our Saviour. Nor can we abſtain from 
this table of the Lord, without forget- 


ting (indeed without ſo far renouncing) 


our relation to Chriſt crucified, and 
thereby declaring ourſelves utterly un- 
worthy of that holy name whereby we 


are called. Perily, verily, except abe eat, 


the fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink his 


bleed, we have no life in us, John, 
vi. 53. | 
It was his dying charge to us, Do this 


in remembrance of me (Luke, xxii. 16.) :* 


conſidering how much he has 


and ſurely, 
done and ſuffered for us, had he com- 


| when men were laying ſnares for his 


at preſent, and may perhaps (God pet 
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manded us ſome hard thing, we ſhould 
not have refuſed to comply with hin; 
how much leſs ſhall we refuſe, when ue 
are only commanded to remember hin, 
by an action naturally pleaſing and de. 
lightful to us; when he invites us only 
to eat and drink at his own table ? 
Chriſt, the ſame night that he was be. 
trayed, took bread: at that very time 


innocence, and contriving his ruin, did 
he appoint this great means of bleſirg 
and ſtrengthening them. When his bo. 
dy was now about to be pierced, and 
his blood to be ſpilt, by the hand of 
violence, then did he inſtitute this my. Wl: 
tery, by which the merits of both were 
to be conveyed to the whole race of 
mankind, even to his murderers them. 
ſelves, if by faith and repentance they 
ſhould lay hold of them. Muſt not ou 
ſtupidity and ingratitude be as amazing 
as his love, if the very circumſtance; 
in which he gave us this precept, o 
not incline us to obey it? Can we be 
faid to glory in the croſs of Chriſt, whit ee 
we neglect and deſpiſe this great meme. 
rial of his death, which he inſtituted f 
the good of ſouls? Ought we not n. 
ther to fear, leſt by abſtaining wilfully 
and contemptuouſly from this holy table, 
we ſhould involve ourſelves in ſome de. 
gree of their guilt, whom the apo 
declares to have trodden under fot . 
Son of God, and counted the blood of ti Wn 
covenant, by which they were /antifid, ll 
an unholy thing. Heb. x. 29. But finally, 
we may, in the | | 20 
4. Fourth place, be ſaid (very pro-W 3 
perly ſaid) to glory in the croſs of CU 
when we zealouſly aſſert and vindicar Wl 
the true doctrine of his ſatisfaction, ne 
againſt all the enemies and oppoſers «i 
it; againſt the falſe notions of the Je 
and the falſe religion of the Mahom' wy 
ans; againſt the miſchievous opinions d 
ſome deceived or deceiving chriitian;Wl 
againſt the vain pretences of reaſon a 
1 and againſt the proud u. 
ults and blaſphemies of atheiſts 2 ns 


infidels, But theſe particulars «01 
open too large a held of matter to ns 


mitting) be no improper ſubject for ou 
reflections on a like occaſion. 

In the mean time, let us conclu% 
by rendering to the great lover of 7 


he thanks that are due to him, for the 
edemption which he, as on this day, 
durchaſed for us. | 

Worthy is the Lamb that «vas ſlain to 
ceive power, and riches, and wiſdom, 
nd firength, and honour, and glory, and 
eng (Rev. v. 82.) : for be hath re- 
vemed us to God by his blood, out of every 
indred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
. Ver. 9. Therefore bleſſing, and ho- 
pur, and glory, and power, be unto him 
bat fitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
amb, for ever and ever / (Ver. 13.) Amen. 


SERMON XVIII. 


xternal Worſhip a fit and reaſon- 
able Duty. 


PSALM XCV. 6. 


come let vs worſhip, and bow down; let us 
4 kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


I THESE words are taken from an hymn, 
= which is very fitly placed at the 
trance of the morning. devotions of 
e church, it being a ſolemn and 
Warne invitation to the public worſhip 
Ry God that follows, and probably em- 
oed to chat purpoſe. at the begin- 
eig of the ſervice uſed in the Jewiſh 
mple. | 8 
In that hymn we are called upon to pay 
dae parts of our internal and external 
mage. 8 
The words which 1 have choſen men- 
on only the latter of theſe, outward 
oration, which they do by expreſſing 
e ſeveral modes of it, as worſhipping, 
ing down, and kneeling before God, 
Ems, which thoſe who are {killed in the 
iginal, have been at ſome pains to 
plain, fo as to ſettle the diſtinct mean- 
3 goof each of them. I ſhall wave that 
auiry, as not very uſeful, and confi- 
the words in their more free and 
> cral ſenſe, as they imply all thoſe 
out poſtures of body, in which out- 
_ worſhip may be ſuppoſed to con- 


To preſs upon you. as effectually as I 
n the exerciſe of theſe, when we thus 
cet together in God's ſanctuary, ſhall be 
e buſineſs of my preſent diſcourſe : 

In which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
w requiſite a reverent and pious de- 


\ 
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meanour in the public ſervice of the 


church is, in order to render our devo- 


tions acceptable to Gd. 2 

This perhaps, at firſt ſight, may ſeem 
too plain a propoſition to need any 
proof ; and it will be thought, that there 
is no good chriſtian in the world who is 
not very well ſatisfied of the truth of 
it: and yet certain it is, that there are, 
among thoſe who aim at a more than 
ordinary purity in the worſhip of God, 
many fincere but deluded perſons, who 
diſapprove and deny it; who think ex- 
ternal modes of worſhip not only unne- 
ceſſary but ſuperſtitious, now under the 
goſpel diſpenſation, when, they ſay, all 

ily ſervice is done away, the law of 
outward rites and ceremonies is aboliſn- 
ed, and the true worſhippers of God are 
to worſhip him only in ſpirit and truth. 
John, iv. 24. 

And even among thoſe who admit the 
neceſſity of bodily worſhip in the theory, 
yet how many are there that deny it in 
their practice, and ſo behave themſelves 
in the public ſervice of the church, as 
to make it 'appear, that this truth has 
not in good earneſt reached their hearts, 
or not ſunk very deep into them: or if 
it has, the impreſſions it once made upon 
their minds are now grown ſo faint and 
weak, that they operate but little, unleſs 
by proper arguments and motives, they 
be continually excited and kept alive in 
them. | | 

In order therefore' to convince thoſe 
who ſeem not to have ſufficiently conſi- 
dered the importance of this duty, and 
in order alſo to raiſe the devotion of ſuch 
as are remiſs and careleſs in the diſ- 
charge of it, I ſhall, in what follows, 
conſider external worſhip as a fit and 
reaſonable duty, upon theſe three ſeveral 
accounts : either as one part of that 
natural homage which the whole man, 
ſoul and body, does, by the firſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon and law of his nature, 
owe to his ſovereign Lord, his great 
creator and preſerver; or as an help 
and aſſiſtance towards promoting the ſpi- 
ritual worſhip of our · ſouls; or laſtly, as 
an outward fign, by which we expreſs 
to others the religious eſteem and vene- 
ration that dwell in us: that is (in a 
word), it may be conſidered with rela- 
tion to God, ourlelyes, or our neigh- 


bour. 
| H 3 


We” 
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I. Then 
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I. Then external adoration may be ſubordination which God has made te. 
conſidered as a part of that natural ho- ceflary for this world. 
mage which the whole man, ſoul and Of this the mind of man is very (z, 
body, owes to God, upon the account of fible, and being therefore conſcious 
his creation and preſervation of us, and the ſuperlative excellencies of the Diviy 
his ſovereign dominion over us. Being, and of the infinite goodneſs d 
I we are to worſhip God for the its nature towards us, finds itſelf unezh 
being, and the benefits which we re- under theſe apprehenſions, till it has pa 
ceive at his hands, as the plain rules of its due homage, its debt of honour y 
reaſon inform us, then does it ſeem it; which, nevertheleſs, it has no abily 
agreeable to the ſame reaſon, that we to do otherwiſe than by applying 5 
ſhould make uſe of all thoſe ſeveral ways God thoſe outward ſenſible marks 
of worſhip, which do beſt expreſs the reſpect, and thoſe inward ſubmiſſions d 
total and entire dependence we have on ſoul, which are in uſe among the ſo 
him. The ſoul worſhips him, by framing of men. | 
to itſelf awful ideas of his majeſty and To theſe therefore it flies, theſe 1 
great excellencies, by invoking aid and Jays hold of, eager and impatient to & 
aſſiſtance from him, and by putting up ſomething (it knows not well what), i 
1 to him. The body worſhips him humble acknowledgment of his att. 
y n and proſtrating itſelf, and butes, and in return to his many loving 
by all thoſe humble and devout poſtures kindneſſes. 
which ſuit beſt with thoſe inward affec- It ſees very well how diſproportionel 
tions and diſpoſitions of the mind. Both all our acts of homage are to the divit 
together make up that complete harmo- greatneſs; that God dwells in inaccel. 
ny of divine worſhip which reſults from ſible light, to which none of our fe: 
the agreement of the ſeveral parts of vices can reach; in the glory of ai 
our frame in the ſame acts of acknow- eternal majeſty, which nothing we ca 
ledgement, that odour of a favect ſmell, do can either add to or diminiſh. Ne Wl 
a ſacrifice acceptable, qwell-pleaſing to God. vertheleſs, perceiving in itſelf a re{le: 
Phil. iv. 18. | principle, exciting it continually to the 
| Indeed, as we have no way of form- love and honour of God; ſtrong endes 
Ing to ourſelyes any idea of God, but by vours after gratitude, and no other wi 
conſidering the ſeyeral limited perfec- of exerting them but by inward aw 
tions and excellencies that are variouſly outward acts of worſhip ; theſe, how in. 
ſcattered among his creatures, and at- fignificant ſoever, it ventures to pay, vi 
tributing them to hm without bounds; ſure confidence that they will be grate 
ſo have we no other way of applying ful to that Being which acceprerh accerdin 
ourſelves to him, as his vaſſals, his de- fo that a man hath, and nut according t 
pendants, and the works of his hands, 7hat he hath not, 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
than by conſidering what are thoſe in- Thus does external adoration become 
ward and outward marks of reſpe& a point of natural hemage, due to tit 
which we uſually pay to the dignity of ſupreme Lord of the world, in token d 
any man here upon earth, to his autho- that entire dependance we have on Jum; 
rity over us, or his beneficence towards the dependance of the whole man, foi 
us; and by giving them to God in a and body, which both equally came forth 
much higher degree than we do to from his hands, ard are both equal) 
man. Now the expreſſion of our efteem ſuſtained by him. Both therefore mul 
of any earthly good, the reſpe& we bear join in paying the. common tribute d 
towards perſons of great excellence, praiſe, Which however to him it may b 
parents, benefactors, or governors, is nothing worth, of leſs acccunt thai # 
contained in theſe two things—a venera- drop of the bucket, or a ſmall duſt of 1 
tion of mind for them, and a ſubmiſſion CRE (If. xl. 15.) yet to us-waid Þ 
| the very law of our nature, and Wl 


7 


l 
. 


of body to them. 
And whoever fails in either of theſe þounden duty and ſervice. a 

is, by the general conſent of mankind, And this is the way of reaſoning whic 
reckoned to be ſo far wanting in his the Holy Ghoſt, in both teſtaments, hall 
duty, and to deviate from thoſe rulgs of ſanctiſied, and taught us to uſe,” We 
V 0 


5 


, 


We are invited, by the good Pſalmiſt, 
p my text, to down, and kneel be- 
bre God; and the reaſon follows—for he 
the Lord our God, and we are the peo- 
le of his hands : agreeably to which the 
poltle urges us, to glorify God in our 
lady and in our ſpirit, which are God's. 
We are to glorify him in our Cody, as 
ell as our ſpirit ; by outward as well as 
award devotion, ſince there is the ſame 
argument for both—they are God's. His 
hey are, and to him they muſt do their 
homage. 
And therefore it is a remarkable paſ- 
ſage which the {ame apoſtle hath : I be- 
bech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
a, je preſent your bodies a living ſacri- 
ec, holy, acceptable unto God, wwhich is 
=: reaſonable ſervice. Rom. Xiu. 1. 
rough he mentions only the preſenting 
dur bodies, yet he gives that the name 
pf our reaſonable ſervice, n Noyinn,* h- 
ia nur, a worſhip agreeable to reaſon, 
and to the ſuggeſtions of our natural 
faculties. 
We all look for the glorification not 
enly of our ſouls but bodies, in the life 
io come. Now a reward ſuppoſeth a 
work: it is meet and right therefore 
tat we ſhould worſhip and glorify Gad 
ai this life, with the body as well as the 
coul, if ſo be we expect that God ſhould 
vlorify both our bodies and fouls in ano- 
=. The outward worſhip, without the 
inward, is dead; and again, the inward 
without the outward is not complete: 
even as the plorification of the ſoul, 
ſeparate from the body, is not nor ſhall 
be conſummate, till the body be again 
raiſed and reunited to it, | | 
Indeed, they who derogate ſo much 
from bodily worſhip ia the ſervice of 
the true God, do, by conſequence, ren- 
er idolatry a fin far leſs heinous in de- 
gree than it is; for the fin of idolatry 
W conſilts, we know, in our communicating 
that honour to a creature which is due 
unto the Creator alone ; and therefore, 
m the ſame proportion as external wor- 
ſhip is due to the Creator, will the griev- 
oulneſs and guilt of that fin be by 
which we transfer that worſhip from the 
Creator to the creature; for it cannot 
be denied but that part of the ſin of 
idolatry conſiſts even in the outward 
worlhip given to an idol. And there- 
fore, if outward worſhip be not inſiſted 
on with any. ſtrictaeſs now under the 
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oſpel . 25a debt due to God, neither will - 
the p ing it to idols be in any high de- 
gree cup. 1% Eo, 
Thus does the conſideration. of out- 
ward worſhip, as it reſpects God, the 
object of it, afford ns one powerful mo- 
tive to a compoſed and folemn behaviour 
in the public ſervice of the church. Let 
us ſee what force it will have, as it re- 
lates to ourſelves, or as it is, 5 

II. An help and aſſiſtance towards pro- 
moting the ſpiritual worſhip of our 
ſouls. E 

There is ſo cloſe a connection between, / 
the mind and its organs, that they act, 
as it were, by conſent, and the motions. 
of the one do commonly, and in ſome 
degree, paſs into the other; and this 
natural ſympathy ſhews itſelf no where 
more remarkably than in acts of devo- 
tion. When the mind is warmed with 
heavenly thoughts, and wrought up into 
ſome degrees of holy ecſtaſy, it ſtays 
not there, but communicates theſe im- 
preſſions to the body, and excites thoſe 
ſeveral actions without, that carry a re- 
ſemblance to what 1s done within, 

On the other fide, devout poſtures of 
body, when perceived and attended to 
by him that uſes them, do as certainly 
paſs onward, and impart their force to 
the mind alſo, raifing there thaſe ſeve- 
ral paſſions and emotions to which the 
outward act is naturally conjoined. It 
is true, the riſe of all 1s originally from 
within: there the ſprings of action firſt 
begin to play, and from thence orders, 
are ſent out to the body, what motions 
ſhall ariſe. But then, after that, this 
engine thus moved, acts backward up- 


on its firſt principle, the ſoul; returns 


the force that was lent it from thence 
with intereſt ; and improves that ſpark of 
holy fire, which firſt ſprung up there, in- 

to a great and mighty flame, 
External worſhip then becomes this 
way a juſt and reaſonable duty, inaſ- 
much as it is naturally fitted to excite 
like inward acts of devotion; and being 
itſelf perceived, does, in a way not per- 
ceived by thoſe who yet feel the effects 
of it, work upon the moſt hidden powers 
of the mind. And it is very well it 
does ſo; for the mind of man is, in the 
duties of religion, ſo little miſtreſs of 
ſtrict attention, ſo unable to fix itſelf 
ſteadily even on God, its beſt and wor- 
thielt object, that it cannot have too 
H 4 many 


\ 
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many aſſiſtances from without, in order 
to it. As therefore God hath ſo tem- 
red the body together in all its mem. 
— that the eye cannot ſay unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor the 
head again unto the feet, I have no need 
of you (1 Cor. xii. 21.) ; ſo has he alſo 
tempered the whole - frame of man in 
ſuch a manner, as that the parts of it 
may mutually ſupport each other. Nor 
can the ſoul, in its - moſt ſpiritual and 
ſublime acts, thoſe of devotion, reject 
the body as uſeleſs and unaſſiſting: Nay 
much more (as St. Paul continues his rea- 
ſoning), that part which ſcems to be more 
feeble, is neceſſary. 1 Cor. x11. 22. 

We uſually blame the body to an 
high degree, as the great clog and hin- 
drance of the ſoul; the obſtructer of its 
free and natural motions ; the offerzr of 
impious, of filthy, of vain images; the 


ſolicitor to every evil act, all that defiles 


the man: and this is generally what 
may be ſaid of it, with a great deal of 
juſtice; for it is all this, and it does all 
this, in a thouſand ſeveral inftances. But 
in the caſe of devotion now before us, 
things may be far otherwiſe managed, 
and the body rendered ſo uſeful and 
\ ſerviceable to the ſoul in this duty, as 
to make amends (as it were) for the 
obſtructions it gives it in the performance 
of many others. Here it may be made 
to draw equally in the yoke of duty, 
nay even to give wings to the mind, 
which it preſſeth down, and overwhelms 
on many other occaſions. Nor is the body 
more beholding to the ſoul for the be- 
ginning of its motions, than the ſoul af- 
terwards 1s to the body for the increaſe 
of her's. But, | 
III. We have ſtill another way of con- 
ſidering outward worſhip, as it is a ſign, 
by which we expreſs to others the re- 
ligious efteem and veneration that dwells 
in us; and we ſhall find, that from 
hence too we are highly obliged to 
the moſt ſolemn and devout uſe of 
it. 
bas appeared tobe an'initrument of God's 
honour, and our own particular ad- 
vantage, ſo here we ſhall find that it 
reaches even to the common good of 
our neighbour. too. 

And certainly great are tne advan- 
tages which the people of God, when 
they are met together, do mutually re- 
ceive from it, The cold and remiſs 


For as in the former inſtances it 
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- of holy warmth: the fervent and de. 


/ 


Sect. J. 


worſhipper is, at the fight of an exem. 
plary piety, kindled into ſome degrees 


vout, in the preſence of it, becomes yet 
more inflamed; a religious emulation 
riſes then in the breaſts of the faithfy|, 
an holy ſtrife and deſire of excelling. 
He that ſees another compoſed in his 
behaviour throughout, and fixed down 
to the holy duty he is engaged in, grow 
aſhamed of his own indifference and 
indecencies, his ſpiritual diſſipations and 
dryneſs, and preſently ſets himſelf 0 
imitate that amiable pattern, and re. 
ſolves to be remarkably devout, and a 
much the object of other men's imi. 
tation. 

But believers are not the only per. 
ſons that receive benefit by it ; unbe- 
levers too, though unwillingly, have their 
ſhare. The prophane ſcoffer, who dares 
encounter a fingle chriſtian without 
ſhame or fear of reproof, has here an 
anſwer to his bold ſcoffs, in that ſtil 
and powerful argument which ariſe 
from the behaviour of a devout multi. 
tude, worſhipping God in the beauty if 
holineſs ; ſuch an argument as will de- 
ſtroy all his unreaſonable ſuſpicions, and 
convince him of the ſincerity of men' 
hearts towards God, by the natural, 
unaffected figns of it which are ſhewn 
in his ſervice ; ſuch as will put him in 
mind of the -numbers of devout and 
good men, againſt which he ' engages; 
lead him on from the thought of the 
preſent congregation to thoſe of the 
ſame kind that are ſpread over the face 
of the earth; and make him fit down 
and conſider, whether with ſuch a ſmall 


| ſtrength (his own, and that of a fey 


more) he can encounter ſo many thou- 
ſands, even the united wiſdom and prac- 
ace of mankind. Surely, as St. Paul 
argues in relation to the propheſying 
practiſed in the primitive church, 7 al 
thus worſhip, and there cometh in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, be is cm- 
vinced of all, he is judged of all, Aud 
thus are the fecrets of his heart mace ma- 
nifeſt; and fo falling down on his fac, 
he ewill avorſhip God, and report, that 
God is in you of à truth, 1 Cor. xi. 
24s 25» 

Thus have I explained the ſeveral 
grounds on which external - adoration 
ands, and the ſeveral good uſes to 
which it may be employed; how ＋ 

Pe K 
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e honour of God depends upon it, the 


lvancement of piety in our own breaſt, 
4 in that of our neighbour: and ſure 
need exhort you but briefly to the 
aftice of that, which appears every 
iy ſo plain and fo reaſonable a duty. 
et us then lay up theſe thoughts in our 
arts, and keep our feet (as the wiſe-man 
deaks) when wwe go to the ſanctuary, by 
careful reflection upon them! Let us 
rn in our ears always, when we enter 
to the place of God's public worſhip, 
e found of thoſe expreſſions he - uſed 
= Moſes out of the flaming __ 2 
—_ s from thy feet, for the place 
"S Rader” ftandeſt 2 ly ground ! 
xod. iii. 5 | | ; 
Let us conſider with ourſelves, if ſuch 
ad ſo many are the advantages that 
nag from a due care of external be- 
aviour, how great muſt the inconve- 


let of it, from an indecent and flo- 
renly worſhip ! a worſhip fit neither for 
od, who is a God of beauty and 
trader, to receive; nor for man, who is 
Whe only creature in this lower world 
bat has a ſenſe of theſe things, to pay. 
WS urely nothing leſs can follow, from fo 
ooſe a practice, than the decay of reli- 
ion in all its vital and ſubſtantial parts; 
forgetfulneſs of that God, whom to 
have always in our thoughts, is the 
reateſt preſervative againſt ſin that a 
hriſtian man can have; the derifions of 
he proud toward theſe our ſolemn meet- 
gs, and the open ſcorn of every thing 
that is holy. | 
From the primitive writers of the 
Wiory of the church we learn, that the 
irſt chriſtians, who were ſo exemplary 
in all the parts of chriſtian dutv above 
Whoſe of latter times, outftripped us in 
oching more than in the outward marks 
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eeared upon them in their public aſſem- 
blies. They reſorted to the houſe of 
Cod with the ſame holy awe and re- 
eerence as if they were really to meet 
ind to converſe with him there : they 
continued, during the time of divine 
ſervice, immoveably fixed to their duty, 
Without the leaſt ſign or token of a 

wandering or alienated mind: they 
contented not themſelves with the or- 
dinary poſtures of devotion, ſuch as ge- 
nuflection, the bowing of the head or 
ſhe body, but did (as one of the an- 
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eences then be that ariſe from the ne- 


df devotion and reverence which ap- 


105 
cients ſpeaks) proſtrate themſelves on 
the pavement, cover it with their bo- 
dies, and waſh it with tears of devout, 


God' grant, that if theſe heights of 
devotion be too exalted for an age fo 
degenerate as this, in which iniquity 
abounds, and the love of 1s Waxen 
cold, yet, at leaſt, that ſo much of the 
life and ſpirit of primitive piety may be 
kept up among us, as may render our 
behaviour ſober and compoſed in the uſe 
of holy things, and take away from 
wicked men an occaſion to blaſpheme ! 

Now to God the Father, &c. © 


SERMON XIX. 


External Worſhip ſhewn to be of no 
Efficacy, unleſs accompanied with 
internal Devotion; together with 
the excellent Contrivance of the 
Church of England Service to 
promote the latter. 


LAMENT. iii. 41. 


Let us lift up our hearts with our hands, unto 
God in the heavens. 


Tun we the words of Jeremiah, 
ſpoken to the Jews of his time, who 
were very exact and punctual in the out- 
ward ceremonies and performances of 
religion, but very deficient in the inward 
life and reality of it. They reſorted to 
the temple conſtantly, and were careful 


to praiſe the various rites which the 


law of Moſes preſcribed : but' they did 
not bring along with them a diſpoſition 
of ſoul ſuitable to thoſe ſolemnities; their 
mind was alienated from the ſervice, 
even while they were performing it. 
The Prophet, ſenſible of this great de- 
fect in their way of worſhip, thus ex- 
horts them to the cure of it: Let ws lift 
up our hearts (ſays he) with our hands, 
; unto God in the heavens. a 
Which words refer to the Jews, as 
performing the public ſervice of their 
church in the temple or the ſynagogue, 
and imply, that the devotion of the 
hand, without that of the heart, is of no 
acceptance with God: that bodily ex- 
erciſe (in this ſenſe of the word) profiteth 
but little (1 Tim. iv. $.), unleſs accom- 


panied 


: 
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panied with an holy warmth and eleva- 
tion of mind. 


This is a very plain but unregarded . 


truth. Many chriſtians there are who 
ſeem not to be thoroughly convinced of 
it; and the beſt of us, God knows (ſuch 
1s the infirmity of our nature), want 
ſometimes to be awakened into a vigorous 
and lively ſenſe of it. : 
Many frequenters of ſuch religious 
aſſemblies as theſe, think their duty ſuf- 
ficiently diſcharged by a punctual and 
regular attendance upon them. If they 
are preſent during the time of divine 
ſervice, if they take their ſhare in the 
ſeveral parts of it, join in the hymns 
and the reſponſes, and add their Amer 
to the prayers ; if their outward beha- 
viour be every way decent and agree- 
able to the holy uſages of the church; 
though they are inwardly abſent from 
the duty wherein they ſeem to be en- 


gaged, and their wandering thaughts are 


employed all the while on foreign and 
vain objects, yet ſhall they go away 
ſatisſied and juſtified in their own con- 
ceit, as if they had performed the whole 
of their reaſonable ſervice, and not of- 
fered the ſacrifice of fools (Eccl. v. 1.) ; 
forgetting the reproof which Iſaias firſt 
gave to the whole Jewiſh nation, and 
which our Saviour applied particularly to 
the Scribes and Phariſces: This people 
dra toerh nigh unto me with their mouths, 
and honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. Matt. xv. 8. 

That ſuch a mock worſhip as this, 
ſuch a mere face and form of devotion, 
is not what God requires, what he will 
hearken to or reward, give me leave 
briefly to ſhew, by obſerving how un- 
proportioned it is to the divine nature 
and our own, to the great end and de- 
ſign of prayer, and to thoſe mighty 
bleſſings and benefits with which, when 
duly performed, it is certainly attend- 


The object of our religious addreſſes 
is God, that God who is a ſpirit, and 
who therefore will be worſhipped in ſpirit 
(John, av. 24.), as our Saviour argues, 
with all the faculties and powers of our 
mind, with the utmoſt intention and vi- 
gour of thought; and he therefore who 
lifts up his hands to him, without any 
elevation of his heart, affronts him in- 


ſtead of adoring him. Ble/s the Lord, O 
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my foul, and all that is within me % 
his holy name! (Pſalm, ci. 1.) Yays pogy 
David. He ſammons every faculty ay 
affection of his ſoul, all that is with, 
him, to do homage to God, as knowing 
that the mere outward homage, unac. 
companied by the inward, would be z 
lifeleſs and uſeleſs performance. What! 
do we hope to impoſe upon God as ve 
ſometimes do upon men, by a mere fim 
of godlineſs, without the power of it} 
Do we think that he requires our ador. 
ation and homage for his own ſake, and 
therefore contents himſelf with the ho. 
nours that are done him by outward 
ſhews and appearances ? He sche ye. 
quireth truth in the inward parts (Pſaln 
li. 6.), to whom all things are naked ani 
open (Heb. iv. 13.), and who frietb thy 
very hearts and reins (Pſalm vii. 9.) ; be 
whoſe language in holy writ is, My ſin, 
give me thy heart Give me thy heart 
(Prov. xxiii. 26.), whilſt thou art per. 
forming any part of thy duty that re. 
lates either to me, thyſelf, or thy neigh. 
bour ; but chiefly give me thy heart, 
whilſt thou art immediately addreſling 
thyſelf to me by prayer and praiſe; 
whilſt thou art actually converſing with 
me, intreating and adoring me : give nt 
thy heart at ſuch à time, or elſe all that 
thou giveſt me beſides will prove a vain 
oblation. Again, 

Let us confider our own nature, as 
well as that of the Divine Being. Are 
we not reaſonable creatures? And ought 
not a reaſonable creature to pay an en- 
tire and reaſonable ſervice? How can 
we be ſaid to worſhip God while the 
better half of us is unconcerned in the 
act? It is the mind chiefly that is the 
man, and where the mind therefore 1 
abſent the man is not preſent. He ol. 
fers not a living and a — victim, 
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but a dead and lifeleſs carcaſs; and «with WA 
fuch a ſacrifice how can God be a, 
pleaſed 2 AY 

What is prayer but an aſcent of the 
mind towards God? an holy engine, 0 
which we lift up our ſpirits to the great ne 
Father of ſpirits, maintain a ſweet inter- 


S415 IH . 


courſe with him, and breathe out, from 
the bottom of our hearts, our common 
defires and acknowledgments to him! 
And what is there of this, in coming une 
him, as his people cometh, in fitting before 
kim as his people fitteth ; in ſhewing 2 

SG 0 


love | with our mouth, while aur heart 
goeth after its covetouſneſs ? Ezek. xxxüi. 


Wondrous is the efficacy of prayer, 
as repreſented in ſcripture : mighty 
things are there ſaid to have been done 
in virtue it. But how were they 
done? By the mere bending of the 
knees, and uttering of words and ſylla- 
bles? No; but by the attention of the 
heart, by zeal and fervency. It is only 
the fervent prayer of a righteous man 
that avazleth much (James, v. 16.) ; and 
when Elias, by his prevalent interpoſition 
with God, ſhut up or opened the hea- 
vens, brought drought or rain upon the 
earth, it is ſaid of him, eo 
Spo vc tales that he prayed ardently and 
earneſtly. James, v. 17. f 

Indeed this qualification of prayer is 
enjoined us by God, not only as à be- 
coming exprefiion of our religious re- 
verence towards him, but as a proper 
and natural means of working in our 
ſouls thoſe good diſpoſitions which his 


reward. We are directed to alk with a 
fixed and fervent mind: becauſe ſuch a 
manner of aſking fits and qualifies us 


miſlive, dependant, affects us with a deep 
ſenſe of our own inſufficiency and un- 
worthineſs, and of the divine bounty 
and goodneſs ; ſuſpends the evil motions 
and deſires of our hearts for a time, 
and produces in us an heavenly frame 
and temper of ſoul. This is the neareſt 
and moſt immediate effect of prayer, 
which muſt firſt be obtained in order to 
the obtaining of our requeſts ; and how 
therefore can he who is a ſtranger to 
the one of theſe, ever hope to arrive at 
the other ? 


Can) we imagine that pardon of fin, 


the Spirit, and ſupport againſt tempta- 
tions; in a word, the bleſſings of this 
world and the next, with which God 
has promiſed to reward our prayers, 


of forms and appearances? that thoſe 
devotions which affect not us firſt, ſhould 
affect God afterwards ? that he ſhould 
attend to, or regard ſuch requeſts, as 
we neither regard nor attend to our- 
ſelves ? | 

Let us.then not mock God, and de- 
Felve ourſelves! Let us not think we 
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bleſſed Spirit delights in, and delights to 


for receiving; makes us humble, ſub- 


and peace of conſcience, the fruits of 


ſhould be purchaſed at the cheap expence 


* 
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have fulflled our duty merely by re- 
ſorting to the church, and adding one 
to the number of the congregation; by 
doing as other men do, and ſaying as 
other men ſay there; nor hope to atone 
by an outwardly decent behaviour, for an 
inwardly alienated. mind. But let us, 
under a due ſenſe of the preceding re- 
flections, whenever we come to the houſe 
of God, not fail to come whole and en- 
tire, to offer and preſent unto God (as the 
Liturgy ſpeaks) our/elves, our fouls and 
bodies, to be a reaſonable, holy, and lively 
Sacrifice to him; let us reſolve to wor- 
ſhip him, not with our lips and knees 
only, but (as we are obliged to love him) 
even with all our heart, and with all aur 
foul, and with all our mind, and with all 
our ftrength ! Mark, xi. 30. 
od be thanked, by 8 05 good pro- 
vidence we are members of a church, 
where the public offices of religion are 
ſo modelled and contrived, as to be apt, 
in every part of them, to raiſe the at- 
tention, and kindle an holy flame in the 
breaſts of all ſincere worſhippers. I 
cannot better ſpend the remaining part 
of my time, than in pointing out to you 
the great advantages which we, in this 
reſpect, enjoy, and by that means ſhew- 
ing you, how inexcuſable we are if we 
mower to improve them—more . inex- 
cuſable than the members of any other 
church or communion in the chriſtian 
world, For, CORE: | 
1. The language wherein our ſervice 
is performed cannot but be of uſe to fix 
and keep alive our attention. It is our 
own mother tongue, what all of us are 
acquainted with, and can therefore kſten 
to with eaſe and delight, becauſe we 
' underſtand it. There is a church whoſe 
public prayers are put up in a language 
unknown to the greateſt part of thoſe 
who are to join in them: but how can 
the heart be affected by the mere ſound 
of words, while 1t 1s utterly a ſtranger 
to their meaning ? The public devotions 
therefore of an unlettered papiſt, muſt 
needs be one continued ſcene of diſtrac- 
tions and wanderings, from the begin- 
ning to the end of them. 6 
Nor are our offices drawn up onl 
in our own tongue, but in the moſt eaſy 
and plain parts of it, which lie open to 
chriſtians of the meaneſt capacities and 
attainments. There is nothing fantaſti- 
cal in the expreſſion of them, no "on 
g y . E 
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uſe of ſuch hard phraſes of ſcripture, as 
tend rather to amuſe and puzzle, than to 


inſtruct common hearers ; nothing which 
* to that myſterious unintel- 
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A 
ligible way of ſpeaking, in which ſome 
either deceiving or deceived chriſtians 
delight; nothing that ſavours of fingu- 
larity, hypocriſy, or enthuſiaſm. What- 
ever we meet with there is plain, ſimple, 
natural, and yet at the ſame time fo- 
lemn, majeſtic, moving; ſignificant and 
full, ſound and wholeſome. It carries 
both light and heat in it, and is fitted 
equally to inform the underſtandings, 
and inflame the affections, of the witeſt 
and weakeſt of chriſtians. I need not ſay 
how far this excellence of our ſervice 
contributes to rouſe and inſpirit the at- 
tention of thoſe who partake of it, eſpe- 
cially if it be conſidered, 
2. That theſe prayers and praiſes are 
offered up in a premeditated form of 
words, with which every one is before 
acquainted ; for this alſo I muſt reckon 
among the pecuhar adyantages of our 
way of worſhip, towards faſtening down 
the minds of men to that holy duty 
wherein they are engaged. I grant in- 
deed that unpremeditated prayers, ut- 
tered with great fluency, with a devout 
warmth and earneſtneſs, are apt to make 
ſtrong and awakening impreſſions on the 
minds of the generality of hearers. But 
it may be doubted, whether the atten- 
tion thus raiſed be that which we are 
now recommending ; whether it be not 
an attention rather of curioſity and ſur- 
. Priſe, than of real piety and, ſound de- 
votion.— For a good and conſcientious 
man, who is to join in a prayer with 
which he was before unacquainted, muſt 
needs do it with ſome little diffidence 
and fear, leſt there ſhould be any thing 
in the matter or manner of that prayer 
improper and unbecoming. He muſt 
ſuſpend his aſſent to thoſe unknown re- 
queſts, till he has ſo far conſidered them, 
as to be ſure that they are fit for him to 
agree in; and while he is thus employ- 
ing his thoughts on one petition or ſen- 
tence, another ſucceeds, which will re- 
uire a like degree of ſuſpenſe and de- 
liberation; and this cannot but check 
his devotion, by dividing and breaking 
the force of his mind. Whereas he who 
offers up his requeſts to God in a known 
and ſtated form, has no avocaticns of 
this kind to ſtruggle with, and can 


. 
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faith,, nothing doubting. James, i. 6. He 


this way of worſhip, and they would 


Seck. 


therefore apply himſelf directly and i. 
gorouſly to his holy taſk, and aſk i 


fears not leſt unfitting requeſts ſhoull 
be made, or fit ones clothed in unſuita. 
ble language; and is therefore at leiſure 
to excite all the powers and affections 
his foul, and to engage them in tha 
ſpiritual ſervice. This, I fay, is a pe. 
culiar advantage which attends the uſe 
of pre-compoſed prayers ; and if there 
be many who do not find and feel this 
effect of them, it is not, I am perſuaded, 
the fault of ſet forms, but their own, 
They want attention and fervency in 


want it equally, perhaps much more, in 
any other, 

3. It is yet a farther great advantage 
which we of this. communion enjoy, 
that our ſervice is not one continued 
act of devotion, but is interrupted by 
many little breaks and pauſes, and con- 
fiſts of ſeveral diſtinct and entire forms 
of petition and praiſe; by Which means 
the mind is eaſed and relieved from too 
long and ſtrict an attention; retires a 
little, and returns, as it were, with new 
ſtrength to its duty. The Collects of 
our liturgy are ſo ſhort, that a devout 
chriſtian may, even whilſt he is pro- 
nouncing his Amen at the cloſe, by a ſud. 
den glance of thought, recolle& every 
branch of them, and ſo, contract into 
that ſingle word the whole force of the 
preceding prayer. Nay, the very frame 
and contrivance of theſe collects is highly 
uſeful to raiſe and to enliven our devo- 
tions, inaſmuch as they generally begin 
with the awful mention of ſome of God's 
attributes, and always end with remind- 
ing us of the blood and interceſſion of 
Jeſus; and what conſiderations in reli- 
gion are there more operative and more 
awakening than theſe, which return ſo 
often upon our minds, during the courſe 
of our excellent ſervice ? 

4. Which contributes alſo to render 
us attent and devout, by that uſeful and 
affecting variety with which it abounds. 
There is in it a variety of all ſorts of 
religious duty, in which a creature can 
apply itfelf to its Creator. There we 
tonfeſs our ſins, and intercede with God 
for the pardon of them. There we de- 
precate the divine judgments that ma) 
be inflicted, and pray for all the bleſſings 
(ſpiritual and temporal) that can - 

; | owe 
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"wed on ourſelves or others; and there 
e put up our praiſes and thankſgivings 
Cod for all the inſtances of his mercy 
nd goodneſs towards us. There we hear 
he holy ſcriptures read, and profeſs our 
elief of the great articles of faith; and 
beſe different parts of divine worſhip are 
> happily intermixed, and ſucceed each 
ther in ſo beautiful an order, that the 
nind of the 9 has always a new 
aſing employment. | 
_ — oe his ſhare in the per- 
ormance of theſe offices, ſo the people 
oo have theirs, and in a much larger 
5 proportion than belongs to them in any 
mer chriſtian aſſembſies. Each is em- 
5 loyed in ſtirring up the other into an 
Poly and affectionate emulation of heart 


ad voice, and they do therefore mutu- 
u provoke and kindle each other's de- 


OtON, , | 
F. 1 add alſo (in the laſt place), that 
De ſervice of our ſanctuary is particu- 
any contrived to promote attention by 
Jie decent, orderly, and ſolemn man- 
er in which it is performed; for it is 
either on the one ſide ſo very plain and 
imple as not to be able to rouſe, nor 
Won the other ſo ſplendid and gaudy as 
Wo be apt to diſtract the mind. It is 
ay tempered between theſe extremes, 
ad partakes of either, as far as either 
WS requiſite towards creating and cheriſh- 
Nag a ſound and reaſonable, a warm and 
Wctive devotion. Pictures indeed, and 
mages, to which the church of Rome 
n this caſe has recourſe, fix the atten- 
ion, but it is on a wrong object. A 
multitude of vain and pompous. cere- 
onies, a variety of rich habits and 


i Without improvement: theſe things in- 
. eeed may render an afſembly attent, but 
g Jo likewiſe would a ſcene in che theatre. 


he devotion they produce (if indeed 
bey produce any) goes no farther than 
ide ſenſes; it is not that of the heart and 
WW pirit. But with us, all the outſide of 
or worſhip contributes towards the in- 
ard life and reality of it. Our churches 
Nee decently adorned ; they who officiate 
dur altars are decently habited ; our 
aihy ſervice is performed, and our ſa- 
raments adminiſtered, in a becoming 
and reverend manner; our muſic is al- 
Ways, or always ought to be, grave and 
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WWornaments, muſic framed for delight 


lolemn, Every part and circumitants of 


our worſhip is ſo ordered as to inſpire 
us with an holy reverence and awe, and 
ſo far to keep the outward ſenſes awake, 
as their vigilance may be of uſe to give 
wings to our devotion, and vigour to our 
minds. | 

Since therefore we have To many ſig- 
nal helps and advantages towards wor- 
ſhipping God in his ſanctuary with an 
heavenly frame and temper of ſoul, let 
us reſolve from this moment to make a 
due uſe of them; to repair often to the 
houſe of God with holy reverence and 
awe, and 10 lift up our hearts, together 
with our hands, whenever we thus ap- 
proach him, in the beauty of holineſs. | 

Which that we may all of us do, God 
of his infinite mercy grant, &c. 


SERMON XX, 


The Wretchedneſs of living in a 
. wavering State of Mind. 


GEN. xlix. 4. 
Unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. 


8 
12 part of the dying patri- 
arch Jacob's words, when he bleſſed 


the twelve, leaning upon the top of his 


taff. Heb. xi. 21. Of the eldeſt of theſe 


(Keuben) the character he gives is con- 
tained ip the words I have read to you, 
of which there are ſeveral very different 
interpretations : I ſhall not trouble you 
with them, but take that which they do 
moſt naturally and obviouſly bear. And 
according to that, Jacob does, in theſe 
words, ſeem to repreſent Reuben to be 
of a fickle, uncertain, irreſolute temper ; 
not utterly void of all propenſions to 
goodneſs, but incapable of acting up to 
them; not without honeſt and virtuous 
reſolutions, - but unable firmly to keep 
and practiſe them; and this being his 
caſe, he pronounces upon him, that he 


ſhall nat excel; that is, that he ſhall” 


never arrive to any pitch and perfection 
in virtue, nor ever command a thorough 
eſteem and reſpect from good men; 


that he ſhould-never be able eminently to 


diſtinguiſh himſelf by the exerciſe of 
thoſe good qualities of mind which pro- 


cure honour and happineſs to men in 
this world, and in another. — Uetable ar 


Water, thou ſhalt not excel, ( 


Fog 
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From which words a natural occaſion” / 


will be given me of diſcourſing to you 
of the ill condition of that man, who, 
like Reuben in the text, being anftable 
as water, is diſtracted between two 
courſes of life, a good and a bad one: 
the unhappineſs and wretchedneſs of 
which ſtate after I have ſet out and 
proved to you at large, I ſhall apply 
myſelf to perſuade the man that 1s thus 


bewildered, to retrieve himſelf by ſe- 


rious conſideration, as ſoon as he can, 
and to fix a ſure principle of virtue in 
his mind, that may 2 and govern 
him throughout, an 

formly wiſe and holy. n 

Now the condition of a man who is 
divided between two contrary ways of 
life, between virtue and vice, godlineſs 
and irreligion}, is certainly very wretched 
and deplorable ; for he is in the meaneſt 
ſtate of mind that human nature is capable 
of; he is perpetually reſtleſs and uneaſy, 
full of anxiety and torment ; he loſes all 
the advantages of this world, and moſt 
aſſuredly forfeits all pretences to any in 
the next. - | 

1. Firſt, This doubtful, uncertain way 
of living and 2 proceeds from a 
mean ſtate of mind, ſuch as is beneath 
the dignity of human nature. 

Man was made to diſcern and embrace 
truth, and for this reaſon 7s there a ſpirit 
in him; and the inſpiration of the Al- 
mighty has given him underſtanding. Job, 
Xxxxii. 8. He has faculties whereby he 
may diſtinguiſh between true and falſe, 
right and wrong, and may fix to him- 
ſelf ſure principles of action. When he 
does this, approves what 1s beſt, and 
ſticks to what he approves, he does what 
he was deſigned to do, and anſwers the 
end of his — When he does not, 
but ſuffers himſelf to be ſwayed and 


bent different ways by different motives, 


and to float under uncertainties, then he 
forfeits the great prerogative, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing advantage that be- 
longs to the reaſonable nature. The 


ſeripture therefore alloweth not to the 


irreſolute and the inconſtant the name 
of men; they are ſaid to be children 
tofſed to and fro with every wind of doc- 
trine. , Eph. iv. 14. They are in the 
weakiieſs and nonage of their reaſon, 
which is as yet not improved and ri- 


pened into its due ſtrength and matu- 


rity. K 


make him uni- 


\ 
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The perfection of man is to be Jil, 
God, for in his own image Created | 
him (Gen. 1. 27.) : to be like God h 
all his attribates, particularly in that 
er one of his immutability, where. 

y be is, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, ih. 
out wvariableneſs, or ſhadow of turning 
(James, 1. 17.): the ſame yeſterday, to-day, 
and for ever. Heb. xiii. 8. 

Now this immutability of God is two. 
fold, relating either to his nature, or hiz 
purpoſes. The unchangeableneſs of hi, 
nature we have no room to imitate, for 
he deſigned us for a changeable ſtate, 
made us creatures that were to purify 
our natures, and exalt them by degrees, 


till by his laſt great and glorious change — 


he ſhould tranſlate us into an immortal 
and unalterable ſtate, and make us eter. 
nally the ſame in our natures, and eter. 
nally happy in the exerciſe of them: 
but his moral immutability, the ſteadi. 
neſs of his counſels, purpoſes, and ac- 
tions, we may in ſome meaſure, and 
therefore muſt imitate, as far as human 
frailty will ſuffer us. We are like hin 
in this perfection, when we get to our. 
ſelves, by thought and reflection, a firm 
perſuaſion of the eternal differences of 
ood and evil, and of that infeparable 
ependance which reward and puniſh- 
ment have upon them; and when we 
govern our hves under the ſenſe of theſe 
rſuaſions evenly and uniformly. This 
15 truly godlike, the great 1mprove- 
ment, the honour, and the excellence 
of our natures! And this perſection he 
robs himſelf of, who wavers between 
different principles and practices, and 1s 
ſometimes good and ſometimes bad 3 
it happens. He puts not his. faculties to 
that uſe for which they were given him; 
employs not his reaſon to thoſe purpoſes 
for which it was deſigned, the eftabliſh- 
ing and ſtrengthening of his mind 11 
moral principles; but lives as much at 
random, and without hold, as if the 
breath of the Almighty were not in 
him. A 2 
Indeed, unleſs reaſon gives us a firm- 
neſs and conſtancy of aQting, it is (0 
far from being the glory and the privi. 
lege, that it 1s really the reproach and 
diſgrace of our natures, and makes u 
lower than even the horſe and mule that 
have no underſtanding. Pſalm xxxii. 9. 
For they, without that, act always regs- 


larly and conſonantly to themſelves, 7 
| et 
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the never - erring guidance of in- 
act, a blind but ſure principle ; whilſt 
an, with all his boaſted titles and pri- 
eges, wanders about in uncertainties, 
des and undoes, and contradifts him- 
f throughout all the various ſcenes of 
inking and living. - : 
2. But the dignity oligo nature is a 
inſfideration capable of touching but 
w. Let us go on therefore to more 
ain and affecting conſiderations: for 
ch an unſettled temper of mind as we 
ve deſcribed creates a great deal of 
zuble and diſturbance to the man who 
ſo unhappy as to be maſter of it. 
Ard this follows plainly from what 
2s been diſcourſed upon the former 
ad. For whatſoever is natural, be- 
dming, and worthy of us, is attended 
ways with eaſe and delight to the 
er; whereas that which thwarts our 
t end and deſign, and is deſtructive 
WW our natural perfections, muſt needs be 
Wain and grief to us. For the truth of 
hich, in this particular caſe, we may 
peal to the feeling of all thoſe who 
e ever once made the experiment. 
ow uneaſy is that man always to him- 
if who acts backwards and forwards, 
ad has no ſound bottom to reſt upon? 
bat diſquiets does it create in his mind 
ſee himſelf perpetually condemning 
nſelf, allowing himſelf in that opinion 
practice this hour, which he is ſure 
Wc ſhall diſallow and go againſt in the 
ert? [And this perhaps is the only part 
his temper that he ever can be ſure 
. 
2 Lau a mind, thus at odds with 
elf, cannot but be very troubleſome to 
e man that has it, unleſs, together 
ich the power of keeping his refo- 
ons, he has loſt alſo that of reflecting 
tcrwards on the breach of them: for 
Wicnever he looks back upon his ac- 
ons, guilt and folly will appear written, 
tit were, upon the front of them: he 
WP ut needs pronounce himſelf light and 
conſiſtent, inſincere, and void of that 
ue fear of God which dwells only with 
mplicity and a fingle heart. In fine, 
many diſagreeable and mortifying 
oughts will offer themſelves to him, as 
annot but leave a wound behind them; 
nd a ſpirit thus wounded (with guilt 
nd folly too), who can bear In truth, 
to eaſe of mind, it belongs oftentimes 
d the completely wicked, more than to 
let ' 3 f > 
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thoſe who are by halves ſo, For the firſt 
may have hardened and ſtupified his con- 
ſcience ſo far, till it lets him alone, and 
gives him no further notice of the dan- 
gerouſneſs of the ſtate he is in. But he 
who fins and repents, and then fins again 
in an endleſs circle, is ſure to hear of his 
own follies, and be ſenſible of his own 
miſeries. His good fits are like the 
ſhort intervals of madneſs, which ſerve 
only to let the madman into a knowledge 
of his own diſeaſe ; whereas it would - 
much more to his ſatis faction and con- 
tent if he were mad always. "ur 

Good God! When a man finds him- 
ſelf breaking through all the ſtrongeſt 
bonds that ſhould bold him, through his 
moſt deliberate reſolutions, made in time 
of great danger and adverſity, or upon 
his ſolemn approach to the table of the 
Lord, but forgotten again in the pre- 
ſence of any new temptation, what 
horrors muſt the ſenſe of this create in 
him ? What hatred and contempt of him- 
ſelf } What deſpair almoſt of ever ar- 
riving at that ſtrength and firmneſs of 
mind, which 1s requiſite to carry him 


evenly on through the paths of virtue? 


Surely he zs lite the troubled fea, that 
cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire 
and dirt. There is no peace, ſaith my 
God, to ſuch a wicked one as this, Ia; 
lvii. 20, 21. | 

But further, ſuch a temper, ſo dif. 
tracted between contrary inclinations and 
practices, is in the | 

3. Third place, miſchievous to a man 
in point of intereſt as well as eaſe; for 
it renders him unfit for all the afairs 
and buſineſs of life, incapable of form- 
ing advantageous deſigns with confi- 
dence, or of proſecuting them with 
effect. A double- minded man {faith St. 
James) 7s unſtable in all his ways, Chap. 
1.8, He that is ſo in point of religion 
(the greateſt and moſt important con- 
cern of life, the one thing.neceſſary), - 
will probably be ſo in every thing be- 
ſide ; and then, what kind of under- 
taking is ſuch an one qualified for? To 
what calling can he betake himſelf with 
any probability of ſucceſs, who wants 
the very firſt elements of thriving, in- 
duſtry, conſtancy, and perſeygrance? 
Alas! the doubts and miſgivi of bis 
heart, concerning his own internal ſtate, 
are ſuch as take away from him the 
taſte of all outward comforts at preſent, 


and 
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and hinder him from an effeQual purſuit 
of them. It muſt be a mind eaſy and at 


reſt, that can apply itſelf thoroughly to- 


wards making thoſe advantages of the 
things of this life which are innocent 
and lawful; and ſuch an one 1s not his, 
whoſe ways (as the wiſe man ſpeaks) are 
double before the Lord, Beſides this un- 
equalneſs in acting, theie heats and 
theſe colds in religion, when once they 
appear, (and how can they chuſe but ap- 
ſome time or other?) will draw 
upon a man the ſuſpicion of hypocriſy 
and diſſimulation. He, who in the eye 
of the world is ſometimes good and 
ſometimes bad, as it happens, will be 
ſure to have the meaſure of himſelf 
taken from the worſt ſide of him, and 
the other parts of his character eſteemed 
only as pure artifice and feigning. His 
credit will be blaſted, and his good name 
taken away ; that engine by which he 
is to profit himſelf and others, and to 
do all the good he is like to do in the 
world. Intimacies and friendſhips are 
the great comforts and ſupports of life, 
and of theſe ſuch a man will be always 
thought incapable. What ground can 
his levity give any one to build their 
confidence upon? What encouragement 
is there to venture an acquaintance with 
the raſh and unſtable ? What reaſon to 
expect a mutual conſent and agreement 
of thoughts and affections from a mind 
ſo little at unity in itſelf? | 
4. But theſe are {light inconveniencies 
in compariſon of what follows: — that 
ſuch a wavering, uncertain temper of 
mind is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
terms of ſalvation, and the. hopes of 
eternal happineſs. For it 1s not an ho- 
lineſs taken up by fits and ftarts that 
can carry a man to heaven: it muſt be 
a conſtant, regular principle, influencing 
us throughout, that muſt do that. JF ye 
continue in my word (ſays our Saviour), 
then are ye my diſciplts indeed! John, 
viii. 31. An uninterupted courſe of 
virtue and goodneſs, and nothing leſs, 
can juſtify us before God, and entitle 
us to our reward: and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe nothing leſs can prove our ſince- 
rity to God, which is the great and 
fundamgntal rule by which we are to be 
tried Wy a! vein of this muſt run 
through all our thoughts and actions, to 
make them acceptable before God. My 
fon, give me thy heart (ſays God); that 
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is, come to me with a ſincere and w 
feigned deſign of ſerving me, ſurrendg 
up to me all thy inclinations and affe. 
tions without reſerve, and give me pq. 
ſeſſion of thy ſoul, without any rival a 
competitor ; which how can he be ai 
to do chat admits contrary intereſts pe, 
petually to ſtruggle within him, and i 
his heartieſt entance is not withoy 
ſome proipe& of ſinning again ? Holy 
David therefore makes inſincerity th 
character and mark of theſe kind ( 
men: Their heart was not right uiii 
God, ſays he, neither avere they Hedi 
in his covenant. Pſalm Ixxviii. 37. The 
one follows upon the other; if ſo be thy 
they are not ſtedfaſt, neither can thei 
hearts be right auitb God. 

Let not a man therefore flatter hin, 
ſelf that things are well with him, be. 
cauſe he is not abſolutely given over þ 
work wickedneſs ; but though he ſome. 
times ſeems to be dead in tre/paſſes au 
fins (Eph. ii. 1.), yet he ſoon riſes agu 
by repentance ; for aſſuredly this (which 
is at the bottom nothing but an ar 
getting to heaven, and yet enjoying hy 
luſts all the while) will not ſerve his 
turn. There is no promiſe in ſcriptue 
that belongs to the unfable and wwarerin 
man: the terms of the covenant ar 
univerſal purity, or at leaſt univerſd 
ſincerity, and under theſe can no ma 
be ſaved. And as the ſtate of a ma 
is thus with re{pe& to another world 
very dangerous and. bad already, ſo is i 
likely to grow worſe and worſe {till with- 
out remedy, For every new return u 
fin, every ſingle deſertion of virtue, 
does naturally unqualify a man more and 
more for a {ound repentance, and weak. 
ens all the motives that lead to it: fn 
does by this means grow familiar to us 
and loſes its frightfulneſs. By our fu 
fering its continual approaches, it begin 
to appear to us in a more harmleb 
ſhape : we find fewer horrors about us# 
the thought of it, fewer deſires of avoid 
ing it, 

Beſides, by theſe viciſſitudes of finning 
and relapſing, our reſolution at laſt i 
quite broken, and we fit down ever 
time with leſs hopes of the mercy and 
forgiveneſs of God, and of his grace 
and aſſiſtance. 

Much more might be aid, to ſet ou 
the great danger of ſuch a ſtate, and tif 
inconſiſtency of it with the terms of a 

vatioly; 


lion, if this were riot too plain a point 
need any further proof; and there- 


o on As I propoſed, from theſe ſeveral 
enfiderations, to perſuade the man that 
thus bewildered to retrieve himſelf b 
rious conſideration, as ſoon as is poſ- 
ble; and to fix a ſure principle of vir- 
le in his mind, that may guide and 
wern him throughout, and make him 
iformly wiſe and holy. 

For which purpoſe I ſhall take leave 
recommend two or three plain, but 
eful conſiderations. 

1. And firſt, He that ſets about this 
rk muſt be ſure that his belief is 
ght, and ſound at the bottom; for it is 
nerally the uncertainty and wavering- 
ſs of this, that produces all that un- 
enneſs and diſorder in the life and 
actice of mankind. A ſudden heat of 
yvotion, or the fear of what will be- 
me of a man in the other world, will 


| ry him ſometimes into mighty reſo- 
Un tions of quitting fin, and hving well 
ict r the future. But theſe wear off 
of WWickly, and come to nothing, becauſe 
bu ey aroſe only from preſent paſſion, and 
hs re not built on any good foundation, 


any ſtrong and full conviction of the 
ind: they are the ſeed which fell upon 
places, where they had not much 
tb, and forthwith they ſprang up, be- 
ſe they had no deepneſs of earth. But 
Wen the ſun was up (when an hot tempt- 
on preſented itſelf afreſh) they were 
rched; and becauſe they had no root, 
withered away. Matt. xiii. 5, 6. Let 
a therefore who would purſue this 
e to purpoſe, /ook to 7 left there 
in him an evil heart of un elief. Heb. 
S 12. Let him inquire diligently of 
ſelf, whereon it is that his faith 
nds; how he comes to be perſuaded 
W the truth of natural principles, and of 

le of revealed religion; and let him 
he has it not already) procure to 
nſelf ſuch an evidence of theſe things 
15 not to be ſhaken. For when this 
nciple 1s once well fixed in his heart, 
ve will go out from it into his life 
u actions; and it will work wonders 


ven Heards making him all harmonious, and 
a piece. When he has gone thus 


, let him, 
In the next place, conſider well 
at that particular weight was, that in 


days of his irreſolution ſtill hung 
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dre | chuſe rather, in what remains, to 
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upon him, and clogged all his virtuous 
de 7 Be, Apes that, When 
his foul had made ſome effort towards 
goodneſs, overbalanced it ftill, and ſway-. 
ed it ſecretly again towards nature's 
ſide : for that too is very often the caſe. 
There is ſome particular fin of our con- 
ſtitution, ſome great and ruling. infir- 
mity, that damps all our good motions, 
and ſpoils. all our beſt tations and 
will continue to do ſo, till by a direct 
oppoſition of ourſelves to it, we have 
conquered and removed it. When we 
have cut off this right hand, plucked 
out this right eye, ſacriſiced the darling 
luſt of our heart, we may then hope 
that the greateſt part of the difficulty is 
over, K that no leſs powerful tempta- 
tion will be able to draw us afide. But 
till this be done, in vain are all our other 
attempts and deſigns. While the great 
offence has yet any hold upon us, no- 
thing will be- done to purpoſe ; but he 
that has been divided in his opinion, 
and wavering in his praQtice, will be di- 
vided and wavering ſtill. 5 
When he has thus ſettled his faith 
upon good grounds, and armed himſelf 
well againſt zhat /in ⁊obich does ſo eafily 
beſet him (Heb. xii. 1.), he muſt take 
care (in the next place) not to ſuffer 
himſelf to come within reach of any 
thing that may any ways unfaſten his 
reſolutions, whilſt they are yet young 
and tender. He muſt admit of no de- 
bate within him about a principle, but 
throw off all ſuch thoughts, as enemies 
to the peace of his mind. He muſt 
liſten to no ſceptical diſcourſe, no looſe 
reaſonings of carnal men, ſuch as per- 
vert the truth; for theſe are the chief 
engines of Satan to draw him back again 
into his former unſettledneſs; and his 
good purpoſes may happen to be blaſted 
in the bud, if they are ventured too 
ſoon amongſt them. No! but let him 
root and er himſelf in the faith firſt, 
by an anſwerable life and converſation ; 
ſo ſhall it happen, that as his good 
practice took riſe at firſt from his good 
opinions, ſo ſhall his opinions be ſtrength- 
ened afterwards by his practice; till both 
being confirmed in him, ſhall enable him 
to fland in the evil day (Gal. vi. 13.), 


and not to be afraid of whatever it ia 


that would ſhake his ftedfaſtneſs, % __ 

3. If to theſe endeavours he (laſtly) 
joins fervent and unwearied prayer to 
"= Þ Almigh 
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Almighty God, for 

orts of his grace, 
* thence be made perfect at laſt, be 
Habliſped, ſtrengtbened, ſettled. 1 Pet. v. 
10. He ſhall have a new heart created 
in him, that ſhall enable him to be fed- 
faſt, izmoveable, always abounding in the 


| awork of the Lord. 1 Cor. xv. 58. 


SERMON XXI. 


The Duty of living peaceably ex- 
plained and recommended. 


ROM. Xii. 18. 


If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. 


1 many excellent precepts 
1 and rules of duty laid together by 
the apoſtle toward the end of this 
chapter, but none of greater moment 
to be earneſtly inculcated upon chrilt- 
jans, and duly obſerved, than this which 
I have .pitched upon for the ſubjeQ of 
my following diſcourſe. And J have the 
rather choſe it at this particular time, 
becauſe it is the laſt opportunity I ſhall 
have of beſpeaking you under that cha- 
rater which I have hitherto born to- 
wards you. And it being likely there- 
fore that the conteſt now on foot, may 
end in the ſame little animoſities and 
miſunderſtandings which are uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, 5 thought I could not do 
better than to diſcourſe to you upon a 
ſubje& that might be of ſome uſe to 
temper and allay them; and to diſpoſe 
you towards ſuch a peaceable ſtate of 
mind, as becomes thoſe who are about 
to chule a miniſter of the ge of 
peace. | 
I hall diſcourſe firſt to you of the ar- 
gument at large, and then apply it to 
the particular occaſion for which I have 
choſen it. What I have to ſay on theſe 
words muſt naturally fall under theſe 
four heads following: 


I. Here is a command enjoined to 
live peaceably. 


II. The utmoſt limits and extent of religion. 


that command are ſet down: we muſt 
live peaceably with all men. 


III. The great difficulty of ſo doing 


is allowed and expreſſed — F it be po- 
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the aids and ſup-, Able, ſays St. Paul, and as much as i 
he ſhall aſſuredly you lies; intimating, that in reſpect of 


Seck. J. 


ſome tempers, and in ſome circun. 
ſtances, it is ſcarce poſſible, though ve 
do all that in us hes, to effect it. T5 
which I ſhall add, in the 

(1V.) Fourth and laſt place, ſome fa. 
miliar helps and directions that may 


be of uſe to aſſiſt us towards perform. 
ing it. 


I. As to the firſt of theſe, the pre. 
cept here given of living peaceably, | 
need not uſe many words to tell yo 
what it is; it is eaſily and univerſal! 
underſtood : would to God it were but 
as univerſally practiſed! and then {uch 
exhortations as theſe would be needlef, 
But though an account of the duty may 
not be requiſite, to inform even the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant chriſtian, yet 
it may be of uſe to bring to his mind 
what he already knows, and to awaken 
in him ſenſible and lively impreſſions df 
it; and to that end I ſhall, in a ven 
brief and plain manner, deſcribe it. 

To live peaceably, is ſo to demean our- 
ſelves in all the offices and ftations of 
life, as to promote a friendly under. 
ſtanding and correſpondence among thok 
we converſe with; ſo as to prevent, az 
much as we can, all outward contention 
and ſtrife, nay, all inward miſtakes and 
jealouſies, from ariſing, and to quend 
and allay them as ſoon as we can, when 
ever they are riſen; ſo as to diſagree 
openly with no man in things of an in- 
different nature, and of no moment; 
and, where the point 1s of importance 
enough to deſerve to be inſiſted on, there 
to do it, with ſo much candour and mo. 
deſty, and ſweetneſs, as not to offend 
even thoſe we do not agree with. ln 
word, it is ſo to con duc our action 
diſcourſes, and dealings, as to make 
ourſelves and others as eaſy as is poil-i 
ble. Various are the inſtances of ths 
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duty, ſome influencing our behaviot 8 
with relation to the public, ſome b 7 
wards private men; ſome regardig ba 
opinions, and ſome regulating our prac Wl 
tice; ſome taking place in matter d 


civil life, and ſome in the concerns 


They live peaceably with reſpedt l 
the public, who pay a due regard d 
the laws of their country, and expreb 
due reverence towards their ſuperiomn 

bonourln 
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onouring them ſincerely, obeying them 
-bmiſfively :. not raſhly cenſuring their 
Ictions, but putting the beſt and moſt 
andid conſtruction upon them; not be- 
ng over-buſy in matters that are too 
iigh for them, and do not concern 
hem. 4 
They /ive peaceably in religious mat- 
ers, who, on the one fide, are con- 
ented to enjoy their own opinions, with- 
but arraigning their ſuperiors in church 
nd ſtate, for being otherwiſe minded ; 
nd without diſturbing the public peace, 
order to propagate their tenets, and 
ake proſelytes: and who, on the other 
Wc, do not, by unjuſtifiable methods of 
eerity, force men into the profeſſion 
r what they diſbelieve ; whoſe zeal for 
eir faith never makes them forget 
eir temper, nor outrun the bounds of 
tristan goodneſs and prudence ; who 
Wake great allowances for the weakneſs 
F men's reaſon and the ſtrength of 
cir prejudices, and condemn not all as 
ſincere who are not ſo enlightened as 
ey are, but leave them to ſtand or fall 
WD their own maſter; praying for them 
Wh the mean time, that they may come 
me knowledge of the truth; and en- 
avouring, by all gentle, perſuaſive 
cchods, to reclaim them. 
Finally, They /ive peaceably in mat- 
rs of common life and daily practice, 
o take care to make their carriage 
Poffenſive, obliging ; who are not ready 
entertain ill reports of men, much 
ſs to diſperſe them ; who whiſper about 
cing to ſet friends and neighbours at 
Wrance; who mind their own buſineſs, 
Without intermeddling much in the con- 
ins of others; who can take a flight 
Wiront or injury in converſation without 
eenting it, and even a great one with- 
returning it. US 
Bat 1 forbear to give any further 
Wicription of ſo known a duty, and go 
to conhder, in the 
(II.) Second place, the extent of it. 
W muſt be practiſed towards all men; 
only toward thoſe who are in good 
Ms with us, but toward thoſe who 
not; not only to the good-natured 
WW candid, but even to the captious 
u the froward : for, as our Saviour 
pues in a like caſe, if you live peace- 
ly with them only, who live peaceably 
h you, what thank have you Do not 
n ſuners the ſame ? Matt. v. 46. The 
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worſt, and worſt- natured men will go 
thus far; for there is no temptation to 
break peace with thoſe who live inof- 
fenſively with us, no room for conten- 
tion with the mild and complying. The 
trial of our temper is, when ſhockin 
accidents happen to us, when ill Fins - 
are given us; when we are touched in 
point of intereſt and honour, or in any 
other reſpect drawn into a diſpute, and 
forced to engage; then to bear oppoſi- 
tion meekly, to ward off the anger of 
our adverſaries, by a diſcreet and dex- 
trous addreſs; to keep ourſelves free 
from the contagion of that paſſion and 
that reſentment which reigns in them, or 
free at leaſt from the outward and vi- 
ſible ſigns of it, this is no vulgar at- 
tainment, but a very great pitch of 
chriſtian perfection; and the apoſtle 
therefore, at the very time he is giving 
the precept, acknowledges the great 
difficulty that there is ſometimes in 
obeying it,—1f it be poſſible, ſays he, and 
as much as in you lies; intimating, as I 
ſaid, that in reſpe& of ſome natures, and 
in ſome circumſtances, it 1s ſcarce poſ- 
ible, though we do whatever in us lies, 
to come up to it. | 

III. And this is the third thing I 
undertook to explain. 

To live peaceably with all men, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, is a thing 
abſolutely impoſſible, and out of our 
reach ; for it depends upon what we are 
not maſters of, the diſpoſitions and paſ- 
ſions of other men. Let us take what 
care we can to prevent miſtakes, they 
will ſometimes ariſe ; let us with never 
ſo much caution avoid doing injuries, 
we cannot always avoid receiving them. 
Some Churliſh and ſavage natures thete 
are that delight in outrages, and are 
moved with no eee m no com- 
pliances; ſuch ſons of Belial (as was ſaid 
of Nabal) that a man cannit ſpext to 
them. 1 Sam. xxv. 17. Whele violent 
encroachments are made upon our for- 
tune or good name, we not only may, 
but muſt vindicate ourſelves from them, 
though breach of peace, and an open 
rupture with any man, attend our doing 
it. Slight affronts, and ſmall injuſtices, 
we may put up; but where we are 
wounded to the quick, either in our 
eſtate or reputation, we are not at li- 
berty to be filent; to be upon our de- 
fence in ſuch caſes is a debt we owe to 
I z ourſelves, 
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ourſelves, our poſterity, our relations 
and friends, who have all an intereſt in 
Us. 

When the cauſe of true religion ſuffers 
from the tongues or pens of libertines 
and unbelievers ; when any open attempts 
are, by ill men, made on the conſtitu- 
tion of that church or ſtate whereof we 
are members ; when an abſent friend 1s 


traduced by lying lips, or the name of 


any fincerely good and virtuous man 1s 
vilified ; it 1s our duty, in ſuch caſes, to 
ſtand up and rebuke this ſpirit of 
treachery, malice, or prophaneneſs. The 
honour of God, or the intereſts of vir- 
tue, would, at ſuch a time, be blemiſhed 
by our filence and forbearance; and 
therefore, the rule of our Saviour here 
takes place—he that is not with us is 
againſt us, He that doth not openly and 
heartily eſpouſe the cauſe of truth, will 
be reckoned to have been on the other 
ſide; and then peace with men can 
never be eligible, when it implies enmity 
with Ged. | 

However, in all theſe caſes, where we 
lay aſide peace for a more valuable 
end, we are bound to have an eye to it, 
even while we ſeem to overlook it; and 
muſt ſo break with men on ſuch occa- 
ſions, as to leave room and to prepare 
the way for a cloſure. War itſelf has 
its rules and reſtraints, within which its 
ſavage cruelties are bounded : much more 
muſt the meaſures of our reſentment, in 
ſuch breaches as theſe, be tempered with 
great humanity and great prudence. 
We muſt recover our right, and wipe off 
aſperſions, without rancour or revenge; 
we muſt contend for the truth of the 


goſpel. itſelf, ſo as not to forget the 


plain precepts of it; and for the glory 
of God, with ſuch a well-regulated zeal, 
as does not trample upon any of his 
commands : that 1s, the warmth of our 
concern for the beſt doctrines, perſons, 


or things, muſt never ſo far tranſport us, 


as to make us ſay any thing of any 


man, but what our cauſe and his cha-' 


racer will juſtify ; nor endeavour to in- 
ſpire people with worſe opinions con- 


cerning him, than we, iff our conſciences, 


believe he deſerves. And to preſerve 
ourſelves thus far upon our guard, when 
we are engaged, 1s a much harder taſk 
than not to engage at all, and will re- 
quire our calling in to our aid all the 
pious helps and expedients with which 
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reaſon and religion will furniſh us, 2 
which therefore I ſhall now, in the 
(IV.) Fourth and laſt place, point oy 
to you. Many of this kind there ar, 
but the time I have already ſpent, 4M 
the application I am further to make fi 
the whole, will not ſuffer me to mentin Wl 
all, or to dwell, as much as I ought, E 
even on thoſe that I do mention. 4 
1. The riſe of moſt of our diſquien Wi 
and diſcords is from the tumultuous au 
diſorderly motions of our paſſions ; ] 
theſe therefore muſt, in the firſt plac, 
be well regulated, eſpecially that fe 
and boiſteroas paſſion of anger, wia 
diſcovers itſelf the earlieſt, and is tam 
the lateſt of any, and is, of all other, 
the greateſt enemy of our repoſe. Thi 
therefore, and the reſt, muſt be broug: nl 
under the diſcipline and government 
reaſon, if we ever hope to be eaſy vi 
ourſelves or other men; and indeed, un. 
lefs we are firſt eaſy to ourſelves, ti 
impoſſible we ſhould ever be fo to other, 
We may as well expect perpetual ſu. 
ſhine in climates ſubje& to ſtorms ai 
hurricanes, as that there ſhould be 
laſting peace in that breaſt where ta 
paſſions are allowed to reign. ' 
2. The next plain help towards d¹ 
peaceably is, if we moderate our deſires Wi 
and ſhorten our deſigns, with regard uw 
the good things of life, contenting ou 
ſelves with ſuch a ſhare of them, 2s 
ſwers all the good ends of living, av 
not eagerly graſping after more tx 
would be of real uſe to us if we hal 
The wants and conveniencies of nat 
are known and certain, and ſoon wn 
plied, but imaginary wants are ini 
and endleſs; and he that has ſet WW 
heart upon them, will find it very di 
cult ever to recall it. He is got bey 
reaſon in his deſire, and will proba 
ſtick at no unreaſonable method of vn 
taining it; and the natural iſſue of WI 
muſt be, perpetual feuds and bickeme 
contentions and ſtruggles ; for our >: 
fires will meet thoſe of other men 
_ eager every whit as ours, and as nM 
tient of being reſiſted. From wi 
come wars and fightings (ſays St. James) 
come they not hence, even of your (ul 
That is, from your covetous deſires, 
ſo it follows, Ye luſt, and have t; 
kill, and defire to have, and cannot obi 
James, iv. 1, 2. A 8 
34 Rule, in this caſe, is, to hatt 
watch 
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eye upon ourſelves, in our firſt 
1 N apon any debate or conteſt ; and 
that time to be ſure to keep the 
ins cloſely in our hands, when there is 
le moſt danger in giving a looſe to 
lem, and they are the moſt eaſily ma- 
zgeable. For let us but indulge our- 
Ives a little in the firſt motions of 
armth and reſentment, and by inſen- 
ble ſteps and degrees we may be 
rought up at laſt into all the height of 
adneſs and folly. The beginning of 
ife (faith the wiſe man) 7s as when one 
tieth out water. Prov. xvii. 14. When 
e bank is once broken down, we do 
Wot know how far it may flow, or how 
eep a ſpace it may fill. 
To this we may add, 
gthly, A particular vigilance over 
rſelves, with regard to the intem- 
erance of the tongue, that member 
e ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature, 
rd is elf ſet on fire of bell. James, 
i. 6. We muſt reſtrain it in every re- 
es, but . eſpecially in relation to that 
Watural proneneſs it has towards pub- 
hing the faults of others, which ought 
erer to be done but with the utmoſt 
Waution and tenderneſs. We can never 
Wrictly juſtify ourſelves in ſpeaking evil 
f any man, though that evil ſhould 
e true, but when either the ſeal of 
ieendſhip binds up the diſcourſe, or the 
tles of charity and juſtice require us ſo 
do. The ſon of Sirach ſeems to 
Warry this matter very far: Whether it 
_  /riend or foe (ſays he), talk not of 
_ 7 men's lives; and if thou canſt with- 
—_—_ fence, reveal them not (Eccl. xix. 8.); 
hich ſeems to bar us from ſpreading 
ill-report of any man, but when we 
ee under an abſolute neceſſity of doing 
TE: He that governs himſelf conſtantly 
s this rule, takes one of the ſureſt and 
ot promiſing ſteps. towards [wing 
We aceably with all men; eſpecially if, 
= 5thly, He keeps himſelf always from 
abarking in parties and factions, and 
ling in with vehemence into all the 
—_ rs and deſigns of them. This will 
Peceſſarily in time embitter his ſpirit 
| nd four his humour, make him like and 
illike men implicitly, and lead him 
to many reſentments which he has no- 
ung to do with, 
Again, Gthly, Let a man that deſires 
o paſs through this world inoffenſively, 
Holve to be very diligent in his parti- 
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cular profeſſion and calling; and if he 


has none, to make one to himſelf by 
ſome proper and ſuitable employment. 
He that is employed has no leiſure to 
move in the little diſputes and quarrels 
which trouble the peace of the world, 
and which are chiefly kept up and ban- 
died to and fro by thoſe who have no- 
thing elſe to do; the apoſtle therefore 
(we may obſerve), in his exhortation, 
Joins fudying to be quiet, with the deing 
our own buſineſs (1 Theſſ. iv. 11.), as if 
the one was a natural and inſeparable 
attendant on the other. 

Above all, let him add, in the laſt 
place, fervent and unwearied prayer to 
the bleſſed Author of peace, and Lover of 
concord, that he would pleaſe to vouch- 
ſafe him the ineſtimable benefits of it, 
and endue him with the qualities that 
Promote it, by the powerful operation of 
that Spirit, whoſe fruits, love, joy, and 
peace, are peculiarly ſaid to be; who 
inhabiteth only with thoſe that do in 
ſome meaſure partake of them, and who, 
to thoſe with whom he inhabits, impart- 
eth them yet more and more abun- 
dantly. | 

Thus have I largely explained to you 
the duty of living peaceably, and ſhewn 
you ſome of the moſt effectual methods 
of performing it. Would to God all 
that hear me this day would reſolve to 
88 this plain but uſeful leſſon, as 

ully as I have handled it; and give a 
remarkable inſtance of their compliance 
with the direction of the text, in the 


choice that is now coming before you: 


wherein I fear there will be but too 
much occaſion given of trying how far 
theſe conſiderations have had their due 
weight with you, and made a deep and 
becoming impreſſion upon you. 

Seven years I have from this place 
admoniſhed, exhorted, beſought you. 
What ſucceſs theſe labours of mine have 
had, He knows beſt for whoſe glory 
they were deſigned. It will be one ſure 
and comfortable ſign to me that they 
have had ſome, if it ſhall appear that 
the words I have ſpoken to you to-day 
are not in vain; if they ſhall prevail 
with you, in any meaſure, to avoid the ſe 
rocks which are uſually ſplit upon in 
elections, where multitudes of different 
inclinations, capacities, and judgments, 
are intereſted, To which end let me 
entreat you, that ſince in theſe caſes 

I 3 unanimity, 


P 
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\unanimity, and an entire agreement of 
hearts and voices, is not to be expected, 
ou would at leaſt take care to diſagree 
in as decent and friendly, and chriſtian 
a manner as is poſſible. 
Let not your zeal for any one man's 
character ever draw you to load and de- 
- preciate and vilify another! Take not 
up ſlight reports to men's diſadvantage ; 
ſpread them not, encourage them not, 
liſten not with greedineſs to them. 

Let it be enough, that the unſucceſsful 
loſe what they ſeek after, an opportu- 
nity of exerciſing among you that talent 
in divine inſtructions wherewith God has 
enabled them. Let them not loſe alſo, 
as far as in any of you hes, their good 
name, that great engine of doing good, 
by which their labours muſt be made 
effectual to other perſons, in other places, 
and which, as far as any of you ſhall 
endeavour to deprive them of, ſo far will 
you endeavour to obſtruct the influence 
of their doctrine, and to make their cha- 
racter uſeleſs. 

Remember, I beſeech you, that your 
holy contention is about a miniſter of 
the goſpel of Chriſt. Carry it not on 
by a violation of any rules of the goſ- 
pel; thoſe rules, for the breach of 
which, if he be a good man (as I queſtion 
not he will be), he will not thank you, 
nay will be obliged, by his very poit, to 
reprove you afterwards. 

T ſpeak not this to accuſe any of you, 
as if any of theſe methods had been al- 
ready practiſed ; but knowing how the 
paſſions of men, not under the ftrong 
checks. and reftraints of grace, are apt 
to work on theſe occaſions, as becomes 
me, 1 warn you. 

Set an example to the reſt of the pa- 
riſhes of this ample city, in the manage- 


ment of ſuch elections as theſe, reform 


the diſorders that (God knows) too often 
attend them, Manifeſt to the world the 
reaſonableneſs of your having an intereſt 
in chuſing your preachers, by the fit 
and laudable manner. in which you make 
uſe of it. Be not too ſtiff and peremp- 
tory in your opinions : let thoſe who are 
(or ſhould be) conſcious of their not 
having all the advantages requiſite to- 


wards determining their choice in theſe /incerity I have preached the goſpel d 


things, defer ſomewhat to the judgment 
of ſuch as are perhaps ſomewhat better 
qualified for it. They muſt judge for 

emſelves indeed, their ſouls are con- 


- 
* 
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cerned ; but let them judge with hun, 
lity and modeſty. TYP 

Should ſome little heats ariſe while the 
diſpute laſts, when it is over, I am con. 
fident, they will vaniſh, and all of yy 
will join in paying that perſon. you ſh; 
pitch upon the eſteem due to his fune. 
tion, and to his ſtation here; and whit, 
I take this opportuuity of telling ti, 
world, I have truly received from you, 

However, though I have no reaſon, i 
any reſpect, to complain of my enter. 
tainment among you, yet nothing woul 
pleaſe me better than to hear that you 
reſpect and love was, in every inſtancy 
increaſed towards him that is to ſucceed MR 
me; becauſe nothing can be a betm Wl 
evidence of your ſincerity in religion, 
and of your growth in it, than when 
you grow alſo in your ſincere regards t 
thoſe who, in a particular manner, be. 
long both to that and you. And it isa 
infallible ſign that the truths of the gd. 
pel have not made that impreſſion upu 
a man's heart and conſcience which the 
ng to do, when the preachers of the 
goſpel have not had that ſhare in hy 
eſteem which belongs to the uſefulnel 
and dignity of their ſacred employ. 
ment. | 

And this I take to be ſo univerſal: 
rule as to admit of no exception, 2 
leaſt, I am ſure, I never met with any; 
and it is therefore my hope, I ſay, tha 
you will always ſhew yourſelves to be: 
religious people, and under the influenc 
of good 3 by your behavior 

t 


I 

1 

. * 4 \ 

toward thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is v 
2 

* 

Bs 


watch over you Fn good; which will de 
one way, I am ſure, of ſecuring to you. 
ſelves a ſucceſſion of able and worty 
men, as may adorn this place equally by 
their lives and doctrines, and be a la. 
ing honour and advantage to thoſe wid WM 
chuſe them. | 

As for myſelf, with how great imper- 
fection I have performed my duty hen, 
and how far ſhort I have fallen of ti 
important truſt committed to me, of . 
ſtructing and guiding you in the ways 
virtue, no body can be more ſenſible « 
than I am : however, thus much I tak 
leave to ſay, that in femplicity and god 


Chriſt among you; directing my di. 


courſes always againſt thoſe vicious prit- 
ciples and practices, which to me ſeems 
moſt to prevail, and ſparing ay 
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obſerved to be amiſs in you, out of re- 
dard to men's perſons or opinions, or to 
ny worldly conſideration whatever. 

The infidelity of the age has forced 
ne to dwell often on the great articles 
d myſteries of our faith,. and to ex- 
lain them largely: but I call God to 
ieneſs; that I never propoſed any ex- 
plication of theſe points, never recom- 
ended any thing of this kind to your 
elief, but what I firmly, and from the 
bottom of my heart, believed myſelf. 
he faith I have delivered to you, the 
aith of the church of England, into 
which we were all baptiſed, is, I am en- 
rely ſatisfied, the ſame that was once 
elivered to the ſaints : I hope none of 
you will be ever invited, by the ſpecious 
arts and inſinuations of hereſy, to depart 
rom it. I am ſure the profeſſion of it 
n all its branches and members, is what, 
Wy the grace of God, I intend to live 
ind to die in. | : x 
— The church you are of is, without 
oubt, the pureſt and ſoundeſt, the moſt 
WS caſonable and moderate church upon 
arth; the neareſt to the primitive pat- 
ern of any, and the moſt ſerviceable to 
or improvement in virtue and godli- 

ess: reverence her, I beſeech you, in 
ooportion to her worth; quit not her 
ommunion for any boaſts to more pure 
ad ppiritual worſhip, nor for the amuſe- 
eents of a more glorious and ſplendid 
oe; for the pretences of thoſe men who 
anke reaſon their god, without taking 
=: revelation for their guide, or for the 
cravagant follies and freaks of enthu- 
—_—M. 
As a ſign of your unfeigned reſpect 
rr her conftitution, reſort often to her 
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ſervice, and let your outward behaviour 
there ſpeak your inward devotion; fre- 
quent her ſacraments; liſten to her in- 
ſtructions from the pulpit ; breed up your 
children in the knowledge of her articles 
of religion ; ſeaſon them early with a due 
value for her doctrine and diſcipline ; and 
ſatisfy yourſelves that this is one of the 


beſt legacies you can leave them. 


This is what I have always inculcated 
to you, and had the providence of God 
continued me longer among you, ſhould 
have gone on to inculcate ſtill. I can 
only hereafter wiſh it, and pray for it, 
which I will not fail to perform, 

Indeed my particular employment 
here now ceaſes, but my relation to you 
I truſt never ſhall ; I ſhall always cheriſh 
the memory of it, and reflect gratefully 
upon it, reckoning myſelf yours in ſome 
meaſure, even after my miniſterial office 
here 1s at end, and being ready to 
ſerve any, even the meanelt of you, in 
all the chriſtian duties and ſervices: of 
which I am capable. | 

And now, brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the avord of his grace, which 
is able to build you up, and to give you an 
inberitance among them that are ſandiified. 
Acts, xx. 32. And may the God of peace 
(that peace to the practice of which I 
have now been exhorting and perſuad- 
ing you); may the Ged of peace, arb 
brought again from the dead our Lord Je- 
Jus, that great Shepherd of the ſheep, 
through the blood of the everlaſting cove= 
nant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will; working in you that which 
ig well pleaſing in his fight, through Feſus 
Chriſt, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 


Heb. xiii. 20. Amen. 


— 
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From the ER MON S of JOHN ROGERS, D. p. 


Vicar of ST. GiLes, CRIPPLEGATE, Subdean and Canon of WEIISò, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his MajzsTr. 


SERMON I. 
Upon reading the Scriptures. 


2 TIM. iii. 15. 


And that from a child thou haſt known the holy 
ſcriptures, which are able to make thee wiſe 
unto ſalvation. 


HOEVER, with a ſerious con- 
' viction, believes that there is a 
God, infinite in goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
er, the creator and governor of the 
world; and that there is another life af- 
ter this, in which all human actions ſhall 
receive an eternal allotment of reward 
or puniſhment from his juſtice, cannot 
but find himſelf infinitely concerned to 
render his conduct agreeable to this Al- 
mighty Being, this Sovereign Diſpoſer 
of happineſs or miſery; and conſequent- 
ly, to apply himſelf with the greateſt care 
and attention, to diſcover what actions 
will recommend us to his favour, and 
what will expoſe us to his diſpleaſure. 
How dark and uncertain a progreſs 
we could have made in this inquiry, upon 
the ftrength of natural reaſon, we may 
judge from the errors and ſuperſtitions of 
the heathen world. We have there a 
ſad conviction of the inability of man to 
trace out the lines of duty, and preſcribe 
to himſelf an acceptable ſervice of his 
Creator. How abſurd were their con- 
ceptions, and how ridiculous, and even 
impious, was their worſhip of the Deity ? 
And though ſome thoughtful ſpirits car- 
ried their —_— beyond the common 
ſtupidity of the vulgar, and retrieved a 
tolerable body of moral precepts; yet 
the moſt accurate of thele ſyſtems are 
chargeable with great imperfections, and 
at beit were confined to the ſtudies of a few 


ſpeculative perſons ; while the far great- 


er part of mankind, who had neither lei- 
ſure nor abilities for theſe philoſophical 
' reſearches, were left to be carried on in 


* 


the ſtream of popular ſuperſtition, with. 
out any other rules of action, than either 
their paſſions and natural temper, or the 


prevailing faſhions or laws of each coun. 


try preſcribed to them. How invaluable 
a blefling then muſt it be to us, to have 
ſo exact and infallible a direction of cur 
conduct as the holy ſcriptures ? To haue 
all our doubts and ſcruples removed, and 
the meaſure of our duty aſcertaincd in a 
full and diſtinct revelation of the whole 
will of God? A direction ſo complete a 
to reach every occaſion of action, ſo clear 
and perſpicuous, as to be intelligible u 
all capacities, and which we are encou- 
raged to comply with, by an aſſurance 
that it will ſecure to us our moſt import 
ant intereſts, will make us wiſe, even wiſe 
unto ſalvation. In treating the ſcripture 
before us, I ſhall ſhew, | 


I. The obligations we are under to 
apply ourſelves to the knowledge of the 
holy ſcriptures. | 

II. The great advantage that will at- 
tend this ſtudy. 

III. The particular happineſs of a 
early education in this knowledge. 

IV. I ſhall recommend ſome rules to 
your obſervance, which may render you 
applications to this ſtudy ſucceſsful. 


And, I. We are obliged to apply our- 
ſelves to the knowledge of the holy ſcry- 
tures, becauſe they are the word of God. 

The very firſt regular deductions df 
our reaſon tell us, that ſince there 1s at 
Almighty Being, who made and govem 
the world, it is of the utmoſt conceit 
to our happineſs, to engage the favour 
of this ſupreme power, by doing {ucl 
things as pleaſe, and avoiding ſuch #® 
offend and provoke him. Nay, farthe!, 
ſince God has by right of creation 
ſovereign title to our > car Nerdy it is nod 
only our greateſt intereſt, but our indi- 
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nſable duty, to ſubmit all our actions 


- 


\ his pleaſure and direction: and ſince 
is impoſhble for us to obey this will of 
> od without knowing it, it follows, that 
e firſt neceſſary branch of our _y is 
> inquire what is his will, and endea- 
our to acquaint ourſelyes with the parti- 
ular injunctions of it. Theſe deductions 
e ſo natural, that all the religions 
hich have ever appeared in the world, 
ave been founded on theſe principles, 
ad have been recommended to mankind 
om the authority of a real, or a pre- 
ended, declaration of the divine will. 
ince, therefore, God, who communi- 

ted his will unto the fathers by the 
crophets, has in this laſt diſpenſation of 
e goſpel fully revealed himſelf unto us 
dy his Son, and has demanded our obe- 
lience to the rules there preſcribed to 


- E is, on peril of eternal damnation, it be- 


omes a duty of the higheſt importance 
nd obligation to us, to acquaint ourſelves 
ith the extent and meaning of that re- 
elation. If the Gentile world, who had 
os other knowledge of God and his will, 
ban they could collect from his viſible 
orks of the creation, and the light of 
naſfſted reaſon, were left without ex- 
uſe, for not attending ſufficiently to the 
irrections of that light; how ſhall we 
cape, if, when God has fully revealed 
aus his will, by the miniſtry of his evan- 
zeliſts and apoſtles, and given us his full 
ad final inſtructions concerning our duty, 
how ſhall we eſcape, if we neglect to 
aprove ſo much greater means of ſal- 
ation? Since the Almighty has ſpoke 
rom heaven, let the earth keep filence, 
ad tremble at his word; ſince God has 
ft up his voice, let not man ſhut his ears, 
or turn away his heart from attending 
it. In vain has the Son of God come 
own from heaven, and declared the will 
ef his Father; in vain did he ſend his 
—poltles, and in vain have they preached 
> obedience to that miſſion, and com- 
ritted to writing that goſpel which they 
reached; in vain has the providence of 
od preſerved and continued down to 


oe church that ſacred treaſure of wiſ- 
am, if, after all, men are at liberty to 
light or attend to it at their pleaſure. 
Cod indeed may, by an immediate and 


x7 
"#4 
* . 
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written declaration of it: but ſince he 
a3 now given us a ſtanding complete 


particular revelation, make known to us 
N will, without our application to this 


RO GE RS. Tot. 
ſyſtem of all the truths he requires us tq 
believe, and of all the duties it is his 
pleaſure we ſhould praQtiſe ; it is a moſt 
unreaſonable preſumption in any man, to 
expect that God ſhould miraculouſly con- 
vey that knowledge to him, which it was 
in his power, by an eaſy application, to 
have obtained. God has now written his 
will in fair characters, and it is our dut 
to acquieſce in this revelation, to 
thence the directions of our Creator, and 
the meaſures of that obedience we owe 
him. This obligation indeed is not equal 
to all men, For there is an order ſet 
apart for this purpoſe, ſeparate and re- 
moved from common uſes, and by their 
office more eſpecially dedicated to this 
employment. And though it is an uni- 
verſal duty on all chriſtians to be conver- 
{ant in the holy ſcriptures, yet ſome men 
have added farther to this general obli- 
gation, by a ſolemn devotion of their 
lives to this ſervice. ; 10 
But though the prieſts be the meſſen- 

gers of the Lord of Hoſts, though their 
lips ſhould eſpecially preſerve knowledge, 
and at their mouths the people ſhould 
ſeek the law; and though their office 
more eminently requires them to be 
mighty in the ſcriptures, yet their mi- 
niſtry is not intended to excuſe the ne- 
gligence, or. render uſeleſs the applica- 
tion, of others; but to aſſiſt their weak- 
neſs, dire& their ignorance, and encou- 
rage their aſſiduity in ſo excellent a ſtudy. 
Every private man is alſo obliged, by 
name and character, as a chriſtian, to ſet 
before his eyes this word of God, to 
ſearch the holy ſcriptures for the proper 
motives and directions of duty, and ap- 
ply his attainments to the promotion of 
his own and his neighbour's happineſs. 
When the Almighty gave a law to the 
houſe of Iſrael by the hand of his ſer- 
vant Moſes, though one tribe was taken 
and ſeparated from the congregation for 
the ſervice of the ſanctuary, to bleſs in 
the name of the Lord, and to teach the 
people; yet the reſt were not therefore 
excuſed, much leſs excluded from the 
ſtudy of his precepts. God did not take 
from them the key of knowledge, nor 
ſhut up the kingdom of heaven from any 
who were inclined to enter in. Hear, O 
Ifrael (ſays he), the words which I com- 
mand thee this day ſhall be in thy heart, and 
thou ſhalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and ſbait talk of them when thou 


fie 
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fitteft in thine houſe, and when thou wwalkeſt 

the way, when thou lieſt down, and 
*»hen. thou riſeſt up; and thou' ſhalt bind 
them for a fign upon thine hand, and they 
fall be as frontlets between thine eyes, and 
thou ſhalt write them upon the poſts of thy 
houſe, and upon thy gates. And agreeably 
we find our Saviour, in his diſputes with 
the Jews, generally appealing to the 

iptures, and referring his hearers to 
the books of Moſes and the prophets, as 
writings of common and public recourſe, 
and ſuch as every one was not only al- 
lowed, but bound, to be acquainted with. 
And I think it may very juſtly be infer- 
red from my text, that the ſcriptures 
were permitted to the people in the Jew- 
iſh church, ſince they are here ſaid to 
have been known and ſtudied by Timothy, 
from his very childhood : for I imagine, 
the ſcriptures here referred to by the 
apoſtle, to. have been the books of the 
Jewiſh canon ; becauſe the time in which 
be is mentioned to have known them, 
was probably before his or his mother's 
converſion, and when few, if any, of the 
chriſtian ſcriptures were publiſhed or 
written, But if any one will underſtand 
the apoſtle of any evangehcal writings, 
the concluſion will be, that St. Paul al- 
lowed and commended Timothy's ap- 
plication to the knowledge of the ſcrip- 
tures, when he was yet but a child, many 
years before he was ordained to the mi- 
niſtry: but at preſent I infer no more 
from it, but that in the Jewiſh church 
there was no ſuch thing as a prohibition' 
from reading the ſcriptures, but that all, 
even women and children, were allowed, 
encouraged, and commended, in that 
ſtudy. And that no fuch reſtraint was in- 
tended to be laid upon men by the goſpel, 
is plain from ſeveral conſiderations. ? 

iſt, It is obſervable, that the ſcrip- 
tures of the New Teſtament were writ- 
ten in a language, at that time the moſt: 
univerſally read and underſtood of any 
in the world, and that by men whoſe 
native language it was not. Now, if the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts had deſigned to 
have excluded any number of men from 
reading the ſcripture, they would never 
have made uſe of an univerſal language, 
but have locked it up in ſome of thoſe 
unknown or uncommon tongues they 
were maſters of. Or, if their ks had 


been written even in their own tongue, 


they would indeed have been of popular 
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uſe in Judea, and a few of the eaſen 
regions; but in all the reſt of the wor! 
the knowledge of them would have ben 
confined to a ſmall number of Perſons 
Few would have taken the pains to le 
a difficult foreign tongue, without the 
leaſt affinity to their own ; and few way 
have had leiſure or capacity for ſuch k. 
borious applications. But, on the con. 
trary, we find that the apoſtles, as thy 
deſigned the ſalvation of all, fo thy 
wrote the books which were to direct me 
to ſalvation, in a language at that tins 
ſpoken by almoſt all the world: and thy 
the loweſt education ſhould not be exclud. 
ed from the knowledge of them, theſe 
books were in a ſhort time tranſlated i. 
to ſeveral languages, and every nation 
heard them ſpeak in their own tongue 
wherein they were born, the wonderfil 
works of God. 

zdly, If the apoſtles had deſigned v 
reſtrain any number of their convert 
from reading their works, they would 
have left ſome expreſs prohibition of i. 
Had it been a thing of ſo much danger 
to chriſtianity, as he church of Rome 
pretends, the qualifications had been de- 
fined of thoſe who were to be truſted 
with this perilous liberty, and the ref 
excluded, or at leaſt diſcouraged from 
the attempt by proper repreſentations of 
the hazard that would attend it. But on 
the contrary, their writings are directed 
to all, and particularly the evangeliſt St. 
John directs his goſpel; not only to a fey 
ſelect diſciples, but to all chriſtians, for 
the inſtruction and confirmation of their 
faith; that they might believe that 
Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God; and 
that believing, they might have life 
through his name. The epiſtles of ot. 
Paul were intended, moſt of them, for 
the uſe of all the ſaints in thoſe places 
to which they were ſent, and are ex- 
preſsly inſcribed to all the faithful 
Chriſt Jeſus; zo all that in every plact 
call on the name of Feſus Chriſt, as well 
as the biſhops and deacons. St. Peter in- 
deed tells us, that there were many thing 
in his brother Paul's epiſtles, a they 
who were unlearned and unſtable wwreſted, 
as they did alſo the other ſcriptures, to ther 
own deftruftion. But this can never be 


— 
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interpreted as a prohibition ; on the con- 
trary, it is plain from this, that thoſe 
holy writings, even the moſt difficult of 


them, were not in the apoſtles time taken 
out 
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at of che hands even of the ignorant 
ad unlearned, ſince they are here 
harged with the abuſe of them. Nei- 
der does the apoſtle exclude them from 
any future acceſs to theſe writings, but 
only gives men of inferior capacities 
this prudent and reaſonable caution, that 
they ſhould have a care in reading 
theſe ſcriptures, leſt they ſhould milin- 
erpret any place, to the underſtang 
of which more learning is required than 
they are maſters of. But they ſhould 
be eſpecially careful, leſt from want of 
ſtedfaſtneſs in their faith, they let them- 
ſelves looſe to raiſe new doctrines and 


2 opinions thence, and ſo diſturb the 


peace, and divide the unity, of the 
chriſtian church. 

But it is unreaſonable from this, or any 
the like caution, to conclude they ought 
wholly to be denied 1 into theſe 
W writings. The great and neceſſary 
truths of the goſpel, and the main lines 


oc our duty, are drawn there fair and 


ſtrong, and he that runneth may read 
them. The meaneſt capacity, as it 1s 
concerned to know, ſo it is very well 
able to comprehend the import and ex- 


tent of them; and if they will not be 


too forward of themſelves to determine 
the ſenſe of the more difficult places, 
but either leave it to thoſe whoſe pecu- 
lar ſtudy it is, or apply themſelves to 
them to be informed in the meaning of 
them, with theſe cautions they will be 
ſecured from all danger, and bleſſed 
with ſuch a knowledge of their religion, 
as is abſolutely neceſſary to a rational 
profeſſion of it. ' On the contrary, to- 
tally to prohibit the reading theſe trea- 
ſures of eternal life, is like taking e 
a traveller's chart and compaſs, becauſe 
there is a poſlibility that in ſome parts 
of his journey he may miſtake the uſe 


+ them, and ſo loſe his way. The pro- 


rer remedy his guide ſhould apply in 
ch a caſe is, to give him good di- 
rections, to point out to him the places 
here he is moſt apt to be miſled, and 
ew how he may avoid the dangers of 
dem; but taking away his rule is either 
obliging him to fit ſtill, or leaving him 
to the caſual direction of thoſe he meets 
on the way, where he will be infinitely 
more expoſed to error, from their ig- 

norance or knavery, than he could be 
by following a rule which is every Where 


2 
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pure and intelligible, in all the moſt ma 
terial parts of it; and where it is not ſo, 
we are eaſily ſecured from much danger 
in our miſtakes. In ſum, the holy 
ſcriptures are the only ſure guide to our 
feet and lanthorn to our paths; and 
it is not only the privilege, but the duty 
of every chriſtian, to Plow the direc» 
tion of this light: a light which diſco- 
vers to us all we are concerned to know, 
in order to be happy; a ſtudy which is 
able to make us wiſe in our moſt im- 
portant intereſt, even wiſe unto ſalv 

tion : which is the | | 

IId General I propoſed to ſpeak to. 
And the proof of this will irrefiſtibly 
infer both our duty and liberty to apply 
ourſelves to. this ſtudy; for if it be 
every man's duty to endeavour to at- 
tain ſalvation, and the reading and 
ſtudying the ſcriptures be the readieſt 
method to ſecure to us that attainment, 
it follows that it is every man's bounden 
duty, as well as greateſt intereſt, to ap- 
ply himſelf to this ſaving knowledge, 
theſe words of eternal life. 

Now this was the only end of God's 
revealing his will, that mankind, who 
had long wearied themſelves in dark and 
fruitleſs ſearches after happineſs, ſhould 
be directed to a felicity ſuited to the 
dignity of our nature, and equal to the 
defires of an immortal being. In vain 
had men trod all the intricate mazes of 
philoſophy, ſeeking reſt but findini 
none. Inextricable difficulties b 
all their ſpeculations; and in the reſult 
of all their diſputes and inquiries after 
happineſs, they were left as little ſatiſ- 
fied, either what to with for, or how to 
purſue it, as when they began. The 
felt and lamented weakneſſes, for which 
they had no remedy ; were conſcious of 
ſins, for which they knew not where to 
apply for pardon; were without aſſurance 
in their hopes, and without comfort. in 
their fears. But now that life and im- 
mortality, which was in vain ſought after 
in the paths of natural wiſdom, is brought 
to light by the goſpel. In the ſerip- 
tures, the proſpect is clearly opened to 
our faith, and the duties that lead to it 
diſtinctly propoſed to our practice. We 
are there informed what ſpiritual .enes 
mies we are expoſed to in our journey, 
what attempts we may expect from their 
power, and by what arms and conduct 

we 
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we defeat their malice. We have 
there remedies preſcribed and adapted 
to all our infirmities ; the weary may 
there ſind refreſhments; and the heavy- 
laden reliefz and every weak and de-, 
jected ſpirit is ſupplied with proper con- 
ſolations. Our repentance is there aſ- 
ſured of pardon, and our ſincerity in the 
duties of our religion of eternal ſalva- 


tion. 

And methinks a chriſtian ſhould want 
no exhortation to apply himſelf to fo 
p 0dr and excellent a ſtudy. Were 
the goſpel propoſed to us only as a great 
Poll. wg = ag diſcovery of the na- 
ture of God and ſpiritual beings, as an 
hypotheſis that decided thoſe great 
queſtions, of the rewards of virtue, and 
the immortality of the ſoul, accounted 
for all the myſteries of Providence, and 
propoſed remedies for all the weakneſſes 
of our nature, methinks our curioſity 
itſelf ſhould find entertainment enough 
to engage us in fo noble a theory. But 
when we conſider it as the word of life, 
as a ſyſtem propoſed to our faith and 
obſervance, on peril of everlaſting dam- 
nation, with what zeal and aſſiduity 
ſhould we apply ourſelves to a ſtudy of 
ſuch moment to our happineſs, of ſuch 
infinite concern to our ſouls ? All other 
reſearches, when compared with this, will 
appear but as impertinent amuſements 
of our time. Though we have read and 
digeſted volumes of philoſophy ; though 
we are acquainted with the hiſtories of 
all ages, and are able to judge of the 
intereſts -and policies of kingdoms; yet 
if we are ignorant of this one neceſſary 

rt of knowledge, our wiſdom 1s but 


lly, and all our learning but a repu- 


table vanity : we have laid out our 
money for that which is not bread, and 
toiled for that which will profit us 
nought. | 

Let us then labour to be wiſe for 
ourſelves, to be wiſe unto ſalvation. 


Let our daily ſtudy be in the ſtatutes of 


God, and let his teſtimonies be our de- 
light and our counſellors. Let us read 
and meditate on the words of that wiſ- 
dom which came from above; the wiſ- 
dom of the Father of all lights, whom 
to.know and obey is eternal hfe. | 
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Sed. IL 


SERMON n. 
Upon reading the Scriptures, 


2 TIM. ill. 15. 
And that from a child thou haſt known the hol 


ſeriptures, which are able to make thee yi, 
unto ſalvation, 


N my former obſervations on this tex 
F endeavoured to convince you, 
iſt, Of the obligations incumbent on 
all chriſtians to read and ſtudy the holy 
ſcriptures. _ 
2dly, To encourage you in theſe a. 
plications, from the great advantages 
derived on us by them They will make 
us wiſe, even wiſe unto ſalvation. 
But becauſe ſome rules are neceſſary 
to be obſerved by us, to render the per. 
formance of this duty effeQtual to this 
great end ; and to prevent thoſe incon. 
veniencies which the church of Rome 
pretends to remedy, by prohibiting men 
from reading the ſcriptures, I proceed, 
| 3dly, To preſcribe ſome rules for our 
direction in this inſtance of duty. 
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Now, though a great variety of rule; Wl : 
may be given for this purpoſe, it may WR 
be | ogra: ſuficient that we obſerve 
theſe : | 0 

* 
= 

I. That we read the ſcriptures fre 
quently. : 1 

II. With attention. be 

ITE. With reverence.“ 1 

IV. Without prejudice. And, 2 

I. We muſt read the ſcriptures fre. 
quently, becauſe from hence we ſhall 
receive the greateſt aſſiſtances in under. 
ſtanding them. One of the beſt light: Wn 
in interpreting what is difficult or ob- 
ſcure in theſe writings is, the compari- Wl 
ſon of one place or expreſſion with 
another: now this cannot be done witt- 
out a comprehenſive knowledge of the af 
ſcriptures, without being able to recol- MW 7s 
le@ the ſimilitude of ſenſe or expreſſion, ne 
and readily to refer ourſelves from on: 
place to another; and this ability can 4 


no other way be attained than by a fre- 
vent attendance on this ſtudy. Ano- 
er advantage we may expect from 
aſſiduity in this ſtudy is, that that re- 
luctancy and diſaffection with which men 
are obſerved to decline and ſhift off thi 
| emplo/· 


t, will, by an habitual at- 
on it, be worn off, and the 
ige us to it with pleaſure and 


agb. ow often indeed any one 
ould apply himſelf to thus duty, or 


long continue in it, it is impoſſible 
op - neral rules preciſely to deter- 
ine, Ihe variety of circumſtances 
ad conditions of life is duly to be con- 
idered. One man may deſerve the 
haracter of a diligent reader, while 
nother, who is not leſs conſtant, may be 
zuilty of remiſſneſs and negligence, if 
i manner of life and education give 
im more opportunities of attending this 
N duty. Some men's calling, and conſtant 
labour for the neceſſary ſupplies of life, 
engage fo large a ſhare of their time, 
bat they have no leiſure for reading or 
meditation; whilſt others, by the bounty 
of Providence, are exempted from the 
eeceſſity of labouring with their own 
bands for their ſupport, and have con- 
eequently more time for religious em- 
pleyments. Now from him who has 
nuch given, much is required; but God 
bas not made the ſupplies of life ſo dif- 
—_ ficult to any ſtation, but that the moſt 
engaged may find ſome hours of leiſure 
= for an attendance on this duty. One 
day at leaſt in ſeven the moſt neceſſitous 
is diſcharged from his worldly employ- 
ments, and required to devote himſelf 
to the ſervice of religion; and as the 
intervals of divine worſhip on that day 
give us the faireſt opportunities for 
reading and meditation, ſo it is a ſacri- 
lege without excuſe, either to trifle them 
away in idleneſs, or profane them by 
ſecular applications. In ſum, every man 
muſt be faithful and true to himſelf: 
his own conſcience will inform him 
whether he be any time remiſs in this 
duty or not. If he finds it a trouble to 
him to read and ftudy the holy ſcrip- 
= tures; if he frames excuſes, and pur- 
= poſcly engages himſelf either in buſineſs 
or diverſion, to ſhift off this duty, he 
has reaſon to ſuſpe& himſelf of diſaf- 
fection to God and his ſervice ; his own 
heart will remind him of his guilt, and 
God, who is greater than his heart, 
and knoweth alt things, will not be im- 
poſed on by frivolous excuſes. One 
would imagine, ſince theſe ſeriptures are 
acknowledged to be the rule and mea- 
ſure of our actions, we ſhould deſire to 
have them always open before our eyes, 
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to fix them in our minds by repeated 
applications, and to be able, in every 
difficulty that occurs, to refer ourſelves 
to this deciſive ſtandard of good and 
evil. But eſpecially ſince theſe ſcriptures 
are the words of eternal life, and the 
ſure guide to ſalvation, no time ſhould 
be thought too much, and no labour tos 
reat, to acquaint ourſelves with their 
lirection. This was the ſtudy that em- 
ployed the royal Pſalmiſt in all his re- 
tirements. 'The law of the Lord was 
his delight, and all the day long was his 
ſtudy in it. This was the hems. +4. hs 
recommends to us, as more to be de- 
fired than gold, and more earneſtly ts 
be ſought For than fine gold. Andif 
the law, which was Q's the ſhadow of 
good things to come, deſerved fo high 
a character, and gave ſo much encou- 
ragement to the ſtudy of it, how much 
more ſhould the writings of the gol 
engage our applications, in which life 
and immortality are brought to light, 
in which our hopes are aſſured of ever- 
laſting felicity, and our actions directed 
to the attainment of it! But if we ex- 
pe& theſe advantages from the ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures, we muſt | 
II. Read them with attention. With= 
ont this indeed, barely to run over the 
words of ſcripture, in a negligent, cur- 
ſory manner, is a profane diſregard to 
the Almighty Author, whoſe name 
bear. We owe ſo much reſpe& to every 
common writer, whom we think our- 
ſelves concerned to read, though the 
ſubject he treats of be of leſs im- 
portance to us, as to allow him a fair 
and attentive reading; how much more 
then is this a duty, when the words we 
are reading are the words of God, when 
the matter they treat of is no leſs than 
our eternal happineſs or miſery ? How 
little then do we regard either the ma- 
jeſty of the author or the importance of 
the ſubject, when with a careleſs preci- 
pitation we hurry over ſome portion of 
the ſcripture, merely becauſe we are 
accuſtomed at ſuch a time and ſuch a 
Place to do fo, and diſpatch it-as a bur- 
thenſome taſk impoſed on us, which we 
want to get rid of as faſt as we can? 


To what purpoſe, or with what proſpe& -_ 


of improvement, can we read a boo 
the ſenſe of which we never attend to 
It is indeed equally diſreſpectful to theſe 
ſacred oracles entirely to throw ow 
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by, and to read them with ſuch a ne- 
gligent indifference, as defeats the ends 
for which they are written, and affronts 
that holy Spirit whoſe authority they 
bear. A due reverence, which is the 
IIId Qualification I preſcribed, will 
indeed ſecure us from falling into theſe 
abufes of negligence or inattention. 
By reverence, I underſtand that humi- 
lity of mind which is due from us to 


our great Creator, that ſubmiſſion and 


ſubjection of our hearts and underſtand. 
ings to his divine will, which diſpoſes 
us readily to comply with whatſoever he 

poſes to us, whether it concerns our 
faith or practice. So that if God re- 
veals any truth, and commands us to 
believe it, we preſently, and without 
ſcruple, give our aſſent to it, though 
the propoſition revealed be above our 
capacities clearly to comprehend. To a 
good chriſtian this is a ſufficient proof 
of any article, that God, who can nei- 
ther deceive nor be deceived, has re- 
vealed it in his word. He does not re- 
ply againſt God, and raiſe doubts and 
queſtions within himſelf, and too curi- 
ouſly inquire, how can theſe things be ? 
becauſe it is impoſſible our finite capa- 
cities ſhould have an exact and adequate 
idea of the nature and attributes of an 
infinite being. It is therefore our duty 
to ſubmit our ſcruples to the authority 
of the revealer; the propoſition may 
be true, notwithſtanding our objections; 
and ſince God has commanded our aſ- 
ſent, we are bound to believe it. Should 
the authority of divine revelation indeed 
be pretended for any thing directly con- 
tradictory to the plain principles of 
reaſon, ſuch as the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, it were ſuperſtition, and 
not faith, to aſſent to it. This is a ſub- 
je& of which our faculties are proper 
Judges, and if we cannot be ſure that 
this is falſe, we cannot be ſure that any 
thing is true 3 and therefore it is rude- 


neſs, and not reverence, to interpret the 


divine words in fuch a fenſe, as expoſes 
them to the contempt of all conſiderate 
inquirers. | Where there is a poſſibility 
of the propoſition being true, the divine 
authority muſt decide the queſtion, This 
grace of holy reverence is that temper 
of ſoul to which God has promiſe to 
impart himſelf in the freeſt communica. 
tior s. To the meek, myſteries are re- 


vealed ;. to him will God diſcover the 
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hidden treaſures of that wiſdom which is 
from above. Thus ſaith the Lord, heaven 
is my throne, and the earth my fouiſte, 


' but to this man will J look, to him «vj 


7s poor, aud 'of a contrite ſpirit, and 
trembleth at my word. We muſt not 
exalt ourſelves againſt God, and make 
our finite reaſon the meaſure of truth 
and duty. We muſt not ſearch for the 
complete law of our faith and actions in 
our own underſtandings, but in the holy 
ſcriptures, which are to be looked on 
and reverenced by us, not as the word 
of men, but, as they are in truth, the 
word of God. 

But befides this reverence to God the 
author, there is a farther inſtance of 
our humility to be ſhewn, in not being 
too haſty and peremptory of ourſelves, 
to determine the meaning and ſenſe of 
the holy ſcriptures. They were indeed, 
every part of them, written for inſtruc. 
tion, and every where contain ſome. 
thing uſeful and fit to be known ; but 
then, what is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
known by all, is eaſy to be underſtood 
by all, and is obvious and intelligible ta 
ordinary capacities. In the mean tune, 
there are not a few places which the 
wiſeſt and beſt men cannot readily ex- 
plain; and others which they ſhall never 
be able to interpret, till the appointed 
time ſhall come, when God ſhall think 
fit ta open our eyes, and let us fee 
clearly theſe ſacred myſteries. With 
great caution therefore and humility 
ſhould the ignorant and unlearned pro- 
ceed, to whom many more places muk 
be difficult and unintelligible, than to 
thoſe who have greater capacities, and 
who have applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of them. I am far from deſiring 
that any one ſhould implicitly reſign 
himſelf to the ſentiments of another 
man, how great or how knowing ſoever. 
He cannot, by any authority, be obliged 
to underſtand any words in ſcripture in 
ſuch a ſenſe as makes the propoſition 
evidently falſe, becauſe no authority can 
be argument of equal weight with the 
plain evidence of the thing. But then 
it is manifeſt, that he who has not 
learning muſt, in many inſtances of his 
inquiry into the ſenſe of difficult places, 
be, in the refult, determined by ſome 
authority or other ; and when there 5 
an order of men, qualified with all the 
learning that is neceſſary for ſuch in- 
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-S- deftly preſume to know more than 
eemſelves. Let every one apply him- 
eeif firſt to the ſtudy and bee of the 
no plain and obvious ſc 
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3 . who have ſet themſelves 
E to this particular ſtudy, and are 


proper authority appointed to be 


"des to other men, it is but reaſonable 


at thoſe of leſs abilities and opportu- 


iries of knowledge, ſhould firſt conſult 


hem, and prefer their authority to any 
er. to perſon not ſo qualified, or 
ot ſo appointed. SEMEN 
Weck the whole, this general rule 
ould be obſerved : whatſoever is ne- 
effary for every man to underſtand is 
ain to every man; and if perſons of 
ferior capacities would content them- 
and practiſing 
hat is plain in the criptures, they 
ould perhaps do all that is ſtrictly re- 


WH uired of them; but if they will be cu- 


ious, or have a real occaſion to inquire 
to the meaning of more difficult 
places, it certainly becomes their hu- 
to conſult thoſe whom they may 


riptures ; and 
his defire of divine knowledge carry 
im farther, let him, with the modeſty 


r the cunuch in the Acts, defire ſome 
nc, of more capacity, to lead and keep 


im, leſt he wander out of the way. 
he apoſtle aſſigns this very reaſon to 
he Epheſians, of God's eſtabliſhing the 


eeral orders of the miniſtry in the 


hurch, that they ſhould no more be 


carried about with every wind of doc- 


rine, byt have a rational, though not 


1 Wnfallible, recourſe in their knowledge, 
or the ſolution of their doubts, in any 


Wqueſtion of faith or practice. 


The IVth rule to be obſerved in con- 


WW uting the ſcriptures is, to read them 
—_:hout prejudice; a fault we ſhall never 


void, unleſs we obſerve the former 


e, and approach thoſe ſacred oracles 


Wh reverence and humility, with an 


tion. 


open heart, and a teachable diſpoſi- 


The word of God muſt have its free 
ourſe. To put a force upon the ſcrip- 


tures, and conſtrain them to declare on 
or fide, and ſpeak what they never in- 


tended, is fighting againſt God, and 
doing violence to the Holy Spirit ; and 
of this every one is guilty who comes 
$0 thoſe writings with prejudice and 
Prepoſſeſſion. He ves a law to the 


(criptures, inſtead of making them the 
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rule of his faith, and actions; he is de- 
firous that ſome beloved opinion ſhould 
be true, and is therefore determined to 
find it there written; or he is unwillin 
to part with ſome favourite ſin, and 
therefore reſolves to find no law againſt 
it. Be the precept never ſo plain, he 
has fall ſome diſtinction in reſerve, which 
avoids its force, and eludes its meaning. 
This is a vice of the greater danger to 
us, becauſe it ſlides inſenſibly into our 
mind, and often prevails there moſt 
when it is leaſt perceived. He is hap- 
pieſt who is leaſt enſlaved, for I am 
afraid no one is wholly free and out of 
its power. a 11877 
Who is there who does not incline 
one way or the other, and would not be 
glad that this or that ſide of the queſ- 
tion was true, antecedently to the con- 
ſideration of any law or reaſon to de- 
termine his judgment? Who is there 
that does not take up ſomething with- 
out ground, and upon truſt ; which be- 
cauſe he has once eſpouſed, he is re- 
ſolved, at all adventures, afterwards to 
maintain? To a man thus prepoſſeſſed, 
it happens well, if by chance he is in 
the right; for if it be otherwiſe, he is 
hardly to be reclaimed. In every line 
he reads he finds ſomething that ſounds 
like an argument for his cauſe, and fa- 
vours his opinion; and when the ſcales 
are held thus partially uneven, the ſlight- 
eſt probabilities have the weight of de- 
monſtration. 
Thus large and abſolute is the domi- 
nion of prejudice; and, what is till the 
worſt circumſtance of this diſeaſe, the 
infection is found moſt where it leaſt of 
all ſhould appear, in the inquiries of 
religion. With what obſtinacy may we 
{ce the heretic perſiſt in his miſtake, 
and how unwillingly is he brought to 
retract what he has once aſſerted ? With 
what ſhifts and evaſions will he put by 
the evidence of truth ? And what weak 
pretences will he lay hold of to main- 
tain an opimon he has undertaken to 
defend ? And even at laſt, when he can 
ſupport it no longer by argument, he is 
often as far from owning his error as be- 
fore; he will hold out againſt the cleareſt 
light, and reſiſt even conviction itſelf. 
But this 1s a temper which muſt una- 
voidably deprive us of all the advan- 
tages of our reading and application 
and how far ſoever we are under the 
| dominion 
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dominion of this paſſion, ſo far we are 
unqualified for the ſtudy of the holy 
ſeriptures. To theſe qualifications I will 
add but one thing more as neceſſary, and 
that is fervent prayer to Almighty God, 
that he would aſſiſt our applications with 
his Holy Spirit ; that he open our under- 
ſtandings, enlighten our 1gnorance, and 
lead us into the knowledge of his truth, 
and give us grace, that we may in ſuch 
wiſe hear, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
geſt his holy word, that the fruit of them 
may appear in an orthodox faith, and a 
regular practice of all chriſtian graces. 
But there 1s ſtill one thing farther the 
apoſtle recommends to us in the words of 
my text; and that is, 

Athly, An early education in this ſtudy. 

The firſt advantage I ſhall mention, of 
being applied to this ſtudy when we are 
children, is, that then we generally read 
under the direction of a guide, who can 
explain the doctrines, recommend the 
precepts, preſerve us from error, and 
Encourage us in duty. 

For though God has appointed the 
miniſters of his word to be as fountains 
of knowledge for the recourſe of his 
people, to be at all times ready to aſſiſt 
their ignorance, in whatever difficulties 
may occur to them in the ſtudy of theſe 
oracles ; yet when men are arrived to the 

e of manhood, they are either too much 
yn to own their ignorance, to ap- 
ply for theſe aſſiſtances, or too confident 
of their own abilities to believe they want 
them: it is therefore of great advantage 
to us to be inured to theſe directions, 


when the mind is humble and modeſt, - 


and diſpoſed to receive and obey inſtruc- 
tion. 

But the happineſs of an early educa- 
tion in this knowledge, will more diſ- 
tinctly appear, if we conſider its tenden- 
cy to qualify us with thoſe diſpoſitions I 
have recommended as neceſſary to give 

ſaccels to this ſtudy. And, 

" 1ſt, What we apply ourſelves to in our 
early years, will particularly engage our 
attention. 'The firſt paſſions that appear 
in the ſoul are inſatiable deſires of know- 
ledge and happineſs. While the capa- 
cities are empty and unfurniſhed, the 
novelty of every thing propoſed to us, 
and the authority of the teacher, imprint 
the ſubjet on our mind in the deepeſt 
characters, and command the attention 


of every faculty: but eſpecially, if it is 
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SeQ, Il, 
repreſented to us as a ſubject of prey 
importance to our felicity, the mind z 
then eager and importunate in its in. 
quiries, and every capacity of the ſol 
is opened to receive its direction to hap. 
pineſs. But when this ſtudy has be 
neglected in our minority, our thought, 
are diſtracted by a variety of other ſpe, 
culations, we are prepoſſeſſed in favoy 
of other ſchemes of happineſs, and it i; 
with reluQancy we are brought to heark. 
en to any freſh propoſals. And as wha 
we are employed in when children, par. 
ticularly engages our attention ; ſo, 
2dly, It is received with peculiar in. 
preſſions of awe and veneration. Fa. 
ther and maſter are names of ſo much 
authority with us, in that governable 
part of our life, that whatever ſyſtem of 
religion, or rule of action, they propoſe 
to our obſervance, is reverenced as infal. 
lible. It is then the ſcriptures are mo 
effectually recommended to us, under the 
venerable character of the word of God; 
and the natural force of education vil 
incline us to treat them with the ſame 
reſpect in the future part of our lives 
If indeed we conſider the force of a 
early education in the knowledge of the 
ſcriptures, with regard to the fourth qua. 
lification 1 — for reading them, 
a freedom from prejudice, the ſame ar- 
guments that recommend it as a foundz. 
tion of reverence, ſeem equally to diſ- 


ſuade it as the occafion of all thoſe pre- 1 


judices, which afterwards obſtruct the 
freedom of our inquiries. But this only 
is an accidental effect, and may be very 
much prevented by the care of our fil 
directors. Or if it be impoſlible (as! 
am afraid it is) to preſerve the mind 
clear from all prepoſſeſſions, this indeed 
is an argument for _ perſons & 
knowledge and honeſty, to be employel 
in this province, and eminent for then 
care and affiduity in the diſcharge of it: 
but when this is provided for, it is cer- 
tainly an ineſtimable happineſs to the 
child to be pre-engaged on the fide of 
truth, and furniſhed with a ſet of prin- 
ciples, which the ſtricteſt examinations of 
his reaſon muſt afterwards approve ai 


But it is farther obſervable, that tie 
ill effect of theſe early prejudices appear 
chiefly in the ſpeculative points of rel. 
0 The practical rules indeed of tht 

ripture are ſo clear and obvious, * 

nei 


＋ 
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ly miſtake them. It is only from ha- 
its of vice, and an unwillingneſs to ſind 
favourite paſſion. diſapproved, that we 
e induced to prevaricate with the pre- 
epts of ſcripture ; and . ince 
a early education in the knowledge and 
teem of them, is the moſt effectual me- 
hod to inure us to the practice of thoſe 
luties they preſcribe, it muſt be acknow- 
edged as the likeheſt means to ſecure us 
rom miſtake, in aſſigning the meaning 
pf them. Nay, farther, if we examine 
ato the reaſons of men's obſtinacy in the 
lefence even of thoſe ſpeculative errors, 
t will be often found, that either the er- 
ors themſelves are ſuch as tend to pal- 
ite ſome practical immorality, or that 
en adhere to them rather out of pride, 
nd affectation of ſingularity, or a diſ- 
ain of retracting what they have once 
WE fcrted, than from a ſerious and rational 
eerſuaſion of the truth of them: and 
conſequently, ſince, as I obſerved, an early 
ducation in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures 
che moſt probable method to engage 
Wis to praftiſe that meekneſs, humility, 
ad the other moral graces they pre- 
eribe; it is a remedy equally effeCtual 
s preſerve us from the greater part of 
oeſe ſpeculative errors: and whatever 
nike can conſiſt with the ſincere exer- 
eie of theſe virtues, is of no great dan- 
er to our happineſs, and conſequently 
f no great concern whether it be pre- 
eented or not. 
V pon the whole, as the ſtudy of the 
criptures is in general commanded to all 
een, ſo an early application to this ſtudy 
particularly encouraged and recom- 
ended to us. This is the proper ſeaſon 
f diſcipline and inſtruction ; and who- 
ever, through misfortune or negligence, 
as wanted this direction in his early 
ears, muſt return back to the modeſty 
5 ind humility of that age, before he is 
lied to receive the doctrines of the 
poſpel. Veri), verily (ſays our Saviour), 
CD heſeever ſhall not receive the kingdom of 
a little child, be ſhall not enter there- 
. To conclude, 

The holy ſcriptures are the nobleſt and 


oſt entertaining employment of every 


rod of our age and every condition 
WP! our life. We may there hear God 

peak to us, and live. We have there 
e moſt infallible directions to duty, and 
e molt animating encouragements in 
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eicher the inſtructor nor the pupil can 
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the performance of it. Every infirmity 
of our nature is there preſcribed its pro- 
per remedy, and every affliction of life 
is ſupplied with proper conſolations. The 
juſt is there confirmed, the ſinner re- 
claimed, and the penitent revived with 
offers of pardon; and every ſincere and 
faithful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt is ſup- 
ported in all the difficulties and labours 
of obedience, with the aſſurance of 2 
glorious immortality. * 


SERMON III. 
The Folly of making a Mock at Sin. 


PROV, XIV. . 
Fools make a mock at fin. 


IT. is methinks a little mortifying to 
the profane aud irreligious, who ſet 
up for more refined parts, more accurate 
thinking, and a deeper penetration than 
other men, to find ſo great and fo wiſe 
a prince as Solomon, who had conſider- 
ed human life with ſo much attention, 
conſtantly ranking them under an oppo- 
ſite character, and treating them as Falk, 
This imputation he not only aſſerts, but 
proves from a particular examination of 
their principles and conduct; and in my 
text infers it from this inſtance of their 
folly, their making a mock at ſin. 

By which it is not meant, that they af- 
fect to expole the vices of their own life 
and practice as abſurd and ridiculous. 
No, their raillery is directed againſt the 
laws of virtue and religion, which forbid 
them. The actions prohibited by theſe 
laws they are ready enough to applaud 
and defend ; but what they endeavour to 
make a mock at is the ſin, the conſider- 
ation of theſe actions under that fright- 
ful idea, and being deterred from the 
commiſſion of them as forbidden by God. 

One would wonder indeed, what mo- 
tive ſhould induce the libertine part of 
the world to be ſo ſolicitous as they are, 
either to argue or laugh the reſt of man- 
kind out of the reſtraints of virtue and 
religion. The intereſt even of their vices 
themſelves ſeems rather to perſuade ano- 
ther conduct. For it is certainly a great 
advantage to them, in their purſuits of 
the honours, the wealth, or pleaſures of 
life, to have other mea limited by fixed 
and ſtated rules; to know exactly within 
what bounds they are canfined ; how far 

K they 
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they can go, and where they muſt ſtop; 
and to be able to aſcertain the point, 
beyond which they are ſecure from their 
competition, while they themſelves are 
free from all rules, and at liberty to 
make uſe of any expedients that appear 
conducive to their deſigns. But here 
lies the ſecret : the libertine can have 
no rational conviction, and conſequently 
no tational acquieſcence, in the princi- 
ples he äcts on. A conſciouſneſs of 

wilt, and its natural attendant, ſhame, 
* about him, do what he can. To 
guard againſt theſe troubleſome ſenti- 
ments, which haunt and interrupt his 

leaſures, he finds it neceſſary to gain 
. applauſe and approbation of men to 
his conduct. It is the peculiar privi- 
lege of virtue and innocence to be able 
to ſtand alone. He who is ſecure in the 
approbation of God, can deſpiſe the 
ſcorn and contradiction of the whole 
world; but wickedneſs is naturally ti- 
morous. The libertine finds himſelf un- 
ſupported from within, and is therefore 
folicitous to confirm his diffidence, and 
remove his ſhame, by the countenance 
and eſteem of men. Now while the 
fear of God, and the reverence of his 
laws, retain their due force in the 
world, theſe men are ſure of being 
marked. out with general abhorrence and 
deteſtation. Before they can expect any 
favourable regard or credit with man- 
kind, they mult diſpoſſeſs them of theſe 
rigid e "0 and ſoften their aver- 
fions from fin. And by what methods 
muſt this be effected? Serious reaſoning 
the cauſe of vice will not bear ; but if 
they can give a ludicrous turn to the 
argument, and, by a mixture of wit 
with their 33 raiſe a laugh 
on their ſide; they ſucceed as far as 
they deſire, for they know very well, 
that what men can be prevailed on to 
laugh ut, they are not apt, in any great 
degree, either to hate or fear. Their 
dread of ſin, and averſion from the 
finner, will be gradually leſſened by theſe 
impreſſions; and if, under any cha- 
racter, we can be reconciled to the 
friendſhip, and be pleaſed with the con- 
verſation of the criminal, we ſhall not 
be very much offended with his crimes. 
To correct this 1 levity in thoſe 
who are guilty of it, and to guard others 
from its impreſſion, I ſhall endeavour to 
confirm the aſſertion of Solomon, That 
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it is extreme folly thus to make a noc 
at /n. 

ut firſt, it may be proper to premiſe, 
that theſe mockers at fin may be diſtin. 
guiſhed under two characters. Either 
they are ſuch as ridicule all fear of of. 
fending God, and in conſequence all 
religion, as weakneſs and ſuperſtition; 
and theſe can be no other than profeſſed 
atheiſts: or ſuch as care not to go quite 
ſo great a length as this. Some crime; 
they will acknowledge to expoſe us tg 
the anger of God, and to be juſtly 
odious to men; but others, ſuch as they 
indulge in their own practice, or would 
encourage in others, they repreſent as 
light and trivial eſcapes; matters of jeſt 
rather than of conſcience, and not de. 
ſerving a ſerious conſideration. But the 
folly of both theſe attempts againſt re. 
ligion muſt appear, if we conſider, 


I. What fin 1s. 


II. What conſequences muſt attend 


making a mock or jeſt of it. 


Now fin, in the notion which religion 
pres of it, is the tranſgreſſion of a rea- 
onable, holy, and righteous law, pre- 
ſcribed to our conduct by the Author of 
our being, on whoſe pleaſure all that 
we have, and all that we hope for, de- 
pends; the reproach of our reaſon, 
which it contradicts ; the abhorrence of 
our God, whoſe power and authority i 
defies, and whoſe guilt, no leſs a ſacri- 
fice than the blood of the Son of God 
himſelf could expiate. Conſider it in 
its effects, and we find it the parent and 
cauſe of all the miſery we either feel ot 
fear. It was fin that degraded our na- 
ture from the perfection in which it was 
created ; that debaſed us from a glory 
little inferior to the angels, into that 
weak, paſſionate, and ignorant creature 
we now are; that brought death into the 
world, and opened all the paths of ſor- 
row that lead to it. All theſe are tie 
fruits and wages of fin. But it has 
more terrible effects than theſe : it pur- 
ſues us into another world, and will there 
be attended with everlaſting penalties; 

horror and torments which ſhall never 

have an end. And can this dread! 

evil be a proper ſubject for ſport and 

drollery ? Can we permit ourſelves © 

laugh at what enrages the anger of out 

God againſt us, what nailed our * 
11 
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ron to the croſs, what daily cru- 
gr Son of God afreſh, and puts 
im to an open ſhame, and what, un- 
s atoned for by the tears of repent- 
ce, will ruin our whole nature, and 
& both body and ſoul into hell? 
—_ To him who calls himſelf a chriſtian, 
.. under theſe characters, muſt appear 
ee moſt hateful and terrible of all evils. 
s he believes that goſpel which he pro- 
7, he knows that the wrath of God 
au be revealed from heaven, againſt 
A unrighteouſneſs of men; that no fin 
a eſcape the notice or reſentment of 
Wis Judge, but be avenged in eternal 
W. fictions. When he reflects on theſe 
nous truths, he will find little inclina- 
ion to treat any ſin as a light and lu- 
icrous thing, and make a jeſt at what 
ay poſſibly be his own or another's 
amnation. The atheiſtical ſcoffers at 
n indeed make a mock at theſe con- 
7 equences of it too; ridicule them as 
ormos invented to frighten mankind ; 
oe artifices of the crafty, or the dreams 
f ſuperſtition. But alas l they will one 
ay Lad that there is a God, juſt and 
errible in his judgments ; when all their 
Wollity - ſhall be changed into trembling, 
ad their laughter into weeping and 
We naſhing of teeth. 
W In the mean time, let us condeſcend 
far to the libertine, as to argue with 
Wim upon his own principles. Let us 
Wonſider fin only under its preſent con- 
Wequences, and ſee whether he be ſo wiſe 
Ws he thinks himſelf, in making a mock 
t M. 
Now, what is it that embroils human 
Wociety, diſturbs the peace, order, and 
Wappineſs of the world, but fin? Whence 
Wome wars and fightings among us, 
Wiſcord and contention, fraud and op- 
reflion, and all the ſad effects of ma- 
ce, envy, avarice, or revenge, but from 
e ungoverned luſts and paſſions of 


ea? The far greater part of the com- 
" MFlnts of the miſerable, when traced to 
| heir proper ſource, will be found to 
ide eicher from their own, or other 
a nen's tranſgreſſing the laws of God. 
ö To laugh at fin therefore is to laugh at 
1 niſery, to laugh where a wiſe man 
r pupht to mourn, It argues indeed ſome- 
d yhat worſe than folly, a baſeneſs and 
bi nhumanity of temper, and an enmity 
4 d mankind, for a man to delight and 


port himſelf with public miſchief. 
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Should we ſee a man playing with ſer- 
pents, and jeſting with ſcorpions, could 
we be diverted with the fight ? Would 
not the natural paſſions ariſing in vs 
upon ſuch a fight, be pity for the ig- 
norance, and concern for the danger of 
the man? Or if we apprehend any ma- 
hce in the action, a deſign to perſuade 
others to venture on theſe perilous liber- 
ties, ſhould we not abominate the wick- - 
edneſs of the intention, and with zeal 
and indignation oppoſe the ſucceſs of it ? 
And can we with patience behold a pro- 
fane wretch playing with the ſting of 
death, endeavouring to aboliſh the dread 
of ſin, and perſuade men to divert 
themſelves with preſent miſery, and fu- 
ture damnation ? Folly, in its common 
notion, is too mild and gentle an impu- - 
tation for ſuch a conduct; we muſt ag- 
gravate the idea, and add to it ſome 
odious and deteſtable images, before it 
will expreſs it. That even in its higheſt 
and worſt ſenſe, it will properly be ap- 
plied to this practice, will farther ap- 
pear to us, if we . 
II. Conſider the conſequences of mak- 
ing a mock at fin. FA co 
Now the general conſequences of this 
practice muſt be the prevailing of fin 
and unrighteouſneſs in the world. The 
paſſions of mankind lead them, by a 
ſtrong propenſity, to what is forbidden. 
Our appetites are always calling upon 
us to reach out our hand, and taſte ſome- 
thing out of the inviting ſcene of plea- 
ſure that paſſes by us; and the devil is 
ever ſuggeſting to us, we may do it 
ſafely, we ſhall not ſurely die; and all 
the fences and guards of religion are 
found little enough to withhold our com- 
jon All the reſtraint we are or can 
e under 1s from them. Were it not for 
the fear of offending God, expoſing 
ourſelves to his diſpleaſure, and incur- 
ring the penalties of his laws, every 
kind of wickedneſs would ſoon prevail, 
and, like a torrent which has broke its 
bounds, overſpread the face of the 
earth; and conſequently, whatever weak - 


ens theſe reſtraints, muſt, in the ſame 


proportion, occaſion the increaſe and 
overflowing of all ungodlineſs. Now 
what can more effectually contribute to 
this evil than making a mock at ſin, 
laughing at that formidable notion under 
which it ought to be conſidered, and 
repreſenting it only as a petty indiſcre- 
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tion, a light and ludicrous thing! The 
idea of the action is perfectly changed 
by this diſguiſe ; the proper penalties of 


it are hid out of ſight, and only a trifling 


inconvenience from. the raillery of men 
ſubſtituted in the place of them. A pe- 
nalty (if it may be called one) which 
will give the 3 but little apprehen- 
ſion, for few are diſpoſed to think they 
want wit; and if they can but turn the 
jeſt. upon ſuch a reprover as this, they 
are ſufficiently guarded againſt any un- 
eaſineſs they can fear from him. The 
fear of God, and the dread of his re- 
ſentments, are (as I obſerved) the only 
effectual reſtraints from ſin. But to keep 
up the ſenſe and impreſſion of this prin- 
ciple, it is neceſſary that men ihould 
every where meet with ſome apparent 
effects of it. When they ſee, in all 
about them, a reverent apprehenſion of 
the divine preſence and authority ; when 
they hear them, on all occaſions, expreſs 
an awful regard to his laws, and inftead 
of laughter or applauſe, entertain the 
tranſgreſſion of them with ſerious re- 
dee and abhorrence, it gives a quick 
and lively influence to the fear of God. 
It will reclaim the mcdeſt, and check 
even the molt profligate finner. The 
very ſhame of appearing leſs conſcien- 
tious, leſs reftrained from wickedneſs 
than other men, will at leaſt correct the 
open inſolence of impiety, and keep the 
public example within ſome bounds of 
decency and ſobriety. Burt when the 
tranſgreſſions of God's laws are every 
where made light of; when it obtains 
as faſhion, to treat fin only as a matter 
of jeſt and pleaſantry, neither ame nor 
conſcience will be able to preſerve their 
proper force. The libertine will no 
longer affect to conceal his crimes, and 
even the virtuous. will be tempted to re- 
mit of their zeal, abate their oppoſition, 
and, by an undue compliance with the 
ſtream, avoid the reproach of affecta- 
tion and ſingularity. 
It is to be hoped indeed, that the na- 
tural reluctances of reaſon and conſci- 
ence, will generally guard men againſt 
the ſcoffers of the firit kind; the open 
atheiſts, who ridicule all fear of God, 
all reſtraints of virtue and religipn, and, 
in effect, all diſtinctions of good and 
evil. Mankind muſt be corrupt, even 
beyond example, before they can, with 
pleaſure or patience, endure ſuch inſults 
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on common ſenſe, and virtue. But the, 
are mockers of another character, whg, 
ſucceſs is more to be feared ; men wy 
will permit you to keep a reſerve of u 
gion, will pretend to agree with yy 
in deteſting ſome crimes, but perſyy, 
you to think others only ludicrgy 
amuſements, which it is weakneſs and f 
perſtition to abſtain from yourſelves, A 
a moroſe, unconverſable ſeverity to ce. 
ſure in your neighbours. Now this iz; 
temptation to which we are exceeding; Wi 
open. We are fond of any overture offi 
compounding matters with God, We 
will give him any equivalent for 263 
vourite ſin; and therefore, when we 
perſuaded to believe the ſins to wiz 
the ſolicitations of friends, popular þ, 

ſnion, or our own appetites, particulxj 

lead us, to be trifles of no moment; will 
that other obſervances, from which y 

have no averſion, will ſecure to us vin 
expectations of duty, the deluſion ij 
ealily reſiſted, But how fatal muſt tv 
conſequences of theſe notions be to p 
lic virtue, wherever they are en 
tained ? For, while every one will be wi 
bringing his own vices within the wi 
dulgence as trifles, not meriting 26 
rious regard, whatever reſtraint «Mi 

private perſon may lay upon him 
the public example will be under nM 
at all. Every vice will have its pat 
be repreſented equally trifling, equi 
reputable, till men will be nei 
aſhamed nor afraid to commit any; wil 
all reſtraint of conſcience, all ſobriety ng 
carriage, and even the diſtinCtion on 
vice and virtue, ſhall be laughed out 
the world. Theſe are the natural coi 
— of making a mock at # 

n. 

And can it conſiſt with reaſon u 
wiſdom to advance ſuch a ſcheme 
this? To let looſe all the wild palin 
of corrupt nature, to range and pn 
themſelves through the earth? Via 
deluge or peſtilence can make ſo mul 
havoc and diſtraction in the world, 
be ſo pernicious to the peace and i 
tereſts of human ſociety ? In Solomdll 
image of this folly, it is like a man 
ſcatters arrows, fire-brands and dei 
and ſays, am I not in ſport ? And n 
does the fool gain to himſelf by 
ſucceſs of his attempt, but a ſhare ink 
common calamities he occafions? le 


baps with fools like himſelf he maf d 


rm. III. 1 0 

che applauſe and reputation of an 
* — 5 but from all ſerious and 
od men, from all who have any re- 


4 for the honour of God, for the 
ation of men's ſouls, or for the vir- 
and welfare of their country, indig- 
jon and abhorrence: and from God, 
righteous avenger of all contempt of 
laws, the ſevereſt inflictions of his 
ath, a place in the nethermoſt hell, 
th the great ſeducer and corrupter of 
unkind, whoſe kingdom and intereſts 
has ſerved. The time will come 
en he ſhall know and feel, that all the 
vs of God are the ſolemn injunRions 
almighty power ; that the penalties 
nexed to them are the immutable de- 
minations of infinite juſtice. When 
kneſs or age ſhall ſet the terrors of 
Lord before him, with what regret 
d aftoniſhment will he reflect on thoſe 
s which are now the ſubject of his 
rth and drollery ? With what agonies 
remorſe will he then remember how 
has g.oried in his ſhame, and be- 
ch that majeſty whom he has pro- 


il: ; 
Prom theſe reflections I hope it may 
pear to us, how much we are obliged 
duty, and concerned in intereſt, to 
rect and oppoſe this vain, irreligious 

Wmour of mocking at fin. If we ſe- 
aolly attend to the conſiderations I have 

We ocied, the nature and conſequences 
nin, the authority that forbids it, the 
Valties threatened to it, the miſery it 
rires on mankind in this world, and 
_ damnation that awaits it in another, 
s impoſſible we ſhould think lightly of 
either in ourſelves or others. We 
ly, with as much reaſon and ſobriety, 
ee a jeſt of a peſtilence, and laugh 
our own or our country's ruin. If 
ſins we treat with this levity are 
mitted by other men, we make our- 
ves partakers with them; but if they 
> our own, wz inflame the reſentment, 
double the guilt of them. For he 
ois aſhamed of his fin confeſſes ſt ll 
W juſtice and obligation of the law he 
nſprefles ; ſome ſeeds of grace are 
t alive in him, which by due culture 
application may be improved to his 
very: his example at leaſt is leſs in- 
we, and if he periſhes in his iniquity, 
falls alone, and does not involve 
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led, that the ſorrow of the penitent 
Wy atone for the laughter of the 


3 
others in his ruin; but he who laughs 
and ſports at his fin, not only offends, 
but defies God; he declares againſt the 
authority, and difowns the obligation, of 
Such a conduct dares light 
and diſcovery: the ſinner triumphs and 
glories in his crimes, and forms a party 
againſt religion, and therefore will be 
anſwerable not only for his own com- 
miſſions, but for the thouſands that fall 
beſides him, and the ten thouſands whom 
he encourages in the ſame impious pre- 
ſumptions. | | 
In order to check this growing evil, 
and reſtrain an offence ſo provoking to 
God, and ſo pernicious in its effects, on 
the virtue and happineſs of mankind, let 
us every one, with a ſerious and fixed 


attention, reflect on that holy and dread- 
ful preſence before whom we ftand ; 


that the eyes of our Judge are always 
over us, attend our going out and our 
coming in, behold, obſerve, and record 
every action of our lives. Let us re- 
member, that for every idle word we 
muſt give an account to his juſtice; - 
that even the moſt innocent parts of our 
mirth will eſcape well, if they are reck- 
oned among our pardonable infirmities. 
But where things ſerious and ſacred, 
where God , religion, where the 
tranſgreſſion of his laws, and the pe- 
nalties he has annexed to them, are the 
ſubjects of an impious mirth, be we aſ- 
ſured theſe things are noted in his boox 
with the deepeſt characters of guilt, and 
will be reſented with fury poured out. 
What God hates, he requires us to hate 
alſo; and to expreſs our allegiance to 
his kingdom, and our affection to his 
ſervice, by an open and public deteſta- _ 
tion of what offends him. If we can be 
guilty ourſelves of the levity I have 
been reproving, or if we fit paſſively, 
and hear others affront his majeſty, and 
laugh at his diſpleaſure, muſt he not 
look npon us as traitors to his intereſts, 
and in confederacy with his enemies ? 
Let us then appear with zeal in the 
cauſe of God, and declining virtue, and 
not ſuffer our religion, which no argy- 
ments can ſhake, to be jeſted out of 


the world by the raillery of fools, Let 


neither the wit nor figure of the crimi- 
nal prevail with us by applauſe to en- 
courage, or by filence to approve his 
profane liberties ; but let us treat every 
fin with the reſentmect it deſerves, and 
K 3 every 
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every offender with reproof and correc- 
tion. If thoſe among us who truly fear 
God, and are concerned for his honour, 
would unite in ſuch a conduct, the effect 
of it would ſoon appear. Virtue would 
reſume courage and confidence, and vice 
be driven to covert and retirement. 
Credit and applauſe would attend reli- 

gion, and ſhame would be the promotion 
of fools. But whether the attempt ſuc- 
ceeds in theſe effects or not, let us re- 
member that God requires it at our 
hands; will acknowledge and reward our 
honeſt zeal, and make us a large amends 
for any inconvenience we can ſuffer from 
it. But if either through ſhame or 
cowardice we decline this duty, of us 
ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed, be- 
fore his Father and the holy angels. 


SERMON IV. 
Virtue and Piety our beſt Security. 


I PET. üi. 13, 14. 
Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
'of that which is good ? 


But, and if you ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy 
are Je. : | 


1 1 epiſtle the apoſtle of the circum- 

| ciſion addreſſes to the Jews of the 
diſperſion, alter he and Paul had agreed 
upon their diſtinct provinces in the work 
of the goſpel. He begins with exhort- 
ing them to a general purity of Life, and 
holineſs in all manner of converſation, 
from a variety of chriſtian motives ; from 
the expectation of that inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, reſerved for 
them in heaven; from the holineſs of 
that God who had called them, the re- 
generation they profeſſed, and the dig- 
nity of that relation into which they 
were adopted, being as lively ſtones built 
up in a ſpiritual houſe, an holy prieſt- 
hood, to offer up ſpiritual ſacrifice, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jeſus Chriſt. To 
theſe motives he proceeds to add this 
conſideration, that by ſuch a conduct 
they would engage the eſteem of thoſe 
who were without, the Gentiles, among 


whom they hved ; that whereas they f 


were ready to ſpeak againſt them as evil 
doers, by bebolding their good works, 
they might be induced to glorify God. 
He then deſcends to ſome duties, of a 


more eſpecial tendency to produce theſe 


. ſervants to their maſters, and that not 


| fee good days, let him refrain his tongu 
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good effects, ſuch as obedience of ſu. 
Jets to their civil governors, and cf 


only to the good and gentle, but alſo 
the froward. He then preſſes, as re. 
commended by the ſame arguments, the 
relative duties between huſband and 
wife; and finally, a general unanimity 
among the brethren, an affectionate loye 
and tenderneſs towards each other, and 
pity and courteouſneſs towards all men, 
And to the motives before ſuggeſted he 
farther adds, that a compliance with the 
commands of the goſpel in theſe in. 
ſtances of duty, was the moſt effetuy 
way to ſecure their outward quiet and 
happineſs : for thus the Pſalmiſt had a. 
ſured them: He that will love life, and 


from evil, and his lips that they ſpeak u 
guile : Let him eſchew evil, and do god; 
et him ſeek peace and enſue it: Fer th 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteau, 
and his ears are open to their prayer, 
And beſides the aſſurance which th: 
promiſe of God gave them, that the: 
effects ſhould attend ſuch a behaviou 
as he recommended, they might con- 
clude it from the natural tendency d 
the duties themſelves; for who is he 
that ſhall harm you, if ye be follower 
of that which is good? But and if i 
ſhould happen otherwiſe ; if notwith- 
ſtanding all their care and innocence, 
the malice and wickedneſs of men ſhoull 
return evil for good, and perſecute then 
for doing their duty, they might the 
take to themſelves this great fatisfac. 


tion, that they ſuffered for righteouſnel 


ſake, and were entitled, by the promiſe 
of the goſpel, to a diſtinguiſhed meaſure 
of reward. The concluſions which mi. 
nifeſtly ariſe to us from this ſcriptur 
are, | 


I. That a ſteady practice of the dul 


preſcribed by the goſpel, is the wilt 


and moſt effectual proviſion againſt thok 
afflictions which are derived on us fron 
the malice and paſſions of men. Neve! 
theleſs, 

II. That this proviſion will not a 
ways be effectual to ſecure us from th 
afflictions ; that the innocent, notvilt 
ſtanding this defence, will ſometim⸗ 
3 yea ſuffer for being innocent. By 

en, 

III. He who has made this provi: 


DOCTOR 


1 find ſupport; and even happineſs, 
12 Sara ry that can befal him, from 
his reflection, that he ſuffers for righte- 


duſneſs ſake. | 


I. We are here taught, That a 
— of the duties reſcribed 
dne goſpel, 18 our wiſeſt and moſt ef- 
MA proviſion againſt all thoſe afflic- 
ons which are derived on us from the 
alice and paſſions of other men. And 
ow large a portion of that ſcene of mi- 
ery wich occurs to us in human life, 
do be aſſigned to- this claſs, we need no 
wer proof than our own daily obſerva- 
jon and experience. Let us examine 
he ſeveral tribes of mourners whom we 
eet in the world; let us attend to the 
ries of the oppreſſed, to the deſtitute 
ale, or the ſolitary captive in the dun- 
eon; in ſum, let us inquire into the 
Wource of all thoſe various inſtances of 
goblic or private calamities which afflict 
Wnankind ; and we ſhall ſoon be convin- 
Wed, that the far greater number of them 
Ware owing to the tyranny, or malice, the 
nvy, treachery, or revenge, of unright- 
Wous men. Now, from theſe evils, no 
Will or cunning of the world can give 
Ws a ſecurity, equal to that preſcribed to 
Ws by our holy religion: for, in the firſt 
Pace, if we ſerve and pleaſe God in the 
aties of our ſtations, he himſelf (as the 
Voſtle here obſerves from the pſalmiſt) 
Was promiſed to be our protector. That 
umighty Power, in whoſe hands are all 
W-vents of life, who directs the wills, and 
WS vcr-rules the paſſions of men, has aſſur- 
Wed us, that his eyes are over the right- 
Nous, that no evil ſhall come nigh his 
Welling, neither ſhall the wicked ap- 
Wproach to hurt him, and that he will make 
WE ven his enemies to be at peace with him. 
at the apoſtle, in my text, particularly 
Wires us to obſerve, that the duties en- 
oined by the goſpel, are in their nature 
guard and ſecurity to us from theſe 
vis. | | 
So long as the diſtinctions of good and 
Wvil are acknowledged in the world, the 
ions commanded by our holy religion 
Wnuſt be approved under the former cha- 
aer. Now this diſtinction was not made, 
d theſe oppoſite characters affixed to 
ee ations of men, from a mere ſpecu- 
ative and abſtract conſideration of their 
atures, but with a manifeſt relation to 


eir effects, and the influence they had 
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on the happineſs of mankind. Thoſe 
actions were by general conſent denomi- 
nated good, which conduce to private 
and ſocial felicity ; and thoſe evil, which 
diſturbed the peace of the world, or were 
injurious to the public or private intereſts 
of men. But among all the ſchemes of 
morality which have been recommended 
to the world, none ever appeared ſo ex- 
actly calculated for the happineſs of men 
as that revealed and enjoined in the goſ- 
pel. Natural reaſon approves the juſt- 
neſs and excellency of every precept in 
it, and wherever it had before differed 
from theſe directions, is forced to ac- . 
knowledge its own error. We may there- 
fore conclude, that a conduct agreeable 
to theſe excellent rules of life, muſt lay 
a general obligation on the gratitude of 
mankind, and procure eſteem and be- 
nevolence to the man whom it adorns. 
The moſt ſavage and wicked diſpoſition 
cannot but diſcern ſomething lovely and 
endearing in the meek and merciful, the 
affable and courteous, in the man who 
goes about doing good, and who extends 
his charity even to his enemies. The 
villain himſelf feels a ſecrec impreſſion of 
awe when he approaches ſo venerable a 
character: he cannot injure him without 
ſome remorſe, and his hand ſtrikes with 
reluctancy. | | 
But the protection of this character 
will eſpecially appear to us, if we conſi- 
der, that the moſt barbarous temper oſt- 
ner exerts itſelf under the appearance of 
revenge, than of voluntary and unpro- 
voked miſchief, and will always endea- 
vour to plead in its defence the reſent- 
ment of ſome real or ſeeming injury. 
Now, if our conduct be governed by the 
offenſive rules of the goſpel, we have 
the ſecurity of provoking none. The 
meek, the humble, the patient diſciple 
of Chriſt, not only defrauds, injures, or 
oppreſſes no man, but has every paſſion 
under government and diſcipline, and 
conſequently raiſes no enemy to himſelf 
by contempt, none by cenſure, none by 
envy. His purſuits of this life are calm 
and inoffenſive. He does not willingly 
croſs the projets, or break into the 
ſchemes, of the worldly and ambitious : 
and if he happens to be engaged in a com- 
petition (as ſometimes he — 
may be), he confines himſelf to the bonnds 
of juſtice and ſobriety ; his diſputes are - 
managed without flerceneſs and bitter- 
R 4 neſs, 
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neſs, without ſlander and detraction: 
and though he cannot permit himſelf to 
acknowledge right to be wrong, juſtice 
to be injultice, yet rather than be the 
occaſion of any extenſive evil, or of hin- 
dering any general good, he is prepared 
to give up his own intereſts, and recede 
even from the moſt equitable pretenſions. 
He will avoid, in the whole courſe of his 
actions, not only what is really evil, but 
alſo, ſo far as it is poſſible, all 8 
of it. This is the temper, and this will 
be the conduct, of all who ſincerely obey 
the goſpel, and are truly influenced b 
the Foarit of it: a conduct which, ſo 
far as any rules of life can effect it, muſt 
diſarm malice itſelf, muſt reconcile the 
friendſhip and affections of men to us, 
and not only give the wicked no provo- 
cation to harm us, but in a great 'mea- 
ſure diſable him from doing it. A ge- 
neral eſteem is itſelf a real protection. 
The injuries offered to a good man will 
be reſented with an univerſal deteſtation, 
and every man's hand will be armed 
againſt him who inflicts them. 

The protection of this character will 
appear ſtill farther, if we recollect that 
the moſt conſiderable injuries we can re- 
ceive, muſt be inflicted under ſome co- 
lour of juſtice, with the pretence of exe- 
cuting public laws, or at leaſt within the 
coyert of them. For though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe all eſteem for virtue, all regards 
of conſcience, to be put off by men, yet 
even malice itſelf will be under ſome re- 
ſtraint from the civil laws of every com- 
munity, and not care to expoſe itſelf to 
the penalties of them. Now the ends of 
ſociety require, that the laws of every 
community ſhould in general intend the 
defence and encouragement of thoſe who 
do well, and the terror and puniſhment 
of evil doers. Laws, as the apoitle ob- 
ſerves, are not made for the righteous 
and good, but for the lawleſs and un- 
ruly, for the unjuſt and the oppreſſor, for 
the murderers of fathers, and the mur- 
derers of mothers, for the liar and the 
perjured, and if there be any other thing 
that is contrary to ſound dofrine. But 
againſt the juſt and the merciful, the tem- 
prrate and the peaceable; againſt ſuch 
there is no law. And conſequently, the 
who are followers of that which is — 4 
have not only the general protection of 
innccence, but act under the profeſſed 
favoyr and defence of all laws ; neither 
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can they be brought under cenſure fro 
them, unleſs their conduct be repreſent 
under ſome character of evil: an x. 
tempt of ſome difficulty, even to the , 
tileſt malice, and which will not very 
often ſucceed, where the action is pet 
fectly conformable to the rules of the 
goſpel. Something or other will gene. 
rally be found wanting, ſuch Prudence 
and ciroumſpection at leaſt, ſuch guar 
againſt appearances as our religion ad. 
viſes, where an innocent perſon or adm Al 
is in the ordinary courſe of juſtice ren. 
dered obnoxious to the law. 

Let us ſuppoſe the caſe which wx 
chiefly in the apoſtle's view, that the d. 
vil government ſhould disfavour us x 
it did the firſt chriſtians; theſe muſt be 
acknowledged to be circumſtances in 
which our religion can give us the leaf 
protection; yet, if we be followers «f 
that which is good, if we act up to the 
holy rules we profeſs, if we obey our ſi. 
periors as far as our religion directs, i 
we mind our own buſinels, confine our. 
ſelves to the duties of our ſtaticn, an 
be pure and peaceable as we are com- 
manded to be, ſuch a conduct muſt be 
attended with the utmoſt ſecurity, that 
ſuch circumſtances can poſſibly admit: 
we ſhall, in a great meaſure, cut off al 
occaſion, even from thoſe who ſeek cc. 
caſion, that they may have whereof u 
accuſe us. And the moſt tyrannical go. 
vernment muſt not only be without any 
juſt offence from ſuch a behaviour, but 
it muſt break through all thoſe rules a 
which the happineſs of ſociety depends, 
and even act againſt its own true intereſt 
before it can harm us. From what ha 
been ſuggeſted on this head, I preſune 
it may appear, that a conduct of life agree: 
able to the precepts of our religion, nt 
only recommends us to the ſpecial pro- 
tection of God, but naturally engages 
the friendſhip and inclination of man- 
kind to us, puts us under the defence of 
a general eſteem, offers no provocation 
to malice itſelf, and very much reftrains 
even its power to hurt us, and conſe- 
quently is our beſt ſecurity againit the 
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effects of it, | 

But a perfect exemption from injuries 
the preſent condition of human life wil 
not permit us to hope for; and therefore 
the apoſtle muſt not be here underſtood 
as affirming univerſally, and without en- 
ception, that if we are followery of of 

W 


LF) x Wer 
1 


j n. IV. - 
ch ! it will be impoſſible for 
2 us. It was tufficient to 
; purpoſe of recommending innocence 
4 virtue as our wiſeſt choice, if the 
lle generally holds; if innocence 1s 
Mer guarded, and leſs expoſed, and 
Fords upon the whole a greater —_— 
an the moſt refined expedients of ſe- 
lar cunning can give us without it. 
I-leſs the afſertion were thus limited, it 
duld not be reconciled to thoſe many 
editions of Chriſt and his apoſtles, by 
hich they prepared their converts for 
ſtreſs and perſecution from a pre; adiced 
orld, and would be refuted in the ex- 
ple of their own moſt holy life and 
itter ſufferings. In prevention of all 
niſtake therefore, it is 

II. Here ſuppoſed by the apoſtle, that 
e J proviſion he recommends will not 
Ways prove effectual, but that the 
enteous may ſometimes ſuffer, yea ſuf- 
WF: for righteouſneſs ſake. And this we 
nu cafily account for, if we conſider, 
1ſt, That there always were, and ever 
n be, ſome men fo exceedingly wicked, 
abandoned to their luſts and 23 as 
o break through all the bonds of grati- 
ude, and even nature itſelf, in gratifi- 
ation of them; ſuch as murderers of 
athers, and murderers of mothers ; and 
oom theſe the moſt venerable innocence 
annot always be a protection. 
2dly, That our good actions will not 
ways appear in their proper character, 
jotwithſtanding our greateſt care. A 
cry good man may want ſome degrees 
f prudence, and a very good action 
Wome circumſtances which may be ne- 
WE cilary to place them in a due light; and 
eerefore it may not appear ſtrange to us 
f they are ſometimes miſtaken, and op- 
oſed even by men, who are in general 
vers of thoſe who are good, and friends 
WF virtue. All moral virtue, we know, conſiſts 
a medium, and is on either fide parted 
att were but by a line, from its oppoſite 
Ws: and when the action approaches on 
dur ſide to the line of partition, it is 
ealjeven for a good man to miſtake it, 
and uch eaſier for malice to repreſent it 
as at exceſs, and expoſe it to the re- 
proacl and penalties of a tranſgreſſion. 
We mt reflect, 

; zdlyſrhat no human virtue is perfect, 
without mixture of ſome real failings 
and impfections. Surpriſe, weakneſs, 


or paſlion ill ſometimes betray the beſt 
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of us into actions not defenſible z and 
theſe we mult always expect to be aggra- 
vated by the enemies of virtue, and re- 
8 to our greateſt diſadvantage. 

hey are fond of leſſening the diſparity 
of their own character, and bringing the 
virtuous down to a level with themſelves; 
and therefore they never fail of objecti 
ſuch defects in a good man as a proof 
his hypocriſy, that his vices are really as 

reat as their own, and only the more 

angerous, for being covered under a 
pretence of virtue. When we attend to 
theſe reflections, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
if good men and good actions are ſome- 
times miſtaken, often miſrepreſented, and 
ſuffer what is only due to evil actions and 
evil doers. , | 

And this we may apply particularly ts 
what, as I obſerved, was chiefly in the 
apoftle's view in the ſcripture before us; 
the reſentments of the public magiſtrate, 
whoſe power extending farther than all 
other men's, the inflictions of. it muſt be 
the greateſt of temporal evils, and the 
miſtaken applications of it the greateſt of 
temporal injuries. | | | 
Now when we conſider that our actions 

cannot come to the notice of perſons in 
that high ſtation, but as they are brought 
to them by report of others, and that ge- 
nerally through ſeveral ſucceflive convey- 
ances; and that if any one of theſe be 
partial or unjuſt, our behaviour cannot 
appear to them in its proper character: 
it we obſerve at the ſame time by how 
many ſtrong paſſions of intereſt, ambi- 
tion, or revenge, they who court the fa- 
vour of a prince are tempted to diſcredit 
others, to repreſent them as evil-doers, 
unfit for his truſt, diſaffected to his per- 
ſon and government, and enemies to the 
civil peace; how eaſy it is for malice to 
find or make colours for ſuch ſuggeſtions, 
how irreſiſtibly are they infuſed by con- 
tinual applications, and how difficultly 
— by thoſe who are accuſed ? 
When, I ſay, we take theſe and many 
other circumſtances, which will eaſily oc- 
cur to us, into our thoughts, we cannot 
wonder if even good princes are ſome- 
times impoſed on, and provoked to treat 
as evil-doers perſons of the greateſt merit 
and innocence. It was by theſe evil arts 
and infinuations that not only a Nero and 
a Domitian, but even a Trajan and Anto- 
ninus, merciful and virtuous princes, were 


prevailed on to perſecute a religion, the 
| | moſt 
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moſt barmleſs and inoffenſive, and the moſt 
friendly to government that ever ap- 
peared in the world. | | | 
. Nay ſometimes it muſt be expected to 
happen, that virtue itſelf may be the di- 
rect and immediate occaſion of our ſuf- 
fering. We have before obſerved, that 
wicked men have even by principle and 
conſtitution a ſecret antipathy to good 
men, by which they are prepared to do 
every thing that may leſſen their eſteem, 
and render them vile and infamous in the 
eyes of the world: and as puniſhment is 
in common opinion a preſumption of 
guilt, in the ſame proportion that wicked 
men are poſſeſſed of power, good men 
muſt expect to ſuffer. Their virtue itſelf 
renders them offenſive to men. hardened 
in a contrary diſpoſition ; their lives are a 
continual reproach to vice, and their 
actions muſt often in a courſe of duty 
croſs upon the ſchemes, and obſtruct the 
deſigns, of unrighteous power. It is a 
common remark of the Roman hiſtorians, 


that under ſome of their bad emperors, it 


was a dangerous thing to be virtuous, and 
that men were forced to diſſemble their 
merit, and diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome 
faſhionable vices, to avoid the jealouſy 
and reſentments of thoſe in power: but 
tis our holy religion will never permit us 
to do. If we thus pleaſe men, we can- 
not alſo be the ſervants of Chriſt. We 
are not at liberty to decline the obedience 
we owe to any one command of God, in 
compliment to the paſſions of men. And 
if the duties of our ſtation require us to 
ſtand in the gap, and oppoſe ourſelves to 
the overflowing of ungodlineſs, to ſuc- 
cour the injured, and appear in defence 
of the oppreſſed, we are bound to act up 
to the occaſion, though in every ſuch 
caſe it is evident that our religion and 
virtue will be ſo far from a protection to 
us, that it muſt provoke the utmoſt re- 
ſentment from the powers of the world, 
and derive the whole ſtorm of their 
wrath upon our heads. 
Bleſſed be God, the fundamental laws 
of our conſtitution, and the juſtice of our 
erament, ſecure us, as far as we are 
capable of being ſecured in this world, 
from all apprehenſions of this kind, and 
encourage us to hope that innocence and 


duties of our religion, cannot ſuffer 


among us under public reſentment, but 


_ through ſuch miſtakes or miſrepreſent- 
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have made this proviſion, if we bye 


| ſhall find ſupport, and even matte/0 


virtue, a firm adherence to the faith and 
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ations, as no human polity can proy 
againſt, But the — "Rwy, 
manifeſtly poſſible. The ſword of 4M 
magiſtrate has been even intention 
drawn againſt virtue and religion, 1 | 
therefore may be again: and ſhould v 
ſet, this caſe wholly aſide ; yet when y 
conſider how often public juſtice, » 
the moſt upright adminiſtration, will x 
impoſed on by invidious ſuggeſtions, hu 
impoſſible it is to guard again falſe . 
cuſations ſupported by perjury, and th 
ſo long as malice or ambition, envy q 
revenge, are found among mankind, i. 
ſtances will not be wanting of theſe w. 
righteous practices; we may be ſure » 
find at all times ground enough fot th, WM 
ſuppoſition in my text, that the innocen 
may ſometimes ſuffer, nay ſuffer even f 
righteouſneſs ſake. 

Upon the whole then it appears, 

That the preceding aſſertion of tie 
apoltle is to be taken, with its proper x. 
ſtriction, as generally not univerſally tr. 
Generally, and in the ordinary courſe WA 
things, they, who are followers of d 
which is good, will be protected fn 
harm, and therefore, notwithſtanding 
theſe exceptions, virtue and innocence 
are our wiſeſt choice, and render us fir 
more ſecure both from private and pub. 
lic injuries, than they can be who truſ 
in the unrighteous arts of worldly cun- 
ning, and ſtrengthen themſelves in their 
ungodlineſs. And this was ſurely enough 
to recommend ſuch a conduct to cur 
choice and preference : more certainty 
than is here implied, the maxims of hu- 
man life, and the wiſeſt directions for 
preſent happineſs, will not admit of. But 
the apoſtle carries the argument fil 
farther; and ſuppoſing the worſt tat 
can befall us in exception to his gene 
rule, yet ſtill he perfuades us to be to 
lowers of that which is good: for if 


with us a conſcience void of offence,/* 


joy, from this reflection, that we fer 
for righteouſneſs ſake, and be induſd to 
think the affliction itſelf an honoy and 
happineſs to us. Which is the thd ge. 
neral conclufion from my text, nich 
propoſed to inſiſt on: a doctrine /f great 
importance, and which deſery to 
farther enlarged on, than the pſent op- 
portunity will permit. 
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irtue and Piety our beſt Security. 


E ; I PET. 111. 13. 14. 
do is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
pf that which is good ? 


t and if you ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy 
5e. 


as import of this ſcripture I propo- 
, ſed to conſider in theſe three conclu- 
os, which ſeemed fully to comprehend 
intention of the holy writer. 


1. That a ſteady practice of the duties 
ecribed by the goſpel, is the wiſeſt and 
os ecfedual proviſion againſt thoſe evils 
ich we are expoſed to from the malice 
paſſions of men. Nevertheleſs, 
J. That this proviſion will not always 
We ffectual to ſecure us from thoſe evils 
Wha the innocent, notwithſtanding this 
eface, may ſometimes ſuffer, yea ſuffer 
or being innocent. But then, ; 
Il. He who has made this proviſion 
ill ind ſupport, and even happineſs, un- 
er the worſt that can befall him, from 
is reflection, that he ſuffers for right- 
ouſneſs ſake, | 


In treating the former of theſe heads, 
= endeavoured to ſhew, that the good and 
rirtuous have a ſpecial intereſt in the pro- 
edion of God: that the conduct of life, 
uplied in this character, is itſelf a ſecu- 
Wy to us, that the duties enjoined by 
rr religion are, in their nature, ſuch as 
et only offer no provocation to malice 
elf, but very much reftrain its power 
> harm us: fich as recommend us to 
zneral favour and eſteem, and oblige the 
&atitude of mankind to ſhew kindneſs and 

\evolence towards us: ſuch as put us 
uner the profeſſed protection of all laws, 
awhich it is the intereſt of the ma- 


gilt te to defend and encourage. But 
then 


III obſerved, that this general con- 
cluſioaꝗqmits ſeveral exceptions. That 


we Mt ſometimes expect our to be 
evil ſpen of, miſunderſt even by 
good m, and invidiouſly repreſented 
by wick 


men; and under theſe appear- 
ances of il, be attended with public or 


Private kentments, and derive on us 
ſuch treat 


ders, 


Ni that ſometimes our virtue 


8 
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int as is due only to evil- 
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itſelf may be the occaſion of our ſuffer- 
ings, and a firm perſeverance in duty, 
the immediate provocation of wicked men 
to harm us. 5 
And therefore, to obviate theſe ob- 
jections, and render the perſuaſion of the 
apoſtle to follow that which is good, com- 
plete and effectual, it is neceſſary for us 
to attend to what he ſuggeſts in te 
IIId place, That if we have made the 
do he recommends, if we have 
en followers of that which is good, 
though our innocence may ſometimes fail 
of protecting us from ſufferings, it will 
give us a full equivalent in ſupporting us 
under them; nay, we may find reaſons 


not only to bear the affliction with pa- 


tience, but even to eſteem ourſelves hap- 
Py, whenever we ſuffer for righteouſneſs 
ſake. | 

The application of this noble. motive 
of our religion, is what I reſerved for 
your preſent meditations. 

And becauſe the foundation of this 
ſupport under ſufferings, is the innocence 
of the ſufferer, and men are apt to take 


to themſelves the comfort of ſuffering for 


righteouſneſs ſake, when they have no 
title to this plea; and either through par- 
tiality or hypocriſy, pretend conſcience 
and obedience to God, when they really 
ſuffer as evil-doers, it will be proper for 
us, 

iſt, To inquire when we may be ſatiſ⸗ 
fied that we {offer for righteouſneſs ſake, 

I ſhall then ſhew, 

2dly, The ſupport and comfort which 
will ariſe to us from this reflection, when- 
ever we can truly apply it to our ſuffer- 
ings. | | 
As to injuries of a private nature, 
which flow from the malice of particular 
men, if we have given juſt provocations 
of reſentment, or ſuch as, in a common 
eſtimate of the paſſions of mankind, may 
be expected to irritate their revenge, 
though the avenger may fin in his re- 
ſentment, yet the evils produced by it 
muſt be received by us as the effects of 
our own miſconduR, and cannot be char- 
ged to the account of righteouſneſs, un- 
leſs the action be ſuch as we are bound 


in ſtriet duty to God or our neighbour to 
perform. N 


But injuries of this kind, and the oc-. 
caſions of them, being leſs capable of 
rule, and leſs conſiderable in their effects, 
than thoſe which are derived from pub- 


lic 
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lic. power; and theſe latter being princi- 
pally, if not only in the apoſtle's view, 


in this ſcripture I ſhall chiefly attend to 
theſe. | | 

The only caſes in which we can ſuffer 
for righteouſneſs ſake, under the inflic- 
tions of public power, are either when 
Juſt laws are unrighteouſly applied in the 
execution, or when the law itſelf 1s un- 
juſt, and requires us to do what a ſupe- 
rior law forbids, | 

As to the firſt caſe, corrupt and wicked 
as the world is, virtue and juſtice con- 
tinue ſtill to be venerable names, to which 
the moſt diſſolute will not openly re- 
nounce their title ; and accordingly, the 
moſt unrighteous power was never pro- 
feſſedly exerted in the oppreſſion of vir- 
tue and innocence as ſuch, but under the 
colour and ſuggeſtion of ſome crime, ac- 
knowledged in general to deſerve the in- 
fliction. Now, if a man be really guilty 
of the crime objected, however virtuous 
or praiſe-worthy he may be in other parts 
of his character, he cannot pretend that 
his puniſhment is unjuſt, or that he ſuf- 
fers for righteouſneſs ſake. Nay, if he 
has not taken due care to guard againſt 
the appearances of evil, if his conduct 
has the outward marks or ſymptoms of 
guilt, the miniſters of public juſtice can- 
not be charged with iniquity for reſent- 
ing it, in a manner agreeable to the laws 
of that community in which they preſide. 
Human juſtice can look no farther than 
the overt action, and the apparent cha- 
racters of it; and therefore, whatever 
any one ſuffers under ſuch legal pre- 
ſumptions of evil, he muſt take as a con- 
ſequence, if not of his guilt, yet of his 
great indiſcretion. 

In the ſecond caſe, when the matter of 
the law is ſuch, as falls properly under 
the direction of a human legiſlature, i. e. 

either ſuch actions as are of prior obli- 
gation, by the dictates of a ſuperior law; 
or ſuch as are left indifferent, neither 
commanded nor forbidden by any law 
of God, poſitive or natural; whatever 
we ſuffer for difobedience to ſuch laws, 
cannot be on account of conſcience to- 
wards God, or for righteouſneſs ſake ; 
for where the action enjoined is a duty of 
prior obligation by the law of God, man 
only requires under civil penalties, what 
God et ode under natural or ſpiritual, 
and conſequently we cannot diſobey the 
one, but we mult at the ſame time diſ- 


| obey the other. 
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And where the mats, 
of the human law is ſuch actions 28 x 
neither commanded nor forbidden 
God, it is evident, that by obeying ſu 
law of man, we cannot diſobey any las 
of God (for the law of God, in thi 
caſe, is ſuppoſed perfectly filent) ; ſo 
where there is no law there is no tranſgry. 
ion. Objections againſt the law as in. 
expedient, or not conducive to the en 
it propoſes, can be no reaſon in cor. 
ſcience for declining obedience to it: 
becauſe the nature of foctety requires, 
that in prudential conſiderations, public 
authority ſhould judge for the whole, and 
conclude the ſentiments of every private 
member. The ſubje& therefore cannot 
act contrary to any duty, in ſubmitting tq 
ſuch reſolutions ; and conſequently, what 
ever he ſuffers in refuſal of ſuch ſubmi 
ſion, he ſuffers not for righteouſneſs ſak, 
but as an evil-doer, an oppoler of authy- 
rity, acting within the Juſt limits of its 
power. | | 

If a man miſtakes the nature of {ke 
action enjoined, and under a miſperſu- 
ſion of conſcience, refuſes obedience to 
the law of his ſuperiors, as contrary to 
the law of God, as commanding ſome- 
thing which he forbids, or forbidding 
ſomething which he commands ; in thus 
caſe it is plain, 

1ſt, That the internal circumſtances of 
the error which may poflibly excuſe it 
before God, are undiſcernable by men, 
They cannot certainly diftinguiſh be- 
tween a real and pretended perſuaſion of | 
conictence ; and if this plea were to be 
always admitted in exemption from pu- 
niſhment, no laws would be of any forc 
or uſe. Where indeed it can be equitab! 
preſumed, that the error is purely inv 
luntary, and the man, notwithſtanding 
innocent before God, and the action” 
example have no manifeſt evil tender” 
there may be reaſons for human juftiy to 
abate of the ſeverity of the Jaw/"d 
deal tenderly with the offender. / But 
this mult be left wholly to the +» "5 
of thoſe in authority: and if, inſe re- 
ſalt of their conſideration, theydeter- 
mine to inflict the penalties ofſe law, 
their ſentence muſt be acquieſc: in, and 
eſteemed even by the offender mſelf to 
be legally juſt. And, 

zdly, With regard to the igment of 
God upon the action (on at etumption 


of which alone, either the As faction = 
e 


” 
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de actors conſcience, or the indulgence 
authority to him can rationally be 
dunded), before his approbation of the 
nan, or his excuſe of the action can be 
reſumed, the error muſt appear ſuch as 
ay conſiſt with an honeſt, upright, and 
amble heart, free from pride or obſti- 
acy, and not biaſed by any corrupt 
2 1otive ; ſuch as a good man, and a good 
eie, with due attention, might fall 
ao. But alas! if we look over the 
pretended martyrologies of late ages, 
bow many inſtances occur to us, to which 
Charity itſelf cannot extend theſe cha- 
ragers | How numerous are the examples 

(anoniſed for ſaints and confeſſors, who 
rave ſuffered for ſuch crimes, as the firſt 
—_ 2:5 of natural reaſon, the plain rules 
of the goſpel, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human ſociety, condemn |! ſuch 
actions, as the ignorance of their nature 
muſt itſelf be a fin not to be excuſed. 
Nay, ſome of them have gone ſo far as 
to acknowledge the actions they have 
committed to be ſimply, and in them- 
ſelves evil, but have pretended the pious 
ends they ſought by them ſanctified the 
villany, and changed its nature. Our 
own hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtances of 
more than one kind of enemies who have 
defended perjury, parricide, aſſaſſinations, 
and rebellion, to be lawful, in order to 
introduce their own ſchemes of religion 
and government, and ſubvert that eſta- 
bliſhed, while the profeſſion has been a 
zeal to afſert the cauſe, and promote the 
lory of God; and to thoſe who have 
uffered in theſe wicked attempts, has 
been aſcribed the honour of martyrdom. 
But I truſt we have not ſo learned Chriſt, 
and will never be perſuaded, that the 
leaſt evil can be juſtihed by a pretence 
of promoting the greateſt good by it. 
The religion of the holy Jeſus abhors to 
be affited by ſuch principles as theſe ; 
nor will he ever acknowledge thoſe as 
conſeſſors for him, who ſuffer under the 
demerit of ſuch crimes. 

But farther ; though the principle an 
end by which we are influenced be good, 
and the actions by which we endeavour 
to promote it, be to ſome perſons, and 
in ſome circumſtances, not only lawful, 
but a duty; yet if to us, in our ſtations 
and circumſtances, they are improper 
and unlawful, whatever we ſuffer in con- 
ſequence of ſuch actions, cannot be placed 
to the account of righteouſneſs, 
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Thus, for inſtance, the infliction ' of 
corporal puniſhment, and, in ſome caſes, 
even of death itſelf, may be the duty of 
a magiſtrate. But if a private perſon 
takes upon him to do this, his puniſhment 
will be juſt, neither can he pretend that 
he ſuffers for righteouſneſs ſake. And 
ſo again, it may be the duty of perſons 
in ſome ſtations, and who are intruſted 
with the defence of public liberties, to 
oppoſe with zeal the errors or oppreſſions 
of public adminiſtrations ; but in a pri- 
vate perſon, the ſame actions would be 
mutiny and ſedition: he acts out of his 
poſt and calling, and whatever inconve- 
niencies he derives on himſelf by ſuch 2 
conduR, are but the juſt conſequences of 
it : he ſuffers as an evil-doer, as afſum- 
ing ſuch liberties as are inconſiſtent with 
any order or government amon 
mankind. It is our duty to oppoſe uli 
unrighteouſneſs, within the compaſs of our 
ſtation; but it is not our duty to go out 
of our ſtation on any pretence, and in- 
trude into an office which does not be- 
long to us. HK, 

I may add farther, that whatever may 
be the occaſion of our ſufferings, yet un- 
leſs we ſuffer like chriſtans, with that 
meekneſs which our religion preſcribes ; 
if we betray a ſpirit of unpatience and 
revenge under our ſufferings, we may 
not aſſume the character, or promiſe our- 
ſelves the reward, of thoſe who ſuffer for 
righteouſneſs ſake. 

The limits under which the apoſtle 
aſſerts this concluſion of my text in the 
preceding chapter, will, if duly attended 
to, direct us in the application of it. 
T his (ſays he) is thank-worthy, if a man, 
for conſcience towards God, endures grief, 
fuffering wrong fully : for what glory is it, 
if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
ſhall take it patiently ? But if, when ye de 
well, and ſuffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable to God. From which 
ſcripture it is evident, 1ſt, That unleſs 
we ſuffer really tor conſcience ſake; 2dly, 
Though we ſuffer for conſcience ſake, yet 
unleſs we ſuffer wrongfully ; unleſs the 
actions, which under that perſuaſion we 
are led to, are in their nature ſuch as no 
puniſhment is due to; and, 3dly, Unleſs 
we take patiently, even what we thus 
wrongfully ſuffer, neither the character 
deſcribed by the apoſtle, nor the encou- 
ragement here given to it, will belong to 
us. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe "exceptions being admitted, it 
will be eaſy to colle& when we may be 
truly ſaid to ſuffer for righteouſnels ſake. 
And here it may be proper to premiſe 
that an abſolute ſinleſs innocence, in all 

ts of our life, is not neceſſary to aſ- 

re our title to the encouragement of my 
text; becauſe if this were the condition 
of it; it could never be applied to any 
man living, or to any caſe that can ariſe: 


it muſt therefore be ſufficient to our con- 


ſolation, if we can apply the character to 
the particular occafion of our ſufferings. 

|, Then, we may take to ourſelves 
this comfort, when the action for which 
we ſuffer is ſuch as we are maniteſtly 
obliged to, whether it be the general 


duty of all men, or of all chriſtians, or 


the particular duty of our office and ſta- 
tion in church or ſtate. For every part 
of our duty, civil as well as what may 
ſtrictly be called religious, is enjoined 
under the ſanctions and encouragements 
of the goſpel; and therefore, he who 
fuffers for an act of civil juſtice proper to 
his ſtation, will be entitled to the happi- 
neſs here promiſed, as well as he who 
ſuffers for profeſſing the chriftian faith. 
And though the chriſtian religion as ſuch 
neither preſcribes, nor admits any other 
defence againſt the oppoſitions of civil 
power, than prayers and tears, reaſon 
and perſuaſion, and the influences of a 
holy inoffenſive behaviour; yet when the 
laws of that religion are incorporated 
into, and made a part of the laws of the 
land, the ſubject has the ſame right of 
being protected by thoſe laws, as by any 
other laws of that community. The 
— of that religion becomes a 

ranch, and ſurely a moſt valuable branch, 
of his legal property. And though his 
religion will not juſtify him in doing any 
thing in defence of this or any other 
claim, beyond the legal powers of his 
ſtation; yet whatever within that compaſs 


it is lawful, or his duty to do, in aſſertion 


of any other legal right, from public or 
private attempts againſt it, it will be 
equally lawful, or his duty to do, in aſ- 
ſertion of this right: and conſequently, 
whatever he may ſuffer from the reſent- 
ments of thoſe whom he may be obliged 
to oppoſe, will be as truly ſuffering for 
righteouſneſs ſake, in one caſe, as in 
the other. | | 

2dly, When we ſuffer under a miſtaken 
perſuaſion of dirty, if the nature of the 


' plea is real or pretended ;' yet God, why 


accept the man as ſuffering for conicience 
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action be ſuch as a good man might eafily 
miſapprehend it, and we have diſpaflig, 
ately and attentively conſidered it, an 
the motives that lead us to it; thou 

this plea cannot without the greateſt in. 
convemencies be admitted as a ſufficient 
excuſe before a human tribunal, because 
it cannot be diſcerned by man when thi 


ſees the integrity of the heart, and the 
innocence of the will, will doubtleſs ad. 
mit it: and, though he diſapproves the 
particular action tor which he ſutfers, wil 


ſake, and for his obedience to that great 
law of acting according to the beſt light 
he had, or 1n thoſe circumſtances could 
have. 

In ſum; however difficult it may 
ſometimes be, to judge for other men in 
theſe caſes, it cannot be often difficult for 
an honeſt man to determine for himſelf, 
Others we may perhaps impoſe on with 
pretences of conſcience, and proteſtatiom 
of innocence, but our own hearts are not 
eaſily deceived : we cannot but knoy 
whether we are really guilty of the fad 
charged upon us, or not. And as to the 
nature of the action, the rules and mea- 
ſures of our duty (in the moſt conſider. 
able parts of it) are plain and legible to 
the meaneſt capacities; and in caſes re- 
ally doubtful, it is neither hard to reſolve 
where we ſhould apply ourſelves for in- 
formation, nor how far we ſhould be go- 
verned by it: and as to the motives of 
our conduct, they mult be in every one's 
view, who obſerves what paſtes in our 
own mind. If then we ſincerely exa- 
mine our actions by theſe rules, which it 
15 manifeſtly in every one's power to do, 
we cannot often miſtake a fin for a duty, 
and conſequently cannot often be at a loſs 
to know, whether what we at any time 
ſuffer from the public or private re- 
ſentments of men, be for righteouſne6 
ſake, ornot. Whatever by a due and 
attentive application of the proper rules 
of action appears to be a duty of the 
ſtation we are placed in, we are bound to 
perform, whatever penalties from our ſu- 
periors, or whatever inconveniencies from 
the paſſions of our equals, or inferiors, 
it may expoſe us to. And whatever we 
ſuffer from either for ſo doing, if we en- 
dure it with that meekneſs and refig-4 
nation our religion preſeribes, we have 
the encouragement of the apoſtle to think 

1· 
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. honour and happineſs to us; which 


le f ry | 4 
int I undertook to prove. This 
* z doctrine difficultly received 
the firſt propoſition of it by our Lord, 
hard ſaying, which the averſions of 
voluptuous nature to preſent pain 
uld not eaſily be reconciled to; but yet 
find the ſame taught as a concluſion 
natural reaſon. There is nothing 
pre frequently aſſerted, among the 
ixims even of heathen morality, than 
e glory of ſuffering for virtue, Theſe 
che circumſtances in which they de- 
It to repreſent their hero, as the 
reateſt advantage to his character, and 
which he ſhined with the moſt diſtin- 
iſhed luſtre. It is true indeed, that if 
e many fine things they have ſaid on 
Wis topic are called to a ſtrict exam- 
non, the principles whence they argued 
pear hardly ſtrong enough to bear the 
eight laid upon them. The building 
as beautiful in the ſtructure, but weak 
dme foundation. The rewarding vir- 
e with itſelf, and the paradox they ad- 
cd upon that ſcheme, that a virtuous 
an could not be miſerable even in tor- 
tents, were too viſionary and romantic 
annes, to expect much influence on 
practice of mankind. The conclu- 
Won was uſeful, and conducive to the 
ppineſs of men, if they could be pre- 
ailed on to receive an encouragement to 
eat and good actions, and a ſupport 
ader all the diſtreſſes that could attend 
em: but ſtill there was a defect in the 
rinciples it was built on, and till this was 
emoved, all the oratory of the preacher 
mounted only to this, that it was an 
pinion of good tendency, and that it 
Pas worth the while of mankind to be 
Weceived into it. Some few indeed 
Wmong them ventufed: farther, and en- 
ouraged men to hope a future recom- 
enſe from the juſtice of God for all 
Rey ſuffered in the cauſe of virtue. They 
ere here upon right ground, if they 
Would have maintained it ; but their ar- 
Wgumnents upon this proſpect were but con- 
edural. Natural reaſon was here at the 
a of its line: it ſtood upon the ſhore, 
d looked with ſolicitude into the ocean 
f eternity. The eye reached but a 
ale way, and was then loſt in clouds 
l darkneſs: ſomething it was probable 
ight be beyond its preſent view, but 

lat it was, or whether any thing at all, 
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1 
reaſon could not with aſſurance deter- 
mine. And as it uſually happens to per- 
ſons who look with long attention on a 
proſpect, where nothing is diſtinctly per- 
ceived, that ſome will fancy they ſee, 
and others for the credit of being diſco- 
verers will pretend to ſee various appear- 
ances; ſo it was in this caſe; the ſictions 
of poet and the conjectures or vanity of 
philoſophers, undertook to form various 
ſcenes of this terra incognita, which were 
received according to the eſteem of the 
reporters, or the credulity of the hear- 
ers; the one ſerved to amuſe the ſuper- 
ſtition of the vulgar, and the other the 
diſputations of the curious, but in the 
reſult afforded no rational ſatisfaction: 
the certainty of the concluſion depended 


on the will of God, and could not other- 


wiſe be known but by revelation. The 
preſumption indeed of a future ftate was 
very great, and general among mankind ; 
but it prevailed not as a firm concluſion 
of reaſon, from which few attempted, 
and none were able to deduce it with clear 
evidence, but either as a remain of ori- 
ginal tradition, or as a perſuaſion agree- 
able to the intereſt and wiſhes of men. 
But what I would obſerve hence to my 
preſent purpoſe is, that if theſe dark 
views, and confuſed ſentiments of a fu- 
ture ſtate, were able to infuſe into man- 
kind ſuch a conſciouſneſs of the dignity 
of their nature, and the diſhonour of a 
baſe action, as appeared among ſome of 
the heathens : if they could give firm- 
neſs and courage to the innocent, and 
patience, and even cheerfulneſs, to ſuf- 
tering virtue ; in how much greater pro- 
portion mult theſe effects be derived from 
the proſpects of the goſpel? The veil is 
now drawn, the clouds and darkneſs 
which intercepted our view diſpelled, and 
the eye ſtrengthened by faith is enabled 
to look into the awful ſcene, is aſſured of 
the reality of the viſion, by a divine re- 
velation indiſputably atteſted, and be- 
holds in it ſuch rewards and penalties at- 
tending human actions, as render all their 
preſent conſequences trifling and incon- 
ſiderable. 

The chriſtian has always before him 
that ſentence of his Lord, — This do and 
thou ſhalt live: the rule of his duty, and 
his encouragement to perform it. And 
though he is in general aſſured, that 
godlineſs has the promiſes of the life 
that now 1s, as well as of that which is 

to 
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to come; and is ordinarily and in its na- 
ture our beſt ſecurity from preſent evils, 
yet he is prepared to expect many ex- 
ceptions to this rule. He remembers 
chat it is a condition of his profeſſion, to 
take up his croſs and follow his Maſter; 


That whoever will live godly in this 


auorld, muſt ſuffer perſecution ; that ini- 
quity will ſometimes abound, and that his 
religion itſelf, and the duties it preſcribes, 
will ſometimes expoſe him to the malice 
and reſentments of unrighteous men. 
But whenever this happens, he is pre- 
pared for the ſhock ; he has a firm ſup- 

rt in the promiſes of God, and the 
Elinguithed portion of glory which 
awaits his ſufferings. He recollects with 
. unſpeakable pleaſure thoſe words of his 
— leſed are you when men hate 
you, and penſecute you, and fpeak all manner 
of evil of you, for my ſake and the goſpel : 
| rejoice and be exceeding glad in that day, 
for great is your reward in heaven. He 
looks up to thoſe great examples of his 
religion, who have gone before him in 
the fame paths of ſorrow : to the captain 
of his ſalvation, the author and finiſher 
of his faith, who was made perfect 
through ſufferings, far greater and more 
undeſerved than his: to apoſtles, pro- 
phets, and that noble army of martyrs, 
who had trials of cruel mockings and 
ſcourgings, of bonds and impriſonments, 
of racks and croſſes, not accepting deli- 
verance, that they might obtain a better 
reſurrection. Supported by theſe ani- 
mating views of his faith, and encou- 
raged by ſo many glorious examples of 
the power of it, he can triumph in the 
midſt of torments, and rejoice that he is 
called to the honour of ſuffering for 
righteouſneſs ſake. 

Upon the whole then it appears to us, 
from the apoſtle's reaſoning in this ſcrip- 
ture, that the promiſes of God, and the 
nature and tendency of the duties en- 
Joined by our religion, aſſure us, that a 
condud of life agreeable to it, is our beſt 
ſecurity from thoſe manifold evils we are 
expoſed to, in an unrighteous and paſ- 
fionate world ; that it will generally aſ- 
ſuage the malice, and reſtrain the power, 
of thoſe who would hurt us. And on 
the contrary it is manifeſt, that vice and 
irreligion are far more obnoxious to theſe 
evils, offer greater provocations to the 
reſentments of men, and are leſs de- 


fended from the effects of them. But 
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to ſupport us under the worſt we can ſuf 
in conſequence of it. 


| Sea, th 
then it is alſo here ſuppoſed, that; 

courſe of human a we muſt 5 
frequent exceptions to theſe rules; th 
it will ſometimes happen to the rightecu 
according to the work of the wicks, 
that good and godly men may ſometing 
ſuffer, yea ſuffer for righteouſneſs (4k, 
But what, ſhall we conclude from hend, 
that there is no profit in being follower; i 
that which is good, and making our yy 
perfect? No, ſurely : there is ſtill encyy, 
ragement enough to perſevere in dig, 
ſince the reflection on our own innocence, 
and the promiſes of the goſpel, are abt 


The God whon 
we faithfully ſerve, we know to be or 
friend, a friend who will not leave us ny 
forſake us; who will either remove on 
burden, or increaſe our ſtrength to her 
it; or, which is a proſpect of till mor 
encouragement, will reward the light i 
fliction that can endure but for a momen;, 
with a more exceeding and eternal weigit 
of glory. A good man under theſe n. 
flections 1s fortified againſt every event of 
life, his heart is eſtabliſhed, and will nt 
ſhrink, neither will he fear what man cu 
do unto him. 
But with the ungodly it is not fo: 1 
their vices render them more expoſed i 
theſe evils; ſo whenever they befall then, 
they are without hope or comfort unde 
them ; the reproaches of God and man, 
and their own conſcience, combine to- 
gether to add weight and terror to the 2. 
fliction, and leave them for their laſt re- 
courſe to blaſphemy and deſpair. But 
though we ſhould not be thus abandonel 
to fin, as this character ſeems to ſuppoſe; 
ang we may be able to reflect wit 
pleaſure on ſome parts of our conduit, 
yet if in the particular inſtance of our a- i 
fliftion we ſuffer as evil-doers, we cant WM 
but confeſs that we ſuffer deſervedly, 1 
conviction which at once takes from u 
all the conſolation of this ſcripture, tit 
applauſe of conſcience, and the proſped 
of reward from God. And though ve 
may hope comfortably, that God upo! 
our humiliation will pardon our ſin, 
through the merits of Chriſt accept out 
temporal ſufferings in atonement for i. 
E the joy that ariſes to us from ti 
ope is mixed and alloyed with the tean 
of the penitent, and is not like that 9c 
unſpeakable, and full of glory, wich 
ſhines forth in the triumphs of the ne 
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Let us then be convinced by this ſcrip- 
e. and what has occurred to us in re- 
aing on it, of what importance 1t 15 to 
ir preſent as well as fature happineſs, to 
ep innoceney, and take heed unto the 
ing that is right. This will be our 
guard in our paſſage through this 
le of miſery, will give us courage and 

\-erfulneſs through the ſeveral ſtages of 
r journey, and ſupport us under the 
ious evils that attend us in it. And 
ough a ſteady adherence to duty may 
Imetimes itſelf be an occaſion of our 
Wfering ; yet in the multitude of theſe 
rrows, the comforts that ariſe to us from 
WE: promiſes of God, will be able to re- 
em our ſouls, will conduct us with pa- 
ece, and even pleaſure, through our 
as, and infallibly bring us peace at 

e laſt. | 


SERMON VI. 
The Advantages of Humility. 


MATT. Xl. 29. 


a of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye ihall find reſt to your ſouls. 


yR1DE was the paſſion which made 
that fatal breach upon our innocence, 
which ſin and miſery entered, and gave 
ir enemy the triumph of ruining our 
ture, When therefore the Son of God 
came manifeſt in the fleſh, to undo this 
ork of the devil, he began our rege- 
ration, by endeavouring to reſtore che 
ul to its original temper and humility. 
greeably, in his firſt public addreſs to 
followers, we find an exhortation to 
Wis virtue, as a diſpoſition neceſſary to 
epare them to be his diſciples : Bleed 
be poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the king- 


Oe ts eh er 


ced to embrace the overtures he 
ought of pardon and reconciliation, 
2 mult be humbled to a ſenſe of their 
eſent gut and miſery, of their weak- 
i and inſufficiency to happineſs. In 
n would remedies be propoſed to him 
0 thought himſelf whole. Eſpecially 
u Was it, to expect the proud and 
ughty ſhould acknowledge the cha- 
er, and ſubmit to the direction, of the 
bly Jeſus: a teacher undiſtinguiſned 
any outward. advantages of birth, 
*auon, or authority, which might 


DOCTOR ROGERS, 


engage the reverence and attention of 


of God, Before men could be in- 
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mankind. And therefore, we find not 
many wiſe, not many mighty, became 
his converts. Few of the phariſees or 
rulers believed ; they contemned a preacher 
in the form of a ſervant, and ſcorned to 
receive inſtruction from the carpenter's 
ſon. His doctrine was plain and ſimple, 
unadorned with any of thoſe curious ſpe- 
culations, and profound ſubtilties, by 
which the ſchools of philoſophers and 
rabbies engaged the veneration of their 
tollowers; and was therefore to the Jews 
a ſtumbling-block, and by the Greeks 
accounted fooliſhneſs. To prepare men 
for ſuch a teacher and ſuch a doctrine, it 
was neceſſary to diſpoſſeſs them of a 
temper ſo impatient of inſtruction as pride 
and ſuffici cy; and by a previous hu- 
mility reconcile their averſions to the 
goſpel, 

The two terms of meekneſs and low- 
lineſs in my text, are diſtinguiſhed by 
moraliſts, as the one ſignifies a calmneſs 
of temper, in oppoſition to anger; the 
other, that modeſty and ſubmiſſion which 
is oppoſite to pride. But pride and anger 
are vices of a cloſe affinity. Only by 
pride cometh contention (ſays Solomon); 
and in another place, Proud and haughty 
ſcorner is his name, that dealeth in wrath, 
It is our pride gives a point to injuries 
and affronts. It is an opinion of ou 
merit, and right to the obſervance of the 
world, that gives every ſlight occaſion 
the power of raiſing that ferment in the 
ſoul. - Though the notions therefore of 

ride and anger are diſtin; yet ſince 
fumility is a remedy effectual to the cure 
of both, I ſhall confine my preſent re- 
flections to that virtue; and obſerve, 


I. Whence we are here directed to 
learn it. | | 

IT. I ſhall endeavour to recommend it 
from the encouragement here given, that 
it will bring reſt to our ſouls, 


I. We are to learn humility from 
Chriſt, becauſe it is a grace ſo peculiarly 
chriſtian, that no other moral inſtitution 
will furniſh us with it. h 

All the ancient ſchemes of morality, 
we find in general chargeable with this 
great defect, that they are advanced 
rather as arguments for men of learning 
to diſpute, on, and the ignorant to ad- 
mire, than as rules and directions of life, 
to be reduced to * : but i we look 

| 95 for 
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for the particular virtue of humility, it 
ſeems wholly forgot in their ſyſtems, 


Pride and vanity appear the e 


motives to all inquiries; an affectation to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the illiterate, 
rather than to inſtru an ignorant, or re- 
form a vicious world : and when they 
formed their hero, their great and per- 
fe& man, humility is left out of the cha- 
raQter ; it is diſparaged in their lectures, 
as an argument of a mean and cowardly 
ſpirit, and treated with ſcorn and ig- 
nominy. 

And though ſome few among them 
have declaimed with great appearance of 


zeal on the contempt of lend. yet when 


we examine theſe mortified pretenſions, 
we find theſe men to have deſpiſed the 
applauſe, with greater vanity than others 
urſued it: that eſteem was the mark 
hey aimed at, though they took a more 
covered and unobſerved path to reach it. 
And as to the Jews, the privilege of 
their ſeparation, their peculiar intercourſe 
with heaven, their deſcent from the pa- 
triarchs, and the promiſe of a Meſſiah in 
their ſeed, gave them even a national 
contempt of the Gentile world: they 
were taught to look upon the reſt of man- 
kind as common and unclean, and treat 
them as an inferior order of creatures. 


It was chriſtianity firſt taught the true 


doctrine of humility, checked that fierce- 
neſs and ftrife far priority which em- 
broiled the world, and reduced the pre- 
tenſions of mankind within the bounds of 
juſtice and ſobriety: and therefore it is 
from Chriſt we muſt learn humility. 

But eſpecially are we to learn it from 
him, becauſe he not only preſcribed this 
virtue, but was himſelf meek and lowly, 
the great pattern and example of it. He 
knew what authority the example of the 
teacher added to his doctrine, and was 
therefore himſelf a finleſs and exact pat- 
tern of all that holineſs and purity he 
enjoined on his diſciples. But humility 
is a virtue which ſhines with a peculiar 
eminence in his example, and is exhibit- 
ed to as in every part of his life and cha- 
rafter. What an amazing ſcene of con- 
deſcenſion opens itſelf to us in our very 
firſt reflection on him as a God incarnate ? 
With what aſtoniſhment do we conſider 
him emptying himſelf af majeſty, chang- 
ing. his glory into the fimilitude of his 
own creatures, and putting on the bur- 
den of fleſh and blood ? for thus was the 


. 


"theſe advantages, took upon him & 


f 


only begotten brought into the world 
He laid afide his majeſty and Omnipa, 
tence, he bowed the heavens and came 
down; and to deliver man, he abhony 
not the virgin's womb, Angels then. 
ſelves ſtood amazed at the wonderfy 
myſtery, when they ſaw their great Ly 
and Captain, him whom they had he 
uſed to worſhip and obey, condeſcend y 
appear in a nature ſo much inferior u 
their own. | 0 

Mortality, in its moſt defirable circyn, 
ſtances, has all its enjoyments ſo mii 
with pain and diſquiet, that inef:ble 1; 
been our Lord's humility in ſubmitti 
to this ſtate, though attended with all th 
advantages that eaſe, affluence, and auth, 
rity could derive on it. But the bleu 
Jeſus came not in a character to ſhax | 
the pleaſures or glories of life with u 
to be a prince or a ruler on earth: 1 
the meanneſs of his birth, the toils Ml 
indigence of his life, and the ſhame wii 
ignominy of his death, are all convincg 
arguments, that his kingdom was noo 
this world. Had he affected exten! 
pomp and figure, he might have engrd 
ed all the riches of the world; and 
the ſplendour of his court, as well ast 
dignity of his perſon, have been great 
than Solomon in all his glory, anda 
ceeded even the carnal expectation fi 
Jews. Heaven and earth were his cr 
tures, and at his command, and leg 
of angels attended ready to miniſter viii 
to him. But he voluntarily decluW 


form of a ſervant, and, as the Prop 
had foretold in that mournful deſcvi 
tion of him, he had no form nor con 
neſs, nor any beauty, that we ſhould ol 
fire him. The ordinary works of 2 
chanic trade employed his private yea 
and when he entered upon his public 
fice, he only changed his labour, andait 

to his poverty, and ſubmitted to a cond! 
below even the common proviſion 
life. Foxes had holes, and the birds | 
air neſts, but the Son of God had nat ul 

to lay his head, The only public hot 

he ſuffered to be given him, was tem 
ed with humility ; and the predict 
the Prophet was not more exadtly 
filled in the hoſannahs of his diſc 
than in the meekneſs wherewith Ie! 
ceived them, lowly, and fitting up 
aſs, If we attend him in his cons 


tions, we find him generally encomp 
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„ich the multitude,” and preaching the 
goſpel to the poor. His particular friends 
ind family were choſen out of the mean- 
| of the people; and among them he 
ppears rather as a ſervant than a maſter. 
came not (as he ſays). to be miniflered 
no, but to minifter, and to give his life a 
anſom for many. He gave his life, and 
ich amazing refignation humbled him- 
Af to the death of the croſs, the death 
of a ſlave and a malefactor. He cba, led 
is @ lamb to the ſlaughter, dragged to 
alvary without oppoſition or complaint, 
aud as a ſheep before her ſhearers ts dumb ; 
b he opened not his mouth. He might 
ave commanded legions to his reſcue, 
r by one ſingle act of omnipotence have 
leſtroyed his enemies; but he, in his hu- 
miliation, ſuppreſſed his almighty power, 
either reſented nor revenged the injuries 
e received, but patienily was numbered 
with the tranſgreſſors. Ne 
Thus meek and lowly was our divine 
aſter ; and whoever will be his diſciple, 
required to follow his Reps, to walk as 
We walked, to let that mind be in him which 
Was 2 in Chrift Feſus. And it is ob- 
rrrable, that there is no act of his life, 
Wo which he ſo particularly called the at- 
eation of his diſciples, as to that ſur- 
riſing example of his humility, in wath- 
Ws their feet; and the inference he di- 
eds chem to make from it is, that if he, 
eeir Lord and Maſter, had deſcended to 
mean an act of ſervitude to them, 
och more ought they to be ready in the 
ee offices, to one another. This indeed 
a an action which appears no way con- 
ucive to the end of his miſſion, but as it 
commended and preſcribed humility. 
0 argument could be drawn hence for 
Wc conviction of mankind : it could, 
terefore, have no other view than their 
Witrution, and to enforce the practice of 
1s virtue, That we may be prevailed 
to be thus meek and lowly as he was, 
t us, 
II. Attend to the encouragement given 
Me ball find reſt to our ſouls. 
By the reſt here promiſed, may be un- 
ritood either that eternal reſt which re- 
ains to the people of God, the final 
ward of our obedience; or that tran- 
illity of mind, which is the ſpring and 
undation of our preſent felicity. With 
ſpect to the former, it is humility which 
mms and improves thoſe graces of re- 


Von, and prepares us for that bleſſed 


ſociety, whence malice, faction, and envy, 
every proud and diſquieting thought, will 
be excluded; which inſpires us with the 
reſignation of creatures, the allegiance 
of ſubjects, and the contrition of finners. 
And as pride expelled the apoſtate an- 
gels from the preſence of God, and the 
ation they held in his favour ; ſo hu- 
mility muſt qualify us to ſucceed to the 
glories from which they fell. But I think 


the connection of the words determines - 


the reſt here promiſed, to ſome imme- 
diate effect of this virtue, by which the 
preſent burden of duty is rendered light 
and eaſy. For the characters of a yoke 
and burden, under which our Lord here 
repreſents his religion, can with no con- 
ſiſtency be extended to another life. And 
fince the burden to be relieved is ſome- 
thing preſent, the reſt or relief here pro- 
miſed muſt be ſomething preſent too : and 
even in this view, we may find encou- 
ragements enough to recommend the prac- 
tice of humility, 

The peace of a ſatisfied mind is ſo ne- 
ceſſary an ingredient of human felicity, 
that without it all our acquiſitions are 
taſteleſs and inſipid. This is the end 
which avarice propoſes in wealth, ambi- 
tion in honour, and pride in glory and 
diſtinction. All theſe eager and painful 
purſuits are directed to ſome attainments 
which they hope will ſet them at reft. 
But the diſquiet, the fears, the diſappoint- | 
ments, which continually attend us in the 
paſſage, may convince us that we are 
not in the paths which lead to happineſs. 
Or, however the hopes of the proſpect 
may ſupport our expeRation, the attain- 
ment ſeldom fails to convince us of our 
error. When the briſkneſs of defire is 
over, and we come calmly to value our 
purchaſe, we ſoon diſcover the deluſion, 
and grow indifferent to what we before 
purſued with the greateſt fondneſs and 
application. We have perhaps gained a 

oſt we aimed at; but when we come to 

ook round us from the aſcent we have 
made, we diſcern ſome farther want to 
engage our defires, and pive us the la- 
bour of a freſh purſuit. When we have 
reached even the higheſt pitch that am- 
bition can aſpire to, the ſame uneaſineſs 
haunts us till : and when the mind can 
amuſe itſelf with no farther expeQation, 
it is apt to turn back again, to imagine 
it has overlooked ſome happineſs in its 
paſſage, which a more attentive ſearch 
| L 2 maß 
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may recover. From this principle, we 
may account for thoſe examples of princes 
who have retired from the row of 
a throne, to try again the pleaſures of a 

rivate life. It was this led Tiberius 
into that infamous retreat, when he de- 
ſerted an empire for a private indulgence 
to his luſts. For we are not to charge 
that debauch ſo much on the peculiar 
ſenſuality of that emperor, as the expe- 
rienced emptineſs of his preſent acqui- 
ſitions, and that reſtleſs GEL which 
is inſeparable from a mind diſappointed 
in its purſuits of happineſs ; and which 
forced a much wiſer prince than him, 
when he had run through all the ſchemes 
of ſatisfaction that paſſion could ſuggeſt 
and empire furniſh, at laſt to contels, 
full of the conviction, that ail was wa- 
rity and vexation of ſpirit. No, if we 
expect to find happineſs, we muſt ſeek 
for it at home, and lay the foundation of it 


in our own humility. By his grace we are 


prepared to acquieſce in every diſpenſa- 
tion of providence, and confine our wants 
and deſires to our preſent circumſtances. 
And he who can put an end to his wiſhes, 
with the ſame labour puts an end to his 
uneaſineſs too; for uneaſineſs is the na- 
tural motive of deſire, and reciprocally, 
he whoſe deſires are ſatisfied, has all 
the happineſs that is attainable in this 
life. | 
The fat greater part of the miſeries 
we complain of, we create to ourſelves. 
Paſſion and impatience hurry us on from 
one diſquiet to another, the ſpur is ever 
in our ſide, and will not ſuffer us to reſt. 
It is hence the duties of religion become 
grievous to us, the purſuits of life full of 
anxiety and torment, and our diſappoint- 
ments intolerable. But on a ſoul truly 
humble and reſigned to God, the moſt 
difficult burden fits light and eaſy. He 
can find an equal pleaſure in ſubmitting 


to his providence, and obeying his com- 


mands. He feels within himſelf a never- 
failing ſpring of peace and joy ; a peace 
which the honours of the world cannot 
give, nor its affliftions deſtroy. 
And when we obſerve how large a por- 
tion of the miſeries which attend our pre- 
ſent abode, ariſe from the reſentment of 
real or ſeeming injuries, humility recom- 
mends itſelf to us, not only as a ſupport, 
but a protection. The humble provokes 
no enemy by contempt, none by cenſure, 
none by envy; his competitions them- 
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torture of diſappointment: poſſeſſed of: 
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ſelves are calm and inoffenſive, not im. 
bittered with that rage and fiercene{, 


with which the ra, and ambitious pur. 


ſue the honours and intereſts of the world, 
and vex, defame, and perſecute one ang. 
ther, in their contentions for them. 
The modeſt indeed and humble map, 
without inconſiſtency, be engaged in ary 
virtuous purſuit ; but he will keep within 
the bounds of juſtice and ſobriety, nei. 
ther impatient in the proſpect, nor fretted 
in the event. Nay, Solomon has obſery. 
ed, to the advantage of his pretenſions, 
that before honour is humility. The vit. 
tue is certainly equally practicable in 
every character of life, and equally an 
ornament to all. But whatever the ſuc. 
ceſs of the humble may be, he only i; 
capable of any real ſatis faction in what 
he acquires, becauſe he only is amuſcd 
with no farther projects, ſuffers no freſh 
deſires to interrupt the enjoyments of his 
preſent ſtation ; and what is ſtill more, 
can even reſign it with patience, can de- 
part from a title, and retreat to a former 
ſituation, calm and indifferent as he left 
it. Thus bleſt and happy is the humble 
and lowly ſpirit, free from the ſolicitude 
and impatience of expeQation, and the 


felicity, independent on the favour «& 
the great, or the precarious applauſe of 
the world: eaſy in proſperity, and {up- 
ported in affliction, ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent, and without apprehenſion for the 
future. And if the example of our Lor 
and Maſter cannot engage our imitation, 
nor his command our obedience, our own 
intereſt ſhould recommend to us a virtue, 
which alone can make the toilſome jour- 

ney of life and death not terrible. 
Suffer me to ſtop a little here, and ob- 
ſerve how much humility ſoftens the ter- 
rors of this formidable enemy, and re. 
conciles us to our diſſolution. It is i- 
deed a reflection full of anguiſk to the 
haughty and aſpiring, that a few year 
will deſtroy all that figure he with 6 
much toil has raiſed, and level his mol 
ſhining glories with the duſt. It is d 
this 1 the Prophet inſults the pride 0 
the Babylonian : Hell (ſays he) from be. 
neath is moved to meet thee : it ſtirreth i 
the dead for thee : all they ſhall ſpeak ard 
fay unto thee, Art thou he who ſaidſt, 1 il 
aſcend into the heaven, I will exalt " 
throne above the ſtars of God, who mail 
the earth ta tremble, and didſt ſhake "= 
| * 
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: thou alſo become weak as we Þ 
55 . wa down to the grave, and 
the noiſe of thy wiols, the worm is ſpread 

ter thee, and the worms cover thee. And 
11 we apply the ſame reflection to the 
leſs pompous inſtances of human vanity, 
it cannot but ſtrike a damp on the pride 
and arrogance of men, to conſider, that 
all thoſe great pretenſions, by which they 
ſolicit the eſteem and attention of the 
world, muſt determine in ſo ſhort a pe- 
riod ; that we who are this day fo in- 
tent on our ſeveral purſuits of honour and 
WE i tinction, muſt ſhortly lie blended with 
Common earth, the unregarded inhabit- 
ats of vaults and charnels: that nei- 
tber the knowledge nor learning of the 
ic, the power or quality of the great, 
he treaſures of the rich, nor the courage 
r the brave, can give any privilege from 
* mon neceſſity. 5 
| EN do we 12 4 ourſelves againſt 
Wthe terror of theſe reflections, with the 
empty proſpect of a er name, and 
N "> marbles and epitaphs ence againſt 
= blivion : theſe, alas! are ſubject to the 
me fate, or if they eſcape, are monu- 
ients rather of our folly than our glory; 
Wor, however, are an advantage we muſt 
When be inſenſible of, when removed into 
Wk fate either too miſerable to receive a- 
etement, or too bappy to be improved 
5 {o dender an addition. It is true, the 
omble is no more exempt from the com- 
on deſtiny than the proud and 1 
oc he has long been convinced , that the 
re dignity of our nature is not to be 
Wetrieved in this life, and therefore re- 
Wards the attainments and diſtinctions of 
Wi: with the indifference of a gueſt that 
Warries but a day. He leaves it to Pro- 
W'idence to appoint the talents he ſhould 
Wn2nage, the poſt he ſhould act in, and 
Ws ſolicitous only to approve himſelf to 
in in the duties of it. Whether his 
WW: ul be great or ſmall, he knows his fide- 
Wit in the be of it will aſſure to 
in a proportionable reward; and that 
Wc leaſt in the kingdom of heaven will 
e adorned with a glory greater than all 
e honours of this world- can give. He 
an therefore calmly reſign all the acqui- 
Itions he has made here: death can no 
onger be terrible to him, ſince it can rob 
im of nothing but what he is prepared 
d part with, and even begs to exchange 


or that kingdom, whick his humility 
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here encourages him to hope for here- 
after, i 

This then is the only effectual remedy 
againſt this formidable evil, which cuts 
off all our ſchemes, and defeats our 
counſels, to conſine our ambition to the 
proſpects of immortality. We have there 
a noble field of glory, to which we are 
not only permitted, but commanded, to 
aſpire; a glory, which our moſt enlarged 
conceptions cannot reach, and in com- 
pariſon with which the moſt ſhining ſcenes 
of preſent honour are but phantoms and 
ſhadows, the tranſient illuſions of a pleaſ- 
ing dream. 

Permit me then to reſume our Lord's 
exhortation, to follow him in the praQtice 
of virtue, by ſo many arguments recom- 
mended to us. If we call ourſelves his 
diſciples, let the humility of the Maſter 
correct che pride and ambition of his ſer- 
vants. Let it mortify all our little affect- 
ations, and reprove our fondneſs for the 
pomps and vanities of the world, to con- 
ſider that the Son of God, when he took 
upon him our nature, choſe to appear in 
the form of a ſervant. And if this di- 
vine perſon thought it no diminution to 
his majeſty, to leave us an example of 
ſuch amazing humility, let not the great- 
eſt among men think it any reproach to 
their dignity, to learn of him to be meek 
and lowly. In whatever ſtation of power 
and authority God ſhall require our ſer- 
vice, let us ſtill reflect that we are diſ- 


ciples of the humble Jeſus: and when 


we are clothed with majeſty and honour, 
when purple and retinue ſhall engage to 
us the reſpect and obſervance of men; 
let us then eſpecially remember to put 
on alſo the ornament of a meek and 
humble ſpirit, that Chriſt may acknow- 
ledge us to be his ſervants. 2 
But if theſe conſiderations are without 
impreſſion, let us reflect how much our 
own happineſs depends on this diſpoſition 
of ſoul. That humility keeps all the 
diſquieting paſſions of our nature under 
government and diſcipline, arms us a- 
gainſt all that can happen from without, 
and preſerves peace and ſerenity within; 
is the ſecurity of the great, and the ſup- 
port of the poor; improves every ſatiſ- 
faction of life, and reconciles our patience 
to the diſtreſſes of it. 0? 
A ſoul thus reſigned is carried ſmooth- 
ly down the ſtream of Providence; no 
L 3 temptations 
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temptations of the paſſage diſquiet him 
with defire, and no dangers alarm his 
fears. He relies with a firm confidence 

on the ſkill and affection of his Governor, 

who he knows will conduct him ſafely 

through the troubleſome waves of this 

world, and finally bring him to the land of 
everlaſting life ; to that kingdom he has 

promiſed to holy and humble men of 
Pert, a crown which never will fade, and 

a glory which will not decay. 


SERMON VI. 


The Nature and Tnfluence of the 
Fear of God, 


PSALM xxxiii. 8. 


Let all the earth fear the Lord: ſtand in awe of 
him, all ye that dwell in the world. 


O” x paſſions are the ſprings which ac- 

tuate the powers of our nature: if 
theſe are either too weakly or too ſtrongly 

moved, or miſled by falſe apprehenſions 

of the object, the productions muſt be 
proportionably defective or arregular. 

And fince the fear of God is a paſſion of- 
the firſt and principal influence in religion, 
it is of · the greateſt importance that it be 

formed upon ſuch views as may give it a 

proper force and direction. 

I therefore beg leave to inquire, 


I. What is the proper awe and fear 
which is due from man to God. ; 

II. To ſuggeſt ſome conſiderations 
which ought to poſſeſs our ſouls with this 
affection towards the Deity. | 

III. To obſerve the influence this af- 
fection will have on the conduct of our 
hves. ; 

Fear in general is that paſſion of our 
nature, whereby we are excited to pro- 
vide for our ſecurity upon the approach of 
evil. But when this deſcription 1s applied 


to the fear of God, we are not to appre- 


hend that God can be the author of any 
effect that is evil in itſelf, though it 
may by accident be evil to us: his ſe- 
vereſt inflictions are in themſelves acts of 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs, and flow from 
the excellencies and perfections of his na- 
ture; though, with reſpect to us, they 
have the evil of puniſhment, and demand 
this regard of our fear to him. The 
frequent miſtakes of men in forming 


- quired by God, that even the devils ar 
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their apprehenfions of this object of theit 
fear, and conſequently of the nature af 
that reſpect which is due to him, ha; 
given riſe to that neceſſary diſtinction of 
the fear of God into a ſervile or ſuper. 
ſtitious, and a filial or religious fear. 
The former we are to avoid as a diſh. 
nour to God ; the latter we are obliged 
to as an indiſpenſable duty, the true 
ſpring and motive of our chriſtian obe. 
dience.. When men repreſent the divine 
nature to their minds as the author cf 
evil, as a being averſe from their happi. 
neſs, and armed with power only for their 
deſtruction; as an auſtere and rigoroys 
maſter, eaſily provoked, and always lift 
ing up his hand to take vengeance ; ſuch 
conceptions muſt unavoidably raiſe in our 
minds -the paſſion of terror, a dread of 
the divine nature mixed with abhorrence 
and averſion, as from an enemy whom ve 
hate, but dare not reſiſt, But this is þ 
far from that fear which is a duty re- 


conſtrained to do this homage to his ma- 
jeſty, who believe and tremble. "Chis i 
no other than that forced reſpect a ca- 
tive pays to his corqueror, a ſlave to his 
lord. And the worſhip we are inducel 
to offer from theſe miſtaken apprehenſion 
of the divine nature, is a blaſphemous 
affront to his perfections; ſince we wot- 
ſhip him not as God, but as a cruel and 
tyrannical being, the idol of our ſean 
and the creature of our ſuperſtition ; and 
we might for the ſame reaſons adore tht 

malice and power even of hell itſelf. 
The fear then which is acceptable v 
God, is a filial or religious fear ; an an- 
ful reverence of the Fivine nature, pri- 
ceeding from a juſt eſteem and regard! 
his perfections, which produces in us 
inclination to his ſervice, and an unwl 
ingneſs to offend him. This is a du 
we owe in ſome proportion to all vial 
ſtand in a ſuperior relation to us, and 
in the fifth commandment required tv 
wards our prince and our parent und? 
the name of honour ; a reſpect, which! 

the notion of it implies a mixture 
loye and fear; and in the object equi 
ſuppoſes goodneſs and power. As a f 
though he reverences the authority of l 
father, and is deterred by a juſt appt 
henſion of his diſpleaſure from daring® 
offend him, yet forgets not at the ſa 
time that he is concerned with the tel 
dereſt affection for his bapfinel 
| ">..." 2 Brow 
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Sroteftor of his weakneſs, and the re- 

| ever of his wants; one who will look on 
his failings with mercy, and even correct 
dis offences with compaſſion : ſo, though 
eligion demands our reverence of God, 
as that ſovereign power from whom we 
lerive our being, the judge of all our 
actions, and the author and diſpoſer of 
Wour happineſs ; though it repreſents him 
clothed with majeſty and honour, as 
the ſupreme ruler of the world, to whoſe 
authority all things in heaven and earth 
do bow and obey ; yet it teaches us at the 
Came time to adore him as a mild and mer- 
iful being, of infinite love and affection 
co his creatures; as a friend and a father, 
Whoſe care ſupplies our wants, and de- 
ends our impotence; to whoſe favour we 
ore all the happineſs we can receive 

Where, and from whoſe compaſſion in 
Chit we hope for eternal glory here- 
ter. This is the proper character of 

Wthe Deity; and while we thus repreſent 
hin to our faith, as his 8 will for- 
bid us to dread him as ſlaves, ſo his ma- 
Wieky will command us to reverence him 
Was ſons. But from that ſervile dread we 
eprove as criminal, we muſt be careful 
Wo diſtinguiſh that terror and aſtoniſhment 
Which is ſpread over the conſcience of the 
iner, when he firſt begins to reflect on 
Je danger of his ſtate, and the penalties 
e has incurred from the juſtice of God, 
or though this fear, in its firſt impreſ- 
ons, be attended with very uncomfort- 
ble views of the divine nature, and at- 
ends chiefly to the extent of his power 
ad the rigour of his juſtice ; yet when- 
ver it is effectual to our converſion, and 
Wengazes our application to appeaſe his 
nager, it cannot be without ſome conh- 
ence in his goodneſs, and a regard to 
ee more amiable attributes of the Deity ; 

ad muſt conſequently have alſo a leſs 

Perfect degree of that filial reverence re- 
ommended by religion. 

For if this terror were merely that ſer- 
ie dread which repreſents God as an 
nplacable, inexorable being, the ſoul 
{SP nder ſuch an impreſſion would fit down 

acdive, overwhelmed with an horrible 


1 cpair; and never engage in a fruitleſs 
f jv RP £m pt to appeaſe a power, whom no 
pp ers could entreat, no repentance re- 
rol oncile, It is plain therefore that though 
2 is fear be not that compoſed reverence, 


With which the ſoul looks on God in a 
ate of confirmed piety, yet neither is ĩt 
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in the miſery of his creatures. 
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that ſervile dread which flies from lim as 
an hoſtile, unfriendly being, ain 
An 
therefore ſome of the ſchools have uſed a 
middle term to expreſs this affection, and 
have Called it an initial fear of God; a 
diſpoſition ſo far from being offenſive to 
him, that it ſeems to be properly that 
broken and contrite heart, with which a 
ſoul under the conviction of fin ought to 
look upon its judge; and what the ſcrip- 
ture emphatically calls the beginning of 
wiſdom; a temper which, in the ſame 
proportion as we apprehend the juſtice of 
God to be pacified by our repentance, 
will gradually improve into that filial re- 
verence accompanied with love, which 
(as I obſerved) is the proper affection of 
a confirmed piety. 4 l 
Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God 
give us a clear and eaſy reconciliation of 
thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies of ſcripture, 
with reſpe& to this affection: for when 
St. John tells us, that perfect love caſteth 
out fear ; and again, that he that feareth 
is not made perfect in love; theſe aflertions 
can no otherwiſe conſiſt with thoſe ſcrip- 
tures which enjoin the fear of God, and 
recommend it as the whole of our duty, 
than by underſtanding the former either 
of that ſervile dread which reprobates 
and devils have of God, or rather of 
that initial fear which attends the imper- 
fect converſion of a ſinner; the latter, of 
that filial reverence, which is the ſtrength 
and ornament of the ſoul, in a compoſed 
ſlate of religion. 

The nature of the duty thus explained, 
be pleaſed to attend me, 

II. In ſome conſiderations that ought 
to poſſeſs our ſouls with this affection to- 
wards the Deity. Now every one of the 
divine perfections are arguments for this 
reverence towards him. Can we reflect 
on the infinite knowledge and omnipre- 
ſence of God, and not ſtand in awe of 
that being, who is conſcious to all our 
failings and infirmities, who is about our 
bed and about our path, who ſees, ob- 
ſerves, and records every word and action 
of our lives, and from whom even the moſt 
ſecret thoughts. and intentions of the 
heart are not concealed ? or can we re- 
member that he is infinitely juſt, without 
a religious concern for the event of that 
day, when we muſt appear before his im- 
partial tribunal ? Goodneſs, holineſs, and 
mercy, are indeed the immediate objects 
| of 
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of our love ; but when we refle& on the 
infinite diſproportion in which theſe qua- 
lities are 
perfect of his creatures; that the heavens 
are not pure in his fight, and that he 
charges even his angels with folly ; with 
how lowly a reverence muſt we bow down 
our ſouls before ſo excellent a being, and 
adore a nature ſs much ſuperior to our 
own ? But the attribute which eſpecially 
demands this affection from us is his 
power; none can reſiſt or 25 45 the 
execution of his will; our happineſs and 
our miſery, our ſouls and ons os: are 
in his hands ; he has power to ſave, and 
power to deſtroy ; nor is he accountable 
to any for his dominion over us. If he 
be angry, every creature that he has 
made is ready to execute his vengeance ; 
and unleſs his wrath be appeaſed, an eter- 
nity of torments awaits the objects of his 
diſpleaſure. Now though a juſt confi- 
dence in his goodneſs muſt preſerve us 
from a ſervile dread of his power, and 
deſpair of his mercy ; yet ſo unlimited, 
ſo irreſiſtible an authority cannot be re- 
flected on, without the moſt awful re- 
verence, even by thoſe whoſe piety aſ- 
ſures its fayour to them. But theſe argu- 
ments ariſing from the perfections of the 
Deity, will yet more effeQtually poſſeſs us 
with this reverence, if at the ſame time 
we reflect with a juſt humility on our- 
ſelves :—that we are indigent, defence- 
leſs beings ; the creatures of his power, 
and the 4• endants of his providence; ſo 
far as we know, the loweſt of all intelli- 
gent beings, whoſe ftrength is weakneſs, 
and whoſe wiſdom 1s folly ; and, what ĩs yet 
a more mortifying conſideration, we have 
provoked this almighty power by our 
fins, have affronted his goodneſs, de- 
ſpiſed his counſel, and rebelled againſt 
bis authority. And if prophets and 
apoſtles, the favoured of God, fell down 
with | reverence at the feet even of his 


angels; if Moſes himſelf, though ho- 


noured with the character of his friend, 
was ftruck with exceeding fear and trem- 
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ſſeſſed by God, and the moſt 
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ations of duty I might add alſo motive: 
of intereſt recommending this affection tg 
us: I might obſerve with Solomon, thy 
in the fear o the Lord there is a frog 
confidence ; that it is a place of refuge 1 
his children (Prov. xiv. 26.) : that it is the 
beſt preſervative from all thoſe tempory 
fears and diſquietudes which corrupt the 
enjoyment, and embitter the lives, of 
men; fince the malice or power of al 
inferior beings, and even the wills and 
paſſions of men, are but inſtruments in 
the hand of God, and conſequently ate 
no farther to be feared by us, than ve 
apprehend him provoked to uſe them in 
our puniſhment, But I ſhall inſiſt on 
on one argument taken from the effect of 
this fear, and that is what I 

III. Propoſed to confider : the influ. 
ence this affection will have on the con. 
duct of our lives. | 

In general, the effect of this fear yil 
be a fincere univerſal obedience to the 
commands of God. 

The only motives that can be imagined 
of our obedience to the laws of any per. 
ſon, are either the value and certainty of 
the rewards he propoſes, together with 
an aſſurance of his inclination and abi- 
lity to confer them; or an apprehenſion 
of his juſtice and ſeverity in puniſhing 
our diſobedience. Now neither of theſe, 
excluſive of the other, is the true prin- 
ciple of our obedience to God : for, if 
our obſeryance of the divine laws pro- 
ceeded merely from an opinion of his in- 
clination to our happineſs, whenever hs 
providence or juſtice ſhould think fit to 
viſit us with any great affliction, he would 
no longer appear that kind benevolent 
being we before worſhipped, and conſe 
quently the motive that engaged our ſub- 
miſſion, would loſe its force on us. | 
was with this imperfect principle of duty, 
that Satan reproached the integrity 
Job. Doth Job (ſaid he) ſerve God 65 
nought ? Haſt thou not made a hedge alu 
him, and about all that he hath * This 
haſt blefjed the work of his hands, and hit 


bling, at the glory of his perfections; if /ubfance is increaſed in the land. But fi 


even thoſe holy and unoftending ſpirits, 
the angels of his preſence, veil their 
faces, and bow down before the throne 
of his majeſty ; with what awe and re- 
verence ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, 
approach that infinite power we have ſo 
grievouſly offended, with what humility 
implore his pardon? To theſe conſider- 


forth thine hand new, and touch all that lt 


hath, and he «will curſe thee to thy fat 
Job, 1. 9, 10, 11. 

Indeed, if the divine laws were pio 
poſed to our obſervance, with no oth! 
motive than the advantages attending 
they would be little more than an advice 
and have but a very weak influence 1 
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gr greater part of mankind, who. pear in the temple. We ſhould perform 
i fr purſue their happi- every inſtance of our duty, not with eye- 
es in the ſatisfactions that he before ſervice as men- pleaſers, but with the 
dem in this life, than to wait on the ſame —_—_ with which we comply with 
lromiſes of a diſtant reverſion, It is the defires of our friend or our father : 
b erefore neceſſary to engage alſo the the leaſt of his commands would appear 
bars of men by the annexion of ſuch venerable to us, and the moſt diflicult 
denalties as, by the weight and certainty not grievous. In ſum, this affection will 
F them, will overbalance the perſuaſions give warmth to our zeal and ſpirit to 
of temporal pleaſure. WE devotions ; will animate our faith, 
On the other fide, if our obedience enliven our hope, and extend our cha- 
vere the effect only of a dread of the rity ; will deter us from fin, and encou- 
,ower and vengeance of God, it would rage us in duty. "i | 
de no better than the ſubmiſſion of a ſlave Since therefore this is the true prin- 
o the tyranny of an inſolent maſter, and ciple of chriſtian obedience, the only 
aut want that choice and inclination foundation on which the whole ſuper- 
nich alone can make our obedience ac- ſtructure of religion can riſe with a pro- 
eptable to God. As he requires a ſub- per ſtrength and beauty, let us labour to 
imon to the authority of his commands, form in our minds ſuch juſt apprehen- 
he expects that ſubmiſſion ſhould be ſions of the Deity, as may poſleſs our 
(accompanied with an entire truſt in his ſouls with this reverence towards him. 
WW oodncls, and affection to his ſervice : Such as are our conceptions of God, ſuch 
iy che former, we adore him as the Lord will be our affection towards him; and 
ad Governor of the world; by the lat- ſuch as is the affection of the heart, ſuch 
ter, as our Father which is in heaven. will be the ſervice and obedience we ſhall 
be proper motive therefore of our pay him. Let us therefore take care 
chriſtian obedience is that fear which is neither to affront his majeſty by want of 
WS made perfect by love; that filial rever- reverence, nor diſhonour his goodneſs 
WS ence I have deſcribed and recommended, by a ſervile dread of his power. Both 
ich has in it a juſt mixture of both are defects equally deſtructive of true re- 
heſe affections, and acts upon our lives ligion ; the one tending to extinguiſh it, 
ich the force of both. This is a prin- by inclining the mind to a contempt of 
iple adapted to every paſſion and fa- God; the other to corrupt it by ſuperſti- 
alty of our nature, to every ſtate and tion. As therefore the reflection on his 
endition of our life; and, when rightly goodneſs ſhould reconcile us with delight 
frmed, will direct us to the juſt per- to the duties he enjoins ; ſo muſt we re- 
femance of our duty in all; will equally member that we are to ſerve him with 
pipare our patience for the day of ad- fear; and, even in thoſe acts of our wor- 
veſity, and engage our gratitude to the ſhip which principally engage the mind 
mecies of God ; will ſuggeſt tears to in contemplating the . of his love, 
out repentance, and hallelujahs to our not forget. the honour due to his majeſty, 
prae; will make us receive his favours but even rejoice unto him with reverence; 
azs te bleſſings, his puniſhments as the and while we approach him with the con- 
Corrctions, ol a father. The awe of his fidence of ſons, humble ourſelves before 
majty will keep us from preſumption, him with the reſignation of creatures 
and te promiſes of his mercy from de- and the contrition of finners. And, 
ſpair for as is his majeſty, ſo is his mer- Laſtly, Let it not diſcourage any of 
Cy. }oth theſe attributes will be oy us, that our converſion from a ſtate of fin 
in outziew, and concur to form the diſ- to God, is attended with terrible appre- 
poſitio of the ſoul. If this principle henſions of his ſeverity and power, fince . 
were toroughly fixed in the minds of (as I obſerved) this is not that laviſh 
men, „ ſhould be aſhamed of hypo- dread which deſtroys religion, but the 
cnly, ad tremble at profaneneſs ; nei- beginning of wiſdom ; an impreſſion of 
ther hop our treachery could eſcape the divine grace on the ſoul, which, duly cul- 
notice, vr our blaſphemies the venge- tivated, will end in confidence in the 
ys ance, of od. Our ſecret actions would mercy, and pleaſure in the ſervice, of 
cc, de as reglar as our public, our devo- God. The divine nature will gradually 
bons as feat in the cloſer as they ap- appear more amiable to us, and even our 


preſent 
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Preſent fears will improve our affeQtion : 
the mercy of his pardon will endear him 
to out gratitude, and as we have much 
forgiven, we mall love much. | 

n the preſent ſtate of our infirmity, 
the ſoul, I am afraid, can rarely arrive 

to that juſt ' temperament of affection, 
with which man, in his innocence, adored 
his Maker. Our imperfe& conceptions 
of the Deity, and the frequent failings 
and offences to which the beſt of us are 
conſcious, will debaſe the honour we pay 
him, with ſome alloys of a ſervile mix- 
ture. The proper and adequate reve- 
rence due from the ſoul to God, 1s per- 
haps reſerved for the perfection of that 
Rate, when we ſhall ſee him as he is in 
the full beauty of his goodneſs, no longer 
armed with the terrors of our Judge, no 
longer offended with our tranſgreſſions, 
but appeaſed, reconciled, and united to 
ps through Chriſt. 

Let it be our care, in the mean time, 
| to to fear him here, that we may behold 
him without dread and aſtoniſhment 
hereafter, That when we ſhall be called 
to the awful tribunal of our Judge; when 
the ſinner ſhall defire the mountains to 
fall on him, and the hills to cover him 
from the terrors of his preſence, we ma 
be able to approach the throne of his 
majeſty with the confidence of ſons, and 
be received among the redeemed of the 
Lord into that eternal ſtate of happineſs, 
where all our fears and labours ſhall 
ceaſe, where everlaſting love ſhall be 
our employment, and ev«<Haſting peace 
our reward. 1 - | 
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SERMON VIII. 


A Sufficiency with regard to Men's 
Stations in Life adjuſted and re- 
commended. 


PROV. xxx. 8, 9. 


Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me: leſt 1 be full, and 
deny thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord? or leſt 
I be poor and ſteal, and take the name of my 
God in vain. 


VAN, fays Eliphaz to Job, 7s born un- 

to trouble, even as the ſparks fly up- 
ward. Some mixture of uneaſineſs at- 
tends us in every ſituation and period of 
life, But it is with great reluctancy man 


and his acquired far exceeds his natur 


DIVINITY. © Scat 
is perſuaded to acknowledge and ut; 
to this neceflity : what he miſſes at wy 
he imagines may be found abroad; yy 
is Want ng torday, he ſtill hopes to- Moi. 
row will lupply. Reſtleſs and impatiey 
to try every ſcheme and overture of pr. 
ſent. happineſs, he hunts a phantom be 
can never overtake; and inſtead of n. 
drefling the evil he- firſt complained 
he only adds to it the toil of a fruitlek 
purſuit. The ſorrows he creates to hin. 
ſelf are the heavieſt part of his burden, 


miſery. The only effectual remedy u 
both, is what religion. preſcribes ; to de, 
fer our expectations of perfect hapyj. 
neſs to another life; to conſider the pre. 
ſent as a ſtate of unavoidable imperfe. 
tion; and to regulate our defires of the 
things of this world, by their tendency 


to promote or diſſerve our intereſts in ano. AF 
While we are in the body indeed, 


ther. 


that part of us will require a ſhare in ou 
concern. To be careful for a proviſion 
of all neceſſaries for ourſelves, and thoſ 
who depend on us, is a bounden duty 
To requeſt ſuch a meaſure of the conve 
niencies of life, as we apprehend to 
agreeable to our ſtation, the example 
fore us aſſerts to be not only lawful, b 
commendable. Nay, an advancem 
of our ſtation, and an improvement jf 
our preſent circumſtances, may be in 
cently deſired and endeavoured by |, 
provided the motives are juſt and fi- 
tuous, and the event be ſubmitted yth 
a due reſignation to Providence. 
ſtill our principal care muſt be for 
one thing neceſſary, and all our teypo- 
ral deſires and purſuits miſt be govfned 
by that view. And the wiſdom and pod- 
neſs of God has ſo ordered it, thayhole 
proportions of the good things q this 
fe, which are rel conſiſtent 
intereſts of the ſoul, are alſo m 
ducive to our preſent felicity. 
queſt of Agur in my text is for 
this view, and recommends a p 
to our choice and prayers, the be adapt- 
ed to promote _ happiyſs, and 
freeſt from thoſe temptations wich may 
prejudice our future. Grve ſays he) 
neither poverty nor riches, &c. You Wl 
be pleaſed to obſerve with me 


I. The import of his wiſh and, 
II. The force of thoſe :aſons here 
ſuggelted for making it. 

J. Poverty 


xm, VIII. 
overty and riches are relative 
- "7 the idea of them varies as 


by 15 applied to perſons of different 
Action, education, birth, or figure of 


.. The order of human ſociety can- 
> be preſerved, nor the ſervices requi- 
te to the ſupport of it be ſupplied, with- 
t a diſtinction of tations, and a long 
ordination of offices, There muſt be 
| 2 houſe veſſels of diſhonour, as well as 
honour ; and the one are as neceſſary 
WE their uſe as the other. There mult be 
te body a variety of members; and 
nleſs the offices proper to the meaner 
nd leſs comely parts be diſcharged, the 
perior and more honourable will be 
W: ordered. And the analogy holds with 
eat exactneſs in public communities. 
Wome members muſt preſide and direct, 
ad others ſerve and obey : and a diſpa- 
Wity between theſe in the outward condi- 
on, figure, and ornaments of life, 1s 
WW: ccſary to keep the ſeveral orders in a 
mutual dependence on each other; to 
Five the ſuperiors that authority, and in- 
line the inferiors to that ſubmiſſion, their 
erveral poſts require. Hence therefore 
| ES: muſt follow, that thoſe degrees of for- 
ine which give fulneſs and affluence to 
ae ſtation, may be want and penury in 
a aother ; bear no proportion to the de- 
{ WS nds attending it, and diſable the man 
- WES piced in it from diſcharging the duties 
„icequires from him. And 5 
th wich of Agur cannot be underſtood 
8 ropoſe one certain ſize and meaſure 
| WS of ortune, as the proper ſtandard of all 
| os mets defires; but in a ſenſe accommo- 
date to the various ranks, conditions, 
and haracters of men; and as adviſing 
eacho requeſt of God ſuch a meaſure of 
Wy tempral ſupplies, as may anſwer the 
prope ends and exigencies of his ſtation. 
That e may neither be diſtreſſed with 
the wat of ſuch things, as are fit and 
W necefiay to one in his poſition of life; 
nor on 1e other hand be loaded with ſuch 
nn abulance, as far. exceeds the de- 
mands ( it, The former ſtate is to him 
real povey, attended with all the incon- 
veniencie. and expoſed to the tempta- 
tions, of unt; the latter a real burden; 
ke Saul“ armour to David, to one of 
greater ſtatre it might perhaps be of ex- 
cellent ſerve, but to him it is not only 
without uſe zr defence, but a heavy in- 
cumbrance, ndering him leſs active and 


kerviceable ithis poſt, and leſs ſecure in 
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his perſon, than he would be without | 
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the poverty and riches, which the wiſe 
writer here prays to be removed from him. 
There is indeed ſuch a ſtate as abſolute 
poverty, when a man is deſtitute not only 
of the conveniencies, but even of the 
ſimple neceſſaries of life, is diſabled from 
ana rt. them by any ſervice or labour 
and depends entirely on the compaſſion of 
others for his ſupport. But when J aſſign 
relative poverty as the proper ſubject of 
this negative wiſh, I cannot be under- 
ſtood to exclude this abſolute poverty : 
for he who petitions God to preſerve him 
from the want of thoſe things, which are 
convenient to his ſtation, more eminently 
deprecates theſe extremities. And there- 
fore to reſtrain the petition to this abſo- 
ſolute poverty is without reaſon, and muſt 
very much contract the example it pro- 
poſes to us; for few will under this ſup- 


In this relative feriſs then I under 


poſition think themſelves concerned to 


offer it, neither can ſuch a reſtraint con- 
fiſt with the ſcope and coherence of the 
text, For if the poverty here meant be 
abſolute poverty, then the oppoſite branch 
(riches) muſt be abſolute too. Now I 
think it ſcarce poſſible to form an idea of 
abſolute riches, becauſe we can hardly 
conceive any degree of riches, but what 
might be agreeable to ſome ſtation of 
life or other. If therefore the one be 
relative to the ſtations of men, the other 
muſt be ſo too: and to this ſenſe the po- 
ſitive part of the wiſh determines us. 
Feed me with food convenient for me, (i. e.) 
with ſuch (both for plenty and choice) as 
is ſuitable to the number of our depend. 
ents, and the ſtation of life we are ap- 
pointed to fill (not merely what is in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe neceſſary to ſubſiſt life, 
or ' anſwer the demands of nature; but 
ſuch a portion as may become the rank 
and character we ſuſtain, ſupport us com- 
fortably in our ſtation, and enable us to 
maintain ſuch works of beneficence as 
that requires from us). All this is im- 
plied in the proper notion of convenience : 
and though it is our duty to ſubmit with 
patience and content to more ſcanty al- 
lotments, yet unleſs we exclude temporal 
bleſſings from being the ſubje& of human 
petitions, thus much we may reaſonably 
and lawfully aſk of God. | 

This petition has indeed been ſome. 
fimes explained -in another view, _— 


* * + 


- 
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I before hinted, viz. as requeſting a mid- 
dle Ration of life, within reach of thoſe 
conveniencies which the lower orders of 
"mankind muſt neceſſarily want, and yet 
without embarraſſment of greatneſs. 
though this is probably a ſituation of the 
greateſt eaſe and tranquillity of any in hu- 
man life, yet this is by no means fit to be 
the ſubject of all men's petitions to God: 
becauſe, as I obſerved, ſociety cannot 
Fabfiſt without a diverſity of ſtations and 
offices; and if God ſhould grant every 
one this requeſt of a middle ſtation, he 
would defeat the very ſcheme of happi- 
neſs they propoſed in it; and they would 
find themſelves diſtreſſed in the want of 
thoſe ſervices, which can only be ſup- 
plied by a variety of orders, both above 
and below the condition they deſired. 
'To accommodate this requeſt therefore 
to general uſe and imitation, it 1s requi- 
fite to underſtand it in the ſenſe J have 
aſſigned ; not as directing men's wiſhes to 
any one fixed point, or determinate ſtand- 
ard of fortune, but to a meaſure fitted 
and adjuſted to the condition of each. 
The medium intended is not an abſolute, 
but a reſpective medium: the propor- 
tion recommended to all is the ſame; but 
the things to be deſired in this propor- 
tion will vary both in kind and 3 
according to men's different ſtations, and 
even to the different periods and incidents 
of life. In this view the requeſt 1s ſuited 
to all characters, orders, and diſtinctions 
of men, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
and is a proper comment on that com- 
prehenſive petition enjoined us in our 
daily devotions, give vs this day our daily 
bread. 

How neceſſary it 1s to remind men of 
this proportion in their defires, will ap- 

ar if we obſerve how little it 1s re- 
garded by them. Poverty indeed in all 
its degrees men are eaſily perſuaded to 
deprecate from themſelves ; in this part 
of the negative wiſh, every one is ready 
to concurwith Agur; but it is with much 
difficulty they are induced to join in the 
other. No meaſure or degree of riches 
is thought too much; and if Providence 
fhould indulge men in giving as long as 
they would aſk, how few would interpoſe 
and ſay to him, hold now thine hand, it is 
enough. But in truth both extremes above 
or below the proportion of our character, 
are equally dangerous to our virtue and 
happineſs ; and it is hard to determine 
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But 


Sed. Il 


which 1s moſt uneligible. Confideratiny 
arifing from our temporal intereſts, migh 
convince us of this truth (I might q, 
large on the vexation and diſquiet, ty 
perils and fears attending both povem 
and riches, and obſerve that all the {, 
city this life admits of, is to be found 
that adjuſted mean, that convenient pr, 
8 here recommended to our choice) 
ut the reaſons ſuggeſted in my text at 
ſufficient, and more proper to be inſiſt 
on in this place, as they regard our fi. 
ritual concerns, and argue with us fron 
motives purely religious. 
A diſtin conſideration of the force d 
them, is what I 

II. Propoſed. 

The danger apprehended from poverty 
is ſet before us in theſe words: % Ih 
Poor and ſteal, and take the /name of m 
God in vain : i. e. left I be tempted to ſup. "*» 
ply my wants by fraud or violence, M 
theft or robbery, by lying or perjury 
(This laſt article may either mean fa 
aſſeverations to facilitate the commiſſion 
of the former crimes, or to elude the: 
diſcovery when committed, or thoſe mo 
flagrant methods of unrighteous ga 
falſe _ accuſation, and falſe witneſ: 
Crimes they are all which no degree 
poverty can excuſe before Gad. 
ought to know how to want, as wel 
how to abound; to bear our croſs 
patience, and hold faſt our 1nregy}, 
though every thing elſe be taken ffn 
us. But the temptation to theſe crpes 
muſt be acknowledged very 2 
ſtate of diſtreſs. When a man finds iim. 
ſelf finking below the authority ano 
veniencies of his ſtation; afflictedjwith 
the ſenſe of preſent wants, and thgears 
of greater; it requires a peculiar nalure 
of grace and firmneſs of mind te ſtand 
the ſhock, to be content to reducgall his 
appetites, and deſcend into a low rank 
of life, and ſubmit to the ſcorn /nd ne- 
glect that uſually attend ſuch achange. 
If in ſuch circumſtances as the à con. 
venient ſupply offers itſelf eithr to be 
ſeized by force, or gained byjraud and 
treachery ; human, nature will lead hard 
to be relieved from its preſet burden, 
and perſuade us to hearken tohe _— 
overture. A crowd of impctunate Pal. 
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fions ſurround the man, andvill not ſuf- 
fer him to attend to the rerpnſtrances of 
juſtice or the precepts of ligion. In 
the parable of the waſteful:eward in the 
: | . goſpel, 


b 


4 1 vin. 
pel, we have a lively image of the 
ce and proceſs of this temptation, and 
natural reaſonings of our corruption 
der it. His lord had declared he would 
L from bim the ſtewardſhip; in con- 
mence of which change he foreſaw he 
aſt fall from a ſtate of eaſe and honour 
indigence and ſhame. This he imme- 
tely determines, that he could not ſub- 
it to thoſe methods of life, by which 
e condition he muſt be reduced to was 
ually ſupported, dig he could not, and to 
u aſhamed. What then was his 
xt recourſe? why, he was to make up 
accounts with his lord, and by an eaſy 
diſcoverable cheat he could provide 
int the impending diſtreſs. And how 
adi does he reſolve ? e au, do. 


ee does not ſo much as heſitate upon the 
cehood and injuſtice of the action, but 
clauds himſelf in the happy thought, 
4 ſets preſently about the execution 
fit. 
we are aſſured by many glorious ex- 
Wmples in the annals of our religion, that 
eery one in the like circumſtances of diſ- 
ess will not act and argue thus; but 
us will every one be tempted to act. 
be repreſentation of our Lord is cer- 
Wainly natural in all its parts: in ſuch a 
Wate ſuch temptations will ariſe, and will 
ore frequently be complied with, than 
Wc fuſed; and therefore it concerns the 
Wolt ſecure of his ſtrength, to pray to 
od not to lead him into this temptation, 
ot to expoſe him to an enemy, by whom 
cre is ſo much danger of his being 
WWvercome. | 
We Inſtances indeed may occur to tis in the 
ornld, of injuſtice, knavery, and op- 
reſſion, to which there appears no in- 
aeement from the outward circumſtances 
che actors; and therefore it may ſeem 
„eat this temptation is not ſo peculiar to 
Poverty, as has been ſuggeſted. But 
ben theſe caſes are examined, it will be 
ond that though there is not a real, yet 
Where is an imaginary poverty. Men are 
aiatisfied with their tation, diſcontented 
ich the preſent, or too apprehenſive for 
ee future, and create to themſelves all 
e uneaſineſs of want. They fancy 
emſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion 
all the diſquiet of real poverty. 
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ton, equally tempted with the wages 
f unrighteouſneſs, as if they were indeed 


or; and therefore theſe inſtances rather 
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bey are equally impatient of their con- 
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confirm, than oppoſe, the ſuppoſition in 
the text. Rant 6 N 
But I go on to obſerve alſo the dan- 
gers apprehended from the other ex- 
treme : let I be full and deny thee, and 
Jay, Who is the Lord? A very ungrate- 
ful return indeed to the author and giver 
of all we enjoy, but ſuch as an over- 
Rowing plenty too much inclines men to 
make. While our fortunes exceed not 
the meaſure of real convenience, and are 
adapted to the exigences of our ftation, 
we perceive the hand of Providence in 
our gradual and ſucceſſive ſupplies ; the 
various accidents of life are in our view, 
which may defeat our labours, and in a 
ſhort time reduce us to à condition of 
diſtreſs. We find ourſelves obliged to go 
on in an honeſt care and induſtry in our 
callings, and are convinced, by daily ob- 
ſervation, that it is to the bleſſing of God 
we owe every ſucceſs, and to his pro- 
tection our defence from the calamities 
to which we are expoſed. Theſe con- 
victions muſt preſerve in us a lively and 
conſtant ſenſe of our dependence on him, 
engage our praiſes for the favours we re- 
ceive, and our prayers for the continu- 
ance of his bleſſing to us: our devotion 
and our induſtry keep pace with each 
other, and our circumitances help to im- 
prove our religion. But riches, multi- 
plied beyond the proportion of our cha- 
rater, and the wants appendant to it, 
naturally diſpoſe men to forget God. 
They are apt, gn ſuch circumſtances, to 
think themſelves fecure and independent, 
out of the reach of Providence, and no 
longer concerned to ſolicit his favour. 
Like the rich fool in the goſpel, they ap- 
plaud themſelves in their treaſures ; they 
have much goods laid up for many years, 
are ſufficient to their own happineſs, and 
have no farther occaſion for God's aſ- 
ſiſtance. And it is well if they do not 
diſown their obligation for his paſt fa- 
vours, aſcribe their acquiſitions to their 
own ſkill and management, and deny him 
even the return of their praiſe, This 
apprehenſion Moſes very paſſionately re- 
r to the Iſraelites. Beware (ſaid 
e) left, when thou haſt eaten and we 
and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, 
and thy ſilver and thy gold is multiplied, and 
all that thou haſt is multiplied ; then thy 
heart be lifted up, and thou Fr the 
Lord thy God, and thou ſay in thins heart, 
My power, and the might of my land hath 
gotten 
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gotten me this wealth. Deut. vii. 12, 13. 
17. Thus does a ſuperfluous abundance 
tempt us to forget God, when it is hoard- 
ed in our treafures, or conſidered as a 
fafe independent. 2 laid up for 
many years. And if we take the other 
choice, and give wings to eur riches, 
and in the language of the world reſolve 
to enjoy our fortunes, the danger is ra- 
ther greater: for What are the enjoy- 
ments uſually propoſed in this chajce, but 
the irregular pleaſures of vice, the grati- 
fication either of our luſts or our vanity ? 


Charity indeed, and works of muni ficence, 


are the proper diſcharge of ſuch over- 
proportioned acceſſions, and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them: by the exer- 
eiſe of theſe virtues, we may relieve our- 
ſelves while we relieve our neighbour ; 
ſanctify our own portion, and double the 
pleaſures we receive by a reflection on 
thoſe we give. But how few compara- 
tively are the inſtances of this wiſe ap- 
plication ? In how much greater propor- 
tion are thoſe who conſider ſuch abun- 
dance only, as enlarging their command 
of ſenſual pleaſure, who have nothing to 
ſay to their ſoul on theſe occaſions, but 
. eat and drink, and take thine eaſe; in- 
dulge every paſſion to ſatiety, and let no- 
thing be wanting that appetite calls for, 
or wealth can purchaſe ? and how na- 
turally does a man, ſtupified and immer- 
ſed in vicious pleaſures, forget God ? It 
is indeed with pain and regret that he 
muſt remember him, wy hg on an al- 
mighty being whoſe laws he breaks, and 
whoſe vengeance he hourly provokes. 
Every thought on God 1s like the hand- 
writing on the wall to the Aſſyrian prince ; 
it chills the gaiety of his ſpirits, and 
* awakens terrors which he cannot bear; 
renders all his fruitions taſteleſs and in- 
fipid, and mingles gall and wormwood 
with his pleaſurts. Before he can reliſh 
the life he has choſen, and be indeed an 
epicure, he muſt filence theſe interrupt- 
ing fears (cither drown them by intem- 
perance, or harden himſelf to a defiance 
of them); neither can he find any ſatiſ- 
ſaction in his purſuits or enjoyments, till 
he arrives at that confirmed ſtate of ir- 
religion deſcribed by the Pſalmiſt, ht he 
cares not for God, neither is God in all his 
thoughts. 1 5 c 

And if both poverty and riches, in that 
relative ſenſe I have explained them, are 


thus dangerous to our virtue and religion, 


1 
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ſure of convenience, to the various cases 


I 
Hre we aſk, and our 1 in ak. 


Sec.. 


the proper ſubje& of our petitions to G 
1 * To muſt be 8 
ſtate between theſe, that medium of con. 
venience R to the ſeveral cq;. 
ditions of life, which the example in wy 
text recommends to our choice and gy 
prayers. 

It is impoſſible for any general dire. 
tions, preciſely to fit and adjuſt this mes. 


and exigencies of men, Particular ;. 
plications muſt be left to chriſtian pn. 
dence, under the guidance of God's hg. 

ſpirit, who knows our neceſſities he. 


ing. Perfect content indeed in the pre. 
ſent, and perfect reſignation to Prom. 
dence for the future, ſeem to offer 
expedient that does all at once. By 
when we confider, that theſe duties are 
conſiſtent with deſiring of God what ye 
apprehend convenient for us; nay, that 
an advancement of our ſtation, and an 
improvement of our circumſtances, are 
within the liberties indulged to our de. 
fires ; the difficulty will appear to be n. 
ther placed in another light, than taken 
away: for it ſtill remains to be deter. 
mined by prudence, what meaſure of con. 
venience or improvement we ſhould ak 
The wiſe ſupplicant in my text, we may 
preſume, was both contented with hu 
preſent ſituation, and though he prayzi 
for the condition he thought moſt dt. 
ſirable, yet left the event to God, an 
was prepared to ſubmit to his will, though 
either of the extremes ſhould be his pa- 
tion ; yet this diſpoſition neither prevent- 
ed his making the requeſt before us, nut 
aſcertained the meaſure he propoſed to 
himſelf in it, nor removed his apprehen. 
hon from the ſtates which he prays to be 
removed from him. They ſtill appearel 
to him ſtates of danger, expoſed to man) 
temptations naturally attending them. 
Theſe virtues, therefore, though theſ 
will do much, and are of excellent uſe 
both for our direction and ſecurity, ſome 
prudential rules it is requiſite to tak 
with them in practice and application: Wn 
And ſome few I beg leave to ſuggel, WM 
which may, in ſome meaſure, aſſiſt out 
choice, or at leaſt guard us againſt 
dangers of a contrary event. 


| 1. If we would avoid the dangers and 


temptations of poverty, it very much con- Ka 
cerns us not to over-rate the convenien- Y 
cies of our ſtation, and in eſtimating tif 

proporum 
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roportion. fit for us, to fix it rather too 
5 than too high; for our deſires will be 
xroportioned to our wants, real or ima- 
dinary, and our temptations to our de- 
res. If we imagine ourſelves entitled 
o any thing we have not, we fhall be 
neaſy in the want of it, and that unea- 
neſs will expoſe us to all the evil per- 
naſions of poverty. He who can con- 
t Himſelf with a little, will probably 
have enough, and be at reſt; but he 
ho makes much neceſſary, will want 
much; and, wearied with the difficulty 
of the attainment, will incline to hearken 
ter any expedient that offers to ſhorten 
Whis way to it. - 
2. I would propoſe it as a great ſecu- 
iy to our virtue from all temptations 
on this fide, to uſe ourſelves ſometimes 
coco live within the reſtraints of a lower 
Condition than that we are placed in: I 
mean not that we ſhould ſink our figure 
out of covetouſneſs, and deny ourſelves 
or our dependents the proper convenien- 
cies of our ſtation, only that we may lay 
up a ſuperfluous heap of treaſure ; but 
that by a voluntary ſelf-denial, we ſhould 
ſometimes enure ourſelves to want the 
gratifications in our power. Our con- 
dition in this world is mutable and un- 
certain, alterable by a thouſand accidents 
_ which we can neither foreſee nor prevent. 
Now if this change happens to a man, 
who has always indulged himſelf in the 
full enjoyment of his ſtation, the burden 
will lie heavy, and he will diflicultly be 
We perſuaded to think any methods unjuſt, 
mat offer to remove it. But he who has 
= previouſly enured himſelf to thoſe re- 
W ſtraints which ſuch a change renders ne- 
ceſſary, can cheerfully reconcile himſelf 
bo them; he is reduced only to what has 
been often his choice before. Thetempt- 
er has no appetite to apply to, but what 
he has already learned to govern : and 
be who could want thoſe conveniencies 
when he might eaſily have enjoyed them 
with innocence, will eafily reject all ſin- 
ful methods of acquiring them, | 
3- To guard againſt the temptations 
om the other extreme, no better ad- 
Vice can be given than that of the Pſalm- 
ſt, F riches increaſe, ſet not thine heart 
upon them for riches may be increaſed 
to a good man, Nay, it is a natural and 
providential effe& of his virtues to. in- 


jen- creaſe them. But then he will remem- 
the ber from whom. he received them, for 


W 
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what purpoſes they are given, and to 
whom he 1s accountable for the manage- 
ment of them. If theſe conſiderations. 
are preſent to our minds, we ſhall neither 
forget God, ourſelves, nor our neigh- 
bour, and be proof againſt the tempta- 
tions of pride and pleaſure, | 
After all, no condition of life is ne- 
ceſſarily ſinful, or neceſſarily virtuous. 
We may paſs with innocence, both 
through want and through abundance; 
and he, whoſe fortune is beſt adjuſted to 
his ſtation, may be wicked and vicious ; 
but ſtill, he has much leſs temptation to 
be ſo than he who is placed in either of 
the extremes. And though we are bound 
to ſubmit to whatever circumſtances God 
ſhall allot us, and diligently endeavour 
to acquit ourſelves with duty and fidelity 
in them, yet chriſtian prudence will ad- 
viſe us to requeſt a ſituation leaſt expoſ- 
The honour may, perhaps, be 
greater of ſtanding in a polt of nger ; 
but when the ſtake is ſo great, and the 
miſcarriage ſo irretrievable, a wiſe man 
would chuſe to act where the hazard is 
leſs. And when he conſiders the mani- 
fold temptations both of poverty and 
riches, how vehemently they aſſault the 
weakeſt parts of our nature, and how 
fatally it will affe& his happineſs to be 
overcome by them, he will join wich 


Agur in Fun God for the ſafer 
portion of a moderate adjuſted conveni- 


ence; that his temptations may be ſuch 
as he is more able to bear; and that he 


may ſo paſs through things temporal, that 
he finally loſe not the things eternal. 


SERMON. IX. 


The Greatneſs of the Salvation of- 
fered in the Goſpel, and the ex- 
treme Danger of neglecting it. 


HEB. ii. 3. former part. 


How ſhall we eſcape, if we negle& ſo great ſal. 
vation ? RAY * 


87. Paul, in theſe words, makes an im- 
mediate addreſs to the Jews, and 
pleads with them for a diſtinguiſhed re- 
gard to the Goſpel, from the dignity of 
the perſon by whom it was propoſed. 
God (he obſerves) had at ſundry times and 

in divers manners ſpoken unto the fathers 


by che prophets ; and the lay had been de- 


* 


livered 


- 
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livered to them by the miniſtry of angels, 
meſſengers who might juſtly demand 
their attention and obedience. But the 
meſſenger of this laſt diſpenſation had a 
character far ſuperior to theſe, was the 
Son of God himſelf, the heir and author 
of all things, whom the angels themſelves 
adored and obeyed. With equal ad- 
vantage was the meſſage he brought diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all former revelations, 
ned to the faith of men, in a clear 
and diftin& proſpect of eternal ſalvation, 
which had been but very obſcurely and 
partially figured to them in the ſhadows 
of the law. The apoſtle then calls upon 
them, to reflect that if they who diſre- 
ded the former meſſages of God, 
elt the reſentments of his diſpleaſure; 
much heavier effects of divine vengeance 
muſt attend the refuſal or neglect of this 
laſt overture of grace and ſalvation. The 
argument, as it appeals to the paſt expe- 
rience of the Jews, had a peculiar force 
in application to them ; but it ariſes from 
principles which give it a much wider 
extent, and ſets the terrors of the Lord 
before every obſtinate infidel, and every 
negligent chriſtian : it reminds the one 
of the juſt condemnation that awaits him 
for rejecting the goſpel, and the other for 
not complying with the terms and duties 
of it; forfeiting ſo great ſalvation, when 
put in his power; and rendering ineffec- 
tual all the gracious care of Providence 
for his attainment of it. As I ſpeak to 
chriſtians, I ſhall chiefly aller the 
words before us in this latter view : the 
import of them may appear to us more 
diſtinctly in theſe propoſitions ; 


I. That God has by the goſpel made 
ſo effectual proviſion for our happineſs, 
that nothing but our own negleCt can ren- 
der us miſerable. | 

II. Since God has taken ſo great care 
for our ſalvation, it is moſt reaſonable 
that men ſhould be careful to perform 
their part of this work, and not neglect 
it themſelves. | | 

III. That they who neglect it will 
have no excuſe for the crime, but muſt 
expect the ſevereſt reſentments of divine 
juſtice. | 
If our attention be duly engaged to 
theſe reflections, they cannot, I think, 
fail of a powerful influence on our lives. 


And, I. God has, by the goſpel, made 
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without any certain proſſ 


Sed. 
ſo effectual proviſion for our happineg, 
that nothing but our own neglect can ren. 
der us miſerable. This muſt appear if 
we but tranſiently obſerve, 

1. How great, how glorious a felicity 
how adequate to the deſires of a reaſon. 
able nature 1s revealed to our hopes in 
the goſpel. | 

2. What care and ſolicitude he hz; 
expreſſed for our attainment of it. 

3- Upon how gracious terms of duty 
it is promiſed to us. | 
1. Man, under the diſadvantages of 
a weak and fallen nature, was unable 
even. to form an idea of happineſs, wor. 
thy his reaſonable ambition. That he 
was deſigned for happineſs, he juſtly con- 
cluded from the goodneſs of that Power 
from whom he derived his being, and 
from the ſtrong and reſtleſs defire, by 
which he was carried to the purſuit of it, 
This happineſs, it was preſently reſolved 
by all who looked farther than the com- 
mon purſuits of vulgar minds, muſt be 
ſome one uniform end, proportioned in 
genera] to the capacities of human na- 
ture, attainable by every man, independ- 
ent on the accidents of fortune, and not 
confined to any certain ſtation or circum- 


_ ſtances of life. But in the various pro- 


jets of happineſs deviſed by human 
reaſon, there ſtill appeared inconſiſtencies 
not to be reconciled, The patrons of 
the ſeveral ſchemes obſerved and ex- 
poſed the defects of one another, which 
they could much eaſier do than defend 
their own. In the mean time, none was 
propoſed on which the mind could ret 
with an entire ſatisfaction; none that 
appeared certainly attainable, or of va- 
lue enough to reward the labour of the 
purſuit. Neither indeed was it poſſible 
there ſhould be, while men could notwith 
any ſure confidence carry their hopes 
beyond this region of chance and vanity, 
where nothing was ſtable, nothing was 
equal; nothing could be offered to-day, 
but what to-morrow might deprive us of, 
and conſequently nothing commenſurate 
to the defires of human nature, on which 
it could fix as its ultimate end, without 
being carried on with any farther defire. 
In this ſtate, before the light of the goſ- 
pel, mankind travelled on like people in 
the dark, avoiding as well as they could 
what offended them in their paſſage, but 
it 2 of the end 
of their journey, or of the way that led 

do 
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r ule, ol- 
re their preſent paſſions 
happened to lead them. But what unaſ- 


of the gol 
enlar . . * 
— Rane with him in heaven, 


for the 


the ſecurity of a divine promiſe. This is 


an end, which, at firſt view, appears 
worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain, 
and in compariſon with which, every other 
proſpect becomes mean, trifling, and 
contemptible: a felicity adapted to every 
rank and order of men, independent on 
the various accidents of this life; ſuch, 
in ſhort, as the reſearches of human wiſ- 
dom ſought for, but were not able to 
diſcover. 3. 2 29 

2. The great care of God for our ſal- 
vation muſt farther appear to us, in the 
concern he has expreſſed for our attain- 
ment of it. The meſſenger of theſe glad 


tidings, by whom this covenant of mer- 


cy was propoſed and ratified with us, was 


no other than the eternal Son of his bo- 


ſom, the ray of his glory, and the ex- 
preſs image of his perſon. And when 
we conſider what this divine perſon did 
and' ſuffered in this ſtupendous negoti- 
ation, how he was bruiſed for our 1ni- 
quities and wounded for our tranſgreſſions, 
and paid down his own blood the price of 
our tration, we cannot ſurely want ar- 
guments to convince us of the concern 
of God for our attainment of it. 

3- But the gracious terms of this co- 
venant are ſtill a farther aſſurance of this 
concluſion, The performances required 
on our part, are no other than what na- 
tural reaſon has endeavoured to recom- 
mend, even in the moſt ſevere and dif- 
ficult inſtances of duty: by this cove- 
nant, the tendereſt proviſion is made for 


our failings and infirmities; he who falls 


may again riſe to grace; the contrite 
ſinner 1s reſtored to pardon, and, through 


faith in Chriſt, our repentance is entitled 


to ſalvation, 

And to this we muſt add the great aſ- 
ſiſtances vouchſafed us in the ſupport, 
comfort, and direction, of the Holy Spi- 
tit; aſliſtances always attending us upon 


the eaſy condition of our prayers, and 


- 
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'by which the moſt burdenſome duty will 


be rendered light and eaſy. s 
If we miſcarry under bo many advan- 
tages, the fault muſt be in ourſelves ; 
God has done all that the moſt merciful 


Creator could do, for the ſalvation of a 


free and rational creature ;- all that could 


engage us in the purſuit, or aflift us in 


the attainment of it: and it muſt be ow- 
ing wholly to our own neglect, if we 
come ſhort of it. Since therefore God 
has taken ſo much care for our ſalvation, 


and done ſo much for our attainment of 
it, it muſt 


II. Appear moſt reaſonable that we 


ſhould be careful to perform our part of 
the work, and not be negligent in ſo 
great a concern ourſelves. 

Nay, but ſay ſome, God has taken fo 
effectual care for us, that we need not 
take any for ourſelves: he has done fo 
much, that nothing remains for us to do. 
If we are of the number of his ele&, we 
cannot miicarry ; both the end and the 
means are ſecured to us, without any 
pains or labour of our own. Chriſt has 
paid the price of our falvation ; his 
—— will be imputed to us: the 
reward is not of him that runneth, or of 
him that worketh, but a mere act of 
proce and- favour. And on the other 
ide, if we are not of the elect of God, 
all our labour and application will be in- 
effectual; we may run, yet not obtain. 

Now it is ah 
miſes are true, when rightly underſtood ; 
but when they are ſo, this concluſion 
will not follow from them, God has pre- 
deſtinated all whom he has choſen, to 
eternal ſalvation. This is undoubtedly 
true ; neither is 1t poſſible to conceive 
infinite preſcience, without affirming this 
doQrine. For fince all the works and 
acts of God, all that he ſhould do to all 
eternity, were known and preſent unto 
him from all eternity; theſe acts of his 


mercy or juſtice towards men, muſt alſo 


be known and conſequently predeſtined 
or predetermined by him from all eter- 
nity. But in the idea or conception of 
infinite preſcience, it is alſo included 
that God 

know our works, as well as his own; 
and it is utterly inconceivable, that when 


theſe works of ours were preſent before- 


him, he ſhould make his decrees con- 
cerning us without any regard to them. 
90 that the W allotment of God to 


men, 
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nowledged theſe pre- 


ſhould from all eternity fore- 
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men, is really a conſequence of their 
own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil ; but this choice of men, and the 
allotments of divine juſtice conſequent 
to it, being foreknown and foreſeen by 
the divine preſcience from all eternity, 
the final event of every man's conduct is 
| 5 ſaid to be predeſtined or prede- 


termined by God. From the doctrine of b 


predeftination therefore thus truly under- 
ood, it is evident, that no conſequence 
can be drawn, which can give the leaſt 
encouragement to remiſſneſs in duty: for 
our falvation {till depends upon our own 
conduct. Life and death are ſet before 
us, and in our election; we ſhall receive 
according to what we have done, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil ; and the 
final event will not be one ot leſs the 
conſequence of our own choice and 
actions, for God's having from all eter- 
nity foreſeen and determined what that 
event ſhall be. 
Neither can he who is wanting in his 
own applications infer any ſecurity to 
himſelf from the doctrine of juſtification, 
The righteouſneſs and merits of Chriſt 
ſhall, through faith in him, be imputed 
to us. This is certainly a true and moſt 
comfortable afſertion of the goſpel : but 
the proper import of it 15 only this ; that 
fince our beſt ſervices will, through the 
corruption of our nature, be. attended 
with great imperfections; ſince in man 
things we ſhall all offend; God by the 
mercies of the goſpel covenant has pro- 
miſed, that he will accept the ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt as an atonement for theſe fail- 
ings, impute his perfect obedience to us 
to fill up and ſupply what is wanting in 
ours, and through his merits and inter- 
ceſſion entitle our fincere repentance to 
pardon and falvation. And whoever 
ſer:ouſly reflects on his own imperfec- 
tions, how impoſſible it is for fleſh and 
blood to pay an exact obedience to the 
laws of God, how often even the beſt 
of us fail of performing what even na- 
tural conſcience affirms to be our duty, 
cannot but acknowledge the compaſſion 
of God in theſe merciful overtures; how 
inevitably we had been loſt without them, 


and expoſed to death, the wages of ha 


every in. 

When we have done the beſt we are 
able, our obedience will ſtill be imperfect, 
and our ſalvation will be owing to the im- 


5 puted merits of Chriſt, ſupplying and 
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atoning for this imperfection; but fil 
it is our ſtrict and bounden duty t 00 
as much as we are able, and not fin in 
confidence of grace abounding to y, 
The merits of Chriſt will make up thy 
unavoidable . deficiencies of our ſeryice, 
will atone for our imperfection, will pre. 
vail for pardon to our fincere repentance, 

ut will afford no comfort or advantage 
to the preſumptuous unconverted finer; 
and conſequently this doctrine of juſj. 

cation cannot be . pleaded in abate. 
ment of our endeavours. We ſhall be 
tried and judged according to our works; 
neither will it avail us to cry Lord, Lori, 
if we are found among the workers cf 
iniquity, | 

The exceeding great tenderneſs and 
concern of God for our ſalvation, which 
appears in theſe gracious terms and 
means of it, is ſo far from an argument 
for remiſſneſs in us, that it ought to ex- 
cite our utmoſt care and ſolicitude, to 
perform the part left to our own en- 
deavours. No being, not even God 
himſelf, can be ſa immediately, fo int. 
mately concerned for our happineſs, 2 
we ourlelves are. Since therefore God 
has done ſo much for ſalvation, and ap- 
peared fo ſolicitous for the accompliſh. 
ment of that great work, what amazing 
ſtupidity is it for men to be negligent df 
it themſelves ? to ſit down lazy and un. 
active, when ſo ineſtimable a treaſure y 
brought even to their doors, and offered 
upon ſuch terms, as even the weakeſt 
abilities may comply with ? 

But how indifferent ſoever men may 
be to eternal happineſs, yet ſurely to 
eternal miſery none cen be indifferent: 
and if other arguments are heard without 
impreſſion, yet at leaſt this uſed by the 
Apoſtle in my text, the inevitable de- 
ſtruction which awaits our negle& mul 
prevail for our attention. Every faculty 
and power of our ſoul muſt be awakencd, 
when we are called upon to conſider how 
unpardonable the refuſal of ſo mul 
grace muſt render us, how impoſſible l 
will be for us to eſcape, if we neglect © 
great ſalvation. Or, 
III. That they who do neglect it, wil 
ve no excuſe for their crime, but mul 
expect the ſevereſt reſentments of the Ur 
vine juſtice, It is obſervable that the 
Apoſtle here aſſerts this as a clear indi- 
putable concluſion, which could admit of 
no queſtion, He appeals to comm 
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ad reaſon, to judge of the equity 

© - what „. be framed 
deviſed for the man who ſlights the 
-ture of ſo much mercy, or neglects 
means preſcribed for the attainment 
it? Ignorance he cannot plead, to 
om the goſpel has been propoſed, and 
ſuch the Apoſtle here ſpeaks : the 
aſures of duty and the event of our 
ons, are there ſo clearly and diſtinctly 
cbt, that it is impoſſible for him who 
ends, to be ignorant of them. Chriſt 
made ſo full a proviſion for the in- 
ion of all who are within the ſo- 
ty of his church, by the appointment 
W 2 miniſtry, moan as on this very 
ing and the continual adminiſtration 
= thoſe ordinances committed to them, 
tif any one can under theſe advan- 


es be ignorant of the terms of ſalva- 


Wn, his ignorance itſelf muſt be a crime 
tout excuſe. 
win it be ſaid that theſe terms are 
rd and rigorous, beyond the capacities 
W our nature to perform? Neither can 
be pretended. For to do as much as 
are able, and to repent of our tranſ- 
Wcflions, is the ſum of what is required 
mus; conditions adapted even to the 
Weaneſt abilities: eſpecially fince the 
i tance of divine grace is always pre- 
Wt to thoſe who aſk it, and duly attend 
Woſe ordinances which God has inſti- 
ed as means of it. The direction 
Wen 15 ſufficiently clear, and the duty re- 
rired by it adjuſted to the powers of our 
ure; neither 1gnorance nor inability 
be pretended; and what plea can we 
er to divine juſtice to prevent con- 
Winnation ? But though the juſtice of this 
Wcilion cannot but be acknowledged, 
Wenever we impartially reflect on it, 
Wt manifeſt it is, that there are ſome 
ons or other of power ſufficient to 
a the eyes of men that they cannot 
eceive it, or to harden their hearts 
r they cannot attend to it. 
And, 1. It is pretended by the liber- 
and infidel, that he wants evidence 
W convince him of the truth of this goſ- 
WE! © preach to him, and therefore he 
te excuſed if he regards not the ſal- 
oa offered by it. But not to enter 
We ito the detail of this queſtion here, 
ould only aſk him whether it be not 
able for God to reveal his will to man- 
d. This, if he owns a God and is not 
to all uſe of his reaſon, he cannot 
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deny : and let him but conſider the ma- 
nifold imperfections of human reaſon, as 
diverſified | by the various capacities, ig- 
norance, inattentions, and paſſions of 
men, and the diſtraction that muſt ariſe 
fromevery man's being left without guide 
or rule to collect his own ſcheme of duty; 
and he cannot but confeſs that it is a 
thing the moſt deſirable to man, and 
moſt agreeable to the goodneſs of God, 
that he ſhould ſend forth his light and his 
truth, by a ſpecial revelation of his will 
direct, and by the authority of his com- 
mand enjoin, a rule of duty to them. Letus 
then aſk him, what proofs and evidences 
he could require of ſuch declarations 
coming from God; whether it is poſſible 
to conceive or imagine greater and more 
determinate than thoſe alleged in ſupport 
of the chriſtian revelation ; and laftly, 
whether, ſuppoſing a divine revelation to 
have been made, and ſuch fats as are 
alleged in me of it, to have been 
performed above one thouſand fix hun- 
dred years ago, it is poſſible for the evi- 
dences of them to have been conveyed 
down to us at this diſtance with greater 
clearneſs than the proofs of the chriſtian 
revelation are conveyed to us; and whether 
every objection that now is or can be 
made to it, might not have been urged 
againſt it by ſceptical men, ſuppoſing it 
to have come originally from God ? If 
then we have all the evidence of the 
truth of it, that we could have, ſuppoſing 
it to have been true, we have all the evi- 
dence that the nature of the thing ad- 
mits, and conſequently all that any rea- 
ſonable man ought to inſiſt on; and 
therefore no man can be excuſed before 
God by the pretence of wanting evidence, 
for refuſing to believe and obey the goſ- 
pel of jeſus Chriſt. | 
But, 2. We find even among them who 
profeſs to believe the truth, and hope in 
the promiſes of the goſpel, too many 
living in a ſtupid or preſumptuous negle&t 
of thoſe means which are neceſſary to 
the attainment of them. Now meny are 
the illuſions by which the enemy en- 
deavours to cheat men into ſecurity, and 
defeat their title to ſalvation; but thoſe 
by which he ſeems moſt generally to pre- 
vail, are either e ve them to a 
confidence in ſome partial works of obe- 
dience, or elſe to put off the care of their. 
ſalvation to ſome future and better + 
tunities of attending to it, How little 
| M 2 the 


the former of theſe pretenſions will ayail 
us before God, muſt be obvious to every 
one who remembers that deciſion of the 
Apoſtle (Jam. ii. 10.), that he who keeps 
the whole law except one point, and pre- 
ſumptuouſly offends in that, will incur the 


penalty of the whole law. 


And as to the latter, the folly of leaving 


ſo important a concern as our ſalvation 


to the hazard of future proviſions, of de- 
ferring the care of it even for a day, has 
been often obſerved and inculcated to 
you. Let us only reflect how weak, how 
trifling an excuſe it will be, when our 
Judge ſhall reproach us with neglecting 
that great ſalvation which his mercy 
offered us, with being deaf to all the 
calls of his grace, and preferring the 
tranſient intereſts or pleaſures of this life 
to that glory he had revealed to us, to 


ſay, we intended ſome time or other to be 


wiſer and reform. 

Upon the whole, to thoſe who have 
never heard of the goſpel, it may be pre- 
ſumed God will be more favourable m 
judgment; the imperfect direction they 
are under, without any certain rule of 
duty, or any ſure proſpect of reward 
upon the performance even of what rea- 
ſon approved, will be ſome mitigation of 
their miſtakes and impieties. But for a 
wicked chriſtian, there remains nothing 
but a dreadful looking for of judgment, 


and fiery indignation from the vengeance 


of God. He fins in the cleareſt light, 
againſt knowledge and conviction, againſt 
a ſolemn vow and contract with God, 
with a full view of the conſequences of 
his actions; eternal happineſs is ſet diſ- 
tinctly before him on the one hand, and 


eternal miſery on the other; he is daily 


called upon by the word, by the miniſters 
of the goſpel, by the inward ſuggeſtions 
of the Holy Spirit to his ſoul and con- 
ſcience, to attend to theſe proſpects, and 
mind the things that belong to his peace. 
And his gratitude is under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations to duty, from thoſe amazing 
inſtances of divine mercy, made known 
to him in the myſtery of his redemption. 
For ſins committed with ſo many aggra- 
vations of guilt, the furnace of wrath 


will be ſeven times hotter, and burn with 


a diſtinguiſhed fury. For if he who of- 
fends againſt the light of nature, be left 
without excuſe to the juſtice of God ; 
if he who deſpiſed the law of Moſes died 
without mercy ; of how much forer puniſh- 
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the gracious goſpel of our Lord Jeu 


Seck. if, 
ment ſhall he be thought worthy, 
tramples under foot the blood of the 
of God, and does deſpite to the ſpiri q 
grace ? More tolerable will it be in thy 
of judgment for Tyre and Sidon, mo 
tolerable even for Sodom and Gomy; 
than for thoſe who have heard and kno 
Chriſt, and neglected the great ſalvatu 
offered by it. Let us therefore remen. 
ber the dreadful judgment that hang 
over us, from which there is no eſcapin 
but by acting up to the great obligation 
of obedience we are under: let us imme, 
diately ſet about the great work of maki 
our calling and election ſure (2 Pet. i. ic 
left we be hardened through the deceitfuluj 
of /in (Heb. iii. 13.) ; leſt it be in vain fy 
us that a law is come into the world ; | 
a promiſe of life being made us, 
ſhould not only fail of entering in, bu 
the gracious overture itſelf ſhould be c. 
jected in reproach and aggravation of ou 
fin ; and all the infinite mercies of the 
goſpel ſhould bring no other fruit to, 

ut only that thereby we might reccir 
the greater damnation. 


SERMON X. 


A Conformity to this World in. 
conſiſtent with our Duty u 
Happineſs. 


ROM. xii. 2. former part. 
Be not conformed to this world. 


WW 2x we reflect on the force and 
variety of thoſe arguments whicl 
perſuade us to religion; the importane 
of the rewards which attend our obt- 
dience, and the terror of thoſe penalti 
which are threatened to our neglect; tit 
frequency with which they are inculcated 
and the warmth and affection whereviti 
they are propoſed to us; that God h 
addrefled every paſhon of our natuty 
applied remedies to every weaknels 
warned us of every enemy, and guard 
us againſt every external impreſſion that 
might divert us from his ſervice ; that ou 
duty in all the great lines of it is cen 
and obvious, the extent of it underſio% 
the obligation acknowledged, and the vil. 
dom of complying with it freely co, 
feſied : when (I fay) we reflect on 
this affectionate care of Providence , 
i 7 


happineſs, with what wonder muſt 
e obſerve the little effect it has on men ? 
hat charm, what magic is it which can 
er- rule the force of all theſe motives, 
d engage us to act againſt our own 
onvictions? The ſcripture has directed 
i to refer theſe miſcarriages in our 
hriſtian warfare, eſpecially to the power 
ad impreſſion of three enemies, the 
orld, the fleſh, and the devil. Againſt 
he former of theſe the Apoſtle endeavours 
o arm his converts in the words before 
5, as an enemy of the greateſt danger to 
dur virtue and happineſs, whoſe conqueſt 
pver us is inconſiſtent with that purity 


and temperance he recommended, that 


holy and reaſonable ſervice we owe to 
God. By the world, we are ſometimes 
aught to underſtand the things of this 
world; that variety of pleaſures and in- 
ereſts which are apt to infinuate into 
our paſſions, and fteal away our affections 
from God. Sometimes (as in the place 
before us) we are to underſtand the men 
of this world, with whoſe ſolicitations we 
are ſo apt to comply, and to whoſe diſſo- 
lute manners and cuſtoms we are too ill- 
inclined to conform. 

I ſhall hope to preyail on your obe- 
dience to this precept of the Apoltle, by 
repreſenting the great and particular 
danger we are expoſed to from this 
temptation, which will abundantly ap- 
pear if we conſider, 


I. The great proneneſs of our nature 
to comply with this temptation. 

II. The great evil which will attend 
ſuch compliance. And having from theſe 
two conſiderations repreſented our danger, 
I ſhall endeavour, | 
III. To ſuggeſt ſome rules to our con- 
duct, which may preſerve us from it. 


I. Let us reflect on the great prone- 
neſs of our nature, &c. | 

Example is a motive of a very prevail- 
ing force on the actions of men. In the 
tormer part of our lives, the rules and 
meaſures of our practice are almoſt wholly 
taken from the conduct of ſuch perſons 
25 fall within our obſervation. We have 
indeed precepts of duty given us by our 
inſtructors; but theſe we imagine are beſt 
explained by the actions of thoſe who 
have learned them before us. We are 
apt to argue that theſe men have had 
longer opportunities of information, and 
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are equally concerned in the conſequences 
of obedience with ourſelves; and if their 
duty be conſiſtent with the liberties we 
obſerve in their practice, it is a fooliſh 
ſuperſtition in us to refuſe ourſelves the 
ſame indulgences. And the ſame autho- 
rity that the actions of a man have with 
us in our childhood, the ſame in every 
period of life has the practice of all, 
whom we regard as our ſuperiors in 
knowledge, figure, or ſtation, in the 
world. We perſuade ourſelves they have 
ſome ſecret reaſons for what we ſee them 
do, which however, through want of their 
information and capacity, may be un- 
known to us; yetwhatever they are, they 
muſt be equally concluſive for us as they 
are for them. Thus we implicitly follow 
in the track in which they lead us, and 
comfort ourſelves with this poor reflec- 
tion, that we ſhall fare as well as thoſe 
that go before us: and what the example 
of our equals wants of authority, is abun⸗- 
dantly ſupplied in the inſinuations ß 
friendſhip, and the repeated influences of 
a conſtant converſation. We are natu- 
rally inclined to think favourably of thoſe 
we love, and our affection to the perſon 
inſenſibly engages us to approve his 
actions; and then what we approve in our 
friend, we can hardly be induced to think 
criminal in ourſelves. And if, beſides our 
proneneſs to imitate thoſe we love and 
converſe with, we obſerve the addreſs 
and aſſiduity they will uſe to corrupt us; 
that it is a natural effect of the pride of 
man to labour to infuſe his ſentiments, 
and recommend his practice to others; 
that this is a compliment our ſuperiors 
will demand to their authority, and our 
equals to their friendſhip; we have ſtill a 
farther argument to convince us of the 


danger of this temptation. It is indeed 


ſcarce poſſible for a good-natured man to 
refuſe a compliance with the ſolicitations 
of his company, to ſtand out againſt the 
raillery of his familiars, and the continual 
reproaches of affectation and ſingularity. 
We are fond of pleaſing and endearing 
ourſelves to thoſe we eſteem; and fince 
nothing more affectionately recommends 
one man to another, than a ſimilitude of 
manners and diſpoſition, we are irreſiſtibly 
led into the ſame inclinations and aver- 
ſions with them. 5 

In general, we cannot but obſerve, and 
in too many inſtances lament, the power ar 


faſhion and popular cuſtom : with -whas ©  * 
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tyranny it governs the ſentiments and 
actions of men; makes that reputable in 
one age, which was a vice in another; 
and reverſes even the diſtinctions of good 
and evil : like brute beaſts we travel with 
the herd, and are never ſo ſolicitous for 
the rightneſs of the way, as for the num- 
ber or figure of our company. With 
how juſt a concern therefore does the 
Apoſtle caution us againſt an enemy, ſo 
apt to prevail upon our weakneſs? A 


temptation to which every period of our. 


age, every ſtate and condition of our life 
is expoſed: a temptation of ſtill the 
greater way becauſe it deceives us 
under the falſe ſimilitude of virtue, is 
covered with the ſpecious names of good 
nature and good manners; recommends 
itſelf with all the charms of friendſhip, 
and is encouraged by the eſteem and ap- 
plauſe of all about us. But the conti- 
deration which ſhould eſpecially quicken 
our obedience to this admonition of the 
Apoſtle, is, 

II. The great evil that will attend our 
conformity to the world. Were they 
only ſome ſlight and trivial indiſcretions, 
to which the example or perſuaſions of 
the world expoſed us, it might perhaps 
not much concern our religion, nor affect 
any important part of our happineſs, 
whether we regarded them or not, But 
alas! the intereſt endangered is no leſs 
than our title to heaven, and the favour 
of our Creator: the actions to which the 
world ſolicits our compliance, are thoſe 
very fins which forfeit our eternal expecta- 
tions, and treaſure up wrath 'and ven- 
geance againſt us from the juſtice of 
God. The far greater part of the 
examples that occur to us, are ſo many 
encouragements to vice and diſobedience, 
The whole world (faith St. John, 1 John, 
v. 19.) lieih in wickedneſs. And it were hap- 
py for us if this complaint of the Apoſtle 
could be confined to the age in which he 
wrote, and were applicable only to the 
neathen world. The purity of our reli- 
gion, the excellence of its laws, and the 
weight of its ſanctions, might indeed en- 
courage us to hope better things from a 
Chriſtian world; and perhaps in the days 
of the Apoſtle, when all who profeſſed 
themſelves diſciples of Chriſt were con- 


yerts of conſcience, this ſevere cenſure | 


might with more reaſon be reſtrained ta 
the unbelieving part of mankind; but 
when chriſtianity came to be taken up 
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.mand us to be conformed to the world? 


Sea. Il, 
by many only as the faſhionable religiq 
of their country, and for the ſake 9 
thoſe civil encouragements which atteng. 
ed their profeſſion, the complaint was tg 
viſibly. applicable to the lives even df 
chriſtians, to excuſe them any longer 
from the extent of it. Alas! the eneny 
of our happineſs has his ſervants and 
votaries, even among thoſe who are calle 
by the name of the Son of God, He 
ſtyled in ſcripture the prince of this 
world; and the conduct of too great: 
number will always be influenced by his 
authority, and obey his direction. Let 
us with all the charity that can conf 
with a juſt obſervation, ſtand ſtill and re. 
fleet upon what we daily fee practiſed in 
the world, and can we believe if a 
apoſtle of Chrift appeared in our ftreet, 
he would retract his caution, and com. 


Do we find ſo much piety, virtue, and 
religion, inthe public example of the age, 
as may ſecure our imitation, and en. 
courage us to rely on the general practice 
for the meaſures of our duty ? Shall ve 
not rather be tempted-to cry out with the 
Pſalmiſt, They are all gone out of the <vaz, 
they are altogether become abominable, ther 
is none that doeth good? Pal. xiv. 1, 
Let us not flatter ourſelves that our in- 
nocence 1s without danger of contagion, 
from a world where we behold every in. 
ſtance of lewdneſs and intemperance, pro- 
faneneſs and irreligion, not only com- 
mitted, but owned, defended, and gloried 
in. The world indeed was never without 
examples of vice and immorality ; wicked 
men there always were, and always vil 
be. But the public ſtate of religion v 
ſomewhat leſs in danger of corruption, 
while the ſinner acknowledges the oblige- 
tions of his duty, is aſhamed of his urre- 
gularities, profeſſes a reverence for tie 
laws of God, and promiſes ill to reform, 
and live agreeably to them. He offends 
indeed, but it is with a modeſty like tie 
ſon in the goſpel, who owned the autbo- 
rity of the command, and promiſed bi 
father to go, though he went not. But 
the caſe is far otherwiſe, and the danget 
of the example much greater, when at 
open party is formed againſt religion; 
when vice has the public encouragement 
of applauſe, and profaneneſs becomes 
eltablithed as a faſhion; when men fil 
no longer affect to hide and conceal theilt 
dien ot” make” the moſt "daring "7h 
Pied 
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pieties a motive of their vanity; when 
che principles of obedience, and the au · 
thority that requires it, are queſtioned, 
and the very articles of our creed diſ- 
puted and ridiculed; when atheiſm, 
deiſm, and hereſy, are confeſſed, ap- 
plauded, and ſupported; when the altar, 
the ſervice, and the miniſters of God, are 
treated with ſcorn, and the whole œcono- 
my of the goſpel expoſed to contempt as 
fable and impoſture. This is not diſo- 
bedience, but rebellion; it is diſclaiming 
the ſovereignty of Chriſt, and renouncing 
all allegiance to his authority, and de- 
claring in terms we awill not have this man 
to rule over us. And yet theſe are the 
crimes, this the pattern which the world 
propoſes to our imitation : theſe it recom- 
mends to us as arguments of more refined 
ſenſe, and a ſuperior underſtanding : to 
theſe we are ſolicited by numerous ex- 
amples in every rank and order of men ; 
by the authority of the great, and the 
intimacies of our equals; by the argu- 
ments of the ſubtil, and the railleries of 
the profane; by the reproaches of ene- 
mies, and the perſuaſion of friends: 
while Chriſtian faith, piety, and devo- 
tion, are traduced and ridiculed as mo- 
roſe unconverſable qualities, the effect of 
pride or folly, of knavery or ſuperſtition. 
And can the miniſters of the goſpel too 
frequently remind men of ſo imminent a 
danger, or too earneſtly diſcourage a 
conformity to ſo corrupt and diſſolute 
a world? For be we ailured, it is not a 
trifle that we hazard, but the greateſt in- 
tereſt of our nature, the eternal ſalvation 
of our ſouls, the end for which we were 
born, and the reaſon for which we came 
into the world. 

Let me therefore, 

III. Recommend ſome rules to your 
conduct, which may preſerve you from 
the impreſſions of ſo importunate, ſo 
dangerous a temptation. And here, 

1. The moſt effectual preſervative of 
our virtue, is to avoid as far as is poſſible 
the converſation of wicked men. If in- 
deed we would only decline evil company, 
we mult renounce human ſociety, and 
(as the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. v. 10. ſays) go out 
of the world. But it is in our power to 
confine our friendſhips and intimacies, to 
men of virtue and religion. The righte- 
ous are not ſo failed from the earth, but 
we may find good men -enough for the 
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ſupport and entertainments of ſociety; 
men whoſe converfation will weaken the 
influence of vicious examples, inſtruct 
our 1gnorance, relieve our modeſty, and 
give us courage and aſſurance in the du- 
ties of our profeſſion. But becauſe the 
buſineſs 5% affairs of life will ſometimes 
unavoidably engage us in the converſation 
of wicked men ; let us, 

2. Arm ourſelves with an habitual re- 
ſolution never to communicate with them 
in their vices, not to ſuffer any friendſhip 
or relation, any example or authority to 
prevail on us to deſert the truth of Chriſt, 
or act any thing in contradiction to our 
duty to God. And, | 

3. We ſhall be very much aſſiſted in 
forming and executing this refolution, if 
we inure ourſelves to expreſs our abhor- 
rence and averſion to vice, and with a 
decent freedom reprove every action that 
affronts the majeſty of God, and en- 
courages men to think ſlightly of the du- 
ties of religion : by this we ſhall confirm 
both our own and other's virtue. The 
libertine himſelf will treat us with rever- 
ence and reſpect, and inſtead of at- 
tempting to corrupt our integrity, will 
conceal and diſguiſe his own vices, and 
be afraid of incurring ſo venerable a 
cenſure. By this conduct we may hope 


to retrieve the public credit of religion, - 


reform the example of the age, and 
leſſen the danger we complain of. And 
that we may never want courage to at- 
tempt and perſevere in ſo glorious a work, 
let us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls 
with awful apprehenſions of the majeſty 
and ſovereignty of God, with an habitual 
reverence for his laws, and zeal for his 
honour. 

Let us remember that we are horn his 
ſervants and ſubjects, and whenever we 
are tempted by the perſuaſion, the ex- 
ample, or commands of men, to do or 
approve any thing contrary to the duties 
we are enjoined, let us refle& that we 
have a prior and ſuperior obligation to 
the commands of Chriſt, and the laws 
preſcribed to us by our Creator ; and 
that the pattern recommended to our 
imitation, is not the mixed and imperfect 
virtues even of the beſt men, but the 
purity of our Father which is in heaven, 
and the example of him who knew no fin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth, 
And let us then reflect on the infinite 
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pe and juſtice of this Almighty Being, 
is ability to reward our ſervice, and 
revenge our- contempt of his authority. 
Let us conſider the vaſt diſproportion 


between the worſt inconveniences that 


can attend our incotnpliance with men, 
. eternal diſpleaſure of an offended 
cd. 

How trifling an apprehenſion is the 
ſhame of being laughed at by fools, 
when compared with that confuſion of 
face, that everlaſting ſhame and aſtoniſh. 
ment, which ſhall overwhelm the ſinner, 
when he ſhall appcar before the tribunal 
of Chriſt, and hear every fin of his life 
produced in the preſence of God and his 
angels? And how deſpicable are the 


threats and reproaches of a creature, 


Frail, mortal, and impotent as ourſelves; 
when compared with the wrath of an 
Almighty Judge, whoſe power extends 
to eternal inflictions, who can caſt both 
body and ſoul into hell!! 

And let us then reflect that this great, 
this holy, this terrible Being 1s preſent 
to all our actions, ſees every treacherous 
inclination of our heart to deſert his ſer- 
vice, and treaſures up againſt the day of 
his wrath the ſecret cowardice which de- 
ters us from aſſerting his cauſe, which 
prevails on us to compliment the vices of 
the great, to applaud the libertine, and 
laugh with the profane. And, laſtly, 
to theſe juſt and awful apprehenſions of 
the Deity, let us add our humble and 
conſtant prayers to the throne of his 
grace, that he would lead and ſupport us 
with his ſpirit through this vale of tempt- 
ation, give ſtrength and courage to our 
weakneſs, and enable us ſo to paſs. the 
waves of this troubleſome world, that we 
may come to the land of everlaſting life ; 
be received into the bleſt ſociety of thoſe 
ſervants of God, who have preſerved 
their integrity, amidſt all the difficulties 
which the malice or flattery of men could 
add to their duty ; who have fought their 
way through all the various ſolicitations 
of the world, through evil report and 
good report, through ſhame and ap- 
plauſe, and are entered inte the Joy of their 
Lord. 2 | | 


aſſured us, that theſe are paths which 
| | Gay 
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S ERMON Kl. 

An inordinate Love for this Worl{ 

incompatible with the preſent and 

future Happineſs of Man. 


« I JOHN, 11. 15. forme 7 part. 


Love not the world, neither the things that are iy 
' the world. 


1 deſire of happineſs being the go. 

verning principle of our nature, the 
ſpring which gives the firſt movement 
and direction to all our faculties and al 
our pathons; we might reaſonably hope 
to find the warmth of our affections, and 
the intention of our purſuits, proportioned 
to the ability of the object to gratify 
this deſire. That whatever offered u 
the greateſt, the moſt important, the 


moſt durable ſatisfaction, ſhould engage 


our affections before any other being, 
leſs furniſhed to ſupply our wants, and 
ſatisfy our thirſt of happineſs; and conſe. 
quently, that God, the author of our be- 
ing, the ſupreme and only ſubſtantial 
good of man, who alone can anſwer all 
our longings, and fill every vacuity of 
our ſoul, ſhould entirely poſſeſs our heart, 
ſhould be the chief, the governing obje& 
of our defire. But alas ! every creature 
that he has made is ſuffered to be his 
— and is too often preferred before 

m, 

The world has the unhappy advantage 
of pre-engaging our paſſions; of furniſh. 
ing us with the firſt ſentiments of plea- 
ſure, at a time when we have not reflec- 
tion enough to look beyond the inſtru- 
ment to the hand whoſe direction it 
obeys. And when we arrive at a ma- 
turity of reaſon, it is with great diffi- 
culty we are perſuaded to part with the 
deluſion, and renounce thoſe objects, in 
the purſuit of which we have been uſed 
to place our felicity. 

We may perhaps grow weary of the 
trifles that have * time diverted us; 
but the world has a ſucceſſive variety of 
entertainments to amuſe our paſſions and 
provoke our appetites, in every period 
and ſtation of our life; and it is with 
great reluctancy we are convinced of 
their vanity, by any other argument than 
our own experience. But ſince God has 
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\ never lead to happineſs; and, to all 
* ments that could prevail on 2 
den H creature; has added the authority 
f a ſolemn prohibition, give me leave 
o perſuade your compliance with both, 
ot diſcourage your love of the world, 
I. That the things of the world can- 
not make us happy even in this life. 
IL. That our love of them is incon- 
tent with our expectations in a better. 
For nothing can recommend itlelf to 
zur love on any other account, but either 
as it promotes our preſent, or is a means 
to aſſure to us a future happineſs, 


I. Then the things of the world can- 
not make us happy even in this life. 
That we are deſigned for happineſs, 
we may juſtly infer from the infinite 
goodneſs of our Creator; and that we 
are deſigned for a more exalted happineſs 
than can be derived from the things of 
this life, we may alſo infer from their 
vaſt diſproportion to the deſires and ca- 
pacities of our ſoul. It is a maxim in 
philoſophy, that Nature made nothing in 
vain; and conſequently, ſince we find in 
our nature a ſtrong irreſiſtible deſire of 
a conſtant, permanent, and infinite good ; 
there is certainly a happineſs commen- 
ſurate to this appetite of the foul. No- 
thing indeed could reflect more ſeverely 
on the goodneſs of God, than to imagine 
he had given us the perpetual torment of 
a deſire he never intended we ſhould gra- 
tify ; and ſince the things of this world, 
with whateyer eagerneſs they engage our 
purſuit, leave us ſtill empty and unſatiſ- 
hed with their fruition, our own diſap- 
pointments ought to convince us, that 
they were never deſigned for the proper 
W felicity of our nature. Solomon, who 
undertook this argument with all the ad- 
vantages of an inſpired wiſdom and a 
large experience, after a diſtin& conſi- 
deration of every project of worldly hap- 
pineſs, has at laſt reſolved all his inqui- 
nes into this mortifying concluſion, that 
4% 7; vanity and vexation of ſpirit. And 
whoever, though with leſs wiſdom and 
leſs experience than Solomon, ſhall at- 
tentively reflect on the event of his own 
and other men's actions, will find himſelf 
daily gs to acknowledge the juſtice 
of inference, and confeſs all to be 
liſappointment and delufion. 


Cod has given us appetites to the 
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things of this world, to engage us to the 
uſe of them as far 12 are neceſſary 


he 
to the ſupport df the body; and the con- 
venience of our prefent ſtations : but to 
convince 'us that he never intended them 
for the ſupreme object of our love, our 
appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatisfac- 
tion, and is ſucceeded by loathing and 
ſatiety. In vain do we try to remedy 
the defects of our preſent acquiſition, by 
changing the ſcene, and varying the ob- - 
jet; for the ſame diſſatisfaction purſues 
us through the whole circle of created 
s. Our laſt attainment proves as 
infipid as our former: the charms that 
engaged us expire, and we ſoon grow in- 
different to what we purſued before with 
the greateſt fondneſs and application. 
And what ſhould farther convince ns 
that the things of this world were not 
deſigned for the proper obje& of human 
affections, the ſatisfactions they furniſh 
are not only diſproportioned to our de- 
ſires and capacities, but ſuch as are infi- 
nitely below the dignity of our nature; 
and ſuch in which, when we have in- 
dulged ourſelves to ſatiety, the brutes 
that periſh will have a greater ſhare than 
we. The fowls of the air and the beaſts 
of the field, who are ſupplied with every 
thing agreeable to their ſtate, without 
any toil or labour of their own, unmo- 
leſted by hopes or fears, free from the 
ſolicitude of expeRation and the anguiſh 
of diſappointment (if happineſs conſiſted | 
only in the things of this world), would 
in many inſtances have a much fairer 
portion than man; and we ſhould have 
very little cauſe to value ourſelves upon 
the boaſted diſtinctions of reaſon and 
reflection. We ſhould, methinks, then 
be aſhamed to'rival beings ſo much our 
inferiors, and diſhonour the excellencies 


of our nature, by ſo degrading a com- 


petition. 

The next conſideration that ſhould diſ. 
engage our fondneſs from the world, and 
convince us that our moſt ſucceſsful pur- 
ſuits of temporal goods can never make 
us happy, is, that they are uncertain in 
their foundation, fading, tranſient, and 
corruptible in their nature; depend upon 
a thouſand cauſes and accidents, which 
are not in our own power; and, as the 
Apoſtle (Col. ii. 22.) ſays, periſh even 
while we are ufing them. How ſhould it 
check and mortify our defire, to behold 
the image of death and -corruption in 


every 
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every object that is round us? to fee 
every fleeting moment rob us of ſome 


beloved of our ſoul, ſomething we have 


been uſed to reckon among the ingredi- 
ents of our happineſs; and at the ſame 
time to feel this body, the ſubject of all 
theſe gratifications, and the ſeat of our 
imagined happineſs, hourly failing and 
decaying and haſtening on to a diſſolu- 
tion? Duration is a circumſtance ſo eſſen- 
tial to happineſs, that if we conceived it 
poſlible for the joys of heaven itſelf to 
paſs from us in an inſtant, we ſhould find 
ourſelves not much concerned for the at- 
tainment of them; and therefore it is 
with regret that our corruption is per- 
ſuaded to reflect on the inſtability of tem- 
poral goods: we are willing to conſider 
them as fixed and permanent, and to ſay 
with the rich fool in the goſpel (Luke, xii. 
19.) Eat and drink, my foul, and take thine 
eaſe, thou haſt much goods laid up for many 
years. But when with care and toil we 
have raiſed and furniſhed this imaginary 
treaſure of happineſs, we find at laſt that 
the materials of the ſtructure are frail and 
E and the foundation itſelf is laid 
in the ſand; ſupported only by a feeble 
mortal body, which the next hour, the 
next moment, may deſtroy. All the gay 
ſcene is diſperſed, and vaniſhes like a 
dream, or phantom, at that terrible 
voice, T hou fool, this night ſpall thy foul 
be required of thee, and then wheje ſhall all 
theſe things be ? 

But the goods of this world are not 
only thus tranſient and precarious in their 
duration, but all our enjoyments of them 
ſo mixed and alloyed with miſery, that 
even their moſt uninterrupted poſſeflion is 
far from a perfect felicity. I am afraid 
the happieſt among men, upon a fair eſti- 
mate, have ſtronger and more frequent 
ſenſations of pain than pleaſure. Nay, 
thoſe very objects that moſt affect us with 
delight, are generally, in ſome reſpe& or 
other, occaſions of uncaſineſs to us: our 
intereſts interfere with our pleaſures, and 
our pleaſures with our intereſts. Even 
the friend, in whoſe aſſiſtance and af- 
fection we place ſo much of our happi- 
neſs, will do ſome things which will dif: 
compoſe our paſſions, and provoke our 
reſentment. And the afluence, the ho- 
nours, the dignities, we are fo fond of, 
will be attended with ſome circumſtances 
of trouble and diſquiet, ſomething that 
will alloy the pleaſure, and embitter the 
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ſatisſactions we propoſe from them. Nay 
ſo much are our pains over-proportionez 
to our pleaſures, that an inſpired writer 
(Col. v. 7.) has ventured on this gener 
inference, from a diſtant review of thi 
life, T hat man is naturally born to miſery 
even as the ſparks fly upward, Now pan 
is ſo uneaſy a ſentiment, that a very lit, 
of it is enough to ſpoil the reliſh of oy 
moſt fortunate attainments, and corry 
every enjoyment of life: and the eſfeg 
God intends this variety of ungratefy 
and afflictive ſentiments ſhould have 0h 
us, is to reclaim our affe&ions from this 
valley of tears, and direct us to look far. 
ther for the region of our happineſs, 
But ſuppoſing our preſent enjoyment 
as pure, as permanent, and in all reſpet; 
as valuable, as our folly 1s apt to repreſent 
them, yet they can be no reaſonable mo. 
tive of our affection to any, but tha 
bounty from whom we receive them, 
God, as he 1s the author of our nature 
and of all our faculties and capacities of 
fruition, ſo it is by his providence we are 
ſupplied with objects agreeable to them, 
The creatures are but inſtruments in his 
hand, by which he conveys grateful ſer. 
ſations to us ; and the returning our ac- 
knowledgments to them 1s juſt the ſame 
abſurdity with theirs, who burnt inceni 
to the drag, and ſacrificed to the net, 
which caught their prey. It 1s to God, 
and him only, our ſhare of temporal feli- 
city, and all that is pleaſing or beneficial 
to us in the enjoyment of the creatures, 
is ultimately to be referred. Nay, it i; 
an aſſertion, ſupported by the leaſt di. 
putable maxims of philoſophy, that God Wl 
is (in a more immediate manner than s 
generally imagined) the author of every 
{enſible perception in us: for it is certain 
all perception is and muſt be in the ſoul. 
Now it is impoſſible to imagine any 
powers in the bodies around us beſides 
figure and motion; but it cannot be con- 
ceived how the ſoul is capable of any in- 
preſſion from theſe in their greateſt ach- 
vity. Nothing appears capable of acung 
upon ſpirit, \ bs, ſpirit : and therefore, 
though God has annexed pain to thols 
external impreſſions which are 1nJurio 
to the body, and pleaſure to thoſe which 
are beneficial to it, yet it is not the ma- 
terial object which produces thoſe ſeulir 
tions in the ſoul, but that eternal om 
preſent Spirit, in whom we live, 3 
move, and have our being; and corſe. 
quent). 


em, XI. 


guently, it is to him only that our love, 
dur devotion, and our gratitude is due, 
ven for all thoſe agreeable perceptions 
hat engage us to the world. gp 

WW But if the world has fo little title to 
Lor affection, even for thoſe temporal 
Wtisfations it furniſhes us with, how 
much leſs will it appear to deſerve our 
inclinations, if we conſider it, 
II. With regard to our eternal in- 
tereſts, and the expectations of futurity ? 
Whenever we attentively view the 
world in this relation, we find motives 
not only for our indifference, but even 
for our averſion ; all the viſionary beau- 
ties or glories of the proſpect, the paint 
and my that attracted our ſenſes, 
fade and diſappear, and leave us diſcon- 
folate in the midſt of a 9 ſcene of 
guilt, temptation, and miſery; a region 
where every path before us appears beſet 
with ſnares and dangers, ways in which 
we muſt walk with fear and trembling, 
and where all our care and circum- 
ſpection will be little enough to ſecure 
our virtue and prevent our deſtruction; 
for this is the image which religion gives 
us of the world. Every page of its pre- 
cepts repreſents it as a place of the 
greateſt danger to our immortal intereſts, 
a place which we muſt paſs through, not 
only with the indifference of ſtrangers 
and pilgrims, but with the vigilance 
and apprehenſion of thoſe who travel 
through the country of an enemy. We 
are perpetually reminded of the treachery 
that lurks under all its pleaſures : we are 
required to abjure its pomps and vanities 
in our baptiſm, and to renounce its 
friendſhip as enmity with our God. He 


my text, 1 John, ii. 15.), the love of the 
ather is not in him. They are two 
maſters, whoſe ſervice can never be re- 
conciled: every compliance that we are 
perſuaded to by one, is a contradiction to 
the commands of the other; and our ad- 
erence to one, will neceſſarily involve 
us in a deſertion of the other. | 
The performances to which God has 
annexed the promiſes of eternity, are 
Juſt the reverſe of all the purſuits of 
ſenſe, and conſiſt in reſtraining thoſe 
appetites, mortifying thoſe luſts, and re- 
nouncing thoſe pleaſures, by which the 
world ſolicits our affection. And agree, 
ably our Lord has taught us to rejoice in 


FilLAjon, in poyerty, and diſgraces ; and 
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to eſteem the reproaches of Chriſt 
greater riches than all the honours or 
affluence of this world. 

As love is a paſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
influence on the ſoul, ſo God peculiarly 
requires the primary devotion of the 
heart to himſelf ; it is a flame we muſt 
conſecrate wholly to his altar, and it is 
profaneneſs and ſacrilege to rob him of 
it. He knows that wherever our trea- 
ſure is, there will our heart be alſo. 
Whatever we propoſe as our ſupreme 
happineſs, to that will every faculty and 
power of our nature, every thought of 
our ſoul, and every action of our lives, be 
directed. But this is an honour God has 
declared himſelf jealous of, and deter- 
mined never to reſign to another. He 
will not be content with the refuſe of our 
affections, but muſt rule and govern in 
the heart, and preſide over all our de- 
fires : and to deny him this ſupremacy, 
is to dethrone the Deity, and give his 
kingdom to another; a crime he has 
aſſured us he will reſent with the ſe- 
vereſt inflictions of his vengeance. Te 
mine enemies (ſays he, Luke, ix. 27.) which 
ewould not that I ſhould reign over them, 
bring them out and ſlay them before me. 
So that, allowing the pleaſures, the ho- 
nours, or intereſts of this world all the 
advantage they can have from preſent 
perception, yet if they expoſe us to the 
diſpleaſure of God, and prejudice our 
eternal expeQations, we ought to reject 
them as the inſidious propoſals of an 
enemy, who for a trifle in hand would 
cheat us of an infinitely more valuable 
reverſion. Man, as an immortal being, 
is, and, whenever he reflects, muſt be 
concerned as well for the future and 
diſtant conſequences of his actions, as 
for the preſent and more immediate re- 
ſult of them: and if he will act rationally, 
cannot admit any. competition between a 
mixed, a fading, a momentary fatiſ- 
faction, and an everlaſting fruition of 
happineſs, as great as an obeyed God 
can give, and our ſpiritualized capa- 
cities receive, ' Let us then attend to 
form juſt ideas in our minds, of the in- 
finite diſparity between the things of 
this world, and the promiſes of a better. 
Let us diyeſt the gay phantom of tem- 
poral happineſs of all that falſe luſtre and 
ornament, in which the pride, the paſ- 
fions, and folly of men has dreſſed it up, 
and we ſhall then ſee how withered, how 
deformed 
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deformed. a carcaſs we with ſo much, 
zeal and aſſiduity have courted, and for 


whoſe enjoyment we have given up the 


only valuable intereſt of our nature, and 
fold our birthright to heaven and im- 
mortality. The melancholy hour will 
come, when all thoſe charms, which now 
bewitch our affections to the world, ſhall 
ecaſe and be diſſolved : When the world 
and the lufts thereof ſhall paſs away 
(1 John, ii. 17.) - when every appetite 
and capacity of pleaſure ſhall expire, and 
Pain and diſeaſe ſucceed in their place : 
when neither pomp nor retinue ſhall be 
able to divert the great, nor ſhall the 
rich be relieved by the multitude of 
his treaſures, How, alas! will he then 
deſpiſe the titles and quality in which 
he gloried; and with what ſhame and 
pull 1a will he reflect in what trifles 
he has placed his happineſs; no longer 
to be amuſed by the obſervance and 
flatteries of his attendants ; while amidſt 
all the honours that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in himſelf but a poor, 
weak, diſpirited mortal, yielding to the 
laws of corruption? And what is fill 
the moſt afflictive part of his miſery, he 
is now within view of another ſtate, juſt 
entering into another world, where he 
has contracted no friendſhips, made no 
proviſion for his reception : where thoſe 
very purſuits, in which he has placed 
his happineſs, will expoſe him to the 
reſentments of an Almighty Judge, and 
be avenged in eternal inflictions. Let 
us then /et our affections on things above; 
let our treaſure and our heart be in 
heaven; and let us regard the things 
of this world with the indifference of a 
' gueſt, that tarrieth but a day. Brethren 
(ſays the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 30.) the 
time is ſport; it remaineth therefore that 
they who weep, be as though they wept not; 
they that Treoice, as though they rejoiced 
not; they that buy, as though they poſſeſſed 
nat. We ſhould be eaſy and unconcerned 
at all the accidents of the way, and re- 
gard only the event of the journey. 
Above all, let us be earneſt in our 
prayers to God, that he would lead and 
conduct us by his ſpirit through this bar- 
ren and dry land, this region of fin and 
vanity ; that we may ſo uſe this world, 
as not to abuſe it; and ſo paſs through 
things temporal, that we finally loſe not 
2 things eternal. Which God grant, 
c. 


Was Wounded for our tranſgreſſtons 
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SERMON XII. 


The Death and Sufferings of Chiif, 
foretold and deſcribed, 


Preached on Good-Friday. 
Is A. lik. 5. 


He was wounded for our tranſgreſſiom, 
he was bruiſed for our iniquities : the chaſtiſe. 
ment of our peace was upon him, and by his 


ſtripes we are healed, 
1 death and paſſion of our bleſſed 
Lord, as it is the great article on 
which the whole chriſtian ſcheme i: 
built, ſo our reflections on it ſuggeſt to 
us the ſtrongeſt motives to all thoſe vic. 
tues and graces, which qualify us to be 
partakers of the benefits of it. The 
diſciples therefore of the goſpel can 
never too often contemplate this en- 
dearing inſtance of their Maſter's love: 
but the piety of the church has parti- 
cularly recommended this ſubject to our 
meditation in the preſent ſolemnity; we 
ſhould now more eſpecially employ our 
thoughts on what the Son of God en- 
dured for the redemption of a finful 
world. And I think there 1s no paſlage 
in holy ſcripture which repreſents this 
great event in more affecting terms, 
than the mournful eloquence of the Pro- 
phet in the chapter before us. So clear 
and diſtin were the views in which the 
Holy Spirit revealed this article to the 
faith of this his ſervant, that even the 
choſen witneſſes of our Lord's paſſion, 
who ſaw with their eyes their bleeding 
Maſter hang upon the croſs, are not 
more paſſionate in their deſcriptions of 
it: He is deſpiſed (ſaid he, ver. 3, 4. 7» 
8, 9.) and rejected of men: he was ſtricken, 
ſmitten, of God, and afflited. He is brought 
as a lamb to the flaughter, aud as a jv 
before his ſbearers is dumb, ſo he opened nit 
his mouth. He was taken from priſon and 
from judgment. He was cut off out of the 
land of the living. Aud he made his grave 
wwith the awicked, and with the rich in bis 
death ; though he had done no 1olenct, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. 

The end and intention of theſe ſuf- 
ferings of the Mefliah, the Prophet fe- 
minds us of in the words of my «i 1 

e 


| bruijcd 
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%% for our iniquities : the chaſtiſement 
7 "ſs was upon him, and by his 
ſtripes aue art healed. | 

This ſcripture may be conſidered 
either, 0 1 

As a prophecy, the manifeſt com- 
N. of Thich 0 the death and ſuf- 
ferings of the bleſſed Jeſus, is one of 

ongeſt arguments to convince our 

An, os . that very Meſſiah 
which ſhould come into the world. Or, 
II. We may conſider it as a decla- 
ration of the end intended, and the 
effect obtained by the paſſion of the 
Meſſiah, viz. the atonement of our fins, 
and the reſtoring us to a ſtate of peace 
and friendſhip with God. I ſhall treat 
each of theſe briefly, and proceed, 

III. To what I principally intend in 
this diſcourſe, to ſuggeſt thoſe medita- 
tions to our thoughts, and thoſe af- 
fections to our ſouls, which ſo ſublime a 
ſubje&, and ſo amazing an inſtance of 
divine compaſſion, requires from us. And, 


I. The manifeſt completion of this 
prophecy, in the death and ſufferings of 
our Lord, is a convincing argument to 
our faith that he is that very Meſhah 
which ſhould come into the world, 
That the adoration of a crucified God 
ſhould be difficultly recetved by the more 
inquiſitive part of the Gentile world, we 
are not ſo much to wonder, becauſe it 
was a doctrine that ſeemed at firſt view 
contrary to the very idea of the divine 
nature, and refuted even in its principle 


what particularly diſcouraged the re- 
ception of it among the common people, 
it was generally treated with ridicule, 
and expoſed them to an obvious and un- 
grateful topic of reproach from every 
inſidel they met with. And having 
never been prepared by any previous 
revelation to expect a Redeemer in ſo 
mean and contemptible a character, it is 
hardly to be imagined that their pre- 
Judices ſhould immediately he prevailed 
on, to give the arguments that perſuaded 
their belief a ſerious and attentive hear- 
mg. But the Jews were ſo expreſsly 
directed to look for a Meſſiah without 
form or comelineſs, a man of ſorrows, 
who ſhould make his ſoul an offering for 
fin, and be numbered with the tranſ- 
greſſors; and ſaw all theſe predictions ſo 
evidently fulfilled in the bleſſed Jeſus, 
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by the impaſſibility of the Deity. And, 


5 
that the completion of no prophecy con- 
cerning the Mefliah can ſeem more won- 
derful to us, than that of their rejecting 
him. His death was typified in every 
facrifice they offered, in almoſt every 
rite and ceremony of. their law, and de- 
{ſcribed in fo lively a manner, even in 
the moſt minute circumſtances of it, b 
their prophets, that nothing could be 
wanting to their conviction, but atten- 
tively to compare the draught with the 
original. 

or view him only as he was de- 
ſeribed in the prophecy before us. Was 


it foretold that he ſhould be a man of 


ſorrows; and was ever forrow like his 
ſorrow? Was he to be deſpiſed and re- 
jected of men? Thus came the bleſſed 
Jeſus unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not, but preferred. even a 
rebel and a murderer before him. Was 
he to be led as a lamb to the ſlaughter, 
W and reſigned as a ſheep before 

er ſhearers? Behold the Lamb of God, 
the meek and humble Jefus, who when 
he was reviled, reviled not again. 
Thongh he could have commanded le- 
gions of angels to his reſcue, yet drag- 


ged to Calvary without oppoſition or 


complaint; no voice was heard from 
him, either to appeaſe the rage of his 
eg or implore the pity of the 

eholders: Weep not for me (ſays he, to 
thoſe who. attended him with tears), but 


weep for yourſelves, ye daughters of Feru- 


falem. Was he to make his grave with 


the wicked, to be numbered with the 
tranſgreſſors, and to make interceſſion 
for the tranſgreſſors? Behold him ex- 
piring in the torments of the croſs in the 
midſt of thieves, and praying for his 
murderers. Other prophets have been 
ſo particular as to prefix the very time 
in which the Meſſiah ſhould be cut off. 
(Dan. ix. 26.) The prophet Zachary 
foretels the price he was to be ſold for, 
and the employment of the money. 


The Pſalmiſt deſcribes the very manner 


and circumſtances of his death; that 
they ſhould pierce his hands and his feet. 
Zech. xi. 12. The very expreſſions of 
reproach that ſhould be caſt upon him: 
He trufted in God that he would deliver 
him ; let him deliver him, if he will have 
him. Pſal. xxxii. $. 16. The partin 
his garments by lot by the ſoldiers; a 
the giving him vinegar to drink. Great 
part of thele predictions have been un- 
der ſtood 
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derſtood by the Jews themſelves to re- 
late to the Meſſiah; and this relation 
has been affirmed by the teſtimony of 


God, proved by the beſt direct evidences 


that were ever produced for any divine 
revelation, as full and concluſive as it 
was poſſible for God himſelf to give: 
and the correſpondence of the death and 
ſufferings of our Lord to them 1s fo 
punctu and exact, that they ſeem ra- 
ther like a hiſtory of events paſt, than a 

rophecy of ſuch as were to come: and 
if they were not fulfilled in the perſon 
of Jeſus of Nazareth, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould ever know when any prophecy is 
fulfilled. And nothing but the curſe of 
God denounced againſt that ſtubborn 
people, that hearing they ſhould hear and 
not underſtand, and ſeeing they ſhould ſee, 
end not perceive, can account for an infi- 
delity that could reſiſt the evidence of ſo 
clear a proof. 'This ſingle chapter of 
Iſaiah now before us, furniſhed Philip 
with an argument for the converſion of 
the eunuch ; and has been found effec- 
tual in the conviction of ſome modern 
examples of infidelity, where other ar- 
guments have been heard without im- 
preſſion. But, 

II. We are alſo hence informed in 
the occaſion and end of the Meſſiah's 
ſufferings. He was bruiſed for our ini- 
gquities : the chaſtiſement of our peace 
was upon him, and by his ſtripes we are 
healed. 


That he ſuffered not for his own fins, 


the piety and innocence of his life may 
abundantly aſſure us. He went about 
doing good, healing the infirmities, and 
correcting the errors, of mankind : he 
gave eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame, and preached the goſpel to the 
poor. It was the public confeſſiqn of the 
multitude that he had done all things 
well, 
both Pilate and Herod, that after the 
ſtricteſt examination they found no fault 
in him. The teſtimony of the Centurion, 
an impartial unprejudiced witneſs, cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man. Now we 
could not acquit the juſtice of God from 
partiality in ſuffering ſo innocent, ſo ex- 
emplary a perſon to he thus barbarouſly 
uſed and murdered, unleſs ſome excellent 
end were to be promoted by it. And 
this we are affured from ſcripture was the 
redeeming mankind from a ſtate of ſin 
and miſery; and that this was accom- 


The declaration of his judges, 
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pliſhed by his taking upon himſelf the pe. 
nalties due to our impieties, and bearin 
the burden of an offending world. For 
it conſiſted not with the majeſty and in. 
mutability of the divine lawgiver, to re. 
mit the penalties of diſobedience without 
ſome ſatis faction paid to his juſtice, Such 
a conduct muſt have appeared rather like 
tameneſs than lenity, and have expoſed 
his authority to all the inſults of vice and 
impudence. Some ſatisfaction therefore 
was neceſſary: and what was there which 
offending man could offer unto his Crea. 
tor? Could the blood of bullocks or rams 
take away his fin? With what imaginable 
reaſon could it be preſumed that God 
ſhould be appeaſed by the deſtruction of 
his creatures? Should he multiply his 
oblations before him, and pour out upon 
his altar rivers of oil? Alas! in all this 
he could give him but his own, and dif. 
charge but a part of that debt, which the 
common mercies of Providence required 
from him. Should he ſacrifice unto him 
his firſt- born, the fruit of his body for the 
fin of his ſoul? This were in all the 
views of reaſon but adding one impiety 
to another, and the ſacrifice itſelf mult 
want an atonement. Should he then offer 
himſelf to the curſe of the law to undergo 
the wages of his ſin ? This were to bear, 
and not to divert, the puniſhment : and 
even in this ſubmiſſion, the utmoſt any 
one could ſuffer could ſatisfy for no 
more than his own offences. No, it mult 
coſt more to redeem a world of ſinners, 
than man had to pay. But the divine 
compaſſion left us not in this deſpair of 
redreſs; himſelf contrived a method by 
which his juſtice ſhould be ſatisfied, and 
yet the offender. be ſaved. The eternal 
Son of his love took upon him the bur- 
den and penalties of our tranſgreſſions: 
he who knew no fin became fin for us, 
and by one oblation of himſelf once of- 
fered paid a full, perfect, and ſufficient 
ſatisfaction for the ſins of the whole 
world. For he who offers unto the of- 
fended party what he has as great a value 
for as he has hatred for the offence, may 
properly be ſaid to ſatisfy for and under- 
go the penalties due to that offence. 
This is implied in the very terms of ran- 
ſom and redemption, which ſignify the 
payment of a price which the offend 
will receive as an equivalent, for the pe- 
nalties incurred by the criminal ; whether 
that conſiſts in any thing of value 2 
ted, 
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ſome” performance which the 

n accept. And thus did our 

leſſed Lord by the innocence of his life, 

le bitterneſs of his death, and the dig- 

ity of his perſon, offer unto God what 

» had as intenſe a love for, as he had 

-ovocation from the {ins of the whole 

orld. Thus did he pay down the ut- 

oft farthing for our redemption, and 

ereby reſcue the captive into liberty, 

4 reſtore the rebel into a ſtate of grace 

4 favour. Thus was he wounded for 

. nantgreſtons, and bruiſed for our 

Wiquities, and by theſe ſtripes of the 

ter was the ſervant healed. And 
erefore, 

WE 111. Let our devotion employ the pre- 

et holy ſeaſon in giving this ſublime 

bviect, this amazing inſtance of divine 

WL ve, its due influence, in ſuggeſting pro- 

r meditations to our thoughts and af- 

W-ctions to our ſouls. And, 

1. Let us with. trembling and afto- 
Wiſhment reflect how dreadful an evil fin 
att be, which nothing could expiate but 
e blood of the Son of God. If we con- 
er fin in all the terrible conſequences 
What had before attended it, as the parent 
3 nd cauſe of all miſery, as what derived 

ES curſe on nature, robbed man of his in- 

ccence and felicity : that it was fin 

| Ehich provoked the Almighty to deſcend 

o many fearful examples of vengeance 

ö 

. 


Wn the world; which broke up the foun- 
Wains of the great deep, and kindled the 
Wames of Sodom: that the extinction of 
tions, and the deſolation of kingdoms ; 
at all the inſtances of miſery and at- 
5 liction which attend mankind, were but 
Ne effects of this deſtructive evil: and 
ve add to all this, thoſe terrors which 
e natural preſumptions of conſcience 
:oen to our proſpect beyond the grave; 
„bat hatred and averſion ſhould theſe 
Reviews give us towards this great enemy 
tb oor nature, this deſtroyer of our hap- 
e Wincls? With what paſſion then, with 
hat new reſentment of ſoul, mult the 
; hriſtian behold it, bringing down the 
on of God from the boſom of his Fa- 
a er, ſpoiling him of his glory, and ex- 

boling him to the el and indigence 

df mortality, to the ſhame and anguiſh of 
, he croſs ? All the former effects, either 
i mnown, or feared of fin, fatal as they 
- vere, yet affected only the finner. The 
r dul that ſinned died, and the of- 


: uder with the greateſt juſtice ſuffered 
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the conſequence of his on folly. But 
here we ſee the Author and Fountain of 
all good wounded by ſin, and bruiſed by 
iniquity ; the innocent oppreſſed by the 
burden of the guilty; the beloved of 


God ſlain by the fins of men. With what 
humility — abhorrence of himſelf ſhould 
offending duſt reflect on ſo ſad an effect 
of his impiety? With what loathing and 
dete ſtation ſhould he fly thoſe crimes 
which nailed his friend -and patron to the 
croſs, and ſhed the precious blood of his 
Redeemer ? Let us then, 

2. Refle& what returns of gratitude 
we owe to ſo amazing an inftance of di- 
vine love towards us: let it inflame our 
affections to conſider diſtinctly what our 
Lord and Maſter did and ſuffered for our 
ſakes : let us attend him in all the me- 
lancholy ſtages of his paſſion, and behold 
him either deſerted or betrayed by his 
ſervants, dragged by a rude multitude 
before a partial and enraged tribunal: 
the Creator and Governor of the world 
crowned with thorns, contemned, reviled, 
and ſpitted on, the ſcorn of the ma- 
giſtrate, the ſport of inſolent ſoldiers. 
Let us behold him fainting under the 
burden of his croſs; the innocent Jeſus 
numbered with the tranſgreſſors, led to a 
curſed death with thieves and male fac- 
tors. Let it pierce our ſouls to reflect 
how his hands and feet were torn by the 
nails, and his ſide by the ſpear; the 
Prince of life expired in agonies, amidſt 
the blaſphemies and reproaches of his 
own creatures; and let us at the ſame 
time remember that he endured all this 
for our ſakes, for rebellious, ungrateful 
man, his enemy, his betrayer, and mur- 
derer. Never was love like this love, 
nor compaſſion like that of our God. 
Greater love than this, ſays the Apoſtle 
(John, xv. 13.), hath no man, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends ; but 
greater love even than this has God 
ſhewn to his creatures, in that while we 
were yet enemies, Chri/t died for us. To 
have reſtored the rebel to favour upon 
his ſubmiſſion, to have accepted his re- 
pentance, and hearkened to his intreaties 
of pardon, had itſelf been an act of 
mercy, which neither the prayers of men 
could hope for, nor their obedience re- 
turn, What heart then can conceive, or 
what tongue expreſs, the affection of 
Chriſt to his creatures; who, before the 
offender made any overtures of ſub- 

miſioa, 
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miſſion, while he perſiſted in his rebellion, 
diſclaimed and rejected the offers of grace, 
and even reviled and perſecuted the meſ- 
ſenger of it, not only interceded for the 
pardon of this unrelenting enemy, but 
even laid down his own life for the pur- 
chaſe of it? Lord, what is man, that thou 
art thus mindful of him, or the ſon of man 
that thou ſo regardeſt him ? Thou madeft 
him lower than the angels, yet them for 
their diſobedience thou haſt reſerved in 
chains of darkneſs, condemned to a mi- 


ſerable immortality; but unto man equally 


rebellious, equally apoſtate from thee and 
goodneſs, thou haſt given a Saviour; 
even thine only Son to be the propitiation 


for our ſins. And ſhall any thing be too 


ſevere to be endured, too hard to be per- 
formed, or too dear to be parted with 
for his ſake, who thus loved us, and gave 
| himfelf for us? When the Redeemer of 
our ſouls requires us to reſign the inte- 
reſts or pleaſures of this life ; to ſubnut 
to injuries, reproach, or affliction in his 


ſervice, can we withhold the one, or de- 


cline the other, when we remember that 
he deſcended from the _ hand of the 
majeſty of God, and endured the ſhame 
and tortures of the croſs for our ſalva- 
tion ? With what readineſs ſhould we 
comply with the requeſts of ſo great a 
bene factor? with what alacrity obey his 
commands ? All that we enjoy or hope 
for we owe to his favour, and our very 
fouls are the purchaſe of his blood. And 


mould the friend to whom we are ſo in- 


fnitely obliged, require ſome great thing 
of us, ſhould we refuſe to perform it? 
How much more when he only invites us 
to purſuè our own greateſt intereſt, when 
he commands us to be happy, when he 
intreats us to be ſaved? How monſtrous 
then muſt be our ingratitude, if we con- 
tinue in thoſe fins which repeat the ago- 
nies of his paſſion, which make his 
wounds to bleed afreſh, and put him 
anew to ſhame? But as the love of our 
" Maſter and only Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
thus dying for us, ſhould engage our ut- 
moſt returns of. gratitude and obedience, 
and prevail on us to devote our lives to 
his ſervice and pleaſure, and to fly with 
abhorrence from whatever will grieve and 
offend him; ſo it is farther propoſed to 
our meditations as an example of pa- 
tience, humility, and charity. 

How ſhould it animate us in all the 
trials of our faith, in all the miſerics and 
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afflictions of life, to reflect that our Loy 
and Maſter was made perfect through 
ſufferings ? Are we grieved with de 
ſcorn and derifion of the profane 
Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed a 
rejected of men. Is tribulation, diſtref, 


and perſecution, our ee Thus wa 


the Captain of our ſalvation a man 0 
ſorrows and acquainted with grief. a 
how ſhould it mortify all our fondueſ 
and contention for the pomps and hg. 
nours of this world, to conſider that the 
Son of God choſe to appear in the meas 
and moſt 3 circumſtances of humz. 
nity; lived an indigent dependent lif, 
and ſubmitted to the infamous death of: 
ſlave? And, laſtly, how ſhould it caln 
our reſentments, and extend our charity, 
even to the greateſt enemies, to remen. 
ber that our bleſſed Lord died for his 
ſinful creatures? Even the agonies of hi 
torments abated not his love, but he ex. 
pired interceding for his murderer, 
Are the offences we reſent and complain 
of, to be compared with the provocation 
of a world of ſinners againſt their God? 
The fierceſt contentions of men are be. 
tween creatures equal in nature, and ca- 
pable by the greateſt diſtinction of cir. 
cumſtances and authority of but a very 
ſmall remove one from another. But the 
enemies of God are the work of hi 
creation, the dependants of his power, 
and whom he has endeavoured to oblige 
by wonders of his love. If therefore 
God could forgive injuries heightened by 
ſo many aggravating circumſtances, fins 
againſt his power and authority, fins 
againſt his mercy and goodneſs, and fins 
of his creatures and neceſſary dependants, 
and forgive them in a manner ſo exprefive 
of tenderneſs and concern, as to ſubſtitute 
his own Son to ſuffer in their ſtead, what 
provocations can we ever receive that 
ooghe not to command the ſame pardon 
and condeſcenſion from us? Ought not 
we to be merciful, fince our Father which 
is in heaven is thus amazingly merciful? 
To conclude : The Son of God has waſhed 
us in his blood, has cleanſed and purified 
the ſtains of our nature, and renewed our 
title to eternal happineſs; and ſhall we 
again return to our pollution, ſhall we 
forfeit the mercies of this fecond cove- 
nant alſo, and give our own and our Cre- 
ator's enemy the triumph of a ſec 
conqueſt over us ? Let us look back and 
tremble at the danger we have eſcapes 
all 
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e, there remains 


gage our faith, and his commands our 
obedience 2: and let us with a lively devo- 
tion joĩn the ſacred hymns of thoſe ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand voices that 
ſurround the throne of God, ſaying, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was ſlain to re- 
ceive poser, and wiſdom, and honour, and 
glory, and bleſſing ; and therefore bleſſing, 
and honour, and glory, and power be unto 
him that fitteth upon the. throne, and unto 
the for ever and ever. Rev. v. 12, 
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The Certainty of our own Reſurrec- 


tion inferred from the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt. | 


1 COR. xv. 23. latter part. 


Chriſt the firſt fruits, afterwards they that are 
Chriſt's, at his coming. 


PAX Apoſtle in the former part of 


theſe words aſſerts the reſurrection 
of Chriſt ; in the latter part of the words 


the certainty and connection of our own : 
that as the waved ſheaf in the Levitical 
law ſanctified the whole harveſt, ſo Chriſt, 
who was ſowed in diſhonour, even as we 
are, being raiſed in glory, ſhould derive 
tie ſame privilege on all | thoſe who are 
his, at his coming. | 
The proſpect beyond the grave, and 
what became of this thoughtful buſy crea- 
ture, when he was removed from the 
ſcene of this world, has been a ſpecula- 
tion that has amuſed the vulgar, and. 
puzzled the philoſophy of the wiſe, in all 
ages of the world. 72 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the 
reflection of having the proſpect cloſed 
with this life, and all its ſchemes and ex- 
pectations to determine with chis frail 


* 
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and periſhable compoſition of fleſh and 

; and therefore the vulgarſupported 
themſelves with fables, and the philoſo- 
phers with ſome rational probability of 
a future ſtate. But their moſt ſucceſsful 
reſearches upon this ſubje& could never 


riſe higher than to a fair poſſibility; and 
the concluſions they came to were ſuch 


as they rather wiſhed might be true, than 


- ſuch as they could give a firm and confi- 
dent aſſent to; and left the atheiſt room 


for diſputation, and even the beſt men 
but a diflident expectation of their im- 


mortality. 


But for the reſurrection of the body, 


this was ſuch a contradiction to their 


r that the Apoſtle of my text 
had no ſooner propoſed it to the great 
maſters of knowledge at Athens, but he 
himſelf was ridiculed as a babbler, and 
his doctrine exploded as an incredible 
fable. And indeed no article of chriſti- 
anity met with a more difficult reception 
in the world, than this of the reſurrec- 
tion of the body. 

For that this diſſolved and diſunited 
frame ſhould ever be reſtored to its firſt 
ſtrength and beauty; that ever theſe 
ſcattered materials, diſperſed through all 
the elements, ſhould be . into 
the ſame form and comelineſs; that the 
urn ſhould reſtore its aſhes, and the ſea 
give up her dead, was an aſſertion ſo 
amazing, and encumbered with ſo many 
difficulties and objections, that bare un- 
aſſiſted reaſon could never get over them. 
Even the Jews themſelves, who had the 
privilege of a nearer acceſs to God, had 
yet but very dark notices of this great 
truth; and the Scripture tells us, that 
there was a conſiderable ſect even of 
thoſe who pretended to learning amon 
them (namely, the Sadducees), who be- 
lieved neither reſurrection, angel, nor 
ſpirit. No, it was chriſtianity firſt clear- 
ly proved this nohle and important truth 
to the world, and this life and immorta- 
lity were brought to light by the Goſpel. 
Chriſt our Saviour has aſſerted the 
ſtrength of our nature in its innocency, 
and in his triumph over death and hell: 
he has unbarred the gates of the grave, 
and ſet the captive free; and has aſſured 
us, that as he the firſt fruits is riſen, ſo 


ſhall they alſo riſe who are his at his 


coming. It is to be obſerved, indeed, 
that the Apoſtle in this Scripture infers 
no more from the reſurrection of Chriſt, 

N than 
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than the reſurrection of the juſt, thoſe 
who are Chriſt's at his coming ;. becauſe 
this was what the deſign of this chapter 
made it principally neceſſary he ſhould 
prove to the Corinthians. The deſign is 
evident from the inference he makes 
from the whole in the laſt verſe, viz. to 
ſupport their faith under thoſe diſcou- 
ragements and perſecutions their pro- 
feſſion in that early age expoſed them 
to, that they might be fedfaſt, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, Now the proper argument from 


which this effect was to be hoped for, 


was ſuch as convinced them that Chriſt 
would certainly raiſe them, and reward 
their patience and reſolution, and make 
them an abundant ſatisfaction for all the 
afflictions they endured for his ſake. He 
had therefore no occaſion to extend his 

roof farther than the reſurrection of the 
juſt, ſince this was ſufficient to aſſure 
their expectations, and convince them 
that their labour ſhould not be in vain in 
the Lord. And the ſame reaſons will al- 
ways account for thoſe expreſſions of our 
Lord himſelf, which ſeem to confine the 
reſurrection to his elect, whom he fre- 
quently promiſes to raiſe up at the laſt 
day, without any notice of the reſt of 
the world. But that the reſurrection ſhall 
be general, we are abundantly aſſured 
from other Scriptures : for thus our Sa- 
viour tells us (John, v. 28, 29.), that 
all that are in the grave ſhall hear his 
Voice, and come forth, they that have done 
goed to the reſurretion of life, and they 
that have done evil to the reſurrettion of 
damnation, And St. Paul even in this 
chapter makes this alſo to be a conſe- 
quence of our Lord's reſurrection, where 
he tells us, that as in Adam all (i. e. 
- Juſt and unjuſt) died, /o in Chrift ſhould all 
(juſt and unjuſt) be made alive (v. 22.). 
1 ſhall therefore confider this ſubject in 
general, as it regards the reſurrection of 
the whole race of Adam; in treating of 
it, I ſhall at preſent look upon the reſur- 
rection of our Lord as a truth of fact 
eſtabliſhed upon ſufficient evidence, and 
acknowledged to be true; and endeavour 
from the latter part of the words before 
us to ſhew, 


I. The certainty and connection of 
our own reſurrection. And, | 
II. Direct you to thoſe meditations 
this doctrine ought to ſuggeſt to us. 
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Sed. 
I. That our bleſſed Saviour, who wy 
himſelf a divine perſon, and conſequeny 
endued with the power of God, nige 
by his own unbounded activity reſtore the 
body he had choſen to its former unit 
of 009-4 within the ſpace of three day, 


when the balms and ſpices which he 
piety of Joſeph had brought, had kept 
ſo entire, that even naturally it could wg 
have ſeen corruption, ſeems attended vi 
a great many circumſtances. that make i 
reconcilable enough to the natural . 
prehenſions of men, or at leaſt abate mug 
of the difficulties that might withh 
our aſſent : but that a human body dif. 
ſolved and crumbled into duſt, withor 
any trace or feature of the form it one 
appeared in, when all its lineaments ax 
deſtroyed, and the whole maſs of its ma. 
terials, bones, and blood, and finew 
mixed together in an undiſtinguiſhabl 
confuſion ; that (I ſay) ſuch a diforde 
as this ſhould ever be retrieved, that th 
blended maſs ſhould reſume its forme 
ſymmetry and proportions, is ſuch a 
amazing inſtance of knowledge and power, 
that our moſt refined ſpeculations cu 
very difficultly conceive an art or artifice 
that can be equal to ſo ſtupendous an effet 
But farther, if we conſider theſe blendel 
materials not only confuſed among then. 
ſelves, or with the neighbouring bodies, 
but ſcattered and diſperſed over the whal 
face of nature, the ſport of winds ai 
rivers, partly evaporated into air, a 
partly diluted into water, and fortuitouly 


ſhared between all the elements, wid 


ſhall find out or recall the wandering pat 
ticles home, and fix them in their old i 
cinity ? Had we indeed all our difteret 
cells and apartments in the earth, dl 
vaults and ſepulchres keep all human . 
liques divided and ſeparated. from tit 
confuſion of other bodies, it would it 
but like a curious machine taken in 
pieces, which, while the parts are preſer' 
ed together, it is no great difficulty to tit 
artificer to reunite to its former figure 
motions ; and whatever may be {urprilnf 
to the ignorant in ſuch a performant 
the ſkill of the workman will eaſily & 
count for: but what ſkill, or what po 
ſhall re-colle& the duſt, which winds 
waves have diſperſed over the face of f 
whole earth? Who ſhall diſcern a hut 
particle diſguiſed perhaps now under 
appearance of air, or water, or pl 
or mineral, and, when diſcovered, © 
m 


page it back to the poſt it once 
2 che difficulty will yet increaſe upon 
conſider a human body not 
ly thus diffipated and diſperſed, but 
levoured by 1 or beaſt, and ſo en- 


mal; nay and perhaps in ſome 
xeriods of the ſeveral revolutions it un- 
lergoes, become the fleſh and blood 
ot another man; whoſe then ſhall it be in 
he reſurrection? Who ſhall be the owner 
ff this ſtraggling duſt, and to what pro- 
rrietor ſhall it belong? | 
Theſe are the difficulties that gave the 
loctrine of the reſurrection ſo cold and 
lifident a reception in the world, and 
raiſed the ſcruples of the weak, and the 
pntempt and ridicule of the 
o more accurate 1 and learning. 
But had they duly conſidered the unli- 
mited extent of infinite knowledge and 
infinite power, theſe two attributes had 
deen ſufficient to have ſilenced their 
ſcruples, and they.had adored and not 
ridiculed the amazing myſtery. He who 
ſaw and formed us in the womb, whoſe 
yes beheld our ſubſtance yet being im- 
perfect, and in whoſe book all our mem- 
bers were written, keeps every atom of 
them ſtill under his eye, and purſues 
hem through all-the changes and revo- 
lutions they undergo : loſt and inſenſible 
as they are. to us, they are to his all- 
ſeeing eye ſo many diſtinct beings, in a 
fair and regular order. For though they 
bly up to heaven, he is there; or if they 
are thruſt down to hell, he is there alſo : 
though they are ſcattered on the wings of 
e morning, and remain in the uttermoſt 
parts of the ſea; even there ſhall his 
dmnipreſence find them, and thence ſhall 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead 
hem home to their ancient proprietor, 
Can the leaſt particle of matter be fo 


ſcience ? Can it hide itſelf from him 


ucceeds into various ſtations, and is ap- 
plied to ſerve different ends of his pro- 
idence, and is employed by the great 
ttheer ſometimes in one part, and ſome- 
mes in another of the works of his 
lands ? Though it runs 
ariety of bodies in nature, earth or 
ater, plants or animals, or even differ- 
ar men; yet it paſſes its ſeveral ſtages 
dhe immediate commiſſion and direc- 


ered into the conſtitution of another 


etenders 


Imall, as to eſcape the knowledge of om- 


ho created it, by whoſe appointment it 


through all the 
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tion of the Almighty, and may by him 


be commanded to return to the ſame poſt 


it once filled. And as his knowledge is 
thus ſufficient to find out the materials of 
which we were made, ſo his power is 
ſufficient to put them together again. We 
know that the power of God can perform 
any thing, which does not neceſſarily im- 
ply a contradiction. Now it is certainly 
no contradiction that the ſame thing 
which once was, ſhould exiſt again; that 
thoſe particles of matter which were 
once united in che ſame body, ſhould be 
reſtored to the ſame union. Can it be 
difficult to that Almighty Power, which 
firſt created man, and the whole world 
out of nothing; who can with a thought 
reduce it to nothing, and with a ſecond 
reſtore it to the 2 form and order 
again, to command any parts of matter. 
however ſeparated and divided from eac!: 
other, into what order or appearance he 
pleaſes, eſpecially to fit them up into 
the ſame ſymmetry and lineaments they 
once had? Nature is the art of Ged, 
and as he can take a body to pieces, and 
diſpoſe of them where he pleaſes, to 1; 
perhaps not without the appearance of ir- 
retrievable confuſion, but with reſpect 
to his own knowledge into the moſt re- 
gular and methodical repoſitories ; ſo he 
can wich the ſame facility put them to- 
gether again, and renew their acquainc- 
ance with thoſe parts to which they 
were formerly allied. It is agreed by 
thoſe philoſophers who are moſt incline 
to diſpute this article, that matter is un- 
periſhable in itſelf, and that all the 
deſtruction it can undergo, is no more 
than a paſſing from one form to another. 
The matter therefore of the body muſt 
neceſſarily remain; and ſince matter, as 
ſuch, is equally capable of all forms, 
thoſe particles which before compoſed an 
human body, muſt at leaſt be as capable 
as any other of being raiſed into that. 
figure again. It is plain therefore that 
the materials muſt remain, and remain in 
a capacity of being reunited into the 
ſame form; and that the power of God 
is able to unite them is alſo evident, be- 


cauſe it is no more than he actually ha; 


done once before. Since therefore God 
Almighty is allowed to have knowledge 
and Ailities equal to this great work, th! 
only queſtion that can remain is, whetker 
he has at any time aſſured us that he 
will perform it? and for this we appeal 
Pet A N 2 o 
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to that revelation God has made of him- 
ſelf in Scripture. In the Old Teſtament 


indeed the diſcoveries of this myſtery are 


leſs frequent and clear, than thoſe he has 
given us in the New: yet they were ſuch 


as to thoſe whoduly attended to the light 


they gave, afforded a ſufficient convic- 
tion of this truth, and a firm reliance on 


the glorious promiſes contained in it. 1 


know (lays holy Job) that my Redeemer 
liveth ; and though after my ſtein, worms 
deſtroy this body; yet in my fleſh ſhall T fee 
G; whom I ſhall ſce for myſelf, and my 
eyes ſhall behold and not another : though my 
reins be conſumed within me. Job, xix. 25, 
26, 27. To this we may add that of the 
Prophet Iſaiah : Thy dead men fhall live, 
together with my dead body ſhall they ariſe : 


awake and fing, ye that dwell in the duſt, 


for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth jhall caf? out the dead. Ia. xxvi. 19. 
Thus alſo Daniel tells us, they that ſleep in 
the duſt ſhall awake; ſome to everlaſting 
life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting con- 
tempt. Dan. xii. 2. Theſe are ſcrip- 
tures of ſuch expreſs and unavoidable 
force, that one would think it impoſſible 
for ſo large a diviſion of the Jews, as the 
Sadducees were, to reſiſt the evidence of 
ſo clear an authority. But the provi- 
dence of God, deſigning the laſt and 
moſt perfect declaration of his will under 
the Goſpel, has ſo clearly revealed this 
article to our faith in the ſcripture of the 
New Teſtament, that no one has ever 
doubted whether it were an article of 
chriſtianity. . It is propoſed in almoſt 
every page to the diſciples of the Goſpel, 
as their great ſupport under all the diffi- 
culties and perſecutions they muſt expect, 
from the malice of a prejudiced world. 
Thus we find dur bleſſed Saviour fre- 
quently encouraging his diſciples with this 
promiſe, that he would raiſe them up at 
the laſt day. John, vi. 40. 44. 54, &C. 
And St. Paul confeſſes, that without this 


expectation, chriſtianity, under the diſ- 
advantages it then lay, had nothing en- 


gaging enough to recommend it to the 
world: F in this life only we had hope 
(ſaid he), we awere of all men moſt miſerable. 


1 Cor. xv. 19. It was the aſſurance of 


a reſurrection that gave patience to the 
confeſſor, and courage to the martyr ; 
and inipired the firſt Chriſtians with that 


undaunted reſolution, that they not only 


deſpiſed, but even gloried in their ſuffer- 


ings. And the great argument the 
10 | 


DOMESTIC DIVINITY. 
Apoſtles appealed to for the Proof 


obtain a better reſurrection, 


+ Sa} 


this article, is the reſurrection of this 
Lord and Maſter, who is therefore cally 
the firſt fruits of thoſe that ſleep, and a 
earneſt of the reſurrection of the wig, 
human ſpecies. Chriſt has condeſcenly 
to incorporate us into the ſame body g 
which himſelf is head, and has © 
manded us to depend on him, with th 


aflurance, that as he himſelf is riſen, j 


will he alſo raiſe up thoſe to be his: 1 


the head is plorified, fo ſhall alſo þ 
members be glorified with him: 2 
where the head is, tffere ſhall the nen 
bers be alſo: And as in Adam all dd 
even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alu 
Col. i. 18. But I ſhall not detain Yu 
with a recital of thoſe proofs whit 


might be brought for this article fi 


the writings of the New Teſtamen 
but look upon it as allowed by eyerym 
to be a doctrine of the Goſpel. A 
proceed, | 

II. To ſuch an application of this fi 
je, as may be in ſome meaſure anſne. 
able to the great importance of it. Al 

1. Let us reflect on that great and tz. 
rible day, when the earth ſhall be agu 
in travail with her ſons, and at one frat 
ful throe, bring forth all the generatin 
of learned and unlearned, rich and pot, 
noble and ignoble duft, no longer dif 
enced and diſtinguiſhed by titles at 


quality, but by the guilt or innocencet 


their lives. Let us frequently conlide 
what figure we ſhalt make in that gre 
aſſembly, and how we are prepared! 
meet our Judge and our Redeemer. Pit 
indeed and innocence ſoften the terni 
of this awful proſpe&, and make eit 
death and judgment a defirable expect 
tion. To the righteous it is the gm 
ſtrength of his hopes, the ſupport at 
encouragement of his © obedience; ! 
hour, in expectation of which he patieni 
bears the burden and heat of the dj 
all the difficulties of duty, and the @ 
countenance he meets with from a wick 
and profane world. That cloud 6 
witneſſes the Apoſtle mentions, wo! 


trials of mockings and ſcourgings 


bonds and impriſonment, were {ton 
ſawed aſunder, were ſlain with the {v0 
wandered in deſerts and mountains, de 
tute, afflicted, tormented, not only N 


their tortures with patience, but W 


not accept deliverance, that they 1 
To 2 U 
ſuppos 
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ed with an aſſurance of the divine 
wes "i day, the honours or af- 
Aions of this life will be equally trifling 
d contemptible. Is poverty and diſgrace 
s portion ? he knows it will determine 
a few years, and that an eternity of 
ory awaits his perſeverance. Are the 
frmities of the body, pains and diſeaſes, 
; complaint? his faith reminds him of 
e day when this corruptible ſhall put 
incorruption, and this mortal, immor- 
ity; when this body ſhall no longer be 
lat burdenſome incumbrance it now is, 
bject to pain, and weakneſs, and paſſion ; 
t ſpiritualized to a ftate of eternal 
puth, and ſtrength, and beauty, to a 
Wnilitude with the glorified body of 
Whriſt our Saviour. With what lively 
preſſions of gratitude does he reflect 
that unwearied care of Providence 
ich conducts man from the womb, 
d gradually leads him to an immor- 
Wlity of glory; who protects him when 
ie, and guards him when dead, and 
kes even his grave but a repoſitory to 
We: clerve the relics and treaſures of his 
ay; and from thence, as from a ward- 
be, re-apparels the new man framed 
Wt of the materials of the old, and 
ed for the fruition of himſelf in 
ory ? With what joy does he ſhare in 
Wc triumphs of his Redeemer, and be- 
ld the bonds of death broken, and the 
oer and malice of hell defeated, our 
ture again cleanſed and purified from 
Wc ſtains of original pollution, and re- 
pred to that felicity, that life and im- 
ortality, which the fin of Adam had 
piled us of? To the ungodly indeed, 
d the ſinner, the proſpect is not thus 
ly and entertaining: it is with con- 
hon and aſtoniſhment he muſt reflect 
that day, when every ſecret impiety 
his life, the ſins of his chamber and 
$ cloſet, ſhall be produced before men 
d angels, and an eternal irreverſible 
ntence be pronounced upon the aCtions 
men. Eternity is in itſelf a proſpect 
at human nature cannot look into with- 
Wt a religious awe and concern; our 
ouphts are loſt in the endleſs view, 
dd return to us weary and unſatisfied, 
thout finding either bounds or place to 
on. Now to him who may reaſonably 
pect to pals all this endleſs duration in 
rments, as great as an offended God 
u inflict, how dreadful muſt the ap- 
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dach of it be, and the terrors of it 
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who can bear ? He is tormented even 
before the time, and his damnation is 
begun on this fide hell. Let us then in 
this our day ſuffer theſe reflections to 
have their proper efficacy, in exciting us 
to a due preparation Br that deciſive 
hour: let it influence every thought, 
word, and action of our lives, to remem- 
ber that the Judge ſtandeth at the door; 
that the day approaches when all that 
are in the graves ſhall hear the voice of 
God, and come forth to judgment. 
And above all things, let us offer inceſſant 
prayers to the Divine Majeſty, that he 
would vouchſafe us the aſſiſtance of his 
grace, which alone can dire& our courſe 
through this troubleſome and ſinful world, 
that when our Lord ſhall appear he may 
find us intent on the duties of our ſtations, 
may own us for his ſervants before his 
Father and the holy angels, and call us 
to the poſſeſſion of that eternal and 
heavenly inheritance he has promiſed to 
thoſe whom when he comes he ſhall find 


fo doing. 


SERMON XIV. 


A good Life the beſt Ornament of the 
Chriſtian Profeſſion. 


TITUS, ii. 10. latter part. 


That they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. 


Treuen the Apoſtles of Chriſt ap- 
plied themſelves to the converſion of 
mankind, principally by ſuch arguments 
as proved the reaſonableneſs and credi- 
bility of their doctrine ; though they 
aſſerted the authority of their miſſion, 
and that they were preachers ſent from 
God, by thoſe demonſtrations of the 
Spirit, the miraculous effects of divine 
power which attended their miniſtry, and 
might challenge the greateſt enemies of 
the Goſpel to obje& any thing to the 
morality of its precepts; yet ſtill they 
appeared farther ſolicitous to enforce 
theſe arguments with that great recom- 
mendation to the eſteem of the world, a 
correſpondent purity in the lives of its 
diſciples. This was a part of their 
miniſtry, in which they required their 
proſelytes to concur with them: and 
particularly the Apoſtle of my text com- 

| . mands 


— 
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mands Titus, not only to be a pattern 
f good works himſelf, but to uſe his 
c:iſcopal authority in exhorting every 
rank and order of men, the young and 
dne old, the huſband and the wife, the 
mater and the ſervant, to be exemplary 
in the duties of their ſeveral ſtations, and 
in every part of their conduct to adorn 
tue doctrine they profeſſed. By this ex- 
prefion of adorning the doctrine of our 
Saviour, it is obvious to underſtand ad- 
vancing the credit and eſteem of it in 
the world; behaving ourſelves in ſuch a 
manner, that the beauty of that holineſs 
i: preſcribes may appear in our lives; 
and even the enemies of our religion 
may be forced to acknowledge the power 
and excellence of ſo venerable an inſti- 
tation. I ſhall endeavour to recommend 
this apoſtolical precept to your attention, 
by ſhewing, 


I. That it is the duty of every 
chriſtian to be concerned for the repu- 
tation or diſcredit his life may bring on 
his profeſſion. 

II. I ſhall conſider what conduct will 
acquit us of this obligation. 


And, I. It-is the duty of every 
chriſtian to be concerned for the repu- 
dation or diſcredit his life will bring on 
315 profeſſion. 

For though this Epiſtle be particularly 
airected to Titus, and in him to the 
bihops and paſtors of the flock of 
Chriſt, yet this conſideration is here 
rather ſuggeſted to him as a proper ar- 
cument to perſuade the obedience of 
thoſe under his care, than a ' ſpecial di- 
rection to himſelf. The Apoſtle had 
employed the former part of this chapter 
in preſcribing the duties which 1t would 
be proper for him to recommend to 
every condition and relation of life; and 
then ſubjoins this, as an univerſal reaſon 
ter their compliance, that they might 
adorn the doctrine of their Saviour. He 
had before exhorted Titus himſelf to be 
an example of good works; and he is 
here commanded to preſs the ſame re- 

gularity on his whole charge from this 
conſideration, that the honour of their 
religion depended on it, The miniſters 
indeed of the Goſpel are eſpecially re- 
quired to ſhine as lights in the world, 
becauſe the diſtinftion of their ſtation 
renders. their conduct more obſervable, 


and the preſumption of their knowledge, 


. 
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and the dignity of their offiee, give; 
peculiar force and authority to their 
example: but the light of inferig 
chriſtians is alſo to be viſible : and as ng 
circumſtances of life can place a man 4 
far below the notice of the world, but 
that his virtues or. vices will render him 
in ſome degree, an ornament or diſprac 
5 Loa 3 ; ſo none are below the 
obligation of this precept, to 
the Ti of it. F d "TY 
For ſhall we all think ourſelves bound 
to conſult the reputation of our friend, 
or our family, and of the laws and con. 
ſtitutions -of our country ; and ſhall the 
honour of that God whom we ſerve, aud 
the religion by which we hope to he 
ſaved, have no ſhare in our concern} 
Can we with indifference hear the word 
of God, and the ſacred name of ou 
Saviour blaſphemed ; and at the fame 
time reflect that the ſcandal of our live 
gives the occaſion for it? For, after 
all we can ſay to diſparage the argument, 
men do and will judge of a religion, by 
the influence it has on the lives of its 
diſciples; and be inclined to think con- 
temptibly of that faith which has 10 
apparent moral effect on the profeſſors 
of it. Not all the ſubtle objections of 
ſophiſters and rabbies, againſt the truth 
and credibility of the Goſpel, ſo much 
prejudiced the reception of it in the 
world, as the reproach of thoſe infamou 
crimes with which they aſperſed the al. 
ſemblies of chriſtians. And therefore 
the apologiſts of the church, in thei 
vindications, appeal not ſo much to the 
purity of the rules and precepts of thei 
religion, as to the innocence of thei 
lives; and defy the malice of their al- 
verſaries to produce one impure, unjul, 
or intemperate perſon, among all wid 
were called by the name of Chril. 
Thus was the Goſpel adorned in th 
innocence and fimplicity of its infancy; 
and thus were they of the contrary pat 
made aſhamed, having no evil thing t0 
ſay of them. And let us not imagine 
that the reaſons or deſign of this pre 
cept were confined to the primitive {att 
of the church; or that the firſt convert 
only of chriſtianity were concerned u 
efend the honour of their religion, fon 
the ſpite and detraction of a heathfl 


world. That ſpirit of unbelief, of f. 
proach and blaſphemy, which at frk 
oppoled itſelf to rifin g e 
1 an, ud * 
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nd will always continue, 
21 perſecute — ſervants of 
uit. Even in theſe days of ſecurity 
1 eftabliſhment,- when the Goſpel has 
e defence and protection of national 
ws. have we not ſeen our holy religion 
Lofed to public ſcorn as a farce or 
ble, every order of its miniftry vilified, 
nd the articles of its faith not only op- 
ed, but ridiculed? Have examples 
en wanting, who have owned, and 
ven gloried in profaneneſs and inh- 
elity ? And are we not encompaſſed by 
altitudes, who have hatred and evil 
vill at our Sion; who watch every care- 
eſs word, every unguarded action of our 
res; who are ready to aggravate all 
W ur faults, to expoſe our infirmities, and 
raduce even our virtues themſelves ? 
Wand if the number and malice of their 
emies was an argument to the firſt 
W-\riſtians for ſuch a prudent and regular 
chaviour as would filence their calum- 
ies, and procure eſteem and reverence 
to the Goſpel, the ſame reaſons ſhould 
-nforce-this duty on us under the ſame 
obligations as the Apoſtle enjoined it on 
chem. | 1 
Chriſtianity indeed will always demand 
this tribute from its diſciples. It is im- 
plied in every one of its commands, that 
we ſhould not only obey them ourſelves, 
but uſe our beſt endeavours to recom- 
mend the ſame performances to others 
alſo. And fince an exemplary deport- 
ment in the duties of our ſtation, is the 
moſt probable method to produce this 
effect; to reclaim the diſſolute, convert 
the infidel, and win the greateſt enemies 
of our faith to a reſpe& and veneration 
for it; this is an obligation which will 
never ceaſe, but remain a neceſſary duty 
in all ages and circumſtances of the 
church. Proceed we then, 

II. To conſider what particular con- 
duct will acquit us of this obligation. In 
general there 1s ſomething lovely and en- 
dearing in every ſingle inſtance of duty, 
preſcribed by the Goſpel : a beauty which 
the moſt diſſolute are forced to acknow- 
ledge, and the libertine himſelf to ap- 
plaud and admire. How irreſiſtible then 
are the charms of virtue, when the obe- 
Uence is univerſal? when the graces of 
religion ſhine with an united luſtre, and 
no crime can be objected to darken the 
character, and ſully the perfection of the 
example ? But I ſhall content myſelf at 
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preſent to recommend the practice of 
ſome particular duties, of a more eſpecial 
tendency to procure reſpect to ourſelves, 


and honour to our religion; and thoſe 


are, 1615610 

Firſt, An extenſive love and charity, 
the bond of peace, and foundation of all 
the comforts of a ſocial life. It is this 
moſt chriſtian grace of our religion which 
ſoftens our paſſions, appeaſes our reſent- 
ments, and extends our beneficence to 
the miſeries of our brethren; which in- 
clines, us to ſupport the needy, com- 
paſſionate the fatherleſs, and relieve the 
tears of the widow ; which renders us the 
bleſſings and ornaments of the age in 
which we live, and the veneration of 
thoſe which come after. And ſo lovely 
and obliging a diſpoſition of ſoul cannot 
fail of endearing both us and our religion 
to the gratitude and affections of men. 
Let the fierce and implacable ſpirit of re- 
venge be the character of our enemies; 
let them ſlander and traduce the inno- 
cent; let them rage, and perſecute the 
poor and the helpleſs; but let it be our 
glory to be pure and peaceable, ready to 
forgive, and eaſy to be intreated ; com- 
paſſionate to the ſorrows, and bountiful 
to the wants, of our greateſt enemies. By 
this ſhall we vindicate the honour of our 
religion; by this ſhall all men know that 
we are the diſciples of Chriſt, 

A ſecond virtue I would recommend as 
of peculiar efficacy to incline men to ve- 
nerable thoughts of our religion, 1s firm- 
neſs and reſolution: a behaviour which, 
even in the moral accounts of virtue, has 
always commanded the higheſt reſpe& 
from men. And as no inſtitution of life 
has ever furniſhed its diſciples with ſo 
powerful and generous motives of courage 
as the chriſtian, ſo nothing can derive fo 
much honour on our religion, as on all 
occaſions to act up to the ſpirit and prin- 
ciples of it. Let a man's pretences to 
religion be never ſo great, and his con- 
duct in other reſpects be never ſo regu- 
lar, yet if he faint in the day of trial, if 
we ſee him ſhrink from an unacceptable 
duty, betray the cauſe of God, and pre- 
varicate with the moſt avowed principles 
of his conſcience, is it not natural to ſuſ- 
pect that there is an evil heart of unbelief, 
a ſecret reſerve of infidelity at the bot- 
tom ? Eſpecially if he be a man of any 
eminence for his knowledge or ſtation; 
one who 15 preſumed to have formed his 
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principles upon calm and deliberate in- 
quiries, and to be a maſter of all the ar- 
guments that can plead for religion: 
when ſuch an one ſhall fall away, and 
act contrary to his moſt profeſſed con- 
victions, with what ſhame and confuſion 
muſt all good men behold the example? 
what ſcandal muſt it give to the weak, 
and what triumph to the infidel? With 
what confidence will he conclude, that 
either our religion wants arguments to 
convince a reaſonable inquirer, or en- 
couragements to ſupport its converts in 
perſeverance. On the contray, when we 
ſee even the meaneſt chriſtian ſtand firm 
in his duty, and hold faſt the integrity of 
his profeſſion; when we ſee him renounce 


his intereſt, his pleaſure, and even life 


itſelf, in obedience to the commands of 
his religion; the moſt indifferent ſpecta- 
tor muſt applaud the courage, the ho- 
neſty, and ſincerity of the man; and con- 
feſs the power of that inſtitution, which 
can infuſe ſo much bravery and ſpirit into 
the ſouls of its diſciples. It was the zeal 
and reſolution of the firſt chriſtians; it 
was the patience of confeſſors, and the 
courage of that noble army of its mar- 
tyrs, that procured reſpe& and honour 
to the goſpel; and prevailed more in the 
converſion of the world, than either the 
arguments, the oratory, or even the mi- 
racles of its preachers, 

A third duty which will be always ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the credit of our reli- 
gion, 1s a due obedience to the authority 
of our ſuperiors. It was an early objec- 
tion, and too ſucceſsfully urged by the 
adverſaries of chriſtianity, that it was an 
enemy to civil government; that it pre- 
tended to exempt the ſervant from obe- 
dience to his maſter, and the ſubje& from 
his prince. And as nothing could raiſe a 
greater prejudice againit any religion, 
than an imputation of inconſiſtency with 
the laws and ſubordinations of govern- 
ment; ſo there is no reproach Chriſt and 
his apoſtles are more careful to obviate 
than this. Thus we find our Lord on 
all occaſions diiclaiming all pretenſions to 
a temporal kingdom; commanding his 
diſciples to render to Cæſar the obedience 
that was due to him: and though in 
ſtrictneſs he tells us he might have plead- 
ed an exemption from the Jewiſh tribute 
required of him, yet rather than counte- 
nance the aſperſions that would attend his 
refuſal, he exerted his divine power in a 
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miracle to pay it. And as the ſame cn. 
lumny purſued his apoſtles, ſo we {14 
them equally ſolicitous to clear themſclyy, 
and their religion from the ſcandal of it: 
inculcating the doctrine of ſubjection fo 
conſcience fake; and, in their own per. 
ſons, ſubmitting to the moſt unjuſt ar 
tyrannical inflictions from the heathen 
tribunals. And though it was ſome agy 
before the jealouſies of the civil power 
were thoroughly reconciled to the aſſem. 
blies of chriſtians, yet we find them x 
length ſo perfectly acquitted from this 
ſlander, that even Julian himſelf, the 
moſt implacable enemy that ever appear. 
ed againſt the Goſpel, reproaches his 
heathen ſubjects with the fidelity of the 
chriſtians. This was the ancient, and 
is, I hope, yet the unforfeited glory of 
our religion. The malice of its adver. 
ſaries has in all ages laboured to depri 
it of this honour; to expoſe it to the re. 
ſentments of the magiſtrate as an en- 
courager of ſedition; and improve the 
particular miſcarriages of ſome few, into 
a general charge of diſloyalty upon the 
whole church. But wiſdom will ſtill be 
juſtified of her children. That pure and 
peaceable wiſdom, which always was and 
always will be the character of the church 
of Chriſt, will in the end refute the al- 
perſions of its enemies: and the meek, 
the humble, the patient ſervant of Chrit 
will be found the trueſt friend to Czar, 
And, 

4. Let us crown theſe virtues with a 
prudent, affable, and courteous behaviour 
towards all men. It is indeed the inward 
purity and ſincerity of the heart that 
principally recommends us to the Searcher 
of ſpirits : but ſince God has alſo left it 
upon us as a duty to render his ſervice 
amiable to others, theſe external de- 
cencies and ornaments of our conduct be- 
come a very important part of our mo- 
rality. It is in theſe, the viſitzlity and ex- 
ample of our virtues will chiefly conſil. 
The great and more obſervable occaſions 
of exerciſing our courage, our juſtice, 0r 
our charity, occur but ſeldom ; but theſe 
are of daily ud conſtant uſe, to 2 
a general henevolence, and endear our 
common igtercourſe between one another. 
Without this care our beſt actions will loſe 
much of their influence, and our ſeveret 
virtues be often diſcredited with the ap: 
pearance of evil, But how bright and 
lovely does eyery grace of Oe 

3 une; 
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behaviour? beautiful as a jewel 


Cy 
* beholder. er 
apoſtles of Chriſt have not failed to make 
it a conſtant part of their inſtructions to 
their converts, to avoid all unſeemlineſs 
and aſperity of carriage; to do nothing 
that may argue a peeviſh or froward ſpi- 
rit; not rendering railing for railing; on 
the contrary, to be gentle and conde- 
ſcending : if any man aſks us to go a 
mile, to go with him twain : to be modeſt 
and unaſpiring, in honour preferring one 
another; to be tender and compaſſionate, 
o weep with them that weep, and rejoice 
WW with them that rejoice. In general, to 
be ſtudious of the peace and intereſts of 
our neighbour, and endeavour, by an 
affectionate deportment, to leave im- 
preſſions of eſteem and benevolence on all 
we converſe with ; whatſoever things are 
WT honeſt, whatſoever things are lovely, 
W whatſoever things are of good report, if 
WS there be any virtue, any praiſe, to think 
of theſe things. Our duty only muſt be 


Win a compliment, or ſacrificed to the ap- 
plauſe of men. If indeed we thus pleaſe 
nen, and can be perſuaded to any crimi- 
nal compliances to avoid their reſent- 
ments, or engage their favour, we can- 
Wnt allo be the ſervants of Chriſt. There 
Ware proper occaſions, on which we may 
be angry without ſin. Somewhat of 
Vvarmth and ſeverity will become us when 
Joe rebuke the vicious, and diſcounte- 
rance the prophane; and we are ex- 
preſsly required to appear with zeal and 
Wearneſtneſs, when we are contending for 
our faith. But theſe duties may be com- 
lied with, without offending againſt 
chat gentleneſs preſcribed by the Goſpel. 
We may reprove the libertine, without 
rudeneſs or bitterneſs ; defend the ar- 
ticles of our faith, and reſiſt thoſe who 
oppoſe them, with a meekneſs and huma- 
EY, which will equally convince the 
world of our affection to the perſons, and 
our zeal againſt the errors, of our bre- 
thren. But if paſſionate and unreaſon- 
able men will, notwithſtanding our beſt 
care, be offended with us for doing our 
duty, God and all good men will applaud 


wil be the portion of our enemies, 


| when adorned with an humble and 


f too valuable an intereſt to be given up 


pur integrity, and ſhame and contempt. 
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Let the then, in concluſion of this diſ- 
courſe, exhort you ſeriouſly to reflect on 
the great engagements we are under to 
aſſert the honour of that religion we paß. * 
feſs, by an exemplary practice of the 

duties I have recommended. Let me ad- 
dreſs you not only as Chriſtians, but as 
members of the pureſt and moſt apoſto- 
lie church in the world; a church, whoſe 
doctrines are derived from the clear foun- 
tains of the Scriptures; whoſe polity 
and diſcipline are formed upon the moſt 
uncorrupted models of antiquity z which 
has ſtood unſhaken by the moſt furious 
aſſaults of popery on the one hand, and. 
fanaticiſm on the other ; has triumphed 
over all the arguments of its enemies, 
and has nothing now to contend with but 
their ſlanders and calumnies. The re- 
proach of immorality is indeed a charge 
will always lie heavieſt againſt an eſta. 
bliſhed religion ; becauſe thoſe who have 
no religion will generally profeſs them 
ſelves of that which has the encourage. 
ment of the law. But it 1s ſurely very 
unreaſonable to infer any thing to the 
diſadvantage of any church, from the 
practice of thoſe who are really of no 
church and no religion at all. But what- 
ever title we may have to this, or any 
other excuſe, let us rather endeavour to 
want none. Let us ftrive to vindicate the 
honour of our religion, by a pure and 
unſpotted obedience to the rules and pre- 
cepts it enjoins : this will more effectu- 
ally ſecure the intereſts, and promote the 
credit of it, than either the eloquence of 
our preachers, or the authority of our 
laws. And, bleſſed be God, the righteous 
are not ſo failed from the earth, but we 
can ſtill appeal to bright and numerous 
examples of virtue among us. The 
number and devotion of thoſe who fre- 
quent our altars, and the many great and 
excellent works of piety and charity pro- 
moted among us, are a burning and ſhi- 
ning light, ſuch an evidence of the in- 
ternal power of our religion on the minds 
of its diſciples, as muſt command re- 
verence from all who behold it, and 
ought to be allowed in balance againſt 
thoſe examples, with whoſe crimes our 
adverſaries are fo ready to reproach us. 
But let us not content ourſelves with be- 
ing better than our enemies repreſent us ; 
let us go on unto perfection, and improve 
in every grace of our religion. Let us 


' , add to our faith virtue, to virtue know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, to knowledge patience, tempe- 
rance, and charity. Let us by a meek 
and quiet behaviour cut off all occaſion 
from thoſe who ſeek occaſion, that they 
may have whereof to accufe us. And 
though we have all encouragements to 
hope that the evil day of perſecution is far 
from us, yet let us always live in ſuch a 
preparation of mind, that 1f God ſhall at 
any time call us to a trial of our faith, 
we may acquit ourſelves with a courage 
becoming the hope and ſpirit of Chriſti- 
ans. In ſam; let the beauty of our re- 
gion appear in the holineſs of our lives. 
Let our virtue ſhine forth as the 2 5 
and our juſt dealing as the noon-day. 
Then ſhall our Sion appear fair and 
comely to her lovers, and to her enemies 
ſtrong and terrible, as an army with 
banners. Then ſhall the righteous reſort 
unto her aſſemblies, and even ſinners 


be converted unto her: and every one 


that is near, and every one that 1s 
afar off, ſhall be induced to give praiſe 
unto God, and ſeeing our good works, 
to glorify our Father which is in hea- 
Ven. 

To whom, with the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be aſcribed, &c. 


_$SERMON xv. 


The Advantages of converſing with 
good Men, and the Inconveni- 
encies of a contrary Conduct. 


PSALM cxix. 63. 


1 am a companion of all them that fear thee, and 
of them that keep thy precepts. 


1 the temper, the ſentiments, the 
morality, and, in general, the whole 
conduct and figure of men, is influenced 
by the example and diſpoſition of thoſe 
they converſe with, is a reflection which 


has long fince paſſed into proverbs, and 


been ranked among the ſtanding maxims 
of human wiſdom, in all ages and na- 


tions of the world. And mankind ſeem 


to act with conviction enough of this 
truth, in the care they take to deter thoſe 
whoſe welfare they are concerned for, 
from the company of ſuch, the expence 
or infamy of whoſe vices may endanger 
their fortunes or reputation. But be- 
cauſe the generality of men appear much 
leſs ſolicitous for the purely religious con- 
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ſequences of converſation, it is my pre. 
ſent deſign to recommend to vom E. 
tation the conduct which the Pſalmig © 
here aſcribes to himſelf, both as it is it. 
ſelf a part of religion, and as an effec. 
tual method to ſecure us in the true pro. 
feſſion, and encourage and improve us in 
the practice of it. In order to this it 
will be neceſſary for us, 


I. To aſcertain what meaſure of ac. 
quaintance or familiarity is implied in 
_ notion of being a companion. I ſhall 

en, | 

II. - Repreſent to you the advantages 
that will attend our converſing with good 
men. And, 

III. The dangers and inconveniencies 
we are expoſed to by a contrary conduct, 
by being engaged in familiarities with 
wicked men. ; 


I. Then, by being a companion of good 
men, may either be meant ſimply chooſing 
perſons of virtue and ſound religion for 
our friendſhips and intimacies, or aſſiſt- 
ing them in the promotion of any pious 
or righteous deſign: but the latter of 
theſe is ſo natural and almoſt neceſſary a 
conſequence of the former, that we may 
comprehend them in one view ; and un- 
derſtand the reflection in my text as ad- 
viſing us to confine our converſations, as 
far as 1t is poſſible, to men of this cha- 
racter: and on the contrary, not to in- 
dulge ourſelves in any confidence, or fa- 
miliarity, with impious and profane men; 
but eſpecially not to communicate with 
them in their vices, not to concur in any 
unjuſt, irreligious, or unmerciful action, 
and, as far as it is in our power, to avoid 
all intercourſe with them, and, as the 
Apoſtle commands, from ſuch to with- 
draw ourſelves. Not that we can ima- 
gine ourſelyes prohibited all manner of 
converſation with wicked men, for this 
would exclude us from performing the 
charitable office of private admonition ot 
inſtruction, the moſt ſucceſsful and al- 
moſt the only method we can take for 
their reformation. Perſons of that cha- 
rater generally keep themſelves out of 
the reach of the public reproofs and ex- 
hortations of the miniſtry, or hear with 
ſach inattention or contempt, as renders 
them of very little effe& ro them, and 
conſequently will either not be applied t0 
at all, or, if at all, yet without much 


hopes of ſuccels ; unleſs we are Permit 
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to converſe with them, as the 
bars of this office requires. This 
duty, indeed, lies with ſpecial obhgations 
on the miniſters of the church, who are 
bound to watch over every ſoul in their 
fock, and to be inſtant with them as 
well in private applications, and from 
houſe to houſe, as in the more public 
offices of inſtruction. But fince the 
prepoſſeſſions theſe ſort of men have 
generally conceived againſt us of the mi- 
niſtry, the reproaches of deſign or im- 
pertinence, with which they are apt to 
treat us, give other good Chriſtians, 
againſt whom they are leſs prejudiced, 
greater probabilities of ſucceſs with them, 


ſelves not only permitted, but obliged to 
this ſort of friendſhip and converſation 
ith them. 
"But it is farther to be conſidered, in 
abatement of this reſtraint, that the 
great mixture there is in the buſineſs and 
affairs of life, the nearneſs of relation, 
or our acquaintance with ſuch perſons as 
may have theſe occaſions of correſpond- 
ence with wicked men, will ſometimes 
engage us in neceſſary, and frequently 
in accidental converſations with them. 
But theſe we cannot reprove as criminal, 
We becauſe they are altogether unavoidable. 
If we would abſolutely decline the wick- 
ed, we muſt abandon human ſociety, muſt 
retire into a deſert, and, as the Apoſtle 
ays, go out of the world. What we are 


forbid, therefore, 1s receiving ſuch per- 
ſons into our confidence and intimacies, 
Y chooſing their alliance for our friend- 


ſhips, or their company for the ordinary 
entertainments of converſation ; theſe are 
acts of choice, and our own free election; 
and to theſe, therefore, it is reaſonable 
the prohibition ſhould extend. And even 
with regard to that unavoidable corre- 
ſpondence with wicked men, to which the 
buſineſs or accidents of the world may 
ſometimes oblige us, we are certainly 
under thus much reſtraint, not to enter 
into any farther familiarity than the oc- 
caſion requires, and to take care of our 
behaviour under them, leſt we counte- 
nance the fin, while we careſs the ſinner. 

But I muſt obſerve one inſtance, in 
which we are reſtrained from joining with 
wicked men, even in ſuch offices of com- 
mon life and civil intercourſe, which 
might otherwiſe be indifferent and allow- 


able; and that is when the perſon is ju- 


a- 
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it is to be hoped they will think them- 
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dicially ſeparated from the communion 
of the church; with ſuch an one it is the 
Apoſtle's expreſs command xo not to eat ;, 
and the reaſons of this prohibition are 
very obvious, becauſe the defign of this 
ſentence will in a great meaſure be de- 
feated, unleſs the whole congregation 
concurs in the execution of it: for neither 
will the ſinner be reclaimed, nor others 
deterred from the like commiſſions, nor 
the infection of the flock be prevented, 
if the criminal be permitted the ſame 
freedom and correſpondence with chriſti- 
ans, as before: his puniſhment will have 
no outward effect that can lead him to 
reflect on his ſin; and when he meets 
with the ſame countenance and friendſhip 
from the reſt of the world as formerly, 
both he, and thoſe he converſes with, 
will be encouraged to deſpiſe the autho- "x 
rity that inflicted it: and it is plain, that 
under the advantage of ſuch a reception, 
he has juſt the ſame opportunity of cor- 
rupting others, as he had before. It 
may perhaps be imagined, that his ex- 
cluſion from the ordinarices of religion 
will anſwer all theſe purpoſes: but firſt, 
as to his corrupting others, unleſs he be 
depoſed from ſome public office in the 
church, he 1s by this part of his ſentence 
deprived of no opportunity he had be- 
fore : ſecondly, as to himſelf, if he be a 
hardened finner, as it muſt be ſuppoſed _ 
he is whom private and more gentle ap- 
plications could not reclaim, this ſentence 


only excludes him from what he had very 


little regard for before ; or, if his crime 
was ſchiſm or hereſy, his puniſhment is 
no more than he voluntarily choſe. Now 
nothing can affect him in the nature of a 
puniſhment, but what deprives him of 
ſomething he eſteems e values, and 
the loſs of which will render him uneaſy; 
when therefore he finds himſelf avoided 
and neglected by his familiars, this affects 
him with a penalty the moſt ſenfible to 
human nature : this, if he has any prin- 
ciple of ſhame left in him, will awaken 
him to more ſerious thoughts of his con- 
dition, and give ſuch conſiderations as are 
properly religious a more eaſy acceſs, 
and a more lively impreſſion on his mind. 
It is therefore, I ſay, not only an obe- 
dience which we owe to the authority of 
our ſuperiors, and the expreſs command 
of an Apoſtle in ſupport of that authority, 
but a charity which is due from us to the 
fouls of our brethren, thus to reſtrain our 


conver- 
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perſon, and by ſuch a behaviour as will 


= expreſs abhorrence and deteſtation of his 


cxime ; both deter others from the like 
commiſſions, and humble him to ſuch a 
ſenſe of his guilt as will lead him to re- 
pentance, and fave his ſpirit in the day 
of the Lord Jeſus. The meaſure of our 
acquaintance or familiarity thus limited, 
I proceed, | 

II. To repreſent. the adyantages de- 
rived on us by obſerving theſe limitations, 

and confining our converſations to good 
men. 

A s to the religious reſtraint I laſt men- 

tioned, the interdiction we are under from 

the ſociety of perſons cut off from the 
church, and $4 noe our confine- 
ment to ſuch as pe evere in the terms of 
its communion, ſince this is expreſly en- 
joined us by a divine command, we might 

aſſure ourſelves without further inquiry, 
that the moſt beneficial effects will attend 
our compliance with it. But the advan- 
tages intended in this inſtitution are ob- 
vious to the leaſt degree of reflection; 
and even thoſe I have already ſuggeſted 
are ſo great, and fo naturally reſult from 
it, that nothing farther need be added to 
convince us of our intereſt, as well as 
duty, in obſerving it. I ſhall therefore 
conſider, in a more general view, ſome 
common advantages we may hope for 
while we confine our converſation to men 
of virtue and religion. And, 

Firſt, I would recommend this choice 
as an evidence of our own virtue : for it 
will always be preſumed, that men aſſo- 
ciate with perſons of like diſpoſitions with 
themſelves. It cannot well be imagined, 


how friendſhip can long ſubſiſt between 


oppoſite tempers and inclinations : when 
men are ſo widely different in their ſenti- 
ments and principles, in their purſuits and 
averſions, as the good and the vicious, it 
is impoſſible but they muſt ſoon grow 
burdenſome and uneaſy to one another ; 
thoſe things which are the mirth and 
pleaſure of the one, provoke the indig- 
nation and abhorrence of the other ; and 
under theſe geren occaſions of diſaſter, 
familiarity muſt grow cold, and each be 
inclined to ſeek his entertainment in more 
agreeable company : and accordingly it 
5 found in fact and experience, that the 
ſentiments and inclinations, the. virtues 
and vices of men, are what range and 


fort out mankind into their ſeveral clubs 
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converſation from an excommunicated 


diſcourſe, and their example. 


be talking of judgment. 
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and ſocieties. It will therefore, I ſay, 
be always and with reaſon concluded, 
that he who herds. with wicked men i, 
himſelf of the ſame character. Whatever 
virtues may appear in him, they will be 
eſteemed an hypocritical impoſture on the 
world; and in his more retired pleaſure, 
he will be preſumed as much a libertine 
as the reſt of his company; and conſe. 
uently, we can by no other conduct avoid 
this appearance of evil, and preſerve the 
reputation of our virtue, but by confining 
our. converſations to good men. This 
argument, which diſſuades an intimacy 
with wicked men from its effect on our 
reputation, may perhaps ſeem rather pru. 
dential than religious. But if we reflect 
what ſcandal we give to many weak men, 
by ſo offenſive a conduct; how it unqua- 
lifies us for the inſtruction or reproof of 
others ; how it corrupts our example, and 
ives countenance to the vicious and pro- 
ane, we ſhall be convinced that this 
motive is properly chriſtian, and ought 
to be regarded from conſiderations of 
great importance to religion. But, 
Secondly, Our aſſociating ourſelves 
with good men, is not only a proof and 
evidence of our virtue, but the moſt ef- 
fectual method both to retain and im- 
prove it. Our advantage from the con- 
verſation of good men may be conſidered 
more particularly with reſpect to their 
The mind 
4 the righteous (ſays the Pſalmiſt) wil! 
e exerciſed in wiſdom, and his mouth cuil 
From him we 
ſhall learn, and by juſt arguments be con- 
firmed in true principles of faith and mo- 
rality : the maxims that govern his con- 
duct are ſuch as equally tend to promote 
private and public happineſs ; and even 
his mirth is bounded by .innocence and 
purity; and the ſenſe of his own duty 
will engage him to cultivate the ſame Juſt 
ſentiments and good diſpoſitions in thoie 
he conyerſes with, to inſtruct their igno- 
rance, reform their errors, and, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, miniſter grace unto the hear- 
ers. Perhaps, indeed, the gentle admo- 
nitions wherewith good men will rebuke 
the imperfections of their friends, may be 
uneaſy to the pride of ſome tempers; but 
theſe precious balms (as the Pſalmiſt calls 
them) are freedoms which wiſe and vir- 
tuous men will eſteem rather favours than 
affronts. Holy David, though a prince, 
was ſenſible that his failings and miſcar- 


riages 
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riages would make this conſequence in- rule in favour to them: but when we 
ſeparable from his chooſing the ſociety of apply it to the actions of other men, we 
good men but yet, rather than he would judge with leſs intereſt, and conſequently + 
take refuge with the men that wrought with more impartiality ; whence it often 
wickedneſs, he makes it his requeſt to happens that the notions of duty Which 
God, that the righteous ſhould Jmite” bim we form from the example of others, is . 
Friendly, and reprove him. Pſalm cxl1.6. more correct and juſt than we derive * 
And indeed there is no ſurer argument from the rule itſelf. To theſe advan- 
of a good underſtanding, and a chriſtian tages of converſing with good examples, 
diſpoſition, than being ſenſible of the we muſt add one which I think ſtill 
friendſhip of a proper reproof. But the greater, and that is the encouragement 
= intruftions and reproofs of good men we receive in the performance of our 
can hardly fail of theſe beneficial effects duty, The ſhame of being ſingular is a 
on thoſe who converſe with them, when weakneſs which has debauched the beſt 
we conſider how they are enforced by a and moſt ingenuous diſpoſitions ; but 
correſpondent example. When we find now by a conſtant view of good exam- 
a man preſcribe nothing to us but his own ples, we find that we are not alone, that 
conſtant practice, we can have no ſuſpi- we have numbers enough on our ſide to 
cion of diſguiſe or inſincerity: he is him- countenance us in our profeſſion ; and 
ſelf what he deſires us to be, and there- eſpecially when we ſee wiſe men, perſons 
fore gives us the greateſt ſecurity that he of character and eſteem, examples of 
intends our happineſs in the methods of duty, we are convinced that piety is no 
life he adviſes, fince he purſues his own unreputable qualification, and that we 
by the ſame. 4 need not be aſhamed of our virtue; it 
Example is confeſſed to have this ad- will confirm our reſolutions againſt the 
vantage over all other methods of in- railleries or reproaches of the profane, 
ſtruction, that it not only teaches us our and give us courage and aA in 
duty, but convinces us of the poſſibility our religion. 
of our imitation. When we ſee a man TI might farther recommend the con- 
of like paſſions and weakneſs with our- verſation of good men to our choice, 
ſelves, and no otherwiſe aſſiſted than we from reaſons of prudence and diſcretion. 
either are, or may be, going before us As that while we confine our intercourſe 
in the paths of duty, it confutes all lazy to perſons of this character, we are in 
pretences of impoſſibility ; it reproaches no danger of treachery in our friendſhips, 
our imperfection; and if we have any of fraud or injuſtice in our commerce: 
thing generous in our temper, it ſhames we have a ſecurity firmer than that of 
us into emulation. Nay, I would ob- bonds and covenants, in their conſcience 
ſerve. farther, that the example of a and integrity: we are aſſured of a ready 
good man is, generally ſpeaking, the aſſiſtance in all our exigencies, from a 
beſt direction we can follow in the per- conviction of their own duty: we have 
formance of our duty: the moſt exact the ſatisfaction of converſing with men, 
rules and precepts are ſubje& to be miſ- whoſe paſſions are under government and 
underſtood ; ſome capacities at leaſt will diſcipline; not to be affronted with 
miſtake their meaning ; and though they trifles, nor provoked to any unreaſonable 
ſincerely endeavour to obey, will act far reſentment ; difficultly moved, and eafily 
from the intention of thoſe who deli- appeaſed : men who are juſt and good- 
vered them. But the example of a wiſe natured out of prone es in whoſe con- 
and good man aſcertains the ſenſe of the verſation we are ſecured from the ſlanders 
precept, and ſhews plainly how it is to of the malicious, the envy of the ſpiteful, 
e obeyed: and the meaneſt capacity, the cenſures of the impertinent, and the 
when he ſees a rule practicably applied contempt of the proud: and in general, 
before his eyes, can no longer be at a ſince ſo great a part of the uneaſineſs we 
loſs how it is to be performed. It may complain of in this world is derived on 
be obſerved alſo under this head, that us by the villanies and paſſions of un- 
ſelf-love is a very partial interpreter. righteous men, we can by no conduct 
We are apt to be fond of our opinions more probably ſecure our happineſs, 
and practice, and perhaps without per- than by confining our intercourſe to men 
ceiving it to bend and accommodate the of virtue and religion. But my * 
| eing 
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©. acquaintance, I only mention theſe con- 
= fiderations as a collateral motive, and go 
on to engage you to it, | 

Thirdly, by repreſenting the dangers 


and inconveniencies we expoſe ourſelves 


to, by being companions of wicked men. 
Eouil communications (ſays the Apoſtle) 
torrupt good manners. The beſt reſolved 
virtue cannot long defend its integrity 
_ againſt the continual ſolicitations of a 
vicious acquaintance. As to our prin- 
ciples, the natural pride of men will 
make them reſtleſs and uneaſy, till they 
get their ſentiments and opinions received 
by thoſe they converſe with, and, till 
this is obtained, it is not ſociety, but 
endleſs wrangling and controverſy. And 
as to practice, the deſire we have to en- 
dear ourſelves to thoſe we converſe 
With, will inſenſibly engage us in the 
ſame pleaſures and averſions with them: 
and it muſt be obſerved, as a farther 
circumſtance of our danger, that the 
looſe and diſſolute are very induſtrious in 
communicating their principles, and 
ining proſelytes to ſin. The natural 
— and diffidence that attends vice, 
makes them zealous to encourage them- 
ſelves by numbers, and form a party 
againſt religion: it is with pride they 
ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and 
begin to think themſelves a match for 
virtue. But it is with more than ordi- 
nary triumph they corrupt a man of 
pious and virtuous principles. It ſooths 
their fears, and gives ſome eaſe to their 
ſcruples, to gain a convert who ſeemed 
to have all the conviction that religion 
could afford: this they are ready to look 
upon as a determination on their ſide, 
and deciſive of the controverſy between 
vice and virtue : and this 1s a conqueſt 
they never fail to attempt with the 
_ greateſt application. For a virtuous 
man, while he preſerves that character, 
is uneaſy to their converſation. 'They 
look upon him, as the Wiſe Man de- 


ſcribes their ſentiments, as grievous to their 


eyes to behold (Wild. ii. 15.) ; as one 


made to reprove their thoughts, to up- 
| braid them with their offending the law, 


and object to their infamy the tranſ- 


reſſions of their education: and there- 
fore they never fail of their moſt artful 

and indefatigable addreſs to ſilence this 
impertinent adviſer, whoſe ſeverity awes 
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being. chiefly. to inſiſt on- the religious. 
advantages attending this choice of our 


their exceſſes and reſtrains their 6s, 
dom. And, alas! it is but too often 


and too eaſily they prevail. For though 
be. one of * 


a well-direfted converſation 
the beſt methods to ſecure and improve 
our virtue, yet it is the misfortune gf 
our fallen ſtate that this principle ach 


with the greateſt force in the work x 


plication, and the familiarity of wicked 
men more ſucceſsfully debauches, thay 
that of good men reforms. For it is 1 
work of labour and afliduity to form and 
preſerve a virtuous diſpoſition ; it is 3 
plant not to be raiſed without culture and 
management, and requires care and at. 
tendance to give it vigour, and defend 
it from a thouſand accidents that may 
make it miſcarry : but vice is the natural 
growth of our corruption; remit but our 
care and it ſoon roots itſelf, and ſpreads 
over the neglected foil. How irreſiftibly 
then muſt it prevail, when the ſeeds of 
it are artfully ſown, and induftriouſy 
cultivated ! 

What power leſs than an uncomma 
meaſure of divine grace can preſerve 
even a well-inclined temper from the 
infection of a looſe and profane con- 
verſation, where vice appears with the 


advantages of faſhion and reputation, 


and virtue, on the contrary, is traduced 
and ridiculed ? If he behaves with that 
ſobriety and reſerve, which his religion 
requires from him ; if he either reproves 
the immoral freedoms, or but refuſes his 
applauſe to the profane mirth of hi 
company, he is either quarrelled with 
for impertinence, or reproached for af- 
fectation and ſingularity. - And how fey 
inſtances have we of a courage, that can 
ſtand the ſhock of being the jeſt of hi 
familiars : even modeſty and good man- 
ners will help to corrupt him, and good 
nature itſelf will endanger his virtue. In 
ſum, what advantages can we expect, a 
rather what conſequences are too terrible 
to be feared, from mixing in con- 
verſations where irreligion and profane- 
neſs, where a defiance of all rules, and 
contempt of all that is holy, are tbe 
principles, and lewdneſs, intemperance, 
and vanity the diverſions of the com- 
pany ; where the modeſt ſinner is taugit 
to ridicule Providence, conſcience, and 
duty, and diſpute himſelf into infidelity: 
his reluctances to diſobedience will gra- 
dually wear off under theſe imprefon 


and fin become every day more n 
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| iidable ; he will advance from 
— — of wickedneſs and impeni- 
tence to another, till at laſt he becomes 
hardened without remorſe or concern, 


and paſt hopes of recovery. Give me 


to make ſome ſhort application 
4 2 been offered on this ſubject, 
to the common occaſions of life and 
: If then our virtue and integrity have 
ſo cloſe a dependence on the choice of our 
friends and familiars ; if the ſociety of 
good men be ſo neceſſary to direct and 
confirm us in duty, and the converſation 


of wicked men ſo deſtructive of our prin- 


ciples and morality; as we value the fa- 
vour of God and good men here, and the 
ineſtimable rewards of duty hereafter, let 
us with our utmoſt care make the im- 
portant choice, and let us remember that 
we are chuſing vice or virtue. | 

This caution indeed was always neceſ- 
fary, even in the pureſt and moſt vir- 
tuous ages; but it becomes us to recom- 
mend it with more than ordinary warmth 
and concern, when the numbers, the 
figure, and the inſolence of wicked men 
have almoſt eſtabliſhed fin as a faſhion 
when every enemy of religion appears 
W openly and undiſguiſed; when infidelity, 
We ſchiſm, and hereſy, are eſteemed arguments 
of good ſenſe and a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, and vice and profaneneſs are the 
polite entertainments of the world. . So 
melancholy a proſpe& ſhould inſpire us 
with a more than ordinary zeal to oppoſe 
ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and check 
this overflowing of ungodlineſs; and, as 
the moſt effectual remedy that can be ap- 
plied, to deter others and withdraw our- 
ſelves from the converſation of wicked 
men. By this alone we ſhall be able to 
fix a mark of ſhame and ignominy on 
vice, and recover its juſt honour and 
eſteem to virtue. And this conduct is 
the more neceſſary in private chriſtians, 
becauſe it has been one deplorable effect 
of theſe corruptions, and the miſerable 
confuſion of our religious diviſions, to 
bring the public diſcipline of the church 
into a ſad, and, it is to be feared, irre- 
trievable decay : good men ſhould be 
therefore the more zealous to ſupply this 
unavoidable defect, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
perſons as the cenſures of the church (if 
duly executed) would exclude from their 
ſociety, by marks of abhorrence and de- 
teſtation; and, as far as their private 
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converſation reaches, excommunicate the 


enemies of virtue and religion. | 
Thanks be to God, the world is not 


yet ſo bad, that we need fear a ſolitude © 


from the practice; the righteous are not 
ſo failed from the earth, but we may ſtill 
find men of virtue and piety enough for 
the intimacies of friendſhip, and the en- 


tertainments of converſation: or what- 


ever we may want in the numbers of our 
acquaintance will be abundantly made up 
to us in their value. Nay even this com- 
ou will every day leſſen upon our 
ands; the credit and honour we ſhall 
retrieve to virtue by this conduct, will ir- 
reſiſtibly gain it converts, and we ſhall 
have at the ſame time the ſatisfaction of 
making and enjoying good men. | 
To conclude; Let neither the power 
nor quality of the great, or the wit of the 
pleaſant; let neither intereſt, vanity, ner 
fear prevail with us, to court the favour, 
to flatter the vices, or applaud the pro- 
faneneſs of wicked men. Virtue and 
religion, heaven and eternal happineſs, 
are not trifles to be piven up in a com- 
pliment, or critical to a jeſt. And if 
we are either aſhamed or afraid to aſſert 
the cauſe of religion, and give counte- 
nance to the ſervants of Chriſt here, of 
us ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed, be- 
fore his Father and the holy angels. 


SERMON XVI. 


The great Advantages of good Diſ- 
courſe, and the Miſchiefs of the 
contrary. 


EPH. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of 
edifying, that it may miniſter grace unto che 
hearers. 


IN application of another ſcripture, I 

endeavoured to repreſent the obliga- 
tions we are under to chooſe good men for 
our friendſhips and intimacies, what 
limits this duty admits of, and what ad- 
vantages would attend our compliance 
with it. The words I have now read to 
you lead us into an . et of great 
affinity with that ſubject, and direct us 
to the matter that ſhould employ our 
common converſations: a direQion in- 


deed abſolutely neceſſary to render the 


choice 


advantages attending this choice 
4+, acquaintance, I only mention theſe con- 
= fiderations as a collateral motive, and go 


e309. © ; 
being chiefly. to inſiſt on the religious 
our 


on to engage you to it, 
Thirdly, by repreſenting the 1 


and inconveniencies we expoſe ourſelves 


to, by being companions of wicked men. 
oil communications (ſays the Apoſtle) 
corrupt good manners. The beſt reſolved 
virtue cannot long defend its integrity 
. againſt the continual ſolicitations of a 
vicious acquaintance. As to our prin- 
ciples, the natural pride of men will 
make them reſtleſs and uneaſy, till they 
get their ſentiments and opinions received 
4 thoſe they converſe with, and, till 
this is obtained, it is not ſociety, but 
endleſs wrangling and controverſy. And 
as to practice, the defire we have to en- 
dear ourſelves to thoſe we converſe 
with, will inſenſibly engage us in the 
_ ſame pleaſures and averſions with them: 
and it muſt be obſerved, as a farther 
circumſtance of our danger, that the 
looſe and diſſolute are very induſtrious in 
communicating their principles, and 
aining proſelytes to fin. The natural 
| 904 and difidence that attends vice, 
makes them zealous to encourage them- 
ſelves by numbers, and form a party 
againſt religion: it is with pride they 
ſurvey their increaſing ſtrength, and 
begin to think themſelves a match for 
virtue. But it is with more than ordi- 
nary triumph they corrupt a man of 
pious and virtuous principles. It ſooths 
their fears, and gives ſome eaſe to their 
ſcruples, to gain a convert who ſeemed 
to have all the conviction that religion 
could afford : this they are ready to look 
upon as a determination on their fide, 
and decifive of the controverſy between 
vice and virtue : and this 1s a conqueſt 
they never fail to attempt with the 
greateſt application. For a virtuous 
man, While he preſerves that character, 
is uneaſy to their converſation. 'They 
look upon him, as the Wiſe Man de- 
ſcribes their ſentiments, as grievous to their 
eyes to behold (Wild. ii. 15.) ; as one 
made to reprove their thoughts, to up- 
braid them with their offending the law, 
and object to their infamy the tranſ- 
reſſions of their education: and there- 
| Pore they never fail of their moſt artful 
and indefatigable addreſs to ſilence this 
. Unpertinent adviſer, whoſe ſeverity awes 
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their exceſſes and reſtrains their free. 
dom. And, alas! it is but too often 
and too eaſily they prevail. For though 
a well-directed converſation be one gf 
the beſt methods to ſecure and improve 
our virtue, yet it is the mis fortune of 
our fallen ſtate that this principle ach 
with the greateſt force in the work x 
plication, and the familiarity of wicked 
men more ſucceſsfully debauches, than 
that of good men reforms. For it is , 
work of labour and afliduity to form and 
preſerve a virtuous diſpoſition ; it is 3 
plant not to be raiſed without culture and 
management, and requires care and at. 
tendance to give it vigour, and defend 
it from a thouſand accidents that may 
make it miſcarry : but vice is the natural 
growth of our corruption ; remit but our 
care and it ſoon roots itſelf, and ſpreads 
over the neglected ſoil. How irreſiftibly 
then muſt it prevail, when the ſeeds of 
it are artfully ſown, and induftriouſy 
cultivated ! 

What power leſs than an uncommon 
meaſure of divine grace can preſerve 
even a well-inclined temper from the 
infection of a looſe and profane con- 
verſation, where vice appears with the 


advantages of faſhion and reputation, 


and virtue, on the contrary, is traduced 
and ridiculed ? If he behaves with that 
ſobriety and reſerve, which his religion 
requires from him ; if he either reproves 
the immoral freedoms, or but refuſes his 
applauſe to the profane mirth of his 
company, he 1s either quarrelled with 
for 1mpertinence, or reproached for af- 
fectation and ſingularity. And how few 
inſtances have we of a courage, that can 
ſtand the ſhock of being the jeſt of his 
familiars : even modeſty and good man- 
ners will help to corrupt him, and good 
nature itſelf will endanger his virtue. In 
ſum, what advantages can we expect, or 
rather what conſequences are too terrible 
to be feared, from mixing in con- 
verſations where irreligion and profane- 
neſs, where a defiance of all rules, and 2 
contempt of all that is holy, are the 
principles, and lewdneſs, intemperance, 
and vanity the diverſions of the com- 
pany ; where the modeſt ſinner is taught 
to ridicule Providence, conſcience, an 

duty, and diſpute himſelf into infidelity: 
his reluctances to diſobedience will gra- 
dually wear off under theſe impreſſions, 


and fin become every day more familiar 
| an 
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c 


and paſt 


- nndable: he will advance from 
. — of wickedneſs and impeni- 
tence to another, till at laſt he becomes 
hardened without remorſe or concern, 


to make ſome ſhort application 
__ — been offered on this ſubject, 
to the common occaſions of life and 
: If then. our virtue and integrity have 
ſo cloſe a dependence on the choice of our 
friends and familiars ; if the ſociety of 
good men be ſo neceflary to direct and 
confirm us in duty, and the converſation 
of wicked men ſo deſtruQtive of our prin- 
ciples and morality; as we value the fa- 
vour of God and good men here, and the 
ineſtimable rewards of duty hereafter, let 
us with our utmoſt care make the im- 
portant choice, and let us remember that 
we are chuſing vice or virtue. | 
This caution indeed was always neceſ- 
fary, even in the pureſt and moſt vir- 
tuous ages; but it becomes us to recom- 
mend it with more than ordinary warmth 
and concern, when the numbers, the 
figure, and the inſolence of wicked men 
have almoſt eſtabliſhed fin as a faſhion 
when every enemy of religion appears 
openly and undiſguiſed ; when infidelity, 
ſchiſm, and hereſy, are efteemed arguments 
of good ſenſe and a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, and vice and profaneneſs are the 
polite entertainments of the world. . So 
melancholy a proſpe& ſhould inſpire us 
with a more than ordinary zeal to oppoſe 
ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and check 
this overflowing of ungodlineſs; and, as 
the moſt effectual remedy that can be ap- 
plied, to deter others and withdraw our- 
ſelves from the converſation of wicked 
men. By this alone we ſhall be able to 


fx a mark of ſhame and ignominy on 


vice, and recover its juſt honour and 
elteem to virtue. And this conduct is 
the more neceſſary in private chriſtians, 


becauſe it has been one deplorable effect 
of theſe corruptions, and the miſerable 


confuſion of our religious diviſions, to 
bring the public diſcipline of the church 
into a ſad, and, it is to be feared, irre- 
trievable decay: good men ſhould be 
therefore the more zealous to ſupply this 
unavoidable defect, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
perſons as the cenſures of the church (if 
duly executed) would exclude from their 
ſociety, by marks of abhorrence and de- 


teſtation; and, as far as their private 
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hopes of recovery. Give me 


2 Tor 
converſation reaches, excommiunicate the 


enemies of virtue and religion. 
Thanks be to God, the world is not 


yet ſo bad, that we need fear a ſolitude 
from the practice; the righteous are not 


ſo failed from the earth, but we may ſtill 
find men of virtue and piety enough for 
the intimacies of friendſhip, and the en- 


tertainments of converſation : or what- 


ever we may want in the numbers of our 
acquaintance will be abundantly made up 
to us in their value. Nay even this com- 
pou will every day leſſen upon our 
ands; the credit and. honour we ſhall 
retrieve to virtue by this conduct, will ir- 
reſiſtibly gain it converts, and we ſhall 
have at the ſame time the ſatisfaction of 
making and enjoying good men. 

To conclude; Let neither the power 
nor quality of the great, or the wit of the 
pleaſant; let neither intereſt, vanity, ner 
fear prevail with us, to court the favour, 
to flatter the vices, or applaud the pro- 
faneneſs of wicked men. Virtue and 
religion, heaven and eternal happineſs, 
are not trifles to be given up in a com- 
pliment, or ſacrificed to a jeſt. And if 
we are either aſhamed or afraid to aſſert 
the cauſe of religion, and give counte- 
nance to the ſervants of Chriſt here, of 
us ſhall the Son of Man be aſhamed, be- 
fore his Father and the holy angels. 


SERMON XVI. 


The great Advantages of good Diſ- 
courſe, and the Miſchiefs of the 
contrary. 


EP H. iv. 29. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of 
edifying, that it may miniſter grace unto the 
hearers. | 


N application of another ſcripture, I 
endeavoured to repreſent the obliga- 
tions we are under to chooſe good men for 
our friendſhips and intimacies, what 
limits this duty admits of, and what ad- 
vantages would attend our compliance 
with it. The words I have now read to 
you lead us into an argument of great 


affinity with that ſubject, and direct us 

to the matter that ſhould employ our 

common converſations: a direction in- 

deed abſolutely neceſſary to render te 
| choice 
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choice of our acquaintance,” I before re- 


commended, effectual to the advantages 
propoſed from it. The matter of our 
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"courſe, - This is a part of our core 
ſation of much greater extent, and Ms 
ſequently liable to more irregularitg 
© © Converſation comprehends that ſhare of than our actions either are or can l. 
dur words, or actions, by which we ſup- For our actions are confined to the Dre. 

port our common intercourſe one with ſent objects, either the entertainment i 
another. As to actions, becauſe they the company, or the perſons who com. 
are not expreſsly included in this direc- poſe it; but our diſcourſe is no more og, 

tion of the Apoſtle, I ſhall only obſerve fined than our thoughts, extends to y 
in few words, that they muſt be limited ſubje&s, preſent or abſent, paſt or fu: 
by virtue and innocence.” Actions of and may be criminally employed on a 
civil buſineſs are not only permitted under and therefore requires much greater em 
this character of innocence, but, when to keep it within the bounds of innoceng 
governed by juſtice and honeſty, oblige and virtue. The Apoſtle in the words 
us as neceflary duties; but in actions of my text has given us a general, but ven 
pure diverſion, nothing farther is to be full direction for our — in thy 
+ conſidered, than whether they are inno- 


cent: and with this reſtriction, they are 
not only conſiſtent with the ſobriety of 


the Goſpel, but in many caſes uſeful, if 
not neceſſary, to eaſe our cares, and re- 


lax our mind from the fatigue of intent 


applications, and recruit our ſpirits for a 
more vigorous return to duty. 
feaſts have been the unreproved practice 


of the greateſt examples of piety, in all 
ages; and our Lord himſelf honoured 
them more than once by his preſence, 


and added to the proviſions of one of 
them by a miracle: and as to the amuſe- 
ments of play, while they go no farther 
than a diverſion, it muſt be too great ſe- 
verity abſolutely to condemn them. But 
then theſe indulgences are abuſed, when 
our feaſts, either by their exceſs or too 
great frequency, break in upon our tem- 
- Perance : when play, either by our too 
- conſtant or too long engagement in it, 


becomes like an employment or pro- 


feſſion; or by our too great intention on 
it, betrays us to paſſion or avarice, and 
rather tires than relieves our mind. 
When diverſions are either in their. na- 
ture, or by ſuch prevailing abuſes as 
Cannot well be ſeparated from them, ren- 
dered dangerous to our virtue; when 
they Err. us to the influence of evil 
examples, to the temptation of oppor- 


tunity, and all the provocations that can 


ſolicit men to lewdneſs or intemperance; 
it is not only unſafe, but ſinful, to join in 
them: with ſuch unfruitful works of 
darkneſs, no virtuous or good man will 


have fellowſhip; but rather with abhor- 


rence avoid them, and with a chriſtian 
real reprove them. But I go on to that 
branch of converſation which the Apoſtle 
here expreſsly directs, our words and diſ- 


* a 
1 b 2 
* 


Thus 


; ſaints, : 
who can treat offences. ſo provoking ® 


particular. In which we obſerve, 


I. A prohibition from ſuch ſubjcR a 

expreſſions, as may ſhew a corrupt dil. 
ofition in ourſelves, or tend to infuſe i 
into others. . 

II. A poſitive direction to ſuch | 
communication, .as is agreeable to the 
ſpirit of the Goſpel: ſuch as 7#s gal 
to the uſe of edifying, that it may mini 
grace to the hearers, I ſhall conſider each 
of theſe diſtinctly, and then, 

III. Exhort you with the Apoſtle u 
conform to this excellent rule, by r. 

reſenting the advantages of a conver- 
tion ſo directed. 


I. Under the forbidden head, we art 
to rank all profane, irreligious, or in- 
modeſt diſcourſes; all that may diſcover 
or encourage a, contempt, or even a ſlight 
regard to things holy (for all theſe come 
under the character of blaſphemy). Gol 
and his ſervice, and. whatſoever relates w 
it, are ſubjects of too ſerious importance 
to be treated with mirth and levity; 


ought always to command our reſpet, 


— never be mentioned without awe and 


reverence : his holy name muſt not be 
appealed to on trifles, but be reſerve 


ſacred for the moſt weighty and ſolemn 
occaſions of life. Our aſſertions and ne- 
youu ſhould be yea and nay, for wht 
oever is more than theſe, in ordinar) 
converſation, we are told is fin. Neither 
can filthy communication, 2. e. lewd d 
immodeſt ſubjects or expreſſions, be 
eſteemed proper entertainments for tit 
mirth of a chriſtian. - Theſe are ſub): 
which the Apoſtle commands ſhould 2 
be ſo much as named among us, as becometh 


Eph. v. 3. And indeed, be 
Cal 
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zeſts and trifles, muſt have very 
1 ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of them, and 
be under very flender reſtraints from the 
mmi f them. 
n ſort of diſcourſes I would here 
mention as forbidden by the Apoſtle, are 
ſach as are injurious to our neighbour. 
The former offences indeed are ſo far re- 
dutible to this head, as they tend to 
introduce Hbertiniſm, and corrupt the 
manners of men, and conſequently in- 
jure them in their moſt valuable proper- 
ties, their virtue and religion. But the 
diſcourſes I would here more expreſly 
diſſuade; are ſuch as affect our neigh- 
bour with more immediate and direct, 
though, perhaps, not more dangerous in- 
juries ; ſuch as reproaches, which pro- 
voke the paſſions of the preſent, or 
landers, which traduce the reputation of 
the abſent, When we ſport ourſelves 
with the imperfections or misfortunes of 
our brethren; when we entertain our 
company with ſcandal | or detraction; 
when we either aſperſe the merit or ag- 
gravate the faults of our neighbour ;. we 
are guilty of an offence againſt this pro- 
hibition of the Apoſtle : theſe are effects 
of thoſe unſociable paſſions, that anger 
and malice, he excludes ; liberties for- 
bidden our converſation, and irreconcile- 
able to the temper of chriſtianity. And 
to theſe we muſt add, laſtly, lying one 
to another; a vice ſubverſive of the very 
ends and defign of converſation, the molt 
W odious to the God of truth, and equally 
che contempt and abhorreuce of men. 
It is true, the greater part of theſe irre- 
gularities may ſeem provided againſt by 
W the common rules of decency and good 
= manners, and ſufficiently diſcouriged by 
e neglect and reproach they expoſe men 
Wo; but it is evident, that in a general 
corruption of manners, theſe reſtraints 
re in many inſtances without effect; the 
We notions of decency are then changed, and 
Wy every vice becomes reputable. and ap- 
WE plauded, which is agreeable to the pre- 
Wailing taſte and corruption of the age. 
he laws of the Goſpel therefore are the 
only ſtanding, immutable rule of mora- 
Wiity ; and the penalties affixed by God to 
che breach of thoſe laws, the only guards 
that can effeQually reſtrain men within 
ce true bounds of decency and virtue. 
But I proceed, . 
II. To the poſitive part of the Apoſtle's 
direction. The ſubjects that ſhould em- 
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ploy our converſation, 'we are told are 
ſuch as are good to the uſe of edifying, and 
which may miniſter grace to the hearers, 
Let your ſpeech be always with grace, 

Seaſoned with ſalt (Col. iv. 6.) ; that is, 
ſuch as may ſhew forth the grace of God 
dwelling in us, be an evidence of the 
ſoundneſs of our own hearts, and be of 
efficacy to preſerve thoſe we converſe 
with from corruption. Now we ſhall 
comply with this precept, and may hope 
for theſe good effects from our diſcourſe, 
when we entertain our company with ob- 
ſervations either on the mercies or judg- 
ments of God, or the works of his Pro- 
vidence ;. when we encourage one another 
in a firm adherence to duty, either by 
the arguments and proſpects of religion, 
or by the examples of thoſe who have 
gone before us in perſeverance ; when 
we inſtruct the ignorant, direct the 
doubtful, commend the virtuous, or re- 
prove the ſinner. | In ſhort,” as God and 
our duty ſhould be always before the eyes, 
and have a ſhare in the thoughts and re- 
gards of a Chriſtian, in every period and 
hour of his life; ſo they muſt by no 
means be thrown by for ſo large a 
proportion of our time, as is employed in 
converſation with one another. On the 
cantrary, our Saviour has aſſured us that 
theſe ſubjects muſt enter into our moſt 
familiar intercourſe, and has left it as a 
ſtanding rule, by which our virtue and 
grace - ſhould be judged of, that a good 
man out of the goed treaſure of his heart 
will bring forth good things, and ' the 
wicked evil; for out of the abundance ' of 
the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. Luke, vi. 45. 
Where a zeal for the honour of God and 
the happineſs of mankind is the govern- 
ing paſſion of a man's heart, the effect 
of it will naturally appear in ſuch dif- 
courſes as tend to promote theſe ends : 
and_ as there is ſcarce any incident of 
life and converſation, but what is ca- 
pable of being applied to ſome purpoſe 
of morality or religion; ſo a mind thus 
diſpoſed will immediately perceive and 
improve the occaſion, and be fond in 
engaging the company in ſuch reflec- 
tions, as to itſelf are moſt agreeable and 
entertaining. 


Not that I would exclude the common 
accidents of life, and much leſs the bu- 
ſineſs and affairs of it; nay, nor even 
things of a pleaſant and divertive na- 
ture, ſo they are modeſt and innocent; 
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from being ſometimes the ſubject of con- 
verſation. For as with reſpect to ac- 
tions, though we are commanded to pray 
always, and the like; yet the rule is not 
to be ſo underſtood as to forbid our at- 
tendance on neceſſary buſineſs, or ſome- 
times on the diverſions of life: ſo though 
this precept of St. Paul for religious diſ- 
1 by be delivered without any reſerve 
for buſineſs or entertainment; yet the ne- 
ceſſities of human life will oblige us to 
infer, that the Apoſtle left it to the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind to make the ex- 
ception: and all we are to conclude from 
it is, that virtue and religion ſhould be 
ſubjects always in our view, and what 
we ſhould chiefly labour to promote, iu 
every part of our converſation. When 
we are engaged on indifferent ſubjects, 
we converſe only as men; but when the 
truths or duties of religion are our ar- 
gument, we then appear in a higher cha- 
racter; we then converſe as Chriſtians, as 
men whoſe converſation is in heaven, as 
perſons of great and generous purſuits, 
and whoſe ambition is raiſed above the 
little proſpects of this world. But let us 
proceed, 

III. To what I principally intended 
in this diſcourſe, to enforce this exhort- 
ation of the Apoſtle, by obſerving 
the advantages of a converſation ſo di- 
rected. 

I know nothing can be more juſtly 
charged with the ſlight and contempt 
which is put upon religion by ſome, and 
that coldneſs and indifference with which 
it is entertained by others, and in general 
that viſible decay of true zeal 1 piety 
we obſerve and lament in the world, than 
the diſuſe of ſerious and inſtructive diſ- 
courſe in converſation. It is a very great, 
and, in its conſequences, a very fatal point 
gained by the libertine, when he could 
not prevail on men of virtue and ſobriety 
wholly to give up their religion, yet to 
perſuade them to confine 1t to the temple 
or the cloſet ; to limit it to ſet times, to 
certain and thoſe narrow bounds, out of 
which it ſhould be improper and ridicu- 
lous. For when once men had baniſhed 
religion from ſo large a ſhare of their 
time, as is taken up in converſation; the 
more ſolemn returns of it not only grew 
burdenſome and diſaffecting from the in- 
termiſſion; but the vicious and profane 
liberties, which aſſumed its place in diſ- 
courſe, left ſuch a ſtain on the minds of 
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men, as indiſpoſed them for the 

fects of our pable it 
degrees introduced in ſome a total diſte. 
gard of all religion, and in many debaſed 
the remains of it with ſuch a mixture gf 
vicious habits and principles, as rendereg 
it no better than a ſuperficial pretence 
unacceptable to God, and ineffectual t, 
the great ends prepoſed in the Goſpel. 
The firſt therefore and principal benegt 
we may expect from reſtoring religion tg 
our converſations, is the reviving the 
declining ſenſe, and retrieving the power 
of it; and that this conduct may be 2 
effectual to the reformation, as the con. 
trary has been to the corruption of the 
world. 

That theſe are no unreaſonable hopes 
will appear, if we conſider the peculiat 
advantages by which this application is 
fitted to inſtruct our ignorance, corre& 
our errors, and improve our inclinations 
to duty, more than either our public in. 
ſtructions, or the private applications of 
our retirements, which, if we exclude 
religion from our converſations, are the 
only methods left for theſe effects. As to 
public inſtructions, it is obſervable that 
what we hear in converſation has this ge- 
neral advantage over ſet diſcourſes, tat 
in the latter we are apt to attend more to 
the beauty and elegance of the compo- 
ſure, than to the matter delivered; to 
look upon them as the effects of labour 
and art, and to conſider ourſelves rather 
as judges of the ſkill and abilities of the 
preacher, than as receiving directions for 
our life and actions. Theſe are indeed 
great abuſes of ſuch excellent means of 
grace and ſpiritual improvement, but ſuch 
as I am afraid will never wholly be re- 
moved, while men have the common 
paſſions and vanities of human nature 
about them: but now the inſtructions we 
receive in converſation, are infinitely leſ 
ſubje& to theſe abuſes : we are there i 
no expectation of an accurate perform: 
ance; the perſon who ſpeaks is not con- 
ſidered as diſtinguiſhed by any ſtation ar 
office, but as upon a level with the reſtdl 
the company, and prepared as well to re. 
ceive as to give inſtruction: and as ever) 
one is permitted and expected to reply u 
his turn, the attention is unavoidably en. 
gaged to the matter and argument, a 
not diverted by fruitleſs criticiſms on tht 
{kill or addreſs of the orator. It is to be 
obſerved farther in this compariſon, thi 
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une inſtruckions are liable to be miſ- 
at 7 not underſtood by the hearers. 
hat which is = to one capacity may 
intricate an 1 to another. 
e has a great many objections to pro- 
Me, doubts to be reſolved, and queſ- 

ons to be anſwered, before he can appre- 

nd or ſubmit to the force of the argu- 
ent. Now in converſation we have op- 
W.ctunity of ſatisfying all our ſcruples, of 
ing what 1s obſcure to us explained, 
bat is doubtful confirmed, and being de- 
ered from all poſſibility of error or 
take. Neither can our private appli- 
nons to reading or meditation ſupply 
WW ſe defects in our public inſtructions, 
nt are liable to the ſame inconveniencies 
at they are. An author cannot anſwer 
rar objections, or be more particular in 
e explication of his meaning, than he 
What ſpeaks from the pulpit. But I go on 
= obſerve farther, that in one very im- 
ortant part of inſtruction, the reforming 
hc looſe and vicious, private admoni- 
ons are without compariſon the moſt ef- 
eaaual method; for public reproofs of 
n delivered from the pulpit are, and for 
any neceſſary reaſons ought to be, ge- 
ral, though by this they loſe a great 
ea of their effect to particular men; 
reven well-diſpoſed minds are contented 
apply very little of them to them- 
les: but in private converſations the 
Wpplication may be more perſonal : the 
Wcproofs when ſo directed come home, 
ad cannot be declined; the ſinner is, as 
were, taken in the fact, and cannot 
Void the charge. Nay, if it be conſi- 
red how ſeldom men of wicked prin- 
les and diſſolute lives can be prevailed 
8 to attend our public aſſemblies, and by 
gov many ſtrong prejudices their ears are 
pped, and their hearts hardened againſt 
impreſſion from what is there deli- 
ered, we can have very little hope of 
eclaiming them by this method of in- 
: ruction. But if religion were once ge- 
rally introduced into our converſations, 
bey could not avoid ſometimes hearing 
er duty and their faults, ſo the friend- 
WP of the company would give the ap- 
| lication a favourable acceſs to their 
inds, unobſtructed by thoſe averſions 
uch prepoſſeſs them againſt the public 
unſtry, To which let me here add, 
at if religion were reſtored to its proper 
dare in Our converſations, that ſecret 
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confidence of the ſinner that others are 
as Wicked as himſelf, though better con- 
cealed, and which perhaps is the greateſt 
ſupport to infidelity, would be entirely 
Ulle off. He has been taught to ridi- 
cule our public aſſemblies, as things only 
of form and faſhion, as a trade in the 
preacher, and either cuſtom or hypocriſy 
in his hearers: and in theſe ſentiments he 
has been very much confirmed, by ob- 
ſerving that at other times they can for- 
get their piety, and appear as little con- 
hned in their mirth as the reſt of the 
company: from hence he has been tempt- 
ed to believe, that they had really as 
little religion as himſelf, but only leſs 
courage to own their infidelity. But when 
ſuch a man ſhall obſerve us at all times 
the ſame, and that we carry our religion 
always about us, he muſt acquit us of 
diſguiſe and hypocriſy, and be convinced 
that we are in earneſt in our profeſſion, 
that our virtue is the fixt principle and 
conſtant habit of our minds. And when 
he ſees men of as fair titles to ſenſe and 
reputation as himſelf, behave themſelves 
as ſeriouſly convinced of their duty, it 
muſt ſhock his infidelity, and make him 
ſuſpect his confidence, and think it worth 
his while to re- examine the arguments of 
religion, and conſider more attentively 

whether he be not miſtaken. | 
To cloſe this argument: In converſation 
the tempers of men are open and ac- 
ceſſible, their attention is awake, and 
their minds diſpoſed to receive the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions; and what is ſpoken 
is generally more affecting, more appo- 
fite to particular occaſions; and though 
leſs accurate, yet expreſſed with more 
life and ſpirit, than is uſually found in 
the compoſures of the cloſet. And it is 
pity, opportunities ſo improvable to the 
greateſt and moſt important purpoſes of 
religion, ſhould be either thrown away 
on trifles, or abuſed to the promotion of 
vice and immorality; and the things 
which might be ſo much to our advan- 
tage, be made the occaſion of our falling. 
Give me leave then, in concluſion of 
what I have offered, to exhort and in- 
treat yon with the Apoſtle, to let your 
communication be agreeable to this ex- 
cellent rule he has here preſcribed us. 
Let us then reflect that we are Chriſti- 
ans, that we are called by the name ot 
the Son of God, and baptized into an ir- 
O 2 recon- 
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reconcilable enmity with ſin, the world, 
and the devil: that therefore neither the 
ſuggeſtions of our ſpiritual enemy, nor 
the inſinuations of the world, ſhould pre- 
vail with us to do or comply with any 
thing, how cuſtomary ſoever, which may 
"prejudice the intereſt we have ſworn to 

romote, and reflect diſhonour on our 
holy profeſſion, If either the wit, the 
figure, or the friendſhip of wicked men 
can en age us to aſſiſt or acquieſce in 
immoral freedoms of a vicious conver- 
ſation ; if either the fear of offending, 
or the care of pleaſing men, can make us 
applaud the lewd, or laugh with the 
atheiſt ; if we can fit tamely and hear 
fools make a mock at fin, affront the 
God whom we ſerve, and vilify the re- 
ligion by which we hope to be ſaved; 
be we aſſured that by whatever mannerly 
names we may palliate the offence, this 1s 
not modeſty but cowardice, and a trai- 
terous deſertion of our allegiance to 
Chriſt; that it is crucifving the Son of 
God afreſh, and putting him to an open 
ſhame: a crime for which we ſhall 
_ day be told we are unworthy of 

m. 

Let us further reflect, that religion is 
not the buſineſs of ſome fits only and in- 
tervals of our life, to be taken up at 
certain days and hours, and laid aſide for 
the reſt of our time; but a ſyſtem of 
precepts to be regarded in all our 
conduct, to direct us in public and pri- 
vate, in our buſineſs and diverſions, 
in our retirements and converſations ; 
and that all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, ſhould either promote, or, at 
leaſt, be conſiſtent with our obſervance of 
theſe rules. | 

Let us remember, that God is preſent 
in all our aſſemblies, that he remarks 
and treaſures up againſt the day of our 
account every word and expreſſion, and 
every circumſtance of our behaviour in 
them. By your words (ſays our Saviour) 


von ſhall be juſtified, and by your words you 


ſhall be condemned. And, if every idle 
word ſhall be ſtrictly accounted for at the 
tribunal of Chriſt, where ſhall the diſſo- 
lute and profane, the liar, the flan- 
derer, and the malicious appear? And 
laſtly, let it not be thought that religion 
is too barren or too melancholy a ſub- 
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ject for the entertainment of a chrigiy, 
It is indeed a ſtranger to thoſe falle 
which uſually paſs for the diverſion; g 
company. It affords nothing to flats 
the corrupt paſſions, amuſe the imper;, 
nence, or ſport with the vanity of men 
But the ſubjects it offers us, as they an 
great and noble in the theory, and every 
way ſuited to the dignity of our under. 
ſanding ; ſo every ſtep we take in tþ 
conſideration of them, diſcovers ſo ip 
and ſo affectionate concern in God ſo 
our happineſs, and opens ſuch animating 
views to our faith, as muſt fill the mig 
with a manly and rational pleaſure, | 
Joy unſpeakable and full of glory. Ay 
if diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects are by. 
denſome or inſipid to men, it is a tr 

ſuſpicion their lives are ſuch as rende 
religion and futurity uneaſy proſpett u 
their fears. It is no wonder indeed i 
wicked men prefer the light flaſhes d 
a wanton mirth, which for a while ſuſpend 
reflection and hide the ſinner from hin. 
ſelf, to ſuch diſcourſes as awaken cov 
ſcience, and propheſy no good concen- 
ing them, but only evil continually, 
Or if men of virtue are at any tine 
guilty of ſo much weakneſs, as to ap- 
pear diſpleaſed with a ſerious and in 
ſtructive converſation, it cannot be fron 
an averſion to the argument; for iti 
impoſſible they ſhould really be offended 
with ſuch ſubje&s, as are the great ei. 
tertainment of their retirement : but i 
muſt proceed from too great a concen 
for the uneaſineſs of the company, and 
want of courage to oppoſe a corrupt and 
unreaſonable cuſtom. But if men hal 
reſolution enough to attempt it, thel 
fooliſh diſcouragements would ſoon be rt 
moved. If good men with the liberty d 
an honeſt zeal oppoſed and reproved i 
profane or immodeſt freedoms in con. 
verſation, veneration and reſpect woul 
attend them, and religion would ou 
improve itſelf into a faſhion. The liber 
tine would retire to the ſtews, and pt 
faneneſs be confined to the broth 


Joy, and peace, and eſteem, would biel 
the dwellings of the righteous ; and ti 
8. ity and holineſs of his converſatia 

ere, would prepare him for that her 
venly ſocicty, into which nothing unclen 
ſhall enter. 
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he great Duty of redeeming Time, 
— the Danger of neglecting it. 


{ 


Redeeming the time becauſe the days are evil. 


the preceding parts of this Epiſtle, 
Ic Apoſtle . the Epheſians of 
the guilt and miſery of their former un- 
converted eſtate, when they were aliens 
Lom the commonwealth of Iſrael, dead 
in treſpaſſes and fins, having no hope, and 
Wwichout God in the world. This review 
ie makes uſe of, as an argument of great 
Wforce to quicken them in the improve- 
nent of thoſe 1 to which the 
nercy of God had called them by the 
W Goſpel. They were now the children of 
igt, had a clear proſpect of happineſs 
and immortality opened to their faith, 
and were directed to the duties by which 
chey might attain it. It therefore highly 
concerned them to reflect, how great ob- 
Wlications both the memory of their paſt 
miſconduct, and their preſent advantages, 
laid on them to act as new creatures, to 
Vvalk with care and circumſpection, not 
Was fools who trifle away life in a thought- 
leſs ſecurity, but as wiſe men who have 
the nobleſt and moſt important end in 


1 ew, and with the greateſt attention 
| BW watch every opportunity that may be 
1 improved to the attainment of it, and re- 
In 7 


= trieve, as far as they are able, ever 
niſpent or unprofitable hour which has 
WT lipped from them. And to ſtrengthen 
che influence of theſe reflections on their 
- BT paſt and preſent time, he carries their 


ra vie alſo forward, and obſerves to them, 
| 1 that the days were evil, that the proſpect 
before them was full of danger and 
ul emptation, and therefore there was no 
1001 BS time to be loſt in the application he re- 
ber. N commended, but they ſhould immediately 
p10 et about the grand work of redeeming 
the. their time. 
bic hat this comprehenſive precept may 
| tit WWW have its due influence on us, it will be of 
* ale to us to'confider, 

wo 5 
* I. The extent and import of it. 


IT. The motives which recommend it 
And, 


1. This precept in the firſt view of the 
expreſſion carries a regard to time paſt, 


to our obſervance. 
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and direQs us to retrieve, as far as we 
are able, our former miſcarriages. 

2. With great care and attention to 
improve the SORE opportunities of 
life, to ſet a due value upon our time, 
and not ſuffer it to paſs unprofitably from 
us, 

3. To be provident for the future, and 
with wiſe reſolution to guard againſt 
every thing that may lead us into miſap- 
phcations of it. 

1. This precept admoniſhes us to re- 
gain and retrieve the time paſt. Time, 
indeed, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecovera- 
ble, the moment that is but juſt fled by 
us it 15 impoſſible for us to recal: but in a 
moral ſenſe we may be ſaid to regain or 
redeem our time that is paſt, when we 
correct the miſtakes of our former con- 
duct, and repair the damages we ma 
have received from it. And this, bleſſed 
be God, through the mercies of the Goſ- 
pel, is very much in our power: by a 
ſincere repentance, and a more vigorous 
application to duty, the ſtains we have 
contracted by fin may be waſhed out, the 
penalties we have incurred be averted 
from us, and the innocence we have loſt 
and forfeited be regained. This ineſti- 
mable privilege Chriſt has purchaſed for 
us. He has paid down the price of this 
redemption of our time ; and if we com- 
ply with the terms of the contract he has 
made for us, if by a ſincere ſorrow and 
contrition for our paſt offences, and a 
ſteady reſolution of new life, we qualify 
ourſelves for the favour, the veracity of 
God has aſſured it to us. By theſe ap- 
plications and theſe only, it is in our 
power to retrieve the years we have ſpent 
in vanity, and revive our title to happi- 
neſs. But then this implies, 

2. That we uſe our utmoſt care and 
diligence to improve the preſent oppor- 
tunities of life, and not a ſuffer a day to 
paſs unprofitably by us. For the way to 
regain the paſt time is, to make a double 
uſe of the preſent. If he to whom ten 
talents were committed has ſquandered 
away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder, - 
if he would give a juſt account to' his 
maſter. Every moment muſt be precious 
in his eyes, every advantage it offers be 
1 to and cultivated, and every 
danger it brings with it be guarded againſt 
with the greateſt circumſpection. Should - 
we apply this precept only to thoſe 

| | Oz who 
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who are concerned to recover time they 
have loſt, it would doubtleſs extend to 
the whole race of mankind. For who 1s 
there ſo righteous among ys, as to be 
able to refle& even on one day of his 
life, in which he has done nothing which 
he ought not to have done, or left no- 
thing undone which he ought to have 
done? But let him who 1s moſt without 
concern for the days that are paſt re- 
member, that ſufficient unto the preſent is 
the evil thereof. Matth. vi. 34. The 
duties that every hour brings with it, the 
dangers and temptations that attend it, 
will miniſter full employment for our 

reateſt vigilance; and he who makes the 
beſt improvement of his time will find 
he has none to ſpare. Not that the du- 
ties of religion, ſtrictly ſo called, require 
ſo entire a devotion of our time, as to 
allow none to be otherwiſe employed. 
The proper buſineſs of every one's 
peculiar ftation muſt have a large allot- 
ment made to it; and he who conducts 
himſelf in the common affairs of life ac- 
cording to the rules preſcribed by re- 
ligion, is at that time obeying God in 
duties the moſt acceptable to him. In- 
deed, as a great part of our fins conſiſt 
in ſome irregularities attending the ordi- 
nary purſuits of life, ſo our reformation 
muſt appear not in our laying thoſe em- 
ployments aſide, but purſuing them within 
the boundaries of duty. Nay, ſome part 
of our time may lawfully and innocently 
be engaged in actions purely divertive. 
Some indulgence muſt be made for the 
recruit and refreſhment both of body and 
mind, which under long attention are 
apt to fink and grow unactive, and loſe 
that vigour and cheerfulneſs, which. are 
neceſſary to fit them for duty ; and theſe 


intermiſſions, if moderately uſed, and 


properly choſen, will be allowed us by 
God in the account of our time. But 
when diverſion is made the buſineſs and 
ſtudy of life, when it engroſſes either the 
whole or the greater part of our time, 
though the actions choſen be in them- 
ſelves never ſo innocent, yet the exceſs 
will render them criminal ; and the ten- 
pen reflection we can make on a 
ife ſo ſpent, is, that it is one great 


lank, which though not blotted and. 


2formed with fin, is yet without any 
of thoſe characters of grace or vir- 
tue, to which the promiſe of happineſs 
1s made: But as it Concerns us 
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carefully to improve the preſent time, 


ſo is it, | 

3- Our duty to be provident for the 
future, and wiſely to guard againſt what. 
ever may lead us into miſapplications of 
it. He who at preſent ſtands is ca. 
tioned by the Apoſtle zo take heed leit }, 
Fall; the difficulties and temptation; 
which attend our courſe will more eafily 
be borne or avoided, if with pruden 
foreſight we arm ourſelves againſt them, 
And in this conduct of ſpiritual wiſdon, 
we ſhall be very much aſbſted by refled. 
ing often on our paſt miſcarriages, by 
obſerving what are the fins that mol 
eaſily beſet us, by what illuſions they 
have prevailed, and what circumſtance 
of life have moſt uſually led us int 
them. By ſuch a review we ſhall be 
enabled to diſcern and ſtrengthen our 
weakneſſes with good reſolutions, and 0 
to diſpoſe and order our future conver. 
ſation, as may render us leaſt expoſed to 
the occaſions of our falling. And cf 
equal uſe will it be to look alſo forward, 
to conſider what evil the next day may 
probably bring forth, and with wile pre- 
ſumption of the enemy prepare and for. 
tify ourſelves againſt our conflict with 
him. If we thus guard our future, and 
thus carefully improve our preſent time, 
we ſhall aſſuredly redeem all that we have 
loſt, and lay up in ſtore a good found- 
ation againſt the day of neceſſity. I go 
on then, 

II. To conſider the motives and in- 
ducements which recommend this con- 
duct to us. 

As the precept in the firſt intention of 
it carries a retroſpect to time paſt, fo tie 
firſt argument from which the Apoſie 
recommends the obſervance of it, | 
taken from that review. When we te 
flect on our former tranſgreſſions, that 
we have provoked the Author of out 
being, on whoſe pleaſure all our happ- 
neſs depends, to-whoſe bounty we ov? 
thoſe very faculties by the abuſe of which 
we have offended him, what ſhame and 
indignation muſt it raiſe in our breaf, 
what zeal to retrieve the miſcarriage, ani 
by the moſt vigorous application to dut) 
to atone for our paſt ingratitude ? An 
when we recolle& the infinite danger u 
which we have been expoſed, that 
have perhaps for many years walk 
upon the edge of a precipice, while 00+ 
thing but the ſlender thread of a hang 
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; held us up from finking into end- 
— — 5 what trembling eager- 
neſs ſhould we ſeize the important pre- 
ſent, and labour to reſcue ourſelves from 
this ſtate of terror? Theſe reflections 
on our paſt miſcarriages, the Apoſtle en- 
— by reminding us of the pre- 
ſent graces and indulgences vouchſafed 
nus, for the improvement of which we are 
W .-countable to God. It is an inſtance of 

W mercy which demands the utmoſt returns 
of the ſinner, that the divine compaſſion 
has hitherto ſpared him, and not cut him 

off in the midſt of his iniquity; that he 
bas given him one day more to provide 
bor his ſalvation, and flee from the wrath 
to come. But his gratitude muſt be un- 
der ſtill farther obligations, when he re- 
flects on the various means of grace that 
are offered him; the clear light and di- 
rection to duty which he enjoys; the 
noble encouragements propoſed to his 
W obedience; the many calls of God by 
his word, by his miniſters, and by the 
WE ſecret whiſpers of his Spirit, to cloſe with 
WS theſe overtures and be ſaved. How ſore 
BS burden muſt it add to our account, 
if we are unprofitable under ſo many ap- 
W plications ? How ſhall we eſcape, if we 
W negle&t ſo great ſalvation? To the re- 
demption of the paſt, by a due 1 
ment of the preſent time, and a wiſe pro- 
viſion for the future, we are farther per- 
WE ſuaded by the Apoſtle from this conſider- 
W ation, that the days are evil. This re- 
Wy fiction might, perhaps, eſpecially regard 
the difficulties and diſtreſſes to which the 
early profeſſion of chriſtianity was ex- 
WT poſed : but ſurely there is no age of the 
church to which this argument may not 
be applied in a very perſuaſive ſenſe. 
We Difficulties and temptations will never be 
WT wanting in the proſpect of chriſtians, 
Which will require their greateſt care and 
attention to guard againſt them. They 
have an adverſary ſtrong and ſubtle, whoſe 
Wy malice will never ceaſe to attempt their 
WT {ubverſion, againſt whom our utmoſt pre- 
aution and the moſt powerful weapons in 
dhe armory of God are repreſented as de- 
tence little enough to enable us to ſtand, 
And if at the ſame time we conſider the 
number of wicked men in the world, with 
what aſſiduity they are ever labouring to 
corrupt our religion, and enſnare our 
virtue; ſome to pervert the faith by he- 
refies, others to break the communion of 
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ſaints by ſchiſm, and others by libertine 
* and vicious examples to de- 
auch our morals, we ſhall conclude that 
this argument of the Apoſtle will at all 
times — our attention, and enforce 
the precept it is here applied to. Our 
whole life, indeed, in this world may 
properly be deſcribed under this character 
of evil days; a ſtate of danger, tempt- 
ation, and infymity ; a pilgrimage through 
a difficult and perilous wilderneſs, which 
requires us to attend diligently to our 
way ; if we have gone wrong, to redeem 
the miſtake; if we have loitered, to 
quicken our pace, and make the moſt of 
the preſent opportunity ; and at the ſame 
time to look carefully forward, and with 
wiſe circumſpection guard againſt the nu- 
merous evils which on every ſide beſet us. 
The ſeveral duties implied in this pre- 
cept of redeeming our time, and the ar- 
guments uſed by the Apoſtle to recom- 
mend it to our obſervance, I beg leave 
farther to enforce by theſe general conſi- 
derations. 
1. Theſe duties cannot but appear of 
infinite concern to us, when we reflect 
how ſhort and uncertain our time is. 
This may, perhaps, be thought ſo trite 
and obvious a reflection, that none can 
want to be reminded of it; and indeed in 
the affairs and purſuits of this life, it 
ſeems to be enough attended to. The 
man intent on the world need not be per- 
ſuaded to make haſte to be rich, nor the 
ambitious to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
advancing himſelf to honour; and the 
great maxim of the libertine is, let us eat 
and drink, and enjoy as much pleaſure as 
we can to-day, for to-morrow ave die. 
And yet in the purſuit of our immortal 
intereſts, where it ought to have the 
greateſt influence, this obvious indiſ- 
putable truth is little regarded by us. In 
this reſpect the children of this world are 
wwi/er in their generation than the children 
of light : admitting their principles to be 
true, that the only portion of man is in 
this life, they act wiſely ; they keep their 
end, evil as it is, ſteadily in view; improve 
every incident to the promotion of it, and 


leave nothing to be done to-morrow, 


which may be executed to-day in ad- 
vancement of it. But how often ſhall we 
ſee men, profeſſing themſelves chriſtians, 
acknowledging the doctrines, and valuin 
their hopes in the promiſes of the Goſpel, 
and yet with ſtrange inconſiſtency putting 
O4 of 
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of all concerns for the attainment of 
them from day to day, and from year to 
year? Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, 
even the moſt trifling amuſement, is ſuf- 
fered to poſtpone the one thing neceſſary. 
Some time or other the man reſolves to 
ſet about it, but it is ſoon enough yet; 
he muſt firſt acquire ſuch a degree of for- 
tune, place himſelf in ſuch a ſtation of 
life, and then he will give over all farther 
_ Purſuits of this world, and make proviſion 
for another. This alſo is the fooliſh 
ſcheme of - the epicure. He cannot yet 
diſengage himſelf from the company, the 
mirth, and the pleaſures he has been uſed 
to; but in a few years his circumſtances 
of life will be altered, and his defires be 
more eaſily governed, and then he will 
apply himſelf in earneſt to works of pe- 
nitence and religion. But when this pro- 
jected time comes, ſome new illuſions 
ariſe, which defer the intended reforma- 
tion a little longer. Our later vanities 
ſucceed into the ſame power and domi- 
nion over us that the former had, and the 
anſwer to religion continues ſtill the ſame ; 
Go thy way for this time, at a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon 1 will ſend for thee. Acts, xxiv. 
28. But what ſeaſon can be ſo conve- 
nient as the preſent? How know we that 
a day, that an hour longer will be granted 
us ? that our ſouls ſhall not this night be 
required from us, laden with thoſe unpar- 
doned fins for which we propoſed to re- 
pent even to-morrow ? Methinks this is a 
reflection which, if attended to, ſhould 
ſtrike terror and amazement into the ſe- 
cureſt ſinner; engage him with fear and 
trembling to lay hold on the preſent mo- 
ment, and not ſuffer it to paſs without 
improvement by him. Even he who has 
the faireit proſpect of life before him, 
| who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty 
of youth, yet if he conſiders by how pre- 
carious a tenure he holds theſe advantages, 
that a thouſand accidents may before the 
next dawn lay all theſe glories in the duſt ; 
and, if this very pothbl- event ſhould 
happen, he muſt immediately enter upon 
an eternal unalterable ſtate of happineſs 
or miſery ; that if he has made no provi- 
lion for this great change, the omiſſion 
can never be revaired, the time miſpent 
never be redeemed ; that he is loſt and 
undone for ever, condemned to everlaſt- 
ing anguith and deſpair; can he ſtand 
againſt the terror of ſo awaking a reflec- 
tion? Can he go wy on, and leave ig 
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important, ſo irretrievable an intereſt a 
ſo much hazard and uncertainty ? Why, 
a near and certain approach of death («, 
this proſpe& before us, it ſeldom fail; q 
its influence on us. With what regry 
will the wounded ſoul then look back 
the years it has waſted in purſuits of n. 
nity ? How will he wiſh to recal the pre. 
cious hours he has ſpent in trifles, loiters 
away in idle, unprofitable diverſions} 
And if by due reflection we at any tine 
bring this proſpect to be equally preler 
to us, it will have the ſame effect an 
impreſſion on us. And what charm is i 
that can thus draw a veil before the eyes 
of men, and hide this important cos. 
eluſion from them? What! though the 
lamp of life be full of oil, and bum 
ſtrong, yet when we conſider that a bla 
of air may blow it out, that a ſhower, x 
drop of rain may extinguiſh it, and that 
it is every moment expoſed to theſe acc. 
dents, ſhall we defer a work on which 
our eternal happineſs or miſery depend, 
a work which cannot be done but by this 
light, in a vain confidence of its burnjn 
down to the laſt poſſibility of life? A. 
joice, O young man (lays Solomon in a 
ſevere ſarcaſm), and let thy heart chu 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thy heart, and in the fight of 
thine eyes : but know thou, that fer thi 
things God will bring thee into judgment, 
Eccleſ. xi. 9. To thoſe ſurely who 
have gone "4 and long in the ways of 
ſin, we need only obſerve, that the day 
is far ſpeat, and the night 1s at hand; 
that they have much time to redeem; 
have already ſpent the faireit part of theit 
portion, and therefore are concerned wit 
the utmoſt ſolicitude to huſband the poor 
remainder. It is ſomething peculiarly 
ſhocking to ſee gray hairs, and the in- 
firmities of age, ſquandering away the lal 
ſtake of life in ſin and folly, without re. 
morſe for the paſt, and thoughtleſs of the 
future. With whatever deluſions we may 
flatter our own ſecurity, ſach examples 
are not looked on without terror an 
concern. And I queſtion not but cad 
beholder reſolves to be wiſer for himfell, 
long before that age to abſtract from tie 
world and reform, and not leave tit 
whole taſk of the day to be wrought lt 
at the laſt hour; at leaſt to devote that 


period wholly to religion, and the care of 


eternity. But alas! how few are pre 


vailed on to make the proper infront 
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uu theſe obſervations, to reflect that it 
N _ only uncertain whether they ſhall 
rive at that period, but uncertain alſo 
hether they ſhall employ that laſt re- 
Grye better than others have done be- 
Cre them? That though the day of 
heir natural life may continue to that 
ume, yet their day of ſalvation may ex- 
ire before; and from theſe juſt appre- 
= -nfons, to conclude the wiſdom of at- 
ending to the preſent calls of grace, leſt 
Whey be hardened through the deceitful- 
ess of fin, and the lighted mercy be 


= withdrawn from them ? 


To this conſideration of the ſhortneſs 
nd uncertainty of our time, let us far- 
ter add the greatneſs and difficulty of 
me work we have to perform in it. To 


_— \ubdue the luſts and paſſions of our cor- 


WT ruption, to correct the evil propenſities 
of our nature, to poſſeſs the ſoul with 
= he reverence and love of God, to ſow 
and cultivate in it the ſeeds of grace, and 
WE improve them into ſettled habits of piety 
and virtue; in ſhort, to prepare it to be 
a fit inhabitant of that holy place to 
which we aſpire, is a work not to be ac- 
= compliſhed in a moment, but to be 
brought to perfection by ſlow and gra- 
dual advances, through ſeveral hard and 
W laborious ſtages of Acipline. Various 
mortifications muſt be undergone, many 
difficulties and obſtructions conquered, 
many ſtrong attacks of the enemy with- 
ſtood, before we can arrive at a juſt 
maturity in religion, at the firmneſs of 
an able and faithful ſoldier of Chriſt. 
= A work thus difficult can never be begun 
too ſoon; it is the buſineſs of our whole 
life, and he who ſets earlieſt about it, 
will find his time little enough for the 
finiſhing of it: but the longer it is de- 
ferred, the more difficult it becomes: 
he who begins late is not only obliged to 
learn to do well, to form anew the whole 
diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire new 
habits of life, to practiſe duties to which 
he 1s utterly a ſtranger ; but, which is a 
much harder, taſk than this, he muſt un- 
learn all his former life; renounce grati- 
lications he has long been uſed to; diveſt 
himſelf of habits which by cuſtom have 
grown up to be a part of his conſtitution, 
and are become a kind of ſecond nature 
to him ; contend with an enemy that has 
long ſubdued him; reſiſt the ſtrongeſt 
temptations from the violence of his own 
deſires, the importunity and reproaches 
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of his old companions in ſin; and, which 
perhaps is not the leaſt mortifying part 
of his diſcipline, he muſt humble himſelf 
to an acknowledgment of his own ſolly. 
And when we conſider that all this is to 
be performed under the pangs and re- 
morſe of a wounded conſcience, and a 
continual dread left the evil day overtake 
him before he has finiſhed his work; and 
made his peace with God, how great 
mutt the N how ſevere the comlict 
be? Since then the burden of the work 
increaſes with the delay, with what per- 
ſuaſion ſhould this argument recommend 
to us the immediate diſpatch of it? Tie 
queſtion of Nicodemus, Can a man be 
born again when he is old? may not in- 
properly be aſked even in that ſpiritial 
ſenſe meant by our Saviour. Through 
the grace of God this is not impoſlibl : 
but when we reflect how unfit we are br 
any weighty performance in that u- 
active part of our life, how often ne 
faculties of the mind are as much &- 
cayed as thoſe of the body, how mary 
imperfections will attend even the beſt 
we are able to do, the diffidence we muſt 
be under whether God will accept our 
poor defective ſervices, whether he will 
regard our ſacrifice when we have no- 
thing to offer him but the dregs and 
— of life, the days of loathing and 
ſatiety, and the years in which we hav 
no pleaſure ; what amazing folly is it t/ 
defer the great buſineſs of life to a tim 
the leaſt qualified for a due performang 
of it? Each of theſe arguments, os 
would think, were ſufficient to recom 
mend to us the wiſe advice in my tex; 
but when they are collected togethr, 
and ſet before us in one view; when e 
conſider how ſhort and precarious ar 
time is, the difficulty of the work toe 
accompliſhed ; that every day both als 
to the difficulty of the ſervice, and tzes 
away from our ſtrength to performit ; 
how uncertain it is whether the yearwe 
propoſe to ourſelves ſhall be indued 
us; uncertain whether we ſhall ave 
power or even inclination to impve 
them better than thoſe we now ſquzder 
away; and uncertain whether Godwill 
accept ſo maimed and defective an fer- 
ing ; and laſtly, that the ſtake wetave 
to the hazard of ſo many uncertaties, 
is nothing leſs than our eternal ſalvion ; 
when, I ſay, theſe important conlera- 
tions are brought together, and oh 
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fore a rational being intent on happineſs, 
and acknowledging the truth of every 
article, could it be imagined that a bare 
fing'e poſſibility ſhould be of weight 
enough to overbalance them all? And 
yet thus it is; this is the whole ſtrength 
of tie finner's confidence; it is poſſible 
he nay live to be old; it is poſſible the 
grace of God may then enable him to 
- redezm the years he has loſt, and receive 
him to mercy : but how much more 
poſſiole is it that all theſe ſchemes may 
miſcarry, and how dreadful is the event 
if hey do fo ! 
Whoſo is wiſe will ponder theſe things, 
wil underſtand the loving kindneſs of 
the Lord, and learn to value and improve 
the opportunities before him. He who 
hs lived with the greateſt care, will 
fi upon a review of his time that he 
ha ſomething to redeem ; but he who 
ha miſpent much, has ftill a greater 
cacern upon him : hard 1s the taſk he 
ha to perform, and ſhort the time in 
wiich it muſt be performed ; yea, the 
greater the work, the ſhorter the time ; 
and therefore with the greater diligence 
ſhould he apply himſelf to the improve- 
ment of it. In ſum, he who has waſted 
much of his ſtock, is concerned atten- 
tively to improve the little that is left; 
and he who has been moſt frugal, need 
not be at a loſs for the employment of it 
all. May God give us grace ſeriouſly 
o regard theſe important truths; % 10 
. our days, that wwe may apply our 
carts wnto wiſdom; by a prudent ma- 
agement of the preſent day, to retrieve 
ie errors of thoſe that are paſt; and 
4 up ſomething in ſtore which may 
port us in the evil day, and abide 
Wh us for ever. 
I beg leave only farther to obſerve 
hy peculiarly the preſent holy ſeaſon 
ſrgeſts theſe reflections to us. We are 
ny more diſengaged from the pleaſures 
ai diverſions of life, that the mind may 
cd, and be at leiſure to attend to its 
daeſtic concerns, to conſider what habit 
wits to be corrected, what inclination 
tobe ſubdued, what weakneſs to be 
ſtrigthened, and what virtue to be con- 
fired and improved. Spiritual recol- 
leon is, indeed, at all times a duty, 
an there paſſes not a day but gives us 
ociſion for it; but ſince what 1s left to 
belone at any time, is very apt to be 
whly omitted, the ancient uſage of the 
95 00 


church has with great piety and viſdon 
appointed certain ſeaſons for this exer. 
ciſe, and recommended ſuch reſtraint, , 
may diſpoſe us for it. 'The mere bodih 
exerciſe of abſtinence, or retiremen 
from pleaſure, the Apoſtle determines 
to profit little, is of no other real yg 
in religion than as a miniſterial cauſer g 
moral effects; as it recals us from the 
world, gives a ſerious turn to om 
thoughts, and diſpoſes us to an attentiye 
reviſal of our conduct. 

Pray God give us grace to improy 
every call and opportunity to theſe ex. 
cellent purpoſes, by a wife employment 
of the preſent time to retrieve the error 
of our paſt life, and lay up in tore ſuch 
good reſolutions as may ſtrengthen u 
againſt the evil day of temptation, and 
enable us ſo to paſs the waves of this 
troubleſome world, that we may finally 
come to the land of everlaſting life, 
where our labours and our fears ſhall 
ceaſe, and fin and ſorrow ſhall be ng 
more. 
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The Scripture Doctrine of Rege- 
neration, or a New Creature, ex- 
plained. | 


2 COR, v. 17. former part. 


If any man be in Chriſt, he is a new creature, 


LL the privileges of the Goſpel re- 

lating to our preſent ſtate, are com- 
prehended in the promiſe of the Holy 
Spirit, who regenerates and ſanctiſies al 
the elect people of God. The effects of 
this promiſe every good man feels and 
experiences in the comforts, aſſiſtances, 
and direction he receives from him: 
neither will any true chriſtian deny that 
it is he works in us both to will and to 
do; that without him we cannot ſo much 
as think a good thought; that it is he 
who enlightens our underſtandings, c0r- 
rects our wills, and enables us to ſubdue 
our affections to the law of God. Þ/ 
theſe effects and operations of the Holy 
Spirit, the man is ſo much altered from 
what he was in his corrupt ſtate, that be 
is ſaid in my text to be @ new creature: 
and in other places to be regenerated 
born a-new, to have killed or ewe 
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» old man, and to have a new man 
ſed. up in him. From which ex- 
eſlons ſome have conceived and taught, 
lat in this work of the Holy Spirit, on 
very ſincere convert of the Goſpel, there 
omething literally killed and deſtroyed 
him, an act of real new creation 
erted by God; a new being produced 
y his almighty power, and raiſed up in 
= Now this notion might be let 
one and deſpiſed as a piece of harmleſs 
untelligible enthuſiaſm, if no evil con- 
W-quence to the faith or practice of Chriſ- 
ans had followed from it. But when it 
WE. farther inferred, that man in the work 

r his converſion, in receiving or obeying 
ee Goſpel, is merely paſſive, contributes 
o more, and can contribute no more, 
han he did to his natural birth, or pre- 
eeding creation, or than he ſhall do to his 
WS elurrection from the dead at the laſt day; 
ie obvious and natural conſequence 
eence is, that it is to no purpoſe for any 
Lan to labour and apply himſelf to the 
orks of converſion, to convince his 

Wfaith by attending to the evidences of the 
WS Goſpel, or to regulate his affections and 

actions by the laws of it. He has nothing 
o do but to fit ſtill, and wait till this 
amighty creating Spirit comes, and irre- 
1 tibly infuſes this new principle into him. 
2 doctrine which ſo manifeſtly tends to 
WS diſcourage the endeavours of men, to in- 
WS troduce a lazy inactivity and negle& of 
WE the ordinary means of grace, and even to 
quench the ſpirit; and ſuggeſts ſuch an 
ecccuſe for all fin and infidelity, if it be 
file, as it certainly is, cannot but 
require out utmoſt zeal in oppoſing 


and refuting it, I ſhall therefore en- 
| deavour, 


I. To ſhew that this doctrine cannot 
be the proper expoſition of my text, nor 
of any other ſcripture whoſe authority 
may be pretended for it. 8 
I. I ſhall offer and aſſert what I think 
the true meaning of this and the like ex- 
preſſions. | | 

III. I ſhall obſerve what ſentiments 
and duties this ſcripture, in its true im- 
port, ought to ſuggeſt to us. 


And, I. I am to ſhew that this doctrine 
cannot be the proper expoſition of wy 
text, nor of any other ſcripture whoſe au- 
thority may be pretended for it. 

The Scriptures being acknowledged to 
de the word of God, and therefore infal- 
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libly true in every part of them, we are 


aſſured, 

1. That no propoſition contradicting 
any evident truth, natural or moral, can 
be the intended ſenſe of them. For we 
rationally may and ought rather to reject 
any pretenſions to a divine revelation, 
however ſupported, than believe that God 
can affirm to us an evident falſehood. 

2. That where two propoſitions con- 
tradict one another, one of them muſt be 
falſe, and conſequently cannot be affirmed 
by God: when, therefore, a ſenſe of 
ſcripture is given which contradicts an- 
other ſcripture, one of the places muſt be 
miſunderſtood. d, as a corollary, 
hence I add, 

3. That where the expreſſion in one 
ſach place is plain, and the ſenſe affixed 
to it agreeable to the proper force of the 
words, and no negative objection re- 
quires us to depart from it; and the ex- 
2 10 U in the other is figurative or al- 

uſive, and the doctrine deduced from it 
liable to great objections, it is reaſonable 
in this latter place to reſtrain the extent 
of the figure and alluſion, to a con- 
ſiſtency with the plain affirmations of the 
former. 

Let us then apply theſe rules to the 
N in queſtion before us: I ſay 
then, 

Firſt, that the expoſition which I re. 
ject offers us a doctrine irreconcilable to 
thoſe attributes which the natural idea of 
God implies, viz. that man is purely 
paſſive in the work of his converſion to 
God, contributes nothing to it by any en- 
deavours of his own, but only ſubmits to 
an irreſiſtible act of God. Some of the 
firſt attributes which occur to us in the 
divine idea, are perfect juſtice, and per- 
fect goodneſs : whatſoever doctrine re- 
preſents God as unjuſt or unmerciful, 
cannot be from God, becauſe it contra- 
dicts a manifeſt truth, and indeed ſub- 
verts the very foundation of religion. 
And for the ſame reaſon we cannot admit 
ſuch a doctrine to be the intended ſenſe of 
any book, or words, which we acknow- 
ledge to be a divine revelation. Now 
if man is purely paſſive in his converſion 
and regeneration; if, as this doctrine 
ſuppoſes, no man can be converted but 
by ſuch a new creation, ſuch an over- 
powering work of the Spirit as no 
can reſiſt, then all men are equally capa» 
ble of being converted; for there can be 
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no difference in the ſubjects, where the 
application is almighty and irreſiſtible, 
as in creation; and conſequently, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, it muſt be re- 
folved wholly into the abſolute irre- 
ſpective will of God, that ſome to whom 
the means of converſion are offered, are 
converted and faved, and others periſh 
in unconverſion. But how can this be 
reconciled to divine juſtice ? Can it be 
Juſt in God to condemn a man for not 

ing converted, when it was impoſſible 


for him to be ſo? for not being new 


created, when he alone could new create 
him, and would not? Much leſs can this 
doctrine conſiſt with the perfect mercy 
and goodneſs of the divine nature. Can 
goodneſs, perfect goodneſs, condemn his 
creatures to eternal miſery, for not com- 
plying with conditions which he knows it 
impoſſible for them to comply with ? 
Surely we can hardly draw a more con- 
ſummate image of cruelty than this doc- 
trine aſcribes to God, which repreſents 


him as calling to theſe poor devoted help- 


leſs creatures, pretending the greateſt 
concern and compaſſion for them, offering 
them terms, a preſcribing means of 
attaining eternal happineſs, though he 
knows at the ſame time that it is im- 
poſſible for them to comply with thoſe 
terms, or uſe thoſe means, without ſuch 
an irrefiſtible operation of his Spirit as he 
reſolves to withhold from them. This is 
repreſenting God not only as unjuſt and 
eruel, but as ſolemnly ſporting himſelf 
with the miſery of his creatures. If this 
doctrine gives us the true and proper 
ſenſe of theſe ſcriptures, this is the image 
in which God muſt appear to us, an 
image repugnant to the natural idea of 
the Deity; and therefore we may with 
aſſurance conclude that this cannot be the 
meaning of them. But, | 

.- Secondly, This doctrine is alſo mani- 
ſeſtly inconſiſtent with the plain declara- 
tions of God in other ſcriptures, and 
therefore cannot be admitted to be the 
ſenſe of theſe. He frequently profeſſes 
that he has no pleaſure in the death of 
him that dies, and that he would have all 
men to be ſaved. He calls upon the fin- 
ners to turn themſelves and live. He 
tells us that he has iet before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own election, 
which we will chuſe. He preſcribes laws 
and ordinances, and pronounces, This 


do, and thou ſbalt live. And wherever 


Sec, l., 
we find our own abilities too weak for the 
performance, he aſſures us of the afig. 
ance of his Holy Spirit. A/ and you fial 
receive, ſeek and you ſhall find, knock an 
it ſhall be opened unto you. Is God fin. 
cere in all theſe declarations ? Or is he 
only mockmg the weakneſs of his cre. 
tures? This muſt be his character, if ys 
believe that at the ſame time he knows i 
is, and reſolves it ſhould be, impoſlibl 
for thoſe he thus addreſſes, to comply 
with the overtures he makes to then, 
Shall we thus conceive of a wiſe, a juf, 
and a good God? Shall we aſcribe tg 
him the levity of forgetting himſelf, and 
at other times teaching us a doctrine con. 
tradictory to all theſe gracious pro. 
feſſions? God forbid ! yea, let God he 
true, and every man a liar. When we 
hear him in expreſs terms affirming, that 
every man ſhall be judged according w 
his own works (John, v. 29. Rev. xx, 
13.), and receive according to his deeds, 
can we doubt but there is a ſenſe in 
which the works of every man, good a; 
well as bad, are properly his own? 
When our bleſſed Lordaſks(Luke, xl. 57.) 
Why do ye not of yourſelves judge that 
which is right ? does not the queſtion ne- 
ceſſarily imply, that we have in ourſelves 
a power of judging what is right? Nay, 
does not every precept, exhortation, or 
command of Scripture, ſuppole theſe 
faculties in us? To what purpoſe, for 
initance, did our Lord preach, and offer 
the motives of converſion to thoſe who 
heard him, if they had no power to diſ- 
cern their force, or comply with them? 
God 1s able, indeed, out of ſtones to 
raiſe up children unto Abraham. But 
would infinite wiſdom uſe arguments and 
rational perſuaſions to theſe ſtones? 
Would he encourage their faith by pro- 
miſes of reward, and threaten their infi- 
delity with his ſevereſt reſentments! 
Would he thus addreſs beings which 
were perfectly paſſive, and could be no- 
thing elſe but what he by an almighty ir- 
reſiſtible act muſt make them? And what 
is yet more unaccountable, would he com- 
plain of their reſiſting his omnipotence, 
and lament over their infidelity, in thoſe 
expreſſions of regret and diſappointment: 
How often would I have gathered thee under 
my wings, and thou wouldft not? Matt. 
xxiii. 37. Nothing is more evident than 
the force and import of theſe ſcriptures, 
and nothing more contrary to the con- 
clufiont 
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dufons I am oppoſing. Either there- 
fore theſe ſcriptures, and thoſe whoſe 


:ry is pretended for theſe conclu- 
—4 — another, which can- 
not be ſuppoſed of a divine revelation; 
ar elſe we muſt find a ſenſe in which they 
are reconcilable, which can only be 
done by aſſigning ſome other expoſition 
to one of them. And when the doc- 
trine affirmed by. one, is the plain and 
neceſſary import of the words, a doctrine 
without any objection from reaſon, agree- 
able to the natural ſentiments and percep- 
tions of every one's own mind ; and the 


expreſſion in the other manifeſtly figura- ' 
tive, the doftrine raiſed from them 


ſhocking to reaſon, * to the 
idea of God, and in its conſequences ſub- 
verſive of all religion; in which is it moſt 
reaſonable to ſuſpect the miſtake ? Surely 
in the expoſition of the latter. And if 
the expreſſions in theſe figurative places 
are capable of any ſenſe free from theſe 
abſurdities, it ought without any heſita- 
tion to be admitted : ſuch a ſenſe I am to 
endeavour, 

II. To propoſe and aſſert. 

That the expreſſions of being born again 
(John, iii. 3. 1 Pet. i. 23.), Having a new 
man raiſed up in us (Eph. iv. 24. Col. 
i11,10.), and in my text, of being a new 
creature, are figurative, I have affirmed, 
and think it cannot be diſputed ; for that 
is a figurative expreſſion, where the 
words are uſed in a different ſenſe from 


what they ſignify in their firſt and ordi- 


nary intention. Now it is plain that he 
who 1s converted from a ftate of fin and 
death by the preaching or application 
of the Goſpel, is not born again, raiſed 
from the dead, or created anew, in the 


firſt and ordinary ſenſe of thoſe words; 


they muſt therefore be underſtood only 
in a ſenſe of reſemblance and analogy. 

If it be ſaid, that the new creation 
here aſſerted, is of a principle, a new 
ſpirit which is infuſed into and actuates 
the man, I obſerve, 

1. That the expreſſions will not bear 
this conſtruction: for it is ſaid that the 
man, the ſame man, is born again, is a 
new creature, &c. The man therefore 
is the ſubje& of whom this new creation, 
whatever it means, is affirmed. Now it 
is evident that the converted man is per- 
ſonally the ſame he was before, and is 
neither born nor created anew in a pro- 


per literal ſenſe. I would aſk, 
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2. What is this ſpirit, this principle 
which is ſuppoſed to be created? All 
the effects which this principle is ſaid to 
produce, are in Scripture aſcribed to the 
Holy Ghoſt : it is he who guides, ſancti- 
fies, and comforts the elect, and works 
in them both to will and to do, according 
to the good pleaſure of God. Phil. ii. 1 . 
And the human nature is certainly a 
ſubject very ſuſceptible of theſe opera- 
tions. 
Since this new creation and all the ef- 
fects of it are in Scripture aſcribed to the 
Holy Ghoſt, and it is plainly affirmed 
that it is the man who is the new crea- 
ture; and it is evident to common ſenſe 
that the man is not in a literal propriety 
new created, the expreſſion is manifeſtly 
figurative; and the natural and obvious 
ſenſe that ariſes to us from it is, that by 
the influence of the Holy Ghoſt, a great 
moral alteration is produced in Jim. 
And what we are to underſtand by them, 
is plainly this, that the fall of Adam 
having derived on human nature an 
univerſal corruption of all our faculties, 


on the underſtanding a darkneſs and in- 


diſpoſition to acknowledge ſpiritual truths, 
on the will and affeQtions -a violent 
bent and propenſity to evil; our bleſſed 
Lord, who was manifeſted in the fleſh to 
deſtroy or undo this work of the Devil 
on our nature, has promiſed to all who 
with a fincere faith embrace his Goſpel, 
and are partakers of the ſeals of that 
holy covenant, that he will by the power- 
ful aſſiſtances of his Holy Spirit raiſe 
them up to a capacity of diſcerning his 
ſaving truth, enable them to mortify 
every corrupt affection, and to attain 
ſuch meaſures of holineſs and virtue, 
as he will accept and reward. Nou 
the change 1s ſo great, in this reſtoration 
of the man from a ſtate of ſpiritual dark- 
neſs to a capacity of perceiving divine 
truth, from a life of ſenſe and paſſion to 
the love of holineſs and purity, and a 
ſubmiſſion of all his appetites to the will 
of God, that the moſt exalted figures of 
ſpeech have been choſen by the Holy 
Ghoſt to repreſent it to our conceptions 
and gratitude : it is like a new creation, 
a ſecond birth, a being raiſed again from 
the dead. And aprecably it has hence 
ordinarily obtained in common language, 
when a man is reformed from a courſe of 
vice and ureligion, to a life of virtue 
and piety, to ſay he is become à new 
| ; y Man, 
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man, or a new creature. From theſe 
ſablime images we truly collect the great- 


neſs of the work wrought in us, and 


the neceſſity of the divine concurrence 
to the production of it: we could no 
more effect this change by our own un- 
aſſiſted activity, than we could create 
ourſelves, or riſe again to life after we 
- were dead. But the analogy in theſe, 
as in other figurative expreſſions, will not 
hold in all circumſtances, and may be 
carried too far in application. Thus in 
the preſent caſe, when from theſe ſimi- 
litudes it is inferred that man, in the 
work of his regeneration or converſion, 
is as purely panbve as he is in the inſtan- 
ces alluded to, the reſemblance is mani- 
feſtly overſtrained, and carries too a doc- 
trine which (as I have obſerved) can 
neither be reconciled to reaſon, ſenſe, or 
the plain declarations of other ſcriptures. 
We acknowledge it then to be implied in 
theſe expreſſions, that in the regenera- 
tion or converſion of a man, the greateſt 
moral change 1s wrought in him; that 
the influences of the Holy Spirit are a 
cauſe, without which this change could 
not be effected, and therefore it ought 
principally to be aſcribed to him. It 
is he points out to him the way of 
life, A his affections towards it, 
ſtrengthens his weakneſſes, reſtores his 
lapſes, and enables him to walk and per- 
ſevere in it. Take away this afliſtance, 
and he relapſes into a ftate of darkneſs 
and corruption. But then we ſay that he 
co-operates with grace, and by the 
ſtrength he receives from this aſſiſtance, 
is enabled to will and to do according to 
God's good pleaſure. 

The manner, indeed, the ſpecial acts 
and impreflions by which the divine ſpi- 
rit introduces this change, and how far 
human liberty co-operates with it, are 
ſubjects beyond our reach and compre- 
henſion, and not diſcovered to us by reve- 
lation. Our Lord compares this work of 
the Spirit to the wind : we hear the found 
thereof, and perceive its effects, and are 
.. equally aſſured they proceed from it, 
whether we can explain the phyfical pro- 
ceſs of the operation or not. In like 
manner, the change wrought in a man by 
converſion is manifeſt and certain, and 
revelation aſſures us it is wrought by the 
Spirit of God ; but how, we cannot tell : 
we acknowledge the effect, though we 
cannot explain the operation of the cauſe, 
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At the ſame time we are aſſured (as 
have ſaid) by ſenſe, by reaſon, by the at. 
tributes of God, and by the whole tenor 
of Scripture, that it is not by an irre. 
ſiſtible operation; that we are not merely 
paſſive in this work of grace; that God 
addreſſes us as rational creatures, and re. 
quires a voluntary application of our fi. 
culties to his ſervice. 

The original powers of our nature fi 
remain with us, though grievouſly weak. 
ened and impaired by the fall. A thirt 
after truth, and a defire of good, are 
principles which ſtill a& with a great and 
univerſal force. The 2 in- 
deed, is dim, and cannot by its natural 
light diſcover ſpiritual truths; and the 
corruption of our will and affections ren. 
ders them taſteleſs and inſipid to us. The 
defect of light God ſupplies by a diſtindt 
propoſal of theſe truths in the Goſpel: 
his grace ſtrengthens our faculties to a 
capacity of diſcerning them, and remove: 
the defect of inclination by taking off our 
natural deadneſs and diſaſteRion towards 
them. The N of theſe truths is 
wholly from - and we conclude from 
his goodneſs, and juſtice, and his vera- 
city in the profeſſions of his word, that 
all to whom they are propoſed are by his 
grace ſufficiently moved to attend and aſ- 
ſent to them : ſufficiently, I ſay, but not 
irreſiſtibly; for if all were irreſiſtibly 
moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were ſufficiently moved, none would 
embrace them; and if they only could 
embrace them who are irreſiſtibly moved, 
then they who are not ſo moved, could 
be guilty of no crime in rejecting them. 
But when God has by a ſufficient meaſure 
of grace ſupplied the natural corruption 
of our faculties, he then leaves us to at 
freely in embracing or rejecting the truths 
he propoſes to us. 

So likewiſe God in the Goſpel point! 
out to us our proper good, and directs to 
the means by which we may attain it 
He ſets before us life and death, and re- 
preſents to us the motives which ought to 
engage us to make a wiſe choice, and al- 
fiſts us with a meaſure of grace ſufficient 
to overbalance the corrupt propenſity of 
the will and affections to evil: but 
then he leaves us to chuſe with the li- 
berty of reaſonable beings : they who 
comply with his grace, comply with it 
freely; and they who reject it, do allo 
freely reject it. 

Thus, 


as, then, I underſtand the new 
22 — aſſerted in my text. God by his 
e ſupplies thoſe inabilities and aver- 
ns from ſpiritual truth and ſpiritual 
ad. which our faculties Had contracted 
y the fall: this is a great change, a 
eat reſtoration of our nature: neither 
an any expreſſions give us too high con- 
We-ptions of the power, mercy, an good- 
ef of our Creator and Redeemer in ef- 
Wing this for us. But then this implies 

Wo new creation, no production of any 
WW: cultics in us, but only a reſtoration of 
e decays, a removal of obſtructions 
on thoſe with which we were created. 
ius reſtored by the grace of God 
WS:cough Chriſt, he leaves us to act freely, 

ithout any irreſiſtible force upon our 

ills: he propoſes to us our duty, 
a che ſtrongeſt inducements to com- 
J ly with it, that can be offered to rea- 
vable nature; and if we miſcarry un- 
er theſe advantages, the fault is wholly 
I ourſelves. 

As the expoſition I have given of this 
Wcripture, makes a full acknowledgment 

f the power of God, and the neceſſity 
f his concurrence to our regeneration 
ad converſion ; ſo it is agreeable to the 
WSttributes of the divine nature, to the 
eceſſary import of other ſcriptures, and 
che clear and evident perceptions of 
very man, who obſerves what paſſes in 
is own mind, and therefore it may ſafely 
e admitted by us. And ſince the ſenſe [ 
ppoſe, is attended with ſuch groſs irre- 
oncilable abſurdities, I preſume I need 
ot offer any thing farther in ſupport of 
ee, or in diſproof of the other. I pro- 
eed then, 

III. To obſerve what ſentiments and 

luties this ſcripture in its true import 
dught to ſuggeſt to us. 
The firſt ſentiment that ariſes hence, 
s, 4 conviction of the deplorable ſtate of 
ature to which ſin had reduced us; a 
eak, ignorant creature, alien from God 
ad goodneſs, and a prey to the great 
ecroyer. In man naturally dwelleth no 
od thing, but the imaginations of his 
errt are only evil continually. But then 
ve are here taught, and with humble 
gratitude are bound to acknowledge, 
hence our ſtrength and our redemption 
ome : that it is God, who by his grace 
Purchaſed for us by Chriſt, and commu- 
ucated to us by his Spirit, lightens our 
| 
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darkneſs, out of weakneſs makes us 
ſtrong, able to. contend with thoſe ene- 
mies who war againſt the ſoul, and ſubdue 
the reluctances of our on corruption. 
Let him therefore who glories, glory in 
the Lord. To him let us aſcribe the 
merit and praiſe of all our ſervices; and 
with humble ſupplication intreat this ne- 
ceſſary aſſiſtance, that by his renewing, 
2 and ſupporting 8 
would lead us from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
till we come unto the perfect man, 
unto the meaſure of the ſtature of ful- 
neſs in Chriſt. But then it is to be re- 
membered, 

Secondly, That thus renewed, thus aſ- 
ſiſted, God demands a voluntary ſervice 
from us: without this inſpired ſtrength, 
indeed, we could do nothing, but byit we 
are raiſed to a capacity of turning to 
God, and performing ſuch an obedience 
as he requires. We are reſtored to the 
liberty of reaſonable beings, and may 
either quench the Spirit, reſiſt his grace, 
and - harden our hearts againft has im- 
preſſions; or we may attend to his holy 
motions, follow the trace of light he 
opens to us, and purſue the paths of duty 
and happineſs to which he invites us. 
Our ability is from God, but the negle& 
of improving that ability to its praper 
ends, is from ourſelves, and the fatal 
conſequences that will attend that negleQ, 
the reſult of our own choice. God 
has done all for us that the tendereft 
father could do for his children, the moſt 
indulgent creator for the work: of his 
hands. Through the mediation of Chriſt 
he pardons our original apoſtaſy, ſupplies 
by grace the defects of our corruption; 
and puts it in our power to chooſe and ob- 
tain eternal ſalvation: more than this 
neither will infinite goodneſs require, nor 
infinite juſtice permit to be done for us. 
It is our part and duty to co-operate with 
this grace, vigorouſly to exert thoſe 
powers, and act up to thoſe advantages 
to which it reſtores us. Hg has given eyes 
to the blind, and feet to the lame: he 
ſhews us the way of life, and perſuades 
and encourages us to walk in it, and pro- 
miſes to accompany us through all the 
ſtages of our paſſage, with ſupports equal 
to the difhculties that may attend us. If 
we are not wanting to ourſelves,if we di- 
ligently vſe and improve the abilities he 
has given us, and is ready at all times to 

afford 
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afford us, it is in our power to run the 


race that is ſet before us, and ſo to run 
as to obtain. But if we will fit down 
ſullen and unaQtive, in expectation that 
God ſhould do all, and irreſiſtibly carry 
us to our journey's end, we ſhall find 
ourſelves miſerably deceived in the event. 
Grace is not intended to excuſe our la- 
bour, but to qualify us for it, and con- 
ſequently to oblige us to it. And agree- 
ably the Apoſtle obſerves to the Philip- 
pians, that God's working in them 60th 
to will and to do (Phil. ii. 13.), was fo 
far from excuſing their own applications, 
or encouraging them to preſume on their 
ſecurity, that he aſſigns it as the very 
reaſon for which they ought to work out 
their own ſalvation with fear and trem- 
bling. His grace 1s a talent committed 
to us, and if we neglect to employ it 
in uſe and action, it will not only be 
taken from us, but the abuſed favour 
wilt be imputed, and increaſe our damn- 
ation. | | 
Upon the whole, God has, through 
the mediation of Chriſt, and by the 
operation of his Spirit, made us, in a mo- 
ral ſenſe, new creatures ; ſtrengthened the 
infirmities, and repaired the ruins of our 
nature; opened to us the gate of life, 
and- enabled us, if we ſtrive, to enter 
in: a mercy to be acknowledged by us 
in the moſt devout returns of praiſe and 
adoration. But unleſs we firive, this 
grace will profit us nothing, this ſtrength 
will be given us in vain, we ſhall not 
enter in. It is a preſumption of equal 
danger to our happineſs, to imagine we 
can do all, and to imagine we need do 
nothing for the attainment of it. The 
medium between theſe extremes 1s the 


true Chriſtian doctrine. Of ourſelves, 


as of ourſelves, we could do nothing ; 
but we can do all things through Chriſt 
engthening us. 
RED - give continual thanks un- 
to him for the love wherewith he hath 
loved us, praying always with all ſup- 
plication, that being ſtrengthened with 
all might according to his glorious 
wer, we may work together with 
im, and make our calling and eleQion 
ſure. 
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SERMON XIX. 


The righteous Man the beſt Priel 
to the Community. 


| PROV. xii. 26. former part. 
The righteous is more excellent than his nei, 
? bour. 


Y the righteous in the language 4 

Scripture, eſpecially of David ay 
Solomon, is intended the religious ma; 
one who fears God, and eſchews eri 
who applies himſelf to the diſcharge 
all perſonal and relative duties, tro 
convictions of conſcience, and a ſen 
of the divine authority which enjcin 
them; and conſequently, by his neigh, 
bour, here placed in oppoſition to hin, 
muſt be meant a man of the con 
character, one who careth not for Gol 
but purſues the intereſts or pleaſures d 
the world, without any regard to his a 
thority, or the rules he has preſcribed u 
the actions of men. The excellency hen 
aſcribed to the former of theſe charaden 
may refer either to the perſonal hapyi 
neſs attending it, or its beneficial infly 
ence on ſociety. In this laſt view I hl 
at preſent conſider the aphoriſm before 
us, and as equivalent to this propoſition, 
That a man of religion a virtue 152 
more uſeful, and conſequently a more u. 
luable member of a community, tha 
his wicked neighbour. A truth which 
ſeems to have found the contradifta 
of the ſcorner, even in Solomon's reign; 
and therefore we cannot wonder to find 
it oppoſed by perſons of the ſame cha- 
racter in any other age, or under any 
other adminiſtration, though as wiſe and 
juſt as his. For religion will never be 
without enemies, nor thoſe enemies be 
wanting in endeavours to expoſe it to the 
contempt or averſion of mankind. S0. 


lomon, we may preſume, at leaſt in tht 


wiſer and better part of his reign, adted 
in his royal character as he often in tis 
book adviſes his ſon ; and made the di- 
penſations of his juſtice and favour an 
encouragement to the good and virtuos 
and a diſcountenance and reſtraint to tbe 
libertine. But his example, as a preact- 
er, is more properly before us in tl 
place; and when the overflowings of ” 
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afraid, the miniſters 
better an wg their 

it, chan by aſſerting 
e 
great prince, deduced with the aſſiſtance 
of inſpired wiſdom from long experience, 
and an attentive obſervation on the ten- 
Jency and events of human actions. 
And the truth and juſtice of his re- 
Action in my text, in the view 1 pro- 
poſed to conſider it, will appear to us if 
ve obſerve, | n | 


W 1. In general, the neceſſity of virtue 
Wand religion to the ends of civil ſo- 
ar. | 
W 1: will yet more diſtinctly appear if we 
WT obſerve, ; 
n. In a more particular application, 
Wow theſe qualities fit and diſpoſe men 
bor the moſt uſeful diſcharge of the ſe- 
eral offices and relations of ſocial life. 
ill add, TIBET 

W 111. A religious motive to value and 
W efteem perſons of this excellent charatter, 
W becauſe by their -plety and prayers the 
bliefung of God is derived on the com- 
WE munity. 

1. In contradiction to my firſt general 
obſervation, it has been offered us, among 
W the refined productions of the preſent 
age, that vice is a thing highly bene - 
ficial to ſociety, derives on it lo many 
advantages, that public happineſs would 
be imperfe& without it. | 
admit in ſupport of this paradox, that if 
there were no vicious men in the world, 
ve ſhould not want to be protected by 
Wcivil government from them. We will 
alſo admit, that ſome advantages may 
ariſe to ſociety from the vices of men, 
either as they occaſion good laws, or 
awaken a due execution of them ; or as 
the example or nature of his puniſhment 
may render a criminal of ſome ſervice to 
the public. Burt then it muſt be remem- 
bered, that theſe are purely accidental 
conſequences from vice. Its natural and 
proper effects are all evil, the very evils 


derm. XIX. 


,odlinels make us 
of religion cannot 


dreſs ; and the advantages that any 
time happen. to ariſe from it, are owin 


in authority. Should the magiſtrate be 
lo weak or corrupt as to approve and en- 
courage vice, and leave it without re- 
rain” or correction, the effects of it 


Now we may 


which government was deſigned to re- 


wholly to the wiſdom and virtue of . thoſe 
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would ſoon be felt in the confuſion of the- 
ſociety. But to make ſhort with this ar- 
gument, let us aſk the libertine himſelf, 
whether he would chuſe to live in a com- 
munity, where all profeſs and are with-' 
out reſtraint allowed to gratify every 
paſſion, without any regard to the peace 
or intereſts of their neighbours ? If vice, 
as he pretends, i. e. if luſt and violence, 
if fraud and rapine, be really in them- 
ſelves beneficial to the ſociety, the more 
they abound, the happier muſt he and 
every member of it be. But with what- 
ever colours he may perſuade authority 
to connive at his own vices, I preſume he 
will deſire its protection from the effects 
of other men's. So that even the vicious 
themſelves, where their judgment is not 
corrupted by a partiality to their own 
actions, are in ſentiment, with us, and 
agree to that concluſion which the 
wiſdom of all ages and the experience 
of all hiſtories affirm to us, That the 
peace, ſtrength, and happineſs of a ſo- 
ciety depend on the juſtice and fidelity, 
the temperance and charity of its mem- 
bers : that theſe virtues always render 
a people flouriſhing and ſecure, and the 


contrary vices are as conſtantly pro- 
duQtive of miſery and ruin. 5 


If then theſe virtues are acknowledg 

neceſſary to ſocial felicity, religion muſt 
be ſo too, becauſe no other principle can 
offer an equal inducement to the practice 
of them, or equally reſtrain men from 
the oppoſite vices. It is vain to imagine 
that the fear of the magiſtrate, or politi- 
cal laws, can effectually govern the 
actions of men, without the aid of re- 
ligion; for the duty of obeying theſe 
laws muſt be deduced from a ſuperior 
principle ; and he who looks no higher 
for the motives of his conduct than the 
reſentments of human juſtice, whenever 
he can preſume himſelf cunning enough 
to elude, rich enough to bribe, or ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt it, will be. under no 
reſtraint from any action of treachery, 
luſt, or violence, which his paſſions ſag- 
eſt, | | 8 | 
> Yet leſs can we rely on that fantaſtic 
principle called honour, which has ſome- 
times been pretended to ſupply the place 
of religion. For if by honour is meant 
any thing diſtin from conſcience, it is 
no more than a regard to the cenſure 
and eſteem. of the world. Now if men 
conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſgrace 
P Where 
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where they ought to do, this principle 
would certainly have a very good and 
extenſive influence on the public conduct 


of men; though on concealed and ſecret 
villanies it lays no reſtraint. But what 


will be its effect, if ever any vice ſhall 
become reputable; if lewdneſs, intem- 

erance, and oppreſſion ſhall at any time 
be gloried in as marks of greatneſs, and 
the diſtinctions of a ſuperior character? 
what can we then expect from the man of 
honour, but to ſignalize himſelf as far as 
he can by theſe dignified accompliſh- 
ments? In ſhort, if honour had forbid 
men their vices, they would have con- 
tented themſelves with the good old 
pope of conſcience and religion. 

ut when the libertine part of the world 
obſerved that theſe condemned the pur- 
ſuits and pleaſures they were fond of, 
and withal were ſo ſtubborn and inflexi- 
ble, that no artifice could reconcile them 
to vice, they applied themſelves to leſſen 
their authority, decried them as hard and 
unneceſſary reſtraints, and propoſed ho- 
nour or a concern for reputation as an 
equivalent ſecurity for men's good be- 
haviour. This they foreſaw was a prin- 
ciple more flexible to their purpoſe. The 
opinion of the world might be eaſily 
altered by cuſtom and numbers, by im- 


pudence and raillery; and if they could 


once perſuade mankind to receive this as 
the only rule and meaſure of their actions, 
vice might ſoon prevail for that credit 
and eſteem which upon principles of re- 
ligion could only belong to virtue. I am 
unwilling to obſerve in what effects this 


ſcheme has ſucceeded; but this we may 
with confidence affirm, that neither ho- 


nour, nor any other principle that can 
be imagined, will be found .of equal 
power to ſecure the ends and intereſts of 
ſociety, with religion. And this is in 
effett acknowledged by its greateſt ene- 
mies, who, while they pretend to diſ- 
credit as a mere political contrivance to 
awe, men into reſtraint and obedience, 
confeſs, at the ſame time, that the wiſ- 
dom of all ages has concurred in eſteem- 
ing religion the only principle that could 


effectually preſerve the peace and order 
of civil government. From which con- 


ceſſion I will take the liberty alſo of this 
farther inference, That whoever ſhall 
attempt to leſſen the reverence and 


weaken the authority- of this principle, 


ought to be puniſhed and deteſted as a 
9 
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ublic enemy. What has been obſer 

10 theſe general reflections, n 
lead us to aſſert the concluſion, That the 
man of virtue and religion is more ex, 
cellent, a more valuable member of 6 
ciety, and contributes more to its honow 
2 2 _—_ thoſe of a Contrary 
0 er. It will yet to us i 
fuller light, if we 8 wy 

II. In a more particular application 
how virtue and religion fic and Giſpok 
men for the moſt uſeful diſcharge of 
45 ſeveral offices and relations of ſoci 

e. | 

Power, without goodneſs, is the mol 
terrible idea our imagination can form; 
and the more the authority of any fiat 
in ſociety is extended, the more it con. 
cerns public happineſs that it be con- 
mitted to men fearing God, and adtin 
under the awe of a ſuperior jufice, 
When we. carry our reflections on this 
argument to the ſupreme civil power, we 
may obſerve that no prince can ever rely oi 
the fidelity of that man who is a rebel u 


his Creator: neither will any human com. 


mands engage him to juſtice and integrity 
in an office, whom the authority of God 
cannot diſpoſe to theſe duties. Part, 
knowledge, and experience, are indeed 
excellent ingredients in a public cha- 
racter; of equal uſe and ornament to the 
ſeat of judgment and counſel : but with: 
out virtue and religion, theſe are only 
abilities to do miſchief, and give us the 
idea of a dangerous villain. All that 
{kill which deſerves the name of wiſdom, 
religion approves, recommends, and 
teaches. The rules and means it pre- 
ſcribes, have generally been found more 
ſucceſsful in public as well as privat 
affairs, than all the refinements of irre. 
gular  cunhing : and I will venture t 
aſſirm, that more true political wiſdon 
may be learned from the holy Scriptures 
and even from this ſingle book of Pro 
verbs, than from a thouſand ſuch writer 
as Machiavel. To compaſs a wickel 
end, or to render wicked means fie. 


Seck. J 
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ceſsful, that author has perhaps directed 1 


as well as human ſubtilty 
But a righteous and juſt end is beſt pro 
moted by righteous means, the way to! 
lies more obvious and direct, and need 
not thoſe windings of the ſerpent to Jeb 
us to it; In ſum, from a libertine i 
prince is no farther aſſured of ſervich 
nor the people of juſtice, than either l 


ſecuill 


Can devise. | 


ular fears or intereſts can engage him. 

t the man of conſcience and religion 
ander the influence of principles which 

ve both the greateſt ſecurity. The 

rince is in no danger of being betrayed 

y the falſeneſs, or cheated by e avarice, 

F ſuch a ſervant; nor the people of being 

ppreſſed by the tyranny, or undone by 

\e corruption, of ſuch a ruler. I ben 

e righteous are exalted (ſays Solomon), 

le city rejoiceth. Power in ſuch hands is 

the power of God, by whoſe laws it 

guided; a terror only to evil doers, 

ut the delight and confidence of all who 

Wo well, and wiſh the proſperity of their 

Duntry. 

| Bur I go on to obſerve, that though 
igion and virtue be more eminently 
Weceliary to thoſe in ſtations of authority, 
Wet theſe qualities are proportionably con- 

ucive to public happineſs in every in- 

riot relation of life: they equally diſ- 


ple men to be good rulers and good 
eects, to be good parents and good 
ildren, good maſters and good ſer- 
Wants, good neighbours and good friends. 
I need not remind a chriſtian audience 
Wow eminen:ly theſe characters diſtinguiſh 
holy religion we profeſs: a religion 
5 hich not only forbids, but by its na- 
nal influence ſweetens all bitterneſs and 
eerity of temper, and corrects that ſel- 
n narrowneſs of ſpirit which inclines 
Nen to a fierce unbenevolent behaviour; 
d to which we may juſtly aſcribe thoſe 
Pries, jealouſies, and encroachments, 
hich render mankind uneaſy to one an- 
er. But by our religion we are 
Naht and habituated to be meek and 
Wunble, to conſider the meaneſt chriſtian 


| 


er, as equally related to our God and 
r Redeemer, and born to the ſame ex- 
Ctations with ourſelves : to be tender of 
peace, and concerned for his credit 


to be intreated, ready to forgive his 
tences, and relieve his iftreſſes : to 
Weep with them that weep, and rejoice 
n them that rejoice: to ſhew re- 
rence to ſuperiors, kindneſs and hu- 
antty to equals and inferiors, and juſtice 
all. Theſe are the precepts, and this 
© natural genius of our religion; and 
never it is truly received into the 
art, the fruits of it will appear in ſo 
ely an exerciſe of juſtice, friendſhip, 


d charity, as will diffuſe peace and 


der the endearing character of a bro- 


Id intereſt as our own: to be gentle and 
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harmony through the world, and mu- 
tually reconcile mankind to each other. 
It may perhaps be thought an ob- 
jection of weight againſt this doctrine, 
that our own and other hiſtories furniſn 
us with examples of war and confuſion 
introduced, and the blood of princes and 
nobles ſacrificed to perſuaſions of reli- 
gion; and that the cauſe of ſo many. 
evils cannot be ſo harmleſs and beneficial 
a principle, as we would repreſent it. 
But the anſwer to this is eaſy and ob- 
vious. i | 
It is indeed confeſſed that wicked and 
ambitious men frequently cover over their, 
pride, rapine, and revenge, the. real 
motives of their actions, with the vene- 
rable names of conſcience and religion; 
and by a ſuperiority of craft and ſkill, 
may perhaps prevail on the weakneſs and 
miſtakes of ſome well-meaning men to. 
engage in their deſigns, under perſuaſions 
of conſcience and duty. Every inſtance 
that can be referred to in ſupport of this 
objection, will upon examination be re- 
ſolved into this account; and all that 
can be inferred from it is, that a very 
good name may be abuſed to very bad 
purpoſes. And if this be any juſt re- 
proach to religion, it is what will equally 
condemn all laws, and civil adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in the world: for that theſe 
have been often abuſed by malice, ig- 
norance, or knavery, to the oppreſſion 
of innocence, and the ſubverſion of that 
right and order hay were intended to 
preſerve, cannot be denied. But will it 
hence be inferred, that laws and tribu- 
nals are deſtructive to the peace and in- 
tereſts of ſociety? No better conſequence 
can be drawn to the prejudice of reli- 
gion from ſuch examples, where the 
authors, who conduct the miſchief, are 
allowed to have no religion, and they 
who aſſiſt in it to act in 1gncrance, or 
miſtake of its directions: on the con- 
trary, from theſe very inſtances we con» 
clude to the advantage of religion; ſince 
the very choice of this holy name, as the 
moſt effectual concealment of a wicked 
deſign, ſuppoſes that mankind are ge: 
nerally ſatisfied that „n but What 
is innocent and juſt is directed by the 
rules, or can be acted upon the princi- 
ples of it. RES | 
And wherever it is true and ſincere, 
juſtice, ,meekneſs, and fidelity, all the 
virtues that can render a government 
P 2 ſecureg 
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ſecure, and a people happy; will be 
fruits of it. All the duties that the beſt 
political laws enjoin, as conducive to the 
quiet and order of - ſocial life, are ex- 

Sly commanded by our religion: and 
all the crimes they forbid, as deſtructive 
of public happineſs, are the repeated 
prohibitions of the Goſpel ; and conſe- 
uently our religion has this teſtimony 
rom the wiſeſt legiſlators, that it gives 
the beſt directions that can be deviſed 
for the general intereſt and felicity of 
mankind, .only- with this great advan- 
tage, that whereas human laws can 


reach no farther than to reſtrain the 


overt action, religion extends to the ſe- 
cret motions of the ſoul, and applies 
remedies to the ſource and fountain 
whence every vice ariſes. Attend our 
bars, and our priſons, and let them 
ſhew us how much more excellent the 
righteous is than his neighbour. We 
there ſee who they are that violate the 
peace, and diſturb the rights and com- 
forts of ſociety : men unreſtrained by the 
authority or proſpects of religion, and, 
as our law very juſtly accounts for their 
crimes, who have not the fear of God 
before their eyes. But from the good 
and juſt, from thoſe whoſe conduct is 
governed by the rules of the Golpel, no 
injury can ariſe to ſociety, and therefore, 
as the Apoſtle obſerves, againſt ſuch there 
is no law. 

To theſe relative characters, which 
diſtinguiſh the righteous as more excel- 
tent than their nezghbours, I will, 

III. Add one more private and per- 
ſonal, but of equal merit and value, 
their piety and devotion, by which the 
bleſſing of God is engaged to the com- 


For let it not be ＋ 2 that they. 
e 


contribute nothing to happineſs of 
their country, who only ſerve God in 
the daties of a holy life ; who attend his 
ſanctuary, and daily addreſs his goodneſs 
to pardon the fins of the land, and turn 
away his anger from it; to direct and 
ray fan the counſels, and protect the 
perſons of thoſe who act in the public 
adminiſtration, If we own a God and a 
Providence, we cannot but acknowledge 
the dependance of ſucceſs in all human 
affairs on his concurrence. And ſince 
God in theſe diſpenſations acts as a 
Judge and Governor of the world, theſe 
[hoy 2 of his favour or diſpleaſure muſt 


| 
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by the Prophet, as the greateſt argumes 


- 
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have the nature of rewards and purig, 
ments, and be proportioned to the ye. 
let or obſervance of his laws. Ay 
or the ſame reaſons that a righteous u 
godly people will be entitled to hongy 
and happineſs, and a wicked expoſed ij 
contempt and miſery, righteous uy 

dod men ought to be eſteemed : 
ſtrength and defence to their coun 
and wicked men a reproach and weak; 
to it. For as Solomon fays, By 4 
bleſſing of the upright the city is exalu; 
but it is overthrown by the mouth of th 
wicked, Prov. xi. 11. 

And this national merit of the right. 


eous will ſtill farther appear in the con. 


pariſon, if we obſerve from the deck. 
rations of God, and the hiſtories of hi 
providence, that the piety of good ma 
more effectually prevails for his bleſſi 
upon a nation, than the fins of wich 
men provoke his reſentment. So prext 
is the compaſſion of- God, that in the 
execution of his judgments he never 
viſits a people with public and generd 
calamities, but where their fins are pub: 
lic' and national too : but his mercy i 
pleaſed to regard the virtue and prayen 
of a much ſmaller proportion, to ſuffer 
their piety to atone for the guilt, and 
ſuſpend the puniſhment due to a fir 

reater number of wicked men. Thu 
in that conference with which God bo- 
noured the patriarch Abraham, when he 
had determined the overthrow of Sodon 
and Gomorrah, he aſſures him, that ) 


but ten righteous men could have bee 


found in thoſe cities, though the cry a 
their iniquity reached unto heaven, yet 
the hand of his deſtroying angel hal 
been ſtayed, and the whole multitude d 
the ungodly ſpared for the ſake of f 
ſmall a number. His hand was ftayel 
till Lot was in a place of ſafety. Matt 
haſte (ſays the angel) and eſcape thitith, 


for I can do nothing till thou art am 


thither. Gen. xix. 22. And we fee tif 
ſingle interceſſion of that righteous mil 
prevailed for the deliverance of one era 
of thoſe devoted cities. - 

And though, when God denounces tif 
irrevocable ſentence of his wrath agaitk 
the idolatry of Judah, he tells then 
that though Noah, Daniel, and Jo 
were among them, they ſhould not 
verſe the judgment he had paſſed up 
their ſins; yet the very mention of tl 


d 
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the immutability of his purpoſe, ſup- 
es that ally the piety and inter- 
fion of three ſuch men would appe 
be an of God, that this was the 
oft effectual addreſs that could be made 
| the divine compaſſion, and if they had 
ned beyond the power of ſuch an ap- 
cation, their als was deſperate and 
iſt remedy. | 

Upon the whole then, let us recollect 
om what a variety of reaſons we are 
reed to approve the concluſion in my 
xt, and confeſs the - more ex- 
lent than his neighbour. We have 
en that the graces of his religion pre- 
are him for the moſt uſeful diſcharge of 
ery relation of life, equally to adorn 
i feat of authority himſelf, and to ren- 
r it eaſy to others; diſpoſe him to 
joſe virtues, which by their natural in- 
uence ſpread cheerfulneſs and pleaſure, 
nity and confidence, through human 
ciety; and laſtly, that his, piety and 
rayers are a continual guard to his 
duntry, derive the bleflings of God. 
pon it, and avert his judgments from 


Since therefore we all pretend a con- 
m for the proſperity of our country, 
our zeal for it appear in our en- 
avours to promote virtue and religion. 
et us conſtantly diſtinguiſh the righ- 
ous, by that honour and reſpect which 
due to ſo excellent a character. By 
15 we ſhall give beauty and luſtre to his 
ample,” and enable him, by increaſing 
e number of the to add daily to 
r happineſs and ſecurity. Above all, 
our care begin at home : let us each 
our ſtations govern our lives by the 
Iles of our holy religion, and practiſe 
ole virtues bn Her » Whoſe excellence 
> acknowledge in others, And let us 
lite in our prayers to God, that by the 
ply influences of his ſpirit he would 
ude and ſanctify every rank and or- 
r of men among us, that the wiſdom 
hich is from above, that righteouſ- 
s, holineſs, and mercy, may be the 
nent of our ſuperiors, and he ac- 
lowledged in uniyerſal honour and imi- 
ion. A g. * | 


Then ſhall peace be within our walls, 
d plenteouſneſs within our palaces, and 
complaining be heard in our ſtreets. 
dc _ e to us, and mos the 
under his ion we ſhall be ſafe 
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SERMON XX, 
The Duty and Advantages of Truſt 


in God. 


IIR. xvii. 7. 


Bleſſed is he that truſteth in the Lord, and whoſe 
hope the Lord is. J 


WnIxIIA we reflect on the powers 
of our nature, and the circum- 
ſtances of our being, ſome of the firſt 
concluſions that ariſe to us are, that we 


are a weak dependent creature, inſuffi- 


cient to our own happineſs, full of wants 
which of ourſelves we cannot relieve, 
expoſed to a numerous train of evils 
which we know not how to divert, inſe- 
cure in the poſſeſſion of the preſent, and 
anxious for the future, and therefore 
that ſome foreign ſupport is neceſſary to 
us, on which we may ſtay and reſt our- 
ſelves with confidence of being ſupplied 
with what we want, and protected from 
what we fear; a reflection ſo obvious 
that natural inſtin& ſeems to have ſug- 
geſted it even to thoſe who never much 
attended to deduQtions of reaſon. In 
every man's ſcheme of happineſs we 
ſhall find upon inquiry ſome fpecial 

oint of confidence. Something without 

mſelf he relies on to be his guard and 
aſſiſtance, to furniſh to him the materials 
of his S ( and defend him in the 
fruition of it. Thus we may obſerve 
ſome placing this confidence in the power, 
influence, and authority of their ſtation 
others, with the rich fool in the Goſpel, 


truſt in their riches, and pronounce reſt 


to their ſoul in the multitude of their 
treaſures z others, on their parts and abi. 
lities, their {kill in defigning, and their 
management in execution. Theſe in- 
ſtances may perhaps ſeem at firſt view 
rather to refute than enforce my obſerv- 
ation, that man naturally ſeeks a ſtrength 
and refuge in RE without himſelf ; 
for the dbjedt of truſt here, is either our 
own natural or acquired powers, or at 
leaſt ſomething domeſtic and in our poſ- 
ſeflion. But if we go on in the reflection 
but one flep farther, all theſe ſchemes 
muſt appear to us ultimately to reſolve 
into a confidence in man: for of what. 
advantage are OP x , or {kill, or riches 

P3 to + 
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to us, but as they enable us to command, 
engage, or purchaſe the ſervices of other 
men? The great and the rich depend on 
the aſſiſtances of thoſe whom their power 
or their: wealth attaches to them; and 
their inferiors ſtrengthen themſelves in 
the favour and friendſhip of the great, 
which they preſume their ſervices or ad- 
dreſs will aſſure to them; and the whole 
{kill of each is employed in cultivating 
and improving theſe advantages. 

But if we ſuffer ourſelves to reaſon 
upon ſuch. a conduct, and examine the 
grounds of this confidence, it muſt ap- 
pear weak and treacherous in the found- 
ation; for what is man, even the greateſt 
of men, whoſe breath is in his noſtril, a 
creature frail and indigent as ourſelves, 
whoſe powers, whoſe very life is limited 
within narrow bounds, and whoſe affec- 
tions change as the wind ? The greater 
and more formidable part of the evils we 
are expoſed to are ſuch as it 1s above the 
abilities of man to prevent or redreſs ; 
and even where it is in his power to ſerve 
us, we can have no firm aſſurance of his 
inclinations to do it. Here then we can- 

ot fit down, but muſt ſtill proceed in our 
ſearch, and look higher for a ſupport 


equal to our wants: and though, as we 


paſs through the ſeveral orders of beings 
above us, we diſcern many excellencies, 
and cannot but defire the favour and 
aſſiſtance of natures ſo much ſuperior to 
our own, yet ſtill there appears a mixture 
of weakneſs and imperfection; we are not 
yet arrived at what we want, neither can 
we. reſt with a full truſt and ſatis faction 
till we come where religion direQs us; to 
à Being infinite in power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs; to God, the author and gover- 
nor of every creature, who can reſtrain 
the malice, and command the ſervice, 
over-rule the powers, and direct the ac- 
tions of all inferior beings. If we can 
aſſure to ourſelves the favour of this 
mighty Being, our concern is at an end 
we may here repoſe ourſelves with a full 
affiance, as on a refuge ſure and ſtedfaſt, 
in whoſe hand are all events, whoſe wiſ- 
dom can forcſee, and whoſe power can 
divert every evil that may approach us, 
and whoſe veracity has declared that he 
will never fail thoſe who put their truſt 
in him. This truſt and confidence in 
God, as it is our greateſt felicity, ſo it is 


alſo our bounden duty enjoined us by 


religion, as a condition of that favour 


conſider, 


I. What the duty here required fg 
us implies, or when we may be fi 
to hope and truſt in God, as we og 


to do. +3 
IT. When this truſt is grounded 


ought to be, or what conditions are je. 
22 on our part to aſſure our cong. 


ence in God. 


III. The bleſſedneſs of him who cu 


thus truſt and hope in the Lord. 


wo Sec, Il | 
and protection we expect from him; 
therefore this ſubject will oblige me to 


and 


as i 


I. Then this truſt in God is an honoy 
we owe to the ſupremacy of the divine 


nature, and it is a 2 of idolatry u 
: eing. This duy 
implies poſitively an entire reſignatin 


place it on any other 


to the wiſdom, a dependence on the 


power, and a firm aſſurance of the good. 


neſs and veracity of God: on him ye 
muſt ultimately rely to ſupply us with al 


things needful and proper for us, to gin 
food to our bodies, and pardon and gra 


to our ſouls. Whatever our condition d 


the events of our life may be, though on 


temporal proſpects ſhould be full of dar. 
ger, or though the days of ſorrow ſhould 
actually overtake us, yet ſtill we muſtre. 


| Poſe ourſelves on God, as a Being wha 


loves us as his children, who even cor- 
rects us with the mercy of a father, and 
will in the end make all things work w- 


ane for our good. T hough he ſlay m, 
ays Job (c, xii. 15.), yet æcill I troft i 


bim; nay, though we are conſcious t» 
ourſelves that we have offended him by 
our fins, though we have provoked bin 
to withdraw the comforts of his Hoy 


Spirit, and hide his face from us, jt 
ſtill we muſt not let $0 our truſt in bin 
the deep into wh 


but look up from 


we are fallen, and depend on the pp 


miſes he has made us through Chnk, 
that he will forgive the penitent, and tt 


ceive him again to mercy and favour. 


Negatively this duty implies, tl! 


we ſhould withdraw our confidence ffn 


all inferior beings; and in order to ti 
we mult begin at home, put off all tru 
in ourſelves, our parts, abilities, p at 
gen! 
ey may be. This truſt, indeed, in au 
own natural or acquired powers, as 1 


ea , how great or how many 


fore obſerved, ultimately terminates in 


friendſhip and ſervices of other 


which theſe advantages are preſumer, 


mel 


} 


no man,. or number of 
how good, or how 


Bc . ho truſfteth 
„ who truſte 
ry on and whoſe heart departeth 


an be Lord. Jer. xvii. 5- And though 
the bleſſed angels far excel man in power 
and wiſdom, and we have far greater aſ- 
ſurances of their goodneſs and benevo- 
lence towards us, yet our truſt muſt not 
reſt in them : even theſe glorious beings 
muſt be conſidered by us as our fellow- 
ſervants, as inſtruments only in the hand 
of God, who applies their ſervices, go- 
verns all their actions, and diſpoſes even 
their wills and affections according to his 
good pleaſure. But the greateſt offence 
againſt this duty, is placing our confi- 
dence in the enemies of God, in evil men 
or evil ſpirits. When we pay this regard 
to the angels of God, we are guilty in- 
deed of a criminal miſtake, we honour 
the ſervant inſtead of the maſter ; but 
they are ſervants of great dignity, and 
to whom ſome reſpect is due from us, 
and therefore the error may admit ſome 
alleviation : but when we have recourſe 
to the powers of darkneſs, we declare 
ourſelves aſſociates with the profeſſed 
rebels againſt God and his Chriſt, we 
deliberately renounce the allegiance we 
have ſworn to him, In ſum, the whole 
ſyſtem of creatures muſt be excluded 
from this honour : though we are 
permitted to rejoice in the poſſeſſion 
of any valuable. advantages, to culti- 
vate the friendſhip and engage the 
benevolence of men and angels; yet 
our confidence muſt not terminate here, 
but be carried on to God, from whoſe 
bounty we receive, and at whoſe plea- 
ſure we hold, every bleſſing we enjoy; 
whoſe appointment every creature, good 
or evil, is bound to obey; who only 1s 
mighty, who only is the Lord, who alone 
has power to ſave and power to deſtroy. 
Let us then, 
II. Conſider when this truſt is grounded 
as it ought to be, or what conditions are 
required on our part to aſſure our confi- 
oe in the favour and protection of 
od 


For, as wich reſpe& to the duty of 
prayer, the proper means of obtaining 
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from God the bleſſings we truſt in him for, 
though it be a bounden ſervice we all 
owe. to the Lord of heaven and earth, 
yet certain qualifications are on our parts 
neceſſary to give our prayers any. juſt ex- 
pectation of ſucceſs; ſo likewiſe in this 
truſt itſelf, though it be an homage due 
from us to God, as his ſubjects — crea- 
tures, yet unleſs we are duly qualified ſor 
his favour, our truſt will be a vain and 
ſinful preſumption. Now the great and 
moſt important qualification for a ſuc- 
ceſsful performance of theſe duties, is a 
ſincere obedience to the laws of God, an 
unfeigned devotion of the heart to his 
ſervice, a ſteady adherence to the faith, 
and a purity and holineſs of life agree - 
able to the precepts of our religion: wick - 
ed men have no intereſt in the promiſes 
of God, but are the objects of his wrath 
and diſpleaſure. When Rabſhekah was 
ſent to terrify the people of Jeruſalem, 
he argues from this principle againſt their 
— — in God. 1F ye ſay we truft in 
the Lord our God, is not that he whoſe 
altars Hezekiah has caſt down ? 2 Kings, 
XV1ll, 22. Had his ſuggeſtion been true; - 
that Hezekiah had aboliſhed the worſhip 
of God, and the religion he had eſta- 
bliſhed among them, the Aſſyrian had 
reaſoned juſtly ; a prince and people in 
ſuch manifeſt rebelhon againſt their God 
could not expect that he ſhould appear in 
their defence, or reſcue them from the 
calamity that hung over them; but that 
excellent prince was conſcious to himſelf 
of his own integrity, of his honeſt zeal 
and uprightneſs of life in the. ſervice of 
God, _ relied on this as a ſure founda- 
tion for that truſt he repoſed in him, to 
deliver him out of all his diſtreſſes. Re- 
member (ſays he), O Lord, how I have 
walked before thee in truth, and with a 
perfet heart, and have done that which 
was good in thy fight. 2 Kings, xx. z. 
We maſt examine our lives, and be aſ- 
ſured that our ways pleaſe the Lord, be- 
fore we can hope for his favourable in- 
terpoſition; for his eyes are over the rigbt- 
eous, and his ears are open to their prayers, 
but the ungodly and him that delighteth in 
ewickedne/s doth his foul abhor. IF our 
heart condemn us nat (ſays the Apoſtle), 
then have wwe confidence towards God. 
1 John, iii. 21, But if our conſcience 
reproach us with unmortified fin, if we 
have neglected his ſervice, been deaf to 
his calls, and deſpiſed is authority, our 


4 hope 
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hope is the hope of the rite, we 
may call. and — will anſwer, yea he 


will laugh when our ſorrow comes. One 
refuge, nevertheleſs, remains to the ſin- 
ner, the laſt and only anchor of his hope. 
Let him put away the evil of his doings, 
and humble himſelf by a ſpeedy and Fe - 
cere repentance; let him return to God, 
whom he has forſaken, and then let him 
be aſſured that God -will return to him, 
will take him again into his protection, 
will be reconciled to him through Chriſt, 
and reſtore him to the confidence of a ſon. 

III. The bleſſedneſs of him who can 
thus truſt and hope in the Lord is the 
third thing I propoſed to confider. | 

If we would draw a ſhort abſtract of 
human happineſs, bring together all the 
various ingredients of it, and digeſt them 
into one preſcription, we muſt at laſt fix 
on this wiſe and religious aphoriſm in my 
text, as the ſum and comprehenſion of 
all. Every other ſcheme we can form 
appears upon examination weak and de- 
ſective, perplexed and intricate in the 
project, full of difficulties in the execu- 
tion, and precarious in the iſſue, depend- 
ing for ſucceſs on the concurrence of be- 
ings either frail or periſhing in their na- 
ture, confined in their power, or uncer- 
tain in their wills and inclinations ; and if 
any of theſe - circumſtances fail. us, and 
none of them can be relied on, the whole 
ſcheme is broken; all our plots and con- 
trivances, the pains we have taken, and 
the ſkill and addreſs we have ſhewn in the 
conduct of them, come all to nothing, and 
leave us to diſappointment and deſpair. 
But he who with a juſt confidence can 
truſt in God, is ſecure from theſe contin- 
gencies. He relies on a wiſdom who ſees 
the utmoſt conſequence of things, on a 
power which nothing can obſtruct, on a 
goodneſs of infinite affection to his hap- 
pineſs, and who has bound himſelf by 
promiſe never to fail thoſe who truſt in 
him. If this God be with us, who or 
what can be againſt us? But if he be 
angry, all our other dependencies will 
profit us nothing, our ſtrength will be but 
weakneſs, and our wiſdom folly ; every 
other ſupport will fail under us when we 
come to lean upon it, and deceive us in 
the day when we want it moſt. 

Should we carry our inquiry no far- 
ther than aſter preſent felicity, how much 
better is it ſecured to the man who truſts 
in Gods than to him whoſe dependence 
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is on the creature. The hope of yy 
former is founded on a rock, his {gy 
dwells at eaſe, ſecure in the ſkill, ch 
power, and the affection of his governo 
calm and unconcerned in all his purſyy, 
he commits the event of them to Gy, 
who perfectly knows what is beſt for hin, 
and is both able and willing to do mor 
than he can aſk or think; the prefey 
bounties of Providence he enjoys with: 
cheerful content, without any anxioy 
ſolicitude for the future. If things hay. 
7 contrary to his wiſh or expectatiq, 
e ſupports himſelf with reflecting, tha 
it is the appointment of infinite wifdon 
and infinite goodneſs, of one who ſees 
that the ſucceſs he defired would, in fone 
reſpe& or other, prove a greater diſa. 
pointment to him. In the days of dan. 
er he is without fear, his heart ſtandeth 
{ and will not ſhrink : neither the rage 
of men, nor the malice of devils, are ter. 
rible to him. "Though the kings of the 
earth ſtand up, and the rulers take coun. 
ſel together againſt him, or though the 
madneſs of the people be gathered about 
him, yet he knows that all theſe things 
are under the direction of his Friend, 
whoſe power ruleth over all, and (ets 
them their bounds which they cannot 
paſs ; who can in a moment either ſil 
the tempeſt, or divert it from him, and 
with his favourable kindneſs defend him 
as with a ſhield. Nay, even in the ſe- 
vereſt afffictions, he is attended with re. 
flections full of comfort: he knows that 
all the powers of earth or hell cannot 
diſtreſs him beyond the ability of God to 
deliver him; cannot exclude him from 
his preſence, or hinder his recourſe to 
him; that whatever he ſuffers comes 
upon him by his permiſſion, who does 
not willingly grieve his creatures, but has 
wiſe and gracious ends in all his diſpenſa- 
tions, though they may not preſently ap- 
pear to us; that it may be well for him 
that he is troubled, either for the exerciſe 
and improvement of his virtues, his 
patience, and fortitude ; or perhaps it 
may be the neceſſary means of deriving to 
him even ſome preſent advantage of 
ere value than it takes from him. In 
um, he relies on his God, either to re- 
move the burden, or to enable him to 
bear it, or to make him amends for what 
he endures under it, 
But how different from this is his con- 
dition whoſe truſt is in the creature? 
Vexauum | 


XX. 


ape and event of life; his pur- 
fn f iſquieted with perpetual fear 
| the” fickle powers he relies on ſhould 
leceive him, or ſome accident ſhould diſ- 


ndeed; may give him a preſent fluſh of 
oy; but when the ſhort tranſport is over, 
nd he begins to conſider the precarious 

enure by which he holds his attainment, 
e apprehenſion of loſing ſucceeds to the 
are of acquiring, and the ſame anxiety 
ind ſolicitude that embittered the pur- 
ſuit, diſreliſhes the fruition itſelf, But 
when danger becomes imminent, when 
ie clouds are gathered around him, and 
are ready to burſt upon his head, he then 
finds the vanity of his confidence; fear- 
fulneſs and trembling come upon him, 
and his heart within him is like melting 
wax; diſtracted and irreſolute in his 


counſels, and diffident of every recourſe. 


But if the day of adverſity actually over- 
takes him, he is then completely miſe- 

W rable ; he flies from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
from one dependence to another, but he 
finds them all either weak or treache- 
rous; the wealth, the honours in which 

he gloried avail him nothing, and even 

W the friend of his boſom, on whoſe fide- 
li and aſſiſtance he moſt relied, either 
proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks 
on with an uſeleſs pity, and cannot help 
him, In the beautiful image given us 


with thirſt in the parched places of the 
wilderneſs, in a ſalt land and not inhabited. 
He ſearches every pit, but 'finds no wa- 
ter, or ſuch only as increaſes his tor- 
ment; and if he cries for help, there is 
none can hear him; deſerted and afto- 
nied, he ſinks into utter dejection, and 

even hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in de- 
ſpair. Lo this is the man that takes not 
God for his hope, but truſteth in the 
multitude of his riches, and ſtrengthens 
himſelf in his ungodlineſs. Thus weakly 
provided is he even with regard to tem- 
poral happineſs, thus fooliſh and miſe- 
rable in compariſon with him who truſts 


farther, and conſider their different con- 
ditions with reſpect to another life, and 
the expectations of futurity, the world- 

g here gives up the argument, and pre- 
tends not to diſpute the advantage of re- 
lgion, All his — are terminated by 
tue preſent ſcene of things; and if there 
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be them from ſerving him. Succeſs, 


by the Prophet, He is like a man diſtreſſed 


in God. But if we carry the reflection 
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be any thing beyond it, if an eternal 
ſtate is to commence after this, he knows _ 
and confeſſes that he has made no provi- 
ſion for it, that he is loſt and undone for 
ever: a proſpe@ which, though conſi- 
dered but as poſlible, is enough to caſt a 
damp over his ſprightlieſt hours, and 
embitter every pleaſure, But if he ever 
attends to the arguments that perſuade 
his belief of this great truth (and ſome- 
times in ſpite of all his amuſements he 
will be forced to attend to them), with 
what horror and agonies muſt he refle& 
on the dreadful ſcene it opens to him! 
Upon the whole then it appears from 
the compariſon, that he who truſts in 
God has much the advantage, even with 
reſpect to preſent felicity ; and when we 
take futurity into the account, he ſtands 
alone in his hope and pretenſions, and is 
acknowledged to have no competitor ; 
and it muſt be obſerved that this glorious 
hope is itſelf the beſt ingredient and the 
ſureſt foundation even of his preſent hap. 
pineſs; from hence he derives content in 
his enjoyment, eaſineſs in his expecta- 
tions, and ſupport and courage in cala- 
mity. He conſiders that his proper home 
and heritage is in another world, and 
therefore regards the events of this with 
the indifference of a gueſt that tarries 
but a day; in the mean time, that 
peace of conſcience, that confidence 
towards God which he enjoys, are a 
perpetual ſpring of pleaſure to his 
ſoul. He triumphs over death itſelf, 
diſarmed of its ſting, and even longs 
to appear in the preſence of that God 
in whom he has truſted, and through 
whoſe mercies in Chriſt he hopes to 
receive 2 bleſſed immortality. 
I ſhall conclude with reminding you of 
one corollary ariſing to us from theſe re- 
flections: | * 
That ſince a confidence in God is the 
only ſure foundation of our happineſs pre- 
ſent or future, and the uprightneſs of our 
heart and the obedience of our lives is 
the only ſure foundation of that conſi- 
dence ; the firſt care and concern of man 
muſt be to approve himſelf to God by 
righteouſneſs, holineſs, and purity ; a 
firm perſeverance in the duties which he 
has preſcribed muſt be the ground-work 
in our ſcheme of happineſs, and if this 
be truly laid, the ſuperſtructure will be 
ſtrong and abide the trial, We ſhall be 
able to look up to God with a firm truſt 
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in his promiſes ; a truſt, which will ſup- 
port us in all events of life; in our 


greateſt troubles his comforts will refreſh of 


our ſoul; and when we paſs through. the 
vale of the ſhadow of death, the light 
of his countenance will be our conſola- 
tion, and open a proſpect to our faith 
into thoſe regions of bliſs and glory, 
where our labours and our fears ſhall 
ceaſe, and ſarrow ſhall be no more. 


S8ERMON XxI. 


A juſt and equal Retribution of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments aſſerted 
and maintained. | 


GALAT.VL 7. 


Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for what- 
ſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap. 


Tur mind of man, fallen and polluted 
1 as he is, ſeems yet to be carried by 
2 natural and ſcarce reſiſtible impreſſion 
to the deſire of future as well as preſent 
happineſs. Whenever he refle&ts, he 

in himſelf a conſciouſneſs of his 

own immortality, and a concern for his 
allotments in that eternity which is to 
ſucceed this life: and as it is one of the 
firſt concluſions of natural reaſon, that 
all his happineſs or miſery muſt depend 
on the favour or diſpleafure of that Su- 
preme Being who made and governs the 
world; fo his conſcience is perpetually 
inding him to ſecure an intereſt in the 
favour of God by ſuch actions as are 
agreeable to his will, and to prevent his 
d:ſpleaſure by avoiding ſuch as are offen- 
five to him. Even in a ſtate of nature, 
though the determinations of God con- 
cerning human actions were but obſcurely 
and imperfectly known, yet the ſeriaus 
part of mankind have always acted with 
a a deference to the ſlender notices they 
had of them; and endeavoured to en- 
title themſelves to the divine favour, by 
thoſe obſervances they thought accept- 
able to him; and expected to be happy in 
no other proportion than they acquitted 
themſelves. of that obligation. But ftill 
the ſtrong propenſity of our nature to 
evil, the prepoſſeſſions of luſt, and the 


- pear and tempting ſatis factions with which 
vice and immorality ſolicit our corrup- 


tion, inclined men to hearken to every 
epedient chat propoſed to reconcile their 
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to our expectations of happineſs. The 


"Sed. 
duty with theſe thcations, and ſecyy 
to them the preſent intereſts or ple 
vice, without a forfeiture of the n. 
wards of virtue. And it is no wondg 
if while men had little more than a con. 
jectural knowledge of the will of Ga, 


and the e ions of futurity, 
were perl to believe that man mi 
fin, and yet live, that God was either 


not offended with their tranſgreflion, 
or at leaſt was too merciful to reſem 
them in eternal inflictions : and they i. 
deed are capable of ſome excuſe fron 
thoſe times of ignorance in which they 
lived, and the imperfect direction they 
wore n+ _ now, when. under the 
Goſpe as plainly and expreſo 

declared his will, — he has — 
revealed the terms of happineſs, far 
men any longer to delude themſelyg 
with falſe — 2 unwarranted expectations, 
and preſume on performances ſhort of 
what he has commanded, or to imagine, 
as the Apoſtle reproves ns in the eleventh 
verſe, that God will act with a reſpet 
to perſons, or ſave us from any other 
motives of his favour than the fins or in- 
nocence of our lives, is a weakneh 
which admits of no excuſe, a crime that 
implies no leſs than mocking God » it is diſ- 
puting his veracity, juſtice, or authority, 
and preſcribing to him the conditions of 
his own favour; and what one could 
hardly imagine a rational creature, intent 
on happineſs, could be guilty of. And 
yet notwithſtanding God has pronounced 
the conſequence of every action of men, 
notwithſtanding he has poſitively told us 
that he only who doth righteouſneſs ſhall 
be happy, and that he who committeth 
and perſiſts in fin ſhall-be certainly damn- 
ed; yet ſtill our corruption is for finding 
out ſome evaſion to ſoften the rigour of 
the law, and reconcile our luſts and vices 


7 F 1 1 


words of the Apoſtle before us were in- 
tended to obviate one of the moſt dan- 
gerous deluſions of this kind, viz. that 
either there will be no ſuch ſtrict and ac - 
curate review of the actions of men, 0! 
that God in his final determinations will 
be more favourable than he has threaten- 
ed, and make larger allowances than be 
has promiſed 3 perſuaſions which tis 
Scripture directly contradicts; aſſuring 
us that the day will come when eve!) 
moment of -our lives wilt be recognized 
by Gad, and prongunced upon for way 
nity; 


* 
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ity ; that none of our frivolous excuſes and put an exemplary difference between 
it divert lis judgment in that day; vice and virtue. | a 
will impartially execute the It is true, the aſſertions of natural 

his laws, and render to reaſon concerning theſe truths could never 
to his deedsz and riſe higher than to fair probabilities. 
perſons proceed in- It was . to the common 
variably by the rules he has laid down. notions of eity that there ſhould be 
Thoſe who have finned without law, ſuch a reviſal, but what the determina- 
ſhall periſh without law, and thoſe who tions of God were could with no firm 
have fnhed in the law, ſhall be judged aſſurance be concluded, till he had re- 
by the law. According as the law of vealed his will to mankind, and laid open 
God was known to them, their obedience the whole ſeheme of his providence in 
ſhall be exacted to it, and eternal and the Goſpel. It is therefore thence we, 
immutable allotments decreed in propor- who acknowledge that revelation, are to 
tion to our obſervance or neglect of it. be informed in the counſels and reſo- 

That this important doctrine of reli- lutions of God: and if the doctrine of 
gion may have its due weight with us, my text be there poſitively and indiſ- 
I ſhall endeavour, _. putably afſerted, we have the fame ar- 


"Firſt, To confirm the doctrine here S%Ments for the truth and certainty of 
aſſerted, that God will impartially render "2 3. We _y for our profeſſion of the 
to every man according to his works; © N 125 Pie 4 S455 3 5 5 
cwharſtever ve ſow. that ſpall wwe alſo 08 Or PENed SANs IN 2 the 
reap. repreſentations he has given us of his 
Secondly, I ſhall ſhew that this law is — 3 7 8 has po- 
agteeable to his juſtice, conſiſtent with rel) declared Thar ne Neha pronounce 
his mercy, and therefore what we muſt an impar tial and irreverfible ſentence on 
expect his veracity will fulfil. all the rope Mar? That his ſen- 
Thirdly, I ſhall ſhew the weakneſs of er 1 0 < an _— he 
thoſe arguments by which men deceive *® age 42 Matt. vn. ws 23. where we 
themſelves into a contrary expectation. 2 Py that no ee ar” inſtances of 
Fourthly, I ſhall perſuade you to apply Obedience, not the nr his autho- 
this doctrine, by ſhewing what influence rity, nor zeal for his honour, will be an 


it ought to have on the preſent conduct © wvalent for the omiftion of any part 
of our lives. of our duty : that he will not excuſe an 


work of iniquity even in thoſe who have 
And, Firſt, I am to confirm the pro- the neareſt pretenſions to his ſervice and 
poſition here aſſerted; that God will im- favour, and to whom he has commu- 
partially render to every man according nicated many diſtinguiſhing inſtances of 
to his works; <vhatſoever we ſow, &. divine power; who have propheſied in 
This is a concluſion which natural his name, in his name caſt out devils, 
reaſon might deduce from a due conſi- and done wonderful works; but if they 
deration of the attributes and perfections have been negligent in the practice of 
of the Deity. For if God be the go- their duty, they muſt expect to fall 
vernor and judge of the world (which is under the common malediftion,  &row 
implied in the very notion of a God), he you not; depart from me, ye workers of 
cannot but take notice of the behaviour iniguity. | S 
of his ſubjects ; and if he be infinitely That this ſentence will be irreverſible, 
Juſt, he muſt one time or other impar- he aſſures us, Matt. xxv. 46. And they 
tially diſtribute juſtice, and diſtinguiſh (i. e. the wicked) fall go into ewer- 
the good from the bad, by different al- /afting puniſhment, and the righteous into 
lotments of reward and puniſhment. /fe eternal, His Apoftles alſo after him 
Nay, the very heathens went farther conſtantly preach the ſame doctrine to 
than this, and from the viſible inequality their converts. That the Yay is ap- 
 wherewith happineſs and miſery were pointed, in which he ſhall judge the world 
diſpenſed in this life, ventured to infer in righteouſneſs, That we muſt all receive 
a future Rate, in which the Divine Juſtice the things done in our body, according to 


would ſet all theſe irregularities right, hat wve have done, whether it be 26d ow 
" F | ek 5 awhet | 


— 


_ | 


Whatſoever we ſows that all we. alſo 


reap; which he more fully explains in 


the words immediately following: He 


that foweth to the fleſb, ſhall of the fleſh 
reap corruption ; and be that ſoweth to the 
. ſhall 

c a 
This view is indeed the great prin- 
ciple and foundation of chriſtian obedi- 
ence; and, if we take away the certainty 
of this proſpect, the Goſpel will ſcarce 
have any motive engaging enough to re- 


commend it univerſally to the choice and 


ractice of mankind. St. Paul himſelf 
Las acknowledged, that if in this life 
only aue had hope, wwe were of all men moſt 


miſerable, And though theſe words are- 


enerally thought, and no doubt were, 
ken with a. ſpecial regard -to thoſe 
trials of contempt and perſecution, to 
which that age of the church was pecu- 
harly ks yet if there were no cer- 
tain proſpe& of retribution in another 
life, I. cannot ſee why this concluſion 
might not be farther extended to many 
other inſtances of human conduct: ler ws 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

It is true, we may very properly argue 
againſt the exceſſes of vice from the 
temporal inconveniences that are conſe- 
quent to them; but yet a man may be 
temperate even in vice itſelf, and break 
through a great part of the reſtraints of 
the Goſpel, without being expoſed to 
thoſe inconveniences z for it is not only 
the exceſs that we are there forbid, but 
even the moſt moderate uſe of an unlaw- 
ful pleaſure. And were we in any age 
to recommend the duties of the Goſpel, 
from the merely phyſical and natural con- 
ſequences of human actions, I am afraid 
we ſhould very difficultly perſuade men 
that there was more wiſdom or pleaſure 
in the ſeverities of mortification, or the 
reſtraints of ſelf-denial, thay in ſuch a 
purſuit of our (intereſts, or ' gratification 
of our appetites, as neither leſſens our 
reputation, impairs our health, nor diſ- 
compoſes the mind, which yet may be 
very inconſiſtent with the precepts of 
chriſtianity. . | 

There is indeed one preſent conſe- 
quence of virtue, from which the mi- 
niſters of religion may very forcibly re- 


commend it in every inſtance of duty, 


and which is infinitely an overbalance to 


* 
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of the ſpirit reap life ever- 


Sea, It; 


gements of ſenſual ; 
and that is, that peace and — 
which ſpri gs up. in the mind upon dhe 
conſcience of having obeyed a commay 
of God. But the pleaſure of this . 
flection lies in the encouragement it gives 
us to hope for the favour of God, and 
the rewards of immortality : fo that, 
properly ſpeaking, this motive is ng 
merely temporal, but includes the pro- 
ſpect of a future retribution, and derive 
all its force from the expeRation it gives 
us of the divine munificence in that ay: 
in ſum, this is a motive which alone is 
capable of determining a rational being 
acting by foreſight, and conſcious of im. 
mortality : this is what the wiſdom of 
God has thought fit to apply to the 
hopes and fears of men as the ſanction 
of his laws; the threats and promiſe 
contained in this are- agreeable to his 
Juſtice, conſiſtent with his mercy, and 
therefore what we muſt expect his vera. 
city will certainly fulfil ; which is the 
ſecond particular I propoſed to -ſpeak 
to. And, | 

. 1ſt, This determination is agreeable 
to the Divine Juſtice, The perfections 
of the Deity (as I obſerved) neceſſarily 
imply a ſovereign dominion over his 
creatures, and this dominion muſt conſiſt 
in an authority to preſcribe laws to their 
conduct, and exact obedience to thoſe 
laws: and ſince a law without ſanCtions 
differs nothing from an advice, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the divine laws fhould be 
armed with ſuch penalties and rewards as 
may be ſufficient to engage the ob- 
ſervance of rational creatures: theſe L 
told you were, and it was neceſſary they 
ſhould be, future and eternal, and ſuch 
has God expreſsly revealed to. our hopes 
and fears in the Goſpel ; and that his 
Juſtice is bound ſtrictly to execute theſe 
is evident, becauſe it is what he has 
obliged himſelf in a covenant to do; 
and the omiſſion of it will leave no dif- 
ference between him wha ſerves God, 
and him who ſerves him not. And 
though human juſtice many times does 
and ought to remit ſomething of thoſe 
penalties it has affixed to its laws; be- 
cauſe no human wiſdom can foreſee all 
thoſe circumſtances which may extenuate 
the guilt of an action, and excuſe the 
perſon from the crime intended to be 
reformed ; yet the Divine Juſtice, me. 


all the 


airy) 


= -; 

biect to none of theſe imperfections, 
ee be thus obliged to alrer his de- 
rminations,\ or reverſe the ſentence he 
48 pronounced. Infinite wiſdom has 
ready weighed and conſidered every 
ble circumſtance of the actions of 
nen; he has known from all eternity 
doch his own and our works, and there- 
bre nothing new can poſſibly intervene, 
hich might make it juſt or neceſſary for 
him to change his reſolution, or alter 
tie thing that is gone out of his lips. 
And as an impartial execution of the 
divine laws is thus agreeable to his 
juſtice, ſo f 

2dly, It is abundantly conſiſtent with 
his mercy. Though the actions of God, 
whoſe ways are not as our ways, nor bis 
thoughts as our thoughts, are ſometimes 
düffcultly accounted for by us; yet we 
may always be aſſured that in every 
action there is an exact harmony and con- 
currence of all his attributes; and though 
his laws are more immediately expreſſions 
of his wiſdom, juſtice, and authority, 
yet his infinite 8 and mercy were 
equally conſulted in enacting them too. 

o circumſtance, which can plead for the 
compaſſion of the judge, was at that time 
unknown or unconſidered by him, and 
ſince it did not prevent the making the 
law, it can be of no more force to pre- 
vent the execution of it. But, to con- 
vince ourſelves of the conſiſtency of his 
Juſtice with his goodneſs and mercy, let 
us farther reflect on the eaſineſs of thoſe 
performances, by which we may attain 
the propoſed reward, and avoid the pe- 
nalties threatened to diſobedience. Had 
God propoſed terms of his favour above 
our abilities to perform, we might then 
with ſome reaſon have reſented his laws 
as a barbagous inſult on the weakneſs of 
his creatures, Or had he made the ordi- 
nary ſtanding conditions of avoiding his 
threatened diſpleaſure, the ſubmitting to 
a life of miſery and torment, and re- 


even upon theſe terms our duty would 
have been 'the wiſeſt and moſt rational 
choice; yet the infirmities of our nature 
would hardly forbear complaining of his 
infinite power, if this were the general 


condition of the ſervice required by God. 
But how great ſoever the penalties are 
he threatens to the breach of his laws, 
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nouncing all preſent happineſs, though 


ſtate of duty, the conſtant and natural 
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yet if the performances. by which t 
—5 be 244 are 1 
our nature, and generally conſiſtent even 
with our preſent intereſt, no one can 
complain of hardſhip in the law, or an 
unreaſonable ſeverity in the author of it. 
Now what is there in all the ordinary 
duties of chriſtianity, which is above the 
common abilities of man to form 
And how few are the inſtances in which 
it is not our temporal intereſt to comply 
with its commands? Has God propoſed 
any truth to. our faith, without ſufficient 
arguments to induce our aſſent? or has 
he enjoined any duty on our practice, 
which wiſe and good men have not in all 
ages recommended, from ſome imme- 
diate advantages conſequent to the. per- 
formance? Even the ſevereſt duties of 
religion have the preſent encouragement 
of a ſatisfied conſcience, and a joyful 
aſſurance of being rewarded with a diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſhare of glory. Theſe. are 
ſupports which can reconcile us evenwith 
delight to the greateſt diſtreſſes of obe- 
dience, can make the confeſſor triumph 
in bonds, and the martyr in flames. 
And, what is yet a farther argument of 
the divine compaſſion to our weakneſs, 
he has provided us with a ready and ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance in the graces of his Holy 
Spirit, which can make us equal, and 
even ſuperior to all the difficulties of obe- 
dience. So that after all our objections 
and complaints, we muſt at laſt be forced 
to acknowledge, that the Lord is righteous 
in all bis ways, and holy in all his works; 
that as is his majeſty, ſo is his mercy. 
He requires no more from us than. our 
own capacity and the aſſiſtance of his 
Spirit will enable us to perform; and 
wherever we unavoidably fall ſhort of the 
ſtrictneſs of the precept, he has com- 
paſſion on our infirmities, and allows us 
to renew ourſelves by repentance, and 
reinſtate ourſelves in his fayour again. 
Now theſe are terms of happineſs ſo eaſy, 
ſo juſt, and ſo reaſonable, ſo agreeable to 
the goodneſs and compaſhon of God, 
that no penalties can be too ſevere. for 
thoſe who refuſe to comply with them. 
Upon what pretence can men expect to 
eſcape, if they neglect ſo great and withal 
ſo attainable a ſalvation ? 

Since therefore the laws of God are 
enacted with ſo much juſtice, and yer 
tempered with ſo much mercy, what ei 

er 
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ther have we to expect but that he ſhould. 


invariably execute that ſentence he has 
pronounced on all the actions of men, 
that Whatever we ſow, that ſhould we 

reap. God is not a man that he ſhould 
lie, or as the fon of man 3 re- 

bath he polen, and not per- 
* it? And ſince, "i ſhewed delire, 


God has plainly and clearly revealed this' 


to the expectations of men, we 
= without reflefting upon his truth 
and fincerity imagine he can change his 
decree, or 4 ſo expreſs a decla- 
ration. And he who can underſtand ſo 
important a part of the laws as the 
ſanQion, with ſuch a liberty of interpret- 
ation, as if God deſigned by the ſeverity 
of the expreſſion only to ſtrike a terror 
into his creatures, and never intended 
ſtrictly to execute the penalties he threat- 
ened, may eaſily interpret away the force 
of the whole law, and diſpenſe. with the 
obligation of every precept of it. But 
this will be to 2 chriſtianity as a 
fable and a fiction, and not a meaſure of 
human actions, and a ſtandard of our 


' obedience to God. 


The pleas, by which men delude 
themſelves into expectations inconſiſtent 
with this doctrine, I ſhall particularly 
conſider in ſome farther reflections on 
this ſcripture. I ſhall at preſent intreat 
you to agree with me in this concluſion 
from what has been ſaid, that the day is 
appointed in which God will judge every 


action of men in righteouſneſs. Let us 
not amuſe ourſelyes with vain perſuaſions, 


that he will remit any thing of the ſtrict- 
neſs of his precepts, or act with more in- 
dulgence to fin than he has promiſed. 
Let us be convinced that the ways of 
God are equal, and our ways unequal. 
He has ſet open the gate of life, and 
invited us to enter in. He has plainly 
directed us in the way that leads to it, 
and offers us the aſſiſtance of his Spirit in 
all the difficulties of the journey: and if 
we miſtarry under ſo many advantages, 
our blood muſt be upon on our own head, 
and we muſt blame only ourſelves for our 
damnation. Which God of his infinite 
mercy give us all grace ſeriouſly to lay to 
heart in this our day; to whom, &c. * 


— 
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reflect on himſelf, to compare his lite 
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SERMON XXI. 


The Duty and Advantages of fre 
Recollection. W 


PSAL. exix. 59, 60. 
When I thought on my ways I turned my feet 
unto thy teſtimonies. 


I made haſte and delayed not to keep th 
mandments, N N 


IN this Pſalm the holy writer ſets him. 

ſelf to recollect, and bring together 
as it were into one view, the experiences 
of his whole life. He delivers to us x 
ſyſtem of ſpiritual wiſdom, the reſult of 
long and juſt obſervation upon his own 
and other men's conduct: concluſions of 
the greateſt uſe and improvement to al 
who ſhall duly attend to them. He be. 


gins with err in general the yi. 5 
om and happineſs of thoſe who go E 
ſteadily on in the ways of duty, undi. 
verted by the numerous temptations t: WM 
which human life is expoſed. He then 7 
profeſſes the fervent zeal, the earnet Wa 
and fincere devotion of his own heart to 
the ſervice of God ; With my whole heart 
(faith he) have I fought thee, O let me nt 
ewander from thy commandments. He goes 
on. to recount the. excellencies and per- 
fections of the divine law, the eſteem and 
veneration it deſerves, how agreeable it 
was to the holineſs of that Being who pre- 
{ſcribed it, how admirable its directions, 
how conducive to the happineſs of man 
to whom it was preſcribed. From theſe 
conſiderations of the law he was led to 


and actions with this law. And the 
happy effect which this revie wrought 
in him he obſerves in the words before 
us, When, Fc. From this example of 
the holy Pſalmiſt I ſhall obſerve, 


Firſt, How proper an act of reaſon, 
how neceſſary a duty of religion it 1 
for every man ſometimes to recollec 
himſelf, and attentively to think on his 
Ways. ' LOA 

Secondly, How great ſpiritual advan- 
tages the practice of this duty will bring 
with it. | 


Firſt, It is a 7 N act of reaſon, 2 
neceſſary duty of religion, for every man 
| | ſometumes 


ime to FeeolleR himſelf, ＋ atten 
ink on his ways: for this pur- 
— man wth this noble fa. 
ty of reaſon, that it might be his l 
4 his guide, enable him to diſtinguiſh 
tween and evil, and direct his 
tions to the attajning the one, and 
oiding the other. This is his privilege 
bore the brute creatures, who tread on 
x line with little regard to paſt or fu- 
ife, that he can look forward and back- 
yard, compare his paſt and reſent con- 
vt with the r rule of his actions, 
ad conſider the tendency and conſe- 
wences of them. To enable us the 
better to form this j ent, to the weak 
nd imperfect light of our fallen reaſon, 
od has added the clear difcovery of re- 
Welation, which diſtinctly aſcertains the 
eaſures of duty, and acquaints us with 
he proper determined event of our con- 
auct. For theſe great advantages we are 
xccountable to God, and it will be our fin 
f we negle& the improvement of them. 
It becomes our bounden duty to attend to 
he light that ſhines round us; and it is 
of infinite concern to us to hye up to its 
Mrection; and, in order to that, to keep 
he holy rule of our duty always before 
s, and adjuſt our actions to it. And 
ſince, among the variety of temporal 


us are apt to grow remiſs and inattentive 
to our way, the moſt appoſite remedy 1s 
what is here preſcribed: to us, to ſtand 
ſtill ſometimes, and confider whither the 
paths we are in will lead us, whether it 
be neceſſary for us to turn back again, 
and ſet out anew from the point. whence 
we have deviated; or, if we are in the 
right way, whether more vigour and ap- 
plication be not requiſite to bring us to 
the end of our journey, and aſſure our 
title to the hope that is ſet before us. 
Without this care and" conſideration, he, 
Who is in a wrong courſe, will o blindly 
on in his error, inſenfible of his danger, 
and incapable of recovery: and he, who 
is in the right way, will be ſo but by 
chance, and want that ſatisfaction and 
applauſe of his own mind, which is the 
greateſt encouragement to perſeverance 
in duty. And as God has enjoined on 
us this duty of pondering our ways, pre- 
pared and „ us for it by fuitable 
faculties, and excited our attention by 
the importance of the intereſt we ſerve 
by it; lo he has appointed conſcience to 
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amuſements that furround us, the beſt of 
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be a perpetual monitor, to remind us of 
ou c comply with it. The 
po artifice of our ſpiritual, enemy is to 
ght hide us from. ourſelves; to amuſe our 


paſſions with a continual ' ſucceſſion of 


pleaſures ; to keep our attention always 
engaged in the purſuit of ſome deluſive 
hantom. of temporal happineſs. But in 
pite of all his aſſiduity, the conſcience, 
even of the moſt careleſs and profligate, 
is not wholly to be filenced. Gar al. 
ties cannot hold out in a continual hurr 
of paſſion : the eagerneſs of defire wil 
unavoidably cool and remit, and con- 
ſcience will then take the advantage of the 
interval, and when all is calm and ſtill 
within will intrude into our retirements, 
and demand our attention. It will re- 
mind ns that we are accountable to a 
Bemg whoſe omniſcience cannot be de- 
ceived, to whom our 'moſt ſecret actions, 
even our very thoughts and deſires, are 
open, who is greater and. more intimate 
to us than our own hearts, and knoweth 
all things; whoſe juſtice we cannot elude, 
whoſe power we cannot reſiſt; who has 
engaged our obedience by wonders of 
love; and has denounced a ſentence 
of irreverſible miſery on the ingratitude 
of the ſinner. . Or, however men may 
be able to ſhift off theſe reflections, and 
ſtupify the mind againſt the impreſſion of - 
them by diverſions and pleaſures, while 
health and youth, quick and ſtrong re- 
turns of appetite make us capable of be- 
ing thus amuſed, yet the melancholy time 
will come when either ſickneſs or age ſhall 
have mortified every capacity of plea- 
ſure, when every appetite ſhall expire and 
naufeate the objects it now doats on. 
Then will conſcience riſe up, and ſet᷑ be- 
fore us all theſe confiderations with an 
importunity not to be reſiſted. Some 
time or other we ſhall be forced to attend 
toits ſuggeſtions, and think on our ways. 
And how much. wiſer a choice is it to 
conſult and adviſe with it as a friend, 
than to ſtay till it appears againſt us with 
the terror and reproaches of an angry 
judge; to think on our ways while we 
can do it with hope and comfort, with a 
truſt in the divine goodneſs, rather than 
defer the neceſſary work till it is obtruded 
upon us with all the agonies of confuſi 
and deſpair,; in ſhort, to conſider 61 
danger while it 1s in our power to prevent 
it, rather than ſleep on in a ſtipid ſecu- 
rity till the evil is come too near to be 
avoided. 


avoided; God, indeed, ſometimes 
ens men out of this lethargy by | 
afflictions; engages. their attention to 
their ways by ſome uneaſy conſequences 
ariſing from them; but while the reflec- 
tion ſtops here, and is carried no farther 
than theſe temporal appendages of ſin, 


- is only the phyfic, but not the cure. 


awak- 


ut when we are carried on to conſider 
this whole life as a ſtate of probation for 
another, to look forward to the conſe- 
quences of our actions in that important 
Rey how far they encourage us to 
hope for the divine favour, or expoſe us 
to. his diſpleaſure in thoſe final allotments 
that await us in another world, we then 
properly think on our ways in a religious 
ſenſe, Theſe are the reflections which 
the example of the Pſalmiſt, the dictates 
of reaſon, and the precepts of religion 
recommend to us, and from which we 
may expect thoſe great ſpiritual advan- 
tages aſcribed to them in my text. 

hich I proceed, 

©. Secondly, To conſider : f 
I ben I thought on my ways (faith he), 
I turned my feet unto thy teftimonies. 
' T1 made haſte, and delayed not to keep thy 
commandments. 
"The firſt effect of this reflection was, 
it raiſed in him a reſolution to amend his 
-ways, to change his courſe of life, and 
be careful that his future actions ſhould 
be better conformed to the will of God. 
And, 2dly, it quickened him to an imme- 
diate and perfect execution of this holy 
purpoſe; he delayed not the time to keep 
This commandments. And, . 
- 1K, It is ſcarce poſſible for a rational 
being intent on happineſs to have before 
him in preſent conſideration the laws of 
God, the penalties and rewards annexed 
to them, the tendency and event of hu- 
man actions declared and determined by 
them, and at the ſame time to obſerve in 
his own life a contradiction to thoſe laws, 
a conduct threatened with the heavieſt 
inflictions of divine anger, without ſome 
check upon his ſpirits, ſome remorſe for 
the evil of his ways. He cannot but 
pauſe a little, and ſtop ſhort in his courſe, 
and conſider how he may eſcape the ter- 
rors of that proſpect which is opened be- 
fore him. Men, indeed, immerſed in 
ſenſe, and entangled in the bondage of 
long habits of ſin, will ſtrive hard to ſhift 
off the force of theſe reflections; but 
the only way they can do it is by divert- 
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give reſt to his foul, And as ſuch fe- 


4 


ing the attention to ſome other ; 
amuſing themſelves with compan 
ſure, or buſineſs, ſome 


ny 
ut or 

that will keep the mind warm 1 
gaged, will hurry it away from 
and not ſuffer it to dwell long on theb 
domeſtic confiderations. If they are ſe. 
riouſly attended to, their effect can hardy 
be avoided : for man cannot will or . 
fire evil as evil, chooſe a greater eil y 
decline a leſs, or prefer a trifling goody 
an infinitely greater, when he difti 
perceives the value of each. Now the 
infinite diſparity between eternal miſery 
and a tranſient uneaſineſs, between eve. 
laſting happineſs and the preſent ſatis. 
tions of ſenſe, is too obvious and apparent 
to admit a deliberate compariſon. Tbeſ 
important proſpects muſt be entirely re. 
moved out of ſight, the eye muſt be take 
off from them, and fixed wholly on thoſe 
temporal ſcenes, before it can be de. 
ceived into a preference of them; and 
conſequently there wants nothing but die 
attention to determine our choice to vir. 
tue and religion. Hence it is, tha 
wicked men are repreſented in Scripture, 
as men who forget God; who have no 
uncerſtanding ; conſider not their ways; 
neither is God in all their thoughts. If 
he was, if they truly reflected on his ma- 
jeſty, juſtice, and power, conſidered their 
ways, and compared them with his laws, 
and remembered the eternal penalties of 
diſobeying them, it could not but awaken 
them to reſolutions of piety and repent- 
ance. The hardieſt ſinner, when he ſecs 
hell open before him, and that the paths 
in which he walks lead directly into the 
mouth of it, cannot but ſhrink and retire 
from the terrible proſpect. If he has am 
hopes left of eſcaping, he will turn his 
feet, endeavour to retrieve his error, and 
regain the ways of duty and ſalvation. 
Something of this impreſſion every mat 
feels in Fimſelf proportionable to the 
miſtakes and failings which appear in his 
conduct, whenever he ſeriouſly reviews 
his life. He who is moſt perfect among 
us will find ſomething wanting, _—_— 
to be corrected by his future care, an 
undone by repentance : but on him who 
has offended much, the impreſſion will be 

et ſtronger ; the unpardoned load will 
lie heavy upon him; and, unlefs he be 
hardened paſt recovery, will drive him 
for refuge to that duty which alone can 


flecton 
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flection on our ways will convince all, in 

whom, the ſeeds of grace are not utterly 

extinguiſhed, of the _ neceſſity of re- 
ntance 3 o, 


net uty. He who, by a reflection 


n his life, is convinced of the danger he 
fag —— his ſins, and the neceſſity of 
repentance to reſcue him from it, wants 
only one thought farther to engage him 
without delay to addreſs himſelf to that 
work. Let him but duly conſider the 
uncertainty of the time allotted him for 
that neceſſary performance, and a day, 
an hour, will appear too long to defer it. 
For can he who has before him in diſtinct 
view the infinite hazard to which his 
ſoul is expoſed by his fins, who perceives 
that if he is called before his Judge in 
that unpardoned ſtate, he 1s undone to 
all eternity, and obſerves that there 1s 
nothing between him and this fatal irre- 
trie vable event, but that thin partition of 
an human life, can he ſleep under the 
terror of ſuch a thought, and leave his 
all, his very hopes of happineſs to ſo 
dreadful. an uncertainty? Theſe re- 
fleftions will unavoidably ariſe and pre- 
ſent themſelves to the ſinner, whenever 
he attentively conſiders his ways, the 
nature and conſequences of his actions; 
and he muſt be loſt to all ſenſe and deſire 

heaven, or fear of hell, who can ſtu- 
pify his mind againſt the impreſſions 
them, They, whoſe office leads them to 
attend the beds of ſickneſs, ſee in daily 
examples how irreſiſtibly theſe reflections 
perſuade to preſent repentaace, when the 
near apprehenſion of death forces men 
to attend to them. Now whenever they 
are equally preſent to us, they wall 
equally influence our. reſolutions; and 
conſequently there wants nothing but 
thought and conſideration to give them 
the ſame effect at any other time, as they 
are found to have when the terrors of 
death ſtand before us. It will farther 
occur to the ſinner in the train of theſe 
Wrefletions, that if he ſtifles his preſent 
convictions, and reſiſts the preſent mo- 
tions of grace, his recovery will become 
more difficult; the impreſſion will be 
weaker in the next return, and more 
ealily over-ruled by the deluſions of fin : 
that if he goes on in fin after this check 
and ie of conſcience, his guilt 
vil be aggravated not only by the repe- 
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ly, It will with the ſtrongeſt 1 
oy ade the immediate diſpatch - 
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tition of his crimes, but by the light, 


the convictions, the calls of grace againſt 
which he will offend ; that in the dif. 
\eaſes of the ſoul,” as well as thoſe of the 


Body, a relapſe is generally more dan- 


7 than the firſt approach of the 


Aiſtemper: that if he hardens himſelf 


againſt his preſent convictions, and pro- 
ceeds to heap ſin upon ſin, God may 
juſtly be provoked to withdraw his grace, 
and leave him to go on without thought 
or reflection, till he comes to the brink 
of the pit, and ſhall have neither ſpace 
nor ability to eſcape. Theſe are re- 
flections cloſely linked and connected to 
each other; and whenever the ſinner at- 
tentively thinks on his ways, they will 
unavoidably ariſe and preſent themſelves 
to his mind : and if any arguments can 
engage him to make haſte and ſet imme- 
diately about his repentance, theſe muſt 
prevail; if he is inſenſible to theſe, his 
caſe is deſperate, there remains nothing 
farther to be offered, from which better 
ſucceſs can be hoped for. In truth, all 
the deluſions by which men cheat them- 
ſelves into a delay of this great work 
will be found, when traced to their prin- 
ciple, to proceed from inattention to 
our own conduct; the reflection on guilt 
1s burdenſome and uneaſy ; and there. 
fore we change the ſcene as faſt as we 
can, and will not ſuffer the mind to 
dwell upon it. We defer the conſi- 
deration of our ways, and in conſequence 
of that defer our repentance. 

Upon the whole, then, may appear 
the wiſdom of the advice here tuggetted 
to us in the example of the Pſalmiſt; of 
what importance it is to think on our 
ways, to ſtand ſtill ſometimes and make 
an eſtimate of our ſtate, and attentively 
examine our conduct by the laws of God. 
Great are the advantages which even the 
beſt men will receive from ſuen applica- 
tions. They will, hereby be refreſhed 
with that ſpiritual pleaſure wich ariſes 
to the mind from the appreba ion of our 
own actions: they will be en bled to go 
on with comfort and chrerfulneſs; to 
judge of their own. proficiencies; whe- 
ther they have duly improved under the 
means of grace afforded them, and 
preſſed forward, with that alacrity they 
ought, to the high mark of their calling. 
They will hence be aſſiſted to confirm 
and ftrengthen the weak parts of their 
virtue, to n the approach of the 


enemy, 


— 
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enemy, and guard againſt his tempta- 
tions. But of much greater importance 
is this duty to the ſinner. All the hopes 
of his recovery depend upon it; and 
without it he is undone for eyer. Unleſs 
he conſiders his ways, he will never be 
truly ſenſible of his danger; and unleſs 
he be made ſenſible of his danger, he 
will never think himſelf concerned to 
avoid it. Before he can be induced to 
turn back and retreat, he muſt firſt be 
. to ſuſpend his progreſs; to 

round him, and conſider whither 
he is going. If he can but be prevailed 
on thus far, he will hardly be able to 
reſiſt the motives of converſion. Sin 
cannot ſtand the teſt of conſideration; the 
deluſive charms it puts on may deceive 
us while we are hurried on by the vio- 
lence of our paſſions, and do not give 
ourſelves leiſure to examine the cheat ; 
but if we ſtop our courſe, and bring the 
object into light, and under an. attentive 
view, the thin diſguiſe immediately falls 
off; it then appears to us in its proper 
deformity, the reproach of our reaſon, 
an evil the moſt deſtructive to the pre- 
fent and future intereſts of our nature. 
We ſhall wonder at the folly of our 
choice, and deteſt what we have before 
purſued with ſo much fondneſs and ap- 
plication. But if this duty of conſidera- 
tion be neglected, the finner is led 
thoughtleſs on from one ſtage of life to 
another, till he is gone too far to make 
his retreat, till the dreadful ſcene of 
vengeance opens to him at once, and he 
ſees nothing behind him but unpardoned 
guilt, and nothing before him but miſery 
and deſpair. 

And no time can recommend itſelf 
with more fitneſs for this duty than when 
we are preparing our ſouls to meet the 
Lord at his holy table, and renew our 
covenant of obedience with him. We 
ſhould here eſpecially be careful to cleanſe 
and = our heart from all our pollu- 
tions, and in order to that, previouſly to 
ſearch and examine our lives, and in 
proportion to the leiſure and engagements 
of our ſtation abſtract ourſelves from the 
world, and employ ourſelves in a review 
of our ſpiritual conduct. 

A duty thus neceſſary can hardly be 
too frequently attended to by us; the 
oftener we enter into this ſcrutiny of our- 
ſelves the leſs will the burden of it be, 

and the greater the fruit ariſing to us 
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from it. But becauſe what is left to he 
done at any time is too apt to be why 
omitted, it is doubtleſs a very adviſable 
part of ſpiritual wiſdom, to fix certain 
* for this holy exerciſe. 

nd agreeably, the piety of the c 
whoſe rules W are : 7 
tended to aſſiſt and excite a due care of 
our ſpiritual concerns, has appointed ang 
ſet apart certain times of humiliation 
and particularly this holy ſeaſon of Lent 
in which we ſhould abſtract our thought 
from the world, and reviſe our fate tg. 
wards God. The particular defipnation 
of this time Was indeed founded on ſome 
reaſons which now ceaſe, viz. the pre- 
paration of catechumens, by examinatiq 
and the prayers and faſtings of the con. 
gregation, for the public baptiſm « 
Eafter : but though, ſince the genen 
reception of chriſtianity, when almoſt al 
perſons are baptized in infancy, thi 
part of the intention 1s ſuperſeded ; je 
the inſtitution had manifeſtly a double 
view, and regarded as well the fpiritul 
improvement of each member of the 
congregation, as the benefit derived 
from their prayers to the catechumens, 
Theſe private advantages of the infi. 
tution remain ſtill a good reaſon for out 
complance with it. 

The mere bodily exerciſe indeed d 
abſtaining from particular meats or the 
like, the Apoſtle has determined to prof 

le; and perhaps has no farther mori 
uſe, than as the practice of denying our 
inclinations in ſmall things, may be 2 
Rep towards the government of ourſelve 
in greater. It is certain that if the r. 
ligion of the obſerver terminates in the 
bare act of ſuch reſtraint, it is of 10 
value at all in the fight of God; a 
if the reſtraint reaches no farther tha 
ſome particular gratification, while al 
others are indulged, the penance is 0 
ſight, that it cannot deſerve ſo much 
as the name of mortification, But 1 
general uniform abſtinence, an av 
cation of our paſſions from the entet- 
tainments of ſenſe, confining all our appe- 
tites of pleaſure to ſtraiter and narrow! 
limits than we may at other times ino: 
cently allow them, is certainly an exercit 
that very much fits and difpoſes us ft 
thofe thoughts and reflections, whence 5 
true ſpiritual improvement will ariſe b 
us. When we have called off the m 


from all foreign amuſements, we ſhal 
| mor 
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more at leiſure to attend to what paſſes at 
home; be able without interruption to 
call to remembrance, and ponder her 
ways, and weigh every action in the ba- 
lance of the ſanctuary; to obſerve what 
error wants to be reQified, what luſt to 
be ſubdued, what infirmity to be ſtrength- 
ened, and what virtue to be improved. 
This is the proper obſervance of that 
humiliation which 1s preſcribed to us; 
and if we thus employ this time of godly 
ſorrow, and bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, our labour will be rewarded 
with peace of ſoul and ſpiritual joy. The 
triumphs of victory will attend our con- 
queſt over fin, and the moſt difficult paths 
of duty will be rendered ſmooth and eaſy, 
while our hopes are ſupported with _the 
promiſes of God, and a filial confidence 
in his favour. - | 

To which God of his infinite mercy 
give us grace to entitle ourſelves, for the 


ake of Jeſus Chriſt our Mediator and 
Redeemer. Amen. | 


SERMON XXIII. 


The Neceſſity of a cheerful Obedi- 
ence to the Divine Will, 


MATT. vi. 10. 
Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 


Pvt petition of that perfect form 
of prayer, which our Lord has pre- 
ſcribed to the devotions of his diſci- 
ples, contains ſo noble a direction of the 
ſoul to God, and ſo juſt a comprehenſion 
of what a creature ſhould deſire of his 
Creator, that our thoughts can at no 
time be better employed to every pur- 
poſe of religion, than in a ſerious and 
deliberate conſideration of what we are 
there commanded to offer. | 
And that ſpirit of impatience and diſ- 
content, of ambition, revenge, and pro- 
faneneſs, which too viſibly reigns among 
us at this day, calls upon every true 


S chriſtian to addreſs his Father which is in 


heaven, with a peculiar warmth and fer- 
vency, in the petition I now recommend 
to your meditations. It is God alone 
who can govern the unruly wills and af- 
fections of men. It 1s the holy influence 
of thoſe graces we are here taught -to 


pray for, which muſt aſſuage the malice, 
compoſe the paſſions, and enliven the de- 
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votions of men, and reftore peace and 
religion to a thoũghtleſs and divided 
world. I ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt your 
devotions in the daily uſe of this petition, 
by conſidering, 


I. What it is we requeſt of God when 
we pray that his will, cc. | | 

II. I ſhall ſhew the reaſonableneſs and 
neceſlity of offering this petition. 

III. The happineſs that will attend 
ſuch a frame and diſpoſition of ſoul as our 
Lord in theſe words commands us to 
pray for. And, 


I. Let us conſider what it is we requeſt 
of God, when we pray that his will may, 
&c. 

To underſtand this, it will be of uſe to 
us to conſider the will of God as it is 
commonly diſtiaguiſhed into the will of 
his providence, and the will of his laws. 

The will of his providence are thoſe 
eternal counſels of his wiſdom, by which 
every action and movement of nature, 
and all the various events and revolutio: s 
of human affairs are ordered and diſpoſed. 
The fame Almighty Spirit which ſpake 
the word, and 1t was made, continues 
ſtill to ſupport, conduct, and animate the 
whole frame; even thoſe works of nature 
which ſeem to us the moſt variable and 
contingent, all obey his direction and ap- 
pointment ; Fire and hail, ſnow and va- 
pours, and even winds and florms fulfil his 
word. And all that appears to us ſo for- 
tuitous in the public affairs of kingdoms, 
or the more private events of human life; 
all that we are ſo ready to account for 
from the ſkill, the paſſions, or the negli- 
gence of men, are but the execution of 
the divine counſels. 'The ſcheme is laid, 
and every ſtep of it wrought out by a 
ſuperior direction; and what we call for- 
tune, chance, or fate, here below, has 
another name above, and is there called 
the power, the wiſdom, and the provi- 
dence of God, 

Now with regard to this will of his 
providence, we are in this petition taught 
to pray, that God would diſpoſe our 
ſouls to be entirely reſigned to his ap- 
pointments: that whenever, by any un- 
expected direction of the works of nature, 
he ſhall fruſtrate the labour of our hands, 
and defeat our ſchemes of ſucceſs and 
happineſs, we may ſubmit with meekneſs 
to his holy pleaſure; or whenever divine 


juſtice ſhall inflict any national calamity 


Q 2. on 
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on the ſins of the people, or whatever 
private or perſonal affliction ſhall at any 
time befal us, we may be able to calm 
our paſſions' and compoſe the reluctances 
of nature, and ſubmit our own will to 
the divine, with the reſignation of old 
Eli: It is the Lofd, let him do whatſoever 
feems good unto him. 

In this requeſt, we particularly pray 
for thoſe graces and virtues which have 
a more eſpecial tendency to diſpoſe us to 
this reſignation to Providence; ſuch as, 

- 1, Humility, which corre&s every 
arrogant thought, and mortifies all our 
preſumptuous claims of favour from hea- 
ven; reminds us of our own demerits, 
and convinces us, that the leaſt bleſſings 


' we receive are-greater than the beſt of 


us deſerve. | 

2dly, Content, or an eaſy unaſpiring 
temper, which reſts ſatisfied with its pre- 
ſent ſhare of the bounties of Providence ; 
neither envies the more liberal allotments 
of other men, nor repines at its own. 

3dly, Patience, and a cheerful ſubmiſ- 
ſion to whatever pains and afflictions we 
are at any time called to ſuffer. And, 
Laſtly, A quiet ſubjection to the au- 
thority, a full truſt in the goodneſs, the 
wiſdom, and the promiſes of God : theſe 
are virtues of ſo cloſe an affinity and con- 
nexion, that one of them can hardly ſub- 
fiſt without the other, and are all of them 
neceſſary to form and perfect that reſig- 
nation to Providence, that entire ſubjection 
of our own will to the will of God, which 
we are here taught to pray for. Not 
that it is unlawful for us ſo far to conſult 
our own defires as to requelt ſuch events 
and diſpoſitions of Providence as cach 
ſhall apprehend moſt conducive to his 
own happineſs; becauſe otherwiſe we 
muſt exclude all temporal bleſſings from 
the ſubje& of human petitions ; the fick 


muſt not pray for health, the poor for re- 


lief, nor the afflicted for eaſe ; but the 
temper required of us in this petition is, 
that we requeſt theſe bleſſings with an 
entire ſubmiſſion to the will of God: that 
though the event we aſk for may ſeem to 
us moſt agreeable to our happineſs, yet 
to refer ourſelves wholly to the divine 
wiſdom; and if any other determination 
ſhall appear to him either fitter far us, 
or more ſubſervient to the ends of his pro- 
vidence, and the promotion of h's glory, 
to acquieſce, and even rejoice in the exe- 


cution of his will But beſides this will 
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of his providence; we obſerved that thi, 


petition comprehended alſo, 

2dly, The will of his laws, or, that 
ſyſtem of rules and precepts, whether na. 
tural or revealed, which God has pre. 


ſcribed to the actions of men; and more 


| 2 that moſt perfect declaration 
0 


his will vouchſafed to mankind in the 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, With regard tg 
this will, we here pray, that God would 
enable us to walk according to the rule 
ſet before us, and be perfect in every 
good word and work: that he would 
ſtrengthen all our infirmities, mortify our 
luſts, ſubdue our ſpiritual enemies, and 
ſupply us with ſuch a meaſure of his 
grace as may deliver us from the bondage 
of our own corruption, and make us equal 
to the difficulties of obedience, 

2dly, As we are bound not only to 
obey the divine law ourſelves, but allo to 
recommend, as far as we are able, the 
ſame obſervances to others, ſo we are 
here taught to pray, that this ſubmiſlion 
to the will, and obedience to the laws, 
of God, may univerſally prevail through 
the whole carth ; that the ſacred influ- 
ences of his grace may deſcend on the 
hearts and regulate the practice of all 
mankind, And, laſtly, that this obedi- 
ence to the will of God on earth may be 
as near to the perfection of that ſervice 
which is paid him in heaven, as the in- 
firmities of human nature will permit: 
that the ſame zeal and alacrity to do his 
will, the ſame cheerful, conſtant, and 
univerſal devotion of the heart to his ſer- 
vice may appear in the conduct of men, 
as inſpires thoſe ſacred miniſters of his 
will above, and equally perfects the obe- 
dience and the happineſs of heaven. 

The. reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of 
offering this petition to God is the ſe- 
cond thing I propoſed to conſider. 
And, firſt, No temper or diſpoſition of 
mind can more properly become a rational 
creature, than that reſignation to the wil- 
dom and providence of God we are here 
taught to expreſs and deſire. Can it 
confiſt with the humility of a creature io 
expoſtulate on the counſels of the A- 


mighty, and give rules to the Governor 


of the world ? Shall man eſpecially, ſhall 
animated duſt and aſhes, the loweſt of all 
intelligent beings, who depends on the 
favour of God for every moment's ſub- 
ſiſtence, for every pulſe of life, ſhall he. 
take upon him to argue w.th his Maker, 


and 


* 
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and preſeribe to him how he ſhall order 
the works of his own hands ? 7 
God has moſt expreſly aſſerted his 
right to do whatſoever he pleaſes in hea- 
yen and in earth, and aſſured us that it is 
he who preſides over nature : that in all 
ker works ſhe moves by his direction and 
obeys his commands: that it is he who 
weighs kingdoms in the balance, and 
diſpoſes the affairs of nations : that the 
wills and paſſions of men, and even the 
kearts of the greateſt princes are in his 
hand, and that he turns them as the ri- 
vers of water: that every event of hu- 
man life comes to paſs by his ſpecial ap- 
pointment : that affliction does not ſpring 


EE from the ground, nor trouble from the 


duſt, but that it is he who viſits the 
offences of men with rods, and their fins 
with ſcourges. And as this ſupremacy 
of Providence is a juſt foundation for the 
worſhip of his creatures, ſo it is equally 
an argument for their ſubmiſſion to his 
will in the government of the world. 
But this diſpoſition will appear eſpecially 
reaſonable, if we reflect that God is a 
Being of infinite wiſdom, ſees the moſt 
remote trains and conſequences of things 
of which we are ignorant: that we may be 
fooliſhly requeſting our own ruin; and 
that he may moſt effectually conſult our 
happineſs by denying our moſt paſſionate 
deſires. | | 
That his moſt ſevere diſpenſations are 
conducted by unerring juſtice, and that 
we may always ſecurely depend on him 
that his anger will never be over-pro- 
portioned to the demerit of our fins; 
that if at any time he ſuffers affliction to 
fall in a more diſtinguiſhed meaſure on 
men of virtue and pizty, it is intended 
as the means, to convey ſome ſpiritual 
favour to them of infinitely greater va- 
lae; that, lafly, his gocdneſs and bene- 
volence to his creatures appear in every 
work of nature and providence ; that 
man eſpecially has been diſtinguiſhed by 


the moſt eminent marks of his favour by 


a moſt affectionate proviſion for his ſup- 
port in this life, and directed by the moſt 
amazing inſtances of love to the attain- 
ment of a better: and therefore, if we 
{ſeriouſly reflect on our own weakneſs, ig- 
norance, and paſſion ; how unfit we are 
to lay the ſchemes of Providence, and 
adjuſt the various intereſts of the world, 
and even to judge what is moſt for our 
own happineſs, what more prudent and 
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reaſonable requeſt can we make for our- 
ſelves, than that a Being equal to the 
mighty province, a Being infinitely wiſe, 
juſt, and good, and diſpoſed to do bet- 
ter for us than we are able either to aſk 
or think, that this God would execute 
his own will, and difpoſe of us and our 
concerns as ſhould ſeem good in his 
eyes. | 

It has been objected to this doctrine 
by ſome ancient * ſceptics, and from 
them taken up by ſome modern + ene- 


. mies of religion, that God in the works 


of nature acts only by a general will. 
That he has eſtabliſhed the great machine 
upon certain and unalterable laws of 
motion, which it invariably purſues in a 
regular ſueceſſion of cauſes and effects. 
That even the ſeveral events of human 
affairs flow from neceſſary and unchange- 
able cauſes, and are in every inſtance to 
be accounted for as unavoidable conſe- 
quences of the paſſions, the ſkill, or the 
power of the agents. That therefore 
this eſtabliſhed will of Providence al- 
ways 1s and always muſt be executed 
without interruption. And conſequently 
it is abſurd and impertinent in us to trou- 
ble ourſelves with praying for that, which 


will equally come to paſs Whether we pray 


for it or not. 

To this it may be ſufficient to anſwer 
in defence of our uſing this petition, that 
the objection proceeds upon a miſtaken 
ſenſe of it, by which no one ever in- 
tended to requeſt that God might be able 
to execute his own pleaſure, but that we 
may by his grace be enabled to ſubdue 
our own weak and paſſionate deſires, and 
ſubmit with a perfect complacency of 
mind to his determinations : a requeſt 
which will always be reaſonable; and 
equally become the devotions of a crea- 
ture whether God acts by a general or by 
particular wills, 

But this objection had a farther view, 
and was intended not” only to diſcounte- 
nance this petition, bur alſo to expoſe all 
prayer for temporal bleſſings as a ridi- 
culous ſuperſtition. For if the works 
and motions of nature and the events of 
Providence are neceſſary and unalter- 
able, to what purpoſe do we pray for a 
particular direction of them in our fa- 
vour? It would lead me too far from m 
ſubject to give a diſtinct anſwer to this 
objection. It might be proved that God 

* Lucian. + Blunt and others, a 
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propoſes moral ends as well as natural in 
the works and events of Providence; that 
the objectors, eſpecially thoſe who pre- 
tend to acknowledge a God, but . 
very unwilling to acknowledge a future 
ſtate, are bliced to confeſs it neceſſary 
he ſhould do ſo, becauſe on that ſuppoſi- 
tion the juſtice of God is bound fo to 
dire& and order the events of this world, 
as they may puniſh the vicious and re- 
ward the virtuous actions of men; and 
ſince this cannot be done by an eſtabliſh- 
ed immutable courſe of events, which 
could never have the nature of pu- 
niſhments and rewards, it follows that 
Providence muſt frequently interpoſe its 
articular direction. But 1 hope it may 
be ſüfficient in a Chriſtian audience to ob- 
ſerve that the Scriptures every where re- 
preſent God as acting by particular wills, 
as immediately influencing the counſels 
and actions, the wills and paſſions of 
men, and by a ſpecial efficacy producing 
every event in the affairs of the world : 
as particularly directing the works of 
nature, promoting or ſuſpending its ope- 
rations by occaſional acts of power, either 
in compliance with the prayers of his 
ſervants, or in executing of his juſtice in 
the government of the world. 
"therefore it is not improper or unreaſon- 
able to pray for fuch events as we ap- 
prehend beſt ſuited to our particular exi- 
gencies: though the ſubmiſſton we owe 
to his authority, and the confidence we 
ought to have in his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, require us to refer ourſelves ulti- 
mately to his good pleaſure, and acqui- 
eſce in whatever event he ſhall think fitteſt 
for us. 
But, ſecondly, Itis alſo highly reaſonable 
that we ſhould pray to God that the will 


of his laws ſhould in the moſt perfect 


manner be obeyed by his creatures. 
This is evident, becauſe it is the moſt 
rational deſire of a creature that the 
glory of his Creator, and his own and 
his neighbour's happineſs, ſhould in the 
moſt effectual manner be promoted. Now 
the glory of God is no way made ſo vi- 
ſible and conſpicuous as by the ready and 
univerſal obedience of his ſubjects. He 
then appears in the majeſty of his king- 
dom, when his authority is acknow- 
ledged, and his commands reverenced 


and obeyed throughout his dominions, 


Had the laws of God, indeed, been mere 
arbitrary impoſitions, the wanton exer- 
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And. 


this petition is not that God would git 


Sec, I. 
ciſe of unlimited 3 had they en. 
joined us a painful ſervitude 1 
any proſpect of a reward to encourage 
our obſervance, though even upon RY. 
terms the ſovereignty of the Author bal 
required us to ſubmit to them, yet the 
duty would have been but heavily con. 
plied with, and men would have beg 
difficultly induced to profeſs ſuch a con. 
placency in the command, as is implieg 
in this petition : but when we obſery, 
that the intention of the divine laws is ty 
lead and conduct us to happineſs, to pra. 
mote the public and private intereſts q 
the world, to preſerve the eaſe and tran. 
quillity of our abode here, and direct u 
to eternal felicity hereafter; with hoy 
grateful a devotion ſhould we addreſs ou 
Heavenly Father, that his will may be 
done on earth, that ſuch kind and mer. 
ciful propoſals may be univerſally con. 
plied with? To which let me add, tha 
this muſt be a requeſt eſpecially accept. 
able to God, as it expreſſes a noble and 
moſt extenſive charity, and conſequent 
is proved alſo reaſonable to us, by all the 
arguments that plead for that virtue; it 
is beſeeching God that all his creatures 
may effectually purſue the methods be 
has preſcribed for their happineſs; and 
in other words, praying for the ſalvation 
of all mankind. But the enemies of re 
ligion have endeavoured to diſcourage 
alſo this petition to the Deity. All that 
we can mean (ſay they) in this petition is 
that God would enable his. creatures to 
obey his laws : now it is implicd in the 
notion of every equitable law, that the 
perſons to whom it is directed ſhould be 
endued with abilities to obey it, and con. 
ſequently it is idle and frivolous to ak 
that of God which we are already pol- 
ſeſſed of. But though man be endued 
with abilities to obey the divine laws, jet 
in the exerciſe of theſe abilities he is not 
a neceſlary but a free and voluntary 
agent; as he can obey, ſo he can all 
difobey. What we therefore pray for in 


any new faculties or powers to the human 
nature, but that he would ſo direct and 
aſſiſt us by his grace in the uſe of tholt 
we already have, that we may a&ualy 
yy with the laws he has preſcribed 
us. 

| That the ſeveral duties he has be. 

quired exceed not human abilities, is eu- 
dent, becauſe they are no more — 
| 216 
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ly been performed by nume- 
+ E of virtue in all ci Bat 
et it is more evident from univerſal ex- 
Ponce that we may tranſgreſs them, 
Eren the beſt and wiſeſt men have felt 
nd lamented a corruption in their nature, 
which their ſtrongeſt reſolutions could not 
entirely ſubdue. The number and va- 
Fiety of temptations we. are expoſed to, 
e ferment and diſorder of our eee 
ad, what religion has farther diſcovered 
bo us, the arts and malice of a ſpiritual 
* enemy, who goes daily about ſeeking 
ich of us he may devour, are circum- 
ances of our danger which abundantly 
convince us of the reaſonableneſs and ne- 
ceflity of this petition, That God would 
ſupport our infirmities, defend us from 
the enemy, and enable us in every in- 
ſtance of duty, both to will and to do ac- 
SE cording to his good pleaſure. But this 
objection is ſtill farther urged, that thoſe 
very difficulties and infirmities which ac- 
count for the neceſſity of our requeſting 
thoſe aſſiſtances from God, which may 
enable us to do his will, are at the ſame 
time an argument, that it is impoſſible 
for us to do it in that perfect manner, in 
which it is done in Heaven; and there- 
fore this circumſtance in the petition 
muſt be allowed an abſurdity, fince it is 
praying for what we confeſs it impoſſible 
for us to receive, But the reply to this 
is very obyious, that in the ſame ſenſe, 
and for the ſame reaſons that our Saviour 


which is in heaven is perfect, we are 
here directed to pray that our obedience 
may be as perfect as that performed in 
heaven. And if it appeared not un- 
reaſonable to God to propoſe his own 
holineſs as our example, which even 
angels themſelves muſt deſpair to equal, 
much leſs is it abſurd in us to deſire the 
holineſs of angels, though we acknow- 
ledge it impoſſible for us to attain to it. 
In fam, though God, through the ſatiſ- 
faction of Chriſt, will accept of a ſincere 
though imperfe& ſervice, yet the law 
runs ſtill in the ſame form, and requires 
an exact compliance. The mark and 
pattern propoſed is ſtill the higheſt moral 
perfection; this is what we are command- 
ed to aſpire to; and no requeſt can be 
more proper for us to offer, than that God 
may enable us by his grace to come as 
near it as is poſſible, 8 

Give me leave then ta recommend this 
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commands us to be perfect as our Father 


tion. 
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petition to your moſt earneſt and fervent 
devotions, and perſuade you to co-operate 
with the divine grace, in formirg your 
ſouls to that holy diſpoſition we here pray 
for, by repreſenting, "if " 
Thirdly, The ineſtimable happineſs 
that will attend it. If we would inquire 
into the ſource and cauſe of human mi- 
ſery, from what bitter ſpring it is that 
ſo much complaint and diſquietude is de- 
rived on the world, we ſhall at laſt be 
forced to aſcribe it all to this one irre- 
gularity, the oppoſitioa of the will of 
man to the will of God. Our Creator 
deſigned us for happineſs, and if with 
atience we would attend his direction, 
would infallibly lead us to it. But vain 
man will be —_ and ſtronger than God, 
will be laying ſchemes and forming pro- 
jets of his own, and contend with the 


Almighty for the execution of them. 


But alas! the counſel of the Lord, that 
ſhall ſtand; and when we have toiled and 
wearied ourſelves in a fruitleſs conteſt, 
after all our ſtruggle and reluctancy we 
are forced to ſubmit, and gain nothing 
by the diſpute, but to be dragged on 
with torture in a way where a willing 
compliance had led us with pleaſure. 

In a man reſigned to the will of God, 
we have the noble image of a ſoul raiſed 
above the ftrife and hurry of the world, 
ſafe in his fortunes, and eaſy under every 
event of Providence. What the bounty 
of his Creator beſtows on him to-day, 
he enjoys with an humble and cheerful 
content, unmoleſted by any paſſionate 
fear or deſire; and relies with a filial con- 
fidence on the ſame wiſdom and good- 
neſs to provide for him on the morrow. 
He prays indeed for thoſe bleflings which 
appear moſt agreeable to his ſtation, and 
applies himſclt to all rational methods for 
the attainment of them, but ſtill leaves it 
to a wiſdom ſuperior to his own to de- 
termine what is beſt for him, and feels 
no diſappointment in a contrary diſpoſi- 
Even under the ſevereſt calami- 
ties, he can ſupport himſelf with reflect- 
ing that they are ſent by a juſt and 
benevolent Being, who will not afflit 
him-beyond xe "0 and never willingly 

rieves his creatures : and that his pre- 
2 ſufferings will prove the means of 
ſome greater bleſſing, which he could 
not have attained without them. Th 
amidſt all the various events of life, he 
preſerves an unſhaken tranquillity, and is 
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carried gently down the ſtream of Provi- 
dence, Rake in the affection and ſkill of 
his Governor, and prepared to find an 
equal pleaſure in Ade to his con- 
duct and obeying his commands. | 
On the contrary, all our counſels where 
God is not taken into the ſcheme are 
vanity and vexation; wwe ow the wind, 
and reap the whirlwind, Our foul is per- 
petually toſſed to and fro, the ſport of 
conflicting paſſions, tormented with a 
thouſand anxious fears in all its purſuits, 
and left in every diſappointment to blaſ- 
phemy and deſpair, unſatisfied with the 
preſent, and apprehenſive of the future, 
without poſſibility of any ſettled enjoy- 
ment in this world, and without any com- 
fort in our proſpects of another. I might 
farther repreſent the happineſs we pray 
for, when we req eſt that the will of 
God's laws may be obeyed; but the 

leaſures of obedience are a ſubject you 
1 often been entertained wich. 

Let us only reflect how much more de- 
ſirable a place the world would be, if the 
will of God was done on earth; if men 
were as juſt, as charitable, as good- 
natured, as ready to aſſiſt and forgive 
one another, as God has commanded. 
Whence come wars and fightings, and 
all the miſerjes that torment and diſquiet 
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mankind, but from our own luſts and 


wickedneſs; it is the root of fin that 
brings forth theſe bitter fruits, and it is 
there the only effectual remedies can be 
applied. Let us but retrieve the inno- 
cence, and we ſhall at the ſame time re- 
ſtore the peace and tranquillity of Para- 
diſe: and in whatever proportion we now 
in this preſeat life imitate the obedience 
that is paid to God by his ſervants in 
heaven, in the ſame ſhall their happineſs 
be our reward, in that ſtate of glory 
and immortality which we hope for here- 
after. 


"SERMON XXIV. 


A Love to public Worſhip, and Places 
dedicated to jt, recommended, 


SAL. Ixxxiv. 1. 


How amiable are thy tabecnacles, O Lord of 
F HFoſts! | | 
HE compoſure of this Pſalm is, with 
* ſome uncertainty, aſcribed either to 


David when he fled from Saul into the 


pivinity. eq 


land of the Philiſtines; or when he yy 
driven from Jeruſalem by the rebellion 
his ſon; or to ſome later Prophet, ſpeak. 
ing in the name of the captives at Bahr. 
lon. The latter conjecture appears th 
leſs probable, becauſe many expreſſon 
here uſed can hardly be reconciled to e 
ſtate of the Jewiſh worſhip in the day; d 
the captivity, when (as Jeremiah lament 
the tabernacle was taken away, the play 
of aſſembly deftroyed, and the ſolemn fig 
and ſabbaths forgotten. 

But whoever was the author of thi; 
Pialm, there appears in it the charad 
of a truly devout ſoul, breathing for 
his affections to the ſervice of God, and 
all that related to it. In application of 
this Scripture, I ſhall endeavour to re. 
commend his example to your imitation, 
as it expreſſes, 


I. A devout affection to the public 
worſhip of God, and for the ſake of that, 
II. To the places dedicated to it. 

For the tabernacles of the Lord were 
therefore amiable to him,. becauſe, as he 
tells us, they that dwelt in his houſe wer 
always praiſing him. 


That God is to be worſhipped, is a 
firſt principle of natural religion, imme- 
diately ariſing from the acknowledgment 
of a Deity: and that we are obliged to a 
public and ſocial performance of this 
duty, might be inferred as a conſequene 
of that principle. But the Scripture be- 
fore us rather leads me to recommend 
the public worſhip of God to your love 
and eſteem, than to enforce the obliga- 
tion of it as a duty. And 

If we love the Maſter, we ſhall love 
the fervice he requires from us, and with 
eſpecial delight attend thoſe duties by 
which his holy name is more eminently 
honoured, his ſovereignty acknowledged, 
and the glory of his kingdom manifeſted 
to the world. Now the power and ma- 
jeſty of God's kingdom among men, 
never appears in ſowiſible luſtre as in the 
congregation of his ſaints, where num- 
bers of his creatures and ſubjects are al- 
ſembled before him, and with united 
hearts and voices addreſs ſacrifices of 
prayers and praiſe to his throne. What 
tranſports of pleaſure muſt ſuch a ſcene 
inſuſe into a man who loves and honours 
God? An overflowing delight will fil 
his ſoul, and his heart will dance for joy, 
when he bcholds around him ſuch an 
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earth can afford of that holy and 
ws aſſembly, awho ceaſe not 72 — 
6b to aſcribe honour, and glory, an 
wer to Him who fittetÞ upon the throne, 
4 to the Lamb that was Alain for the fins 
he world, If we find in ourſelves a 
oldneſs and indifference to this ſervice, 
e may be aſſured all 1s not right within 
«> our ſoul muſt be diſtempered, and 
dur ſpiritual appetites depraved and vi- 
wH 1 if this ſpiritual entertainment, 
his food of angels, be taſteleſs and inſipid 
o us. It was a conſciouſneſs of guilt 
nd nakedneſs made Adam attempt to 
ide himſelf from God, and rendered 
at preſence which was the joy of his in- 
cocence a terror and burden to him. 
= 4; God is the ſupreme and ultimate 
Wobjc& of a good man's affections, his reſt 
and his confidence, the centre of all his 
opes and. defires, fo the greateſt felicity 
ee is capable of in this life, ariſes from 
as of communion with him. God in- 
Wiced is never far from any of us: he is 
about our bed, and about our path; his 
IF preſence is always open to the addreſſes 
ot his ſervants ; he attends even to every 
e.iaculation darted up from the ſhop or 
ce field, and in every place, and at every 
eeaſon, ſheds down his graces and com- 
WS forts on the faithful worſhipper. But as 
te influences of his ſpirit never deſcend 
more freely than in the courts of his 
A {inftuary, ſo the foul is there peculiarly 
= diſpoſed to receive and enjoy them. The 
concurrent devotions of the aſſembly 
open and enlarge every ſpiritual capacity, 
= -waken our zeal, and warm our affections. 
We find by all experience how apt the 
= {ame paſſions are to ſpread and diffuſe 
SE them(:lves through numerous aſſemblies 
of men, how eafily they catch and take 
fre from one another: and the obſerva- 
tion holds as well in religious aſſemblies 
as in any other. The affections proper 
s the offices we are there engaged in, 
re kindled by communication from one 
do another; and the coldeſt breaſt muſt 
born with divine love, when every heart 
around him appears wrapped in that holy 
flame, To a ſoul thus diſpoſed to receive 
him, the ſpirit of joy deſcends in more 
abundant conſolations, and gives him 
drink of his pleaſures, as out of a river. 
From the experience of theſe heavenly 
commynications proceeded thoſe earneſt 
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longings of the Pſalmiſt to appear in the 
courts of God. In the land of his exile, 
when he dwelt with Meſech, and had his 
habitation among the tents of Kedar, 
God he knew was with him, heard and 
anſwered his prayers, and in the midſt of 
his ſorrows his comforts refreſhed his ſoul. 
But ſtill ſomething was wanting which 
ſolitude could not furniſh. His affections 
did not rife with that fervour and vivacity 
to meet and enjoy God, as they were 
wont to do in the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle, when he went with the multitude, 
and brought them forth into the houſe of 
God. His devotions were comparatively 
faint and languid, and the ſpiritual 
pleaſures of the cloſet were not equal to 
thoſe of the ſanctuary. The holy man 
felt the diſparity, and expreſſes the 
emptineſs of his ſoul by the moſt eager 
and impatient appetites of our nature. 
My foul (ſays he) is athirſt for God. As 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks, fo 
longeth my ſoul after thee, O God hen 
ſhall I come to appear before the preſence o 
God? Thus amiable to a devour ſoul 1s 
public worſhip, conſidered as an act of 
communion with God. 

It is farther endeared to us, conſidered 
as an act of religious communion with 
one another. For this is a ſervice which 
equally promotes the glory of God in 
the higheſt, and peace and good-will 
among men. It 15 in theſe holy aſſem- 
blies we appear as ſervants of the ſame 
Maſter, as children of the ſame Father 
which is in heaven; and recognize thoſe 
engaging relations which unite us to 
Chriſt and one another. Every fierce 
and unbenevolent paſſion muſt here be 
calmed, and with whatever reſentments' 
our ſecular intereſt and purſuits may di- 
vide us from each other, yet ſurely in 
the houle of God we ſhall walk together 
as friends. For how can malice, envy, 
or revenge remain in our hearts, when 
we are mutually imploring the graces and 
bleſſings of Heaven for each other? Can 
we hate him, whom we behold intreating 
God to pour his benefits upon us? Can 
we withhold our forgiveneſs from him, 
whom we here ſee humbling himſelf in a 
penitent confeſſion of all his offences? 
whom we beſeech God to hear and for- 
give, and whom the conditions of that 
pardon we are praying for ourſelves, call 
upon us to forgive? Here, if ever, the 

| | inſolence 
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infotence of the rich, and the eoyy of the 
poor, all thoſe diſquietudes which are 
apt to ariſe-from the different ſtations and 
conditions of men, will be ſoftened and 
appeaſed. In the duties of this place, 
we all preſent ourſelves before the great 
and glorious God as creatures and fin- 
ners; and how muſt the pride of man be 
humbled, when he reflects on himſelf 
under theſe characters ? How little muſt 
the greateſt among men appear in his 
own eyes, in compariſon with that infinite 
Majeſty before whom he ſtands? How 
trifling the advantages of fortune or 
authority he poſſeſſes? How inconſider- 
able the diſtance at which he is removed, 
from the meaneſt of his brethren? We 
behold here high and low, indigent and 
wealthy, bond and free, kneeling before 
the ſame alcar, equally permitted to ap- 
proach the Lord of heaven and earth, 
equally related to him, equally entitled to 


_ his promiſes and favour; all aſpiring to 


that better country, where theſe tem- 
ary diſtinctions muſt for ever ceaſe and 
be aboliſhed. With what influence muſt 
ſuch a ſight reconcile the ſeveral ranks 
and orders of men to each other, diſpoſe 
the rich to humility and compaſſion, the 
>00r to gratitude and content, and dif- 
fuſe love and amity through the whole 
aſſembly ! : 

Yet farther will public worſhip be re- 
commended to us, when we refle& that 
the moſt expreſs encouragements of ſuc- 
ceſs are given to this ſervice. Where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, our Lord has promiſed to be in the 
midſt of them. 'The united prayers of a 
devout congregation offer a kind of holy 
violence to Heaven, and addreſs the 
mercy of God with a force which he will 
not refit. We are redeemed as a church, 
ſanctifſied as a chureh, the favours and 
privileges of the Goſpel belong to us as 
members of a church, and it is here only 
we worſhip as viſibly united in that cha- 
racer. It is here we eat of the ſame 

iritual bread, and drink of the ſame 
Piri cup, and partake in thoſe ordi- 
nances which Chriſt has inſtituted as 
means of grace, the ordinary pledges 
and ſeals of the remiſſion of our ſins, and 
all other benefits of his paſſion. It is 
here we receive the comfort and in- 
ſtruction of the word of life, are con- 


firmed in the faith, and exhorted to 
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obedience, by thoſe whom Chuig h 
appoi for the work of the m. 
niſtry, for the perfecting of the (in, 
for the edifying of his body. 

In ſum: It is here the holy angel, g 
God more eſpecially attend upon us; 
is here we expreſs and keep up our con. 
munion with that heavenly hoſt, «ih f 
general aſſembly and church of the fit. bm 
which are written in heaven, with f 
Spirits of guſt men made perfect, with C 
the judge of all, and avith FJeſus the nedia. 

tor of the new covenant, of whom the aulul 
family in heaven and earth are named, | 
therefore there be any conſolation in Chri, 
if any comfort of love, if any fellowſpiq i 
the ſpirit, if we have any ſenſe of the 
honour of thoſe great relations to which 
we are here admitted, if any taſte of th 
ſpiritual pleaſures of communion with Gol 
and his — with joy and gladneſs ſhall 
we attend the returns of theſe holy aſſen. 
blies, and ſeek here the comfort and re. 
freſhment of our ſouls. 

And if our hearts are truly affectel 
towards the public worſhip of God, al 
that relates to it will be venerable to us; 
and the duty which this Scripture I am, 

2dly, To recommend to you will in 
conſequence engage your regard: if ye 
love the ſervice, the places ſet apart au 
dedicated to it, the tabernacles of the 
Lord, will be amiable in our eyes. 

For though God dwelleth not in tem- 


| ples made with hands, though his in- 


menſity cannot be confined by walls and 

roofs, but he is every where preſent to 
thoſe who adore him in ſpirit and in truth, 
yet the Holy Ghoſt has thought fit to 
aſcribe to Bea conſecrated to his {- 
lemn worſhip, the honour of his peculiar 
reſidence. Thus he is ſaid to hare 
dwelt between the cherubims of tie 
mercy ſeat; the temple is called |» 
houſe, his court, the habitation of I 
Holineſs, the place where his Honou 
dwelt: and we find a reſpect ſuitable i 
theſe high characters paid towards it by 
the greateſt examples of piety, and et- 
joined as a duty of religion. 

It may perhaps be objected that tit 
expreſſions, the precedents and precepts 
here referred to, were accommodated 
only to the legal economy, a diſpenſi 
tion that conſiſted of outward obſervance 
a ceremonious regard to outward thing 


and ritual conſecrations: that the Gol 


of our Lord extends with 
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: religion of a quite different ge- 
we c ſelena,” and wholly ab- 
ed from theſe externals ; and there- 
re the argument will not hold from the 
e to the other. Now that whatever 
as typical iff the law, or merely of 
dfitive inftitation, ceaſes to oblige 
hriſtians, we can eafily admit; that 
e ſervice peculiarly infiſted on by the 
oſpel is the internal devotion of the 
art to God in ſpirit and in truth, we 
o acknowledge; but that a reverence 
xr places dedicated to the worſhi of 
od is either an expired part of the 
aw, or inconſiſtent with the ſpirituality 
f the Goſpel, we cannot allow. 
Our blefſed Lord, the author of our 
ligion, far from diſcouraging ſuch re- 
erence, declared his concern for it by 
n act of zeal, the moſt remarkable of 
a whole life. In the reproof of other 
rimes, he was meek and lowly ; even 
hc blaſphemies and indignities offered 
0 his own ſacred perſon, he bore with- 
Wout reſentment or complaint : but when 
obe ſaw the houſe of prayer, his Father's 
W houſe, profaned, the fire kindled within 
W him, and broke out into a holy tranſport 
of indignation againſt the offenders. And 
che argument ariſing from this example 
| arity of rea- 
bon to Chriſtian temples ; for we cannot 
imagine, that irreverence ſhewn to the 
worſhip he himſelf inſtituted, ſhould be 
without offence to him, who was ſo highly 
provoked with that ſhewn to a worſhip 
he came to ſuperſede. 
_ But how comes it to paſs that the ſame 
a meaſure and kind of reverence ſhould be 
WE cenſured as a Judaical ſuperſtition, when 
applied to temples, which, in a pa- 
rallel caſe, is univerſally acknowledged 
a Chriſtian duty? The treating, at leaſt, 
one day in the week with peculiar reſpe&, 
as holy to the Lord, is, I think, con- 
feſſed to he a duty in the practice and doc- 
trine of all who call themſelves Chriſtians. 
Now a place ſet apart for divine wor- 
ſhip acquires juſt the ſame relative ho- 
lineſs, that a day ſet apart to the ſame 
purpoſe does; and, „ the ar- 
ag that prove a reverence due ta 
e one muſt be equally concluſive when 
applied to the other. If we look for an 
expreſs command for ſuch reſpect ta 
Either in the writings of the New Teſta- 
Ment, we find none; and in the Old 
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both are joined together in the ſame pre- 
cept ; Te hall keep my ſabbaths, and reve- 
rence my ſanctuaries. Levit. xix. 30. 
But in truth the obligation of this duty 
depends not merely on a poſitive precept, 
but ariſes from the reaſon of the thang, 
and is a branch of natural religion; nei- 
ther can the reverence of God himſelf 
be preſerved among mankind without it. 
In our preſent ſtate, the temperament and 
paſſions of the ſoul will be influenced by 


outward impreſſions ; through this chan- 


nelthe greater part of our ideas enter; 
and.though ſome few contemplative per- 
ſons may want no aſſiſtance from ſenſibles 
to excite their devotion, and elevate their 
affections to God; yet the bulk of man- 
kind are not capable of ſuch abſtractions, 
but muſt be led by the things that are 
ſeen, to the things that are not ſeen. 
And as we acknowledge there may be 
danger that ſome may dwell too much, 
and place too much of religion in exter- 
nals ; ſo there is equal danger on the 
other fide, left while we purſue religion 
too far into the region of pure ſpirits, we 
loſe ourſelves in viſion and enthuſiaſm. 
We have bodies as well as ſpirits, and 
theſe mutually a& upon each other. If 
we honour God in our hearts, *his tem- 
ples, miniſters, and whatever has rela- 
tion to his ſervice, will be venerable in 
our eyes ; and the impreſſions we receive 
from theſe outward relatives, by a na- 
tural chain carry our thoughts on to 
God; and while we daily habituate our- 
ſelves to reverence them, we quicken 
and improve our reverence towards God, 
to whom they belong. 

But we are farther to remember, that 
it is the duty of every man not only to 
love and honour God himſelf, but alſo 
to promote, as far as he is able, the 
ſame holy affections in others. Now this 
can only be done by outward and viſible 
acts; it is by theſe the light that is 
within us muſt ſhine before men, If we 
would prevail on others to reverence God, 
our. own reverence muſt appear to them 
in ſuch viſible actions as are expreſſive of 
it. And by what viſible actions can we 
more emphatically declare our reyerence 
of God, than by treating with outward 
reſpe@ whatever is fandtifed and devoted 
to his ſervice? The nature of man is the 
ſame under the Goſpel, as it was under 
the law; his paſſions the ſame, moved - 
and actuated by the ſame applications; 
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and whatever had then a natural pro- 
priety to fix impreſſions of awe and re- 
verence towards God in the minds of 


men, now is, and ever wiil be, equally 


proper to the end of the world. Since, 
therefore, God himſelf preſcribed an out- 
ward reverence to his ſanctuary, as an 
effectual means to preſerve among his 
people a due reverence towards him, this 
will ever remain a duty, not merely as 
directed by that law, but as the proper 
means to an end perpetually neceſſary, 
and therefore of moral and perpetual 
obligation, | 
Now our reverence to the temples of 
the Lord will eſpecially appear, x, 
Firſt, By an awful deportment on all 
occaſions of our approach to them. 
Secondly, A care to preſerve them in 
decent and comely repair. And, 
1ſt, Our demeanour in and towards 
the houſe of God ſhould be ſuch as may 
acknowledge its ſacred uſe and relation, 
and apparently diſtinguiſh it. from all 
places of common and ſecular applica- 
tion. As to the particular actions by 
which we ſhould expreſs this reſpect, the 
rule that muſt govern us 1s plainly this : 
Such actions or geſtures, as in common 
apprehenſion are marks and ſigns of re- 
verence, ſhould on theſe occaſions appear 
in our behaviour. For ſince, as I ob- 
ſerved, this outward behaviour is in- 
tended to manifeſt to others the inward 
reverence of our hearts, it is neceſſary it 
ſhould conſiſt of ſuch actions, as, by thoſe 
who behold them, will be underſtood to 
ſignify ſuch reverence. This ſignifi- 
cancy, depending very much on the 
cuſtoms and ſentiments prevailing among 
mankind, will ſomewhat vary with the 
opinions and uſages of different ages and 
nations. But if our ſuperiors, to whom 
the care of outward decency belongs, 
have particularly preſcribed in this cale, 
their direction ought to be complied with; 
for by ſuch ſubmiſũon only an uniformity 
of practice can be preſerved in ſocieties 
of men, and umformity itſelf is a part 
of decency, of great and peculiar im- 
preſſion on all who behold it. Where 
authority has not interpoſed, the apph- 
cation of the general rule before ſug- 
geſted is left to every man's own diſ- 
cretion. | 
Of actions, by which holineſs in a 
place has been acknowledged, the earlieſt 
we read of was putting off the ſhoes from 
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the feet, This was commanded to yy, 


ſes when God appeared to him at th 
buſh. It obtained afterwards as expreſyy 
of ſuch reverence, not only among thy 
Jews, but ſeveral of the Heathen; uy 
is at this day retained by many Eaſten 
nations, Chriſtians and others. In the, 
parts of the world, uncovering the hey 
has by cuſtom aflixed to it the ſame figi, 
ficancy. And if the palace of a prince, 
and even every ordinary. court of Judi 
cature, demands from us this reſpect, y 
proper to expreſs and keep up the rey. 
rence due to the office and character q 
our temporal rulers, much more vil 
theſe reaſons oblige us to ſhew it to th 
courts of the Lord's houſe, the palacy 
of the great King of all the earth. 

In general, when we enter. into the 
houſes of God, we ſhould keep our feet, 
our whole deportment ſhould be ſerioy 
and devout, and all our words and 
actions relating to them ſhould be ſuch 
as may teſtify an awful regard to the 
divine preſence, and a pious affection ty 
the holy offices by which he is there 
ſerved, But, ; 

2dly, Our reſpect to the temples of the 
Lord ſhould appear in our care to pre- 
ſerve them in decent and comely repair, 

'That a viſible beauty in his temples is 
acceptable to God we may conclude, if 
we obſerve how particularly he himſelf 
directed the ornaments of the firſt taber. 
nacle, and even inſpired the workmen 
with ſkill, ro execute the curious deſign; 
and all this elegance and expence he re- 
quired from his people in poor and di- 
treſſed circumitances, wandering through 
a deſolate wilderneſs, And + Lak & 
when the Jewiſh ſtate became confirmed 
by the conqueſt of all their enemies, 
with what complacency did he approve, 
and with what bleſſings reward, the piety 
of David and Solomon? Of the one in 
intending, and the other in finiſhing the 
molt magnificent temple inthe whole world; 
a temple adorned with all the ſplendour 
that the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip and 
the moſt coſtly materials could give to 
any building. It was not for any rea- 
ſons peculiar to the Jewiſh religion, that 
God was pleaſed with the ſtatelineſs and 
beauty of his houſe, but as it was 4 
8 acknowledgment to his prov- 

ence for his manifold bleſſings, as it 
tended to raiſe more venerable con- 
ceptions of his Majeſty, and . the 
| N | ero- 
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ich will ever remain in force, ce 
to all ages an imitation ot tha 
— le. 0 the favour of God 
owe all that we enjoy, and our 
atitude cannot better appear than in 
owing part of what he has given, in 
omotion of his ſervice. Al this 
e (fays David) that we have prepared 
build thee an houſe cometh of thy hand, 
{ is all thine own, and of thine own have 
given thee. And what was it they 
ve? Was it only ſtones and timber, the 
e neceſſary materials for the building? 
>, we read alſo of gold for the things to 
gold, and ſilver for the things 7 falver, 
ones, and ſtones to be ſet glittering, 
/ divers colours, yea all manner of 
W-cious ſtones, and marble in abundance. 
Wnd in the execution of this great work 
= immenſe treaſure was beſtowed in the 
corations of it. The ciclings, the 
=, the beams, the poſts, and the 
Cors, were overlaid with gold; and the 
ole was garniſhed with precious ſtones 
r beauty, and with carved works, palm 
es, and chains, and cherubims. Some 
WSollbly might then object, that more 
lainneſs and ſimplicity had better be- 
ne the houſe of God; or, that theſe 
ay ornaments might have been ſold 
r much, and given to the poor. But 
od approved the application by a viſi- 
ee preſence of his glory filling the houſe, 
Ind declared to Solomon, I have choſen 
Sd /an4ified this houſe, that my name may 
_ re for ever, and mine eyes and my 
cart all be there perpetually. The mag- 
incence of this temple never was, and 
probably never will be, equalled; nor is 
| reaſonable to expect it ſhould be, be- 
auſe the circumſtances of the caſe were 
particular: there was to be but this one 
che land; and to the erection of this 
eie treaſures of two great princes, 
Wzcaouſly intent on the * 3 and, under 
e encouragement of their example, 
e wealth of a whole nation was applied. 
a, doubtleſs, if all the temples of this 
ad were brought into one eſtimate, we 
WP urſelves might glory in an expence on 
ine worſhip far exceeding this. But 
chat I would infer from the precedent is, 
bat even pomp and ſplendour in the 
actuaries of God is very conſiſtent 
with the ſobriety of his worſhip, and the 
vtmoſt ornament we can beſtow on them 


W defended by this example, We ho- 
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nour God with that part of our ſubſtance 
which we thus apply, and the offering 
will be accepted as an act of devotion to 
his ſervice. e 
The proportion of expence due to theſe 
works of piety, is to be meaſured by the 
circumſtances and abilities of a people, 
and the elegance obtaining in the build 
ing and furniture of their own houſes. 
Lo (ſays the man after God's heart), I 
dawell in a houſe 7 cedar, but the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord remaineth under cur- 
tains. The diſparity appeared ſych a 
reproach to the holy man as he was not 
And as the houſes of God 
in a land flouriſhing in wealth, and thoſe 
ornaments of life which are conſequent 
to it, ought in general to be more (plen- 
did than where theſe advantages are 
wanting; ſo for the ſame reaſons the 
more opulent places in any nation ought 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the poorer. 
and leſs refined, by a greater care in the 
ſtructure and ornaments of their temples 
and that not only as a return due to God 
for the more large effuſions of his bounty 
towards them, but as neceſſary to give 
its proper influence to the example, -and 
render it promotive of the honour and 
reverence of God: for the ideas of de- 
cency in a temple, and the concluſions 
ariſing from it, are relative to the condi- 
tion of thoſe to whom the ſupport of it 
belongs. Thoſe degrees of neatneſs 
which in one place expreſs a commend- 
able zeal for the honour of God and 
the decency of his worſhip, will in an- 
other of greater affluence appear mean 
and ſordid, and are arguments of a pro- 
fane and irreligious ſpirit. Should a 
ſtranger, who has ſeen in our houſes an 
elegance of building without, and of 
ornaments within, enter into our tem- 
ples, and find there no appearance of that 
wealth and plenty which he has every 
where elſe obſerved, would he not con- 
clude that we are all children of this 
world, and that the fear of God is not 
in this place? If, therefore, we have any 
concern for the credit of our religion, 
we cannot ſuffer ſuch a blemiſh in the 
eſteem of the world to reſt upon it. | 
But the decency or beauty of our tem- 
ples is not only an evidence of our devo- 
tion, but by a natural efficacy promotive 
of it. It enlarges our conceptions of 
the majeſty, holineſs, and purity of that 
Being in whoſe preſence we appear, and 


begets 


* 
begets in us affections proportionable to 
thoſe conceptions. And therefore the 
Holy Ghoſt, when he would raiſe our 
conceptions of the heavenly Jeruſalem 
(Rev. xxi.) as high as he could, deſcribes 
it as built of gold and filver and precious 
ſtones: The materials are a collection of 


or pleaſant to behold; and if theſe images 
of ſenſible ſplendour and beauty were, in the 
judgment of divine wiſdom, proper to re- 
preſn to us the heavenly things them- 
Ives, to give us an idea of the peculiar 
reſidence of God, and to kindle in our 
kearts the veneration due to his pteſerice, 
the like appearances of beauty in our tem- 
ples muſt be proportionably conducive to 
the ſame holy purpoſes. 
There is indeed an exceſs to be avoided 
In beautifying holy places; but this con- 
fiſts rather in the kind than the meaſure 
of ornament. There are a ſort of light 
meretricious decorations, apt to infuſe 
ideas unſuitable to the ſolemnity of the 
Place, and the ſacred uſes to which it is 
deſigned. The church muſt not be 
areſſed in the attire of an harlot, but of 
a grave and ſerious matron ;. and pro- 
vided the ornaments are agreeable to this 
character, the more magnificent they are, 
the more effectually will they engage our 
reſpect, and diſpoſe us to reverence and 
devotion. b | 

More might be added on this argu- 
ment; but the beauty 'of this holy place 
reminds that I ſpeak to thoſe who are for- 
ward of their own accord, and want no 
exhortation to this duty. 

It remains only to be obſerved to you, 
that the purity of the worſhippers is the 
nobleſt ornament of the temple : if this 
be wanting, our churches with all their 
decorations will be but like whited ſepul- 
chres, outwardly fair, but within full of 
all uncleanneſs. 

Let it, therefore, be our farther care 
to ſanctify and cleanſe every one our- 
ſelves; our ſouls, and bodies, from all 
finful pollutions. Let us 2 hither 
clean hands and devout hearts, holy and 
undefiled affections. Then ſhall God de- 
light in our temples and our ſervice, hear 
our prayers, and accept our _— ; 
till, from worſhipping in theſe earthly 
tabernacles, we are admitted to adore 
him in houſes not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, whoſe builder 
und founder is God, 
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all that is valuable in the eſteem of men, 


SERMON xXx 
Exceſſive Wickedneſs deſtruQiy 6 
‚ A2 Nation. 
[Preachedon the Faſt-day againſt che Plague, a 


PSALM XVIll. 3. | 
The overflowings of ungodlinefs made me l 


B the overflowing of ungodlineſ, c 

holy writer may be preſumed to ne 
an uncommon prevalence of wickedy 
exceeding its ordinary meaſure and yy, 
portion in the world. Wicked men they 
ever were, and always will be, in a 
ages, and in all countries ; but they at 
ſometimes under greater awe, more re. 
ſtrained by ſhame, or the fear of cenſu 
and correction, than at others. But thy 
image repreſents to us impiety gromny 
the height of inſolence, regardleſs of a 
rules, and unreftrained by diſcipline; 
when, like a ſwoln torrent, it break 
through thoſe banks and fences of la 
and authority which were placed as bows. 
daries to its rage, and threatens deſtru- 
tion to all around it. At ſuch a profped, 
all who are within reach of the evil har 
ſurely great reaſon to be afraid, to look 
with horror on the rolling flood by whic 
they may expect every hour to be ſil. 
lowed up, and apply themſelves to make 


ſome preſent and effectual proviſion 


againſt it. The particulars I beg lea 
to offer to your reflection from this Sci. 
ture are, 


I. That ungodlineſs may riſe to ſuch 
a pitch of inſolence as to be without e- 
ſtraint from laws and authority. 

II. Whenever this is the caſe, there 
reaſon to apprehend the greateſt evils 
conſequence of it. TP 

III. I ſhall conſider what conduct is i 
prudence and duty required from all wid 
are in view of ſuch a danger. 


And, I. That ungodlineſs may fit, 
&c. 

That this is no impoſſible ſuppoſition 
we are aſſured from the authority of 1 
text; thus it was in the Pſalmiſt's time; 
and the complaints of holy men in oth 
ages give us reaſon to conclude the ſant 
of them. The truth of the fact, indeed 
is too apparent from all hiſtories to _ 


{ 


11 XXV * 
de, neither can ic be wondered 
dur when the fear of God and the 
oe of | conſcience have loſt 
r force, all human authority proves 
ak and ineffectual. . 1 whatever 

ve been preten 10 
n Bs terror of civil laws, 
d the authority of the magiſtrate, wil 
ver be found ſufficient to preſerve che 
ice, order, and Happineſs of mankind, 
ichout the affiſtance of religion. Civil 
Lvernment indeed is ordained for the 
niſhment of evil-doers, and the praiſe 
them that do well; and whenever it 18 
executed, according to this inten- 
on, it is confeſſed very mucn to pro- 
zote and ſecure the — 4 of ſociety; 
it unleſs it be aſſiſted, ſupported, and 
ducted by religion, all its 3 
in be but weakneſs, and all its wiſdom 
blly. | . 
for, beſides that the duties preſcribed 
y religion are in themſelves the moſt 
poste proviſions for all the ends of 
| : 2 heiety » and , conſequently the beſt di- 
tion even for the matter of civil laws 
do be thefice derived; beſides this 
= ay), and ſuppoſing human wiſdom to 
use contrived a body of laws the moſt 
(cf to all the purpoſes of ſociety that 
an be imagined, yet, Wi, 
1ſt, If the magiſtrate, to whom the 
Lecution of them is committed, be with- 
Net any reſtraint from conſcience and re- 
gion, this proviſion will become of little 
rea: for to him muſt be left the . 
ation of theſe laws to particular caſes; 
eicher is it poſſible for the wiſdom of one 

an to devife ſo good a law, but that the 


WW: in the execution; and, either by con- 
irance at offenders, or by ftraining or 
Wpcrverting it in judgment, make it, quite 
ontrary to its intention, an encourage- 
vent to evil-doers, and a terror to them 
hat do well. And whenever his own 
paſſions or a vicious intereſt perſuade a 
ler to uſe ſuch expedients, nothing but 
the awe of a ſuperior power can with- 
old his compliance with them. And ſo, 
= 2dy, If the ſubjects of any commu- 
iy are without any ſenſe of the obliga- 
ons of conſcience, and unreſtrained by 

religion, human laws will be found but 
a weak proviſion for peace and juſtice 
among them. For no one upon this 
uppoſition will be withheld from the 
greateit- villanies, if he can preſume 


. 
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by ſome li- 


ickedneſs of another may utterly defeat 
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himſelf cunning enough to clude the 6. 
tice of the law, of wealthy enough't6 
bribe, or ſtrong enough to reſiſt the exe... 
cutiom of it: and it is 4 concluſion arifing 
from the experience of all ages, that in 
the ſame proportion that profaneneſs and 
irreligion have prevailed among any peo- 
ple, all civil crimes have abounded too: 
of ſo great importance is it to the civil 
powers to promote and ene reli- 
gion. And whenever through their own 
2 or remiſſneſs in their offices, 
they ſuffer this principle to be brought 
into diſcountenance and contempt, they 
deſtroy their own ſtrongeſt ſeeurity, and 
cut off the boagh-upon which they ſtand: 
their authority itſelf becomes precarious, 
without any foundation to reſt on that is 
. to the ſupport of it, and without 
efficacy to the ends of its inſtitution. 
When the wickedneſs of men has dared 
ſo far as to rebel againſt their Creator, 
it will ſoon grow too ſtrong for the reins 
of human government, and run away 
with thoſe who preſide in it : of, in'the 
alluſion of my text, when the flood has 
borne- down its ſtrongeſt reſtraint, the 
fear of God, though public authority 
and the fear of man may give ſome check 
to its courſe, and preſerve here and there 
a ſmall part from the inundation, yet it 
will generally be carried down with the 
ſtream, and be forced to comply with 
univerſal corruption: The juſtnels of my 

IId Reflection from this Scripture, of 
with how great and reaſonable an appre- 
henſion every wiſe man maſt on 
ſach a ſtate of things, muſt appear, if we 
conſider, 

iſt, The miſerable conſequences which 
even naturally muſt attend it. When all 
the wild luſts and paſſions of corrupt na- 
ture are let looſe to their ſeveral purſuits, 
unreſtrained by divine and human laws; 
no perſon is ſecured from injury, no pro- 

rty from fraud or rapine. Men will 
be reduced to a ſtate of war and diftruſt 
of one another, obliged to guard againſt 
every man they meet as an enemy, with- 
out confidence in public or private faith. 
Should they be able to protect themſelves 
from open violence, yet from deceit ot 
perjury there 1s no defence. When the 
religion of oaths no longer binds, 'the 
protection of the laws ceaſes, and they 
themſelves will — made the inſtruments 
of oppreſſion. To a good man eſpecial 
muſt this proſx ect be full G terer 12 | 

-» muſt 
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muſt look upon bimſelf as a ſheep in the 
midſt of wolves, armed only with inno- 
cence againſt lawleſs force and treachery: 
at the ſame time marked out, by the 
diſtinction of his life and character, for 
the ſcorn and prey of unrighteouſneſs. 
A peculiar ſhare of affliction he knows 
will await him from the continual re- 
proaches and injuries of wicked men, 


from the blaſphemies he muſt hear, and 


the impieties he muſt ſee prevailing round 
him. Humanity and pity will ſtill add to 
his ſorrows, and his compaſſion for the 
public miſery increaſe the burden of his 
own. Imagination itſelf can hardly draw 
a more frightful ſcene than appears to us 
when we conſider a oye broke looſe 
from all bonds of conſcience and re- 
ſtraints of authority: a nation where 
every one is intent on ſpoil, eager in the 

ſuit, and rioting in the enjoyment of 
every diſſolute pleaſure, and ſupporting 


the expence of it by public or private 


robbery, without faith, juſtice, or mercy ; 
a nation weak and impoveriſhed by its 
vices within, and open to any danger 
that may approach it from without, 
where there is neither virtue enough left 
among its members to engage them in 
its defence, nor honeſty enough to be 
truſted with it : in ſhort, a republic of 
villains, diſquieting, oppreſſing, and be- 
traying one another, and miſerable even 
by conſtitution. This is the juſt image 
of a land overflowed by ungodlineſs, a 
roſpe& terrible enough to juſtify the 
ſalmiſt's fear, if we regard only theſe 
natural eonſequences of the corruption : 
but much more ſo when we conſider it, 
2dly, As expoſed to the vengeance of 
an offended God. The natural effects 
of prevailing impiety are indeed pro- 
perly inflictions of God, they execute an 
eſtabliſhed rule and conſtitution of Pro- 
vidence, by which it ordained that all 
fin ſhould be attended with ſome imme- 
diate puniſhment. This preſent ap- 
endage of fin, it were eaſy to point out 
in all private inſtances of vice: but more 
eſpecially muſt the juſtice of it be ac- 
knowledged in national fins, becauſe a 
community, as ſuch, is capable of being 
puniſhed only in this life. But beſides 
theſe, which we may call the ordinary 
penalties of national fins, the juſtice of 
God often viſits them with ſome more 
ſignal and extraordinary infliftions. And 
when the corruption is grown to the 
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height here deſcribed; hen it has gy, 
flowed its uſual, and ſtanding reftrang 
the Divine Juſtice will aſſuredly gg 
guiſh the caſe by ſome ſpeedy and vi 
marks of his reſentment. God has 
pointed civil government as the 0 15 
proviſion againſt thoſe calamities vid 
the unbridled paſſions of men would pr. 
duce in the world. With this commiſiq 
is the ſword entruſted with the magiſry 
as his vicegerent, that it ſhould be: 
terror to evil works. But when wicke, 
neſs is grown too ſtrong for this reſtrain, 
when either by the number or figure g 
the offenders it defies authority w 
demands impunity, this great end g 
government is fruſtrated, and the ny, 
giſtrate bears the ſword in vain. 4 
then it may be expected that God hin. 
ſelf, who is the fountain and original q 
all authority, will take the matter ino 

his own hand, will ſupply the defect d 
his ordinance, and, by an immediate in. 
terpoſition of his own power, execute 
that vengeance which his ſubſlitutes ar 
become too weak to inflict : that he yill 
ſend the ſword, the famine, or the pe 
lence, the great reſerves of his prerogz 
tive, upon a profane and incorrigible 
people. With what impreſſions of terrar 
then muſt every one, who believes 1 
God and a Providence, behold himſelf 
in the midſt of a land, whoſe treſpaſt 
have thus exceeded the power of huma 
correction, and are grown up to heaven? 
When, in the image the Pſalmift gives 
of Jeruſalem, he ſees nothing but unright- 
eoujneſs and ftrife in the city, that wicitd- 
neſs is therein, that deceit and guile go nit 
out of her ſtreets, that the cauſe of the pur 
7s not judged, nor the prey taken out ef th 
hand of the violent man; when he fees 
irreligion, blaſphemy, and profanench, 
prevail as a faſhion, and every work of 
darkneſs committed in open light, with- 


out fear of God, or regard to men, i 


defiance of all laws, and in deſpite of 
authority. He knows aſſuredly that 3 
juſt and powerful God vill wiit for thi 
things, that his foul will be avenged u 
Such à nation as this: and therefore b 
fears may very juſtly ſuggeſt to bm 
the moſt terrible effects 9 divine an- 


ger in former examples, all the evil 


that an incenſed God can infli&t on à 
people who have filled up the meaſure 
of their iniquity, and are ripe for det 
{tr uction. h The 


= 


1 
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ue ebadutt which in prudence and 
200 wall become all who are in view of 
fo great 1 danger is what I 8 in 
the third place tu conſider. , * 

it, The miniſters of God are by a pe- 
culiar call and _— required to lift 
up their voice, cry aloud, to warn 
the pevple of their tranſgreſſions, and 
knowing the terrors of the Lord to pet - 
ſunde men to repentance. Their duty 
and the conſequences of their omitting it 
are very. emphatically expreſſed in the 
words of God to the prophet Ezekiel : 
If thou fon of man (fays he) dof not Speak 
% dan the awitked from his way, that 
awicked man ſhall die in his iniqutty ; but his 
blood cuil 1 require at thine 6 They | 
are placed. as watchmen, as thoſe who 
muſt give an account, and are com- 
manded to be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of 
ſeaſon; and the more iniquity abounds, 
with the ter "zeal . r 
ſhould they oppoſe themſelves to the 
riſing el as by a faithful — 4 
of their truſt endeavour to repair the 
broken fences, and reſtore that reverence 
and authority to the laws of God and man, 
which alone can reſtrain its violence. By 
ſuch a conduct they will acquit themſelves 
as faithful ſervants of God, whoſe am- 
baſſadors they are, as dutiful ſubjects to 
their prince, whoſe authority they aſſert, 
and as friends and patriots to their coun- 
try, whoſe ruin and deſtruction they 
labour to prevent. As a departure from 
God, and a contempt of his laws, 1s the 
root of the evil, the principle whence 
the corruption, the weakneſs, and diſ- 
order of all civil conſtitutions ſprings, fo 
here the firft and moſt effectual remedy 
maſt be applied. If a true ſpirit of reli- 
gion can be revived, if men can be pre- 
vailed on to fear God, they will eaſily be 
induced in ſubmiſſion to his ordinance to 
nonour the king, not only for wrath, 


: but from a principle of much ſtronger 


and ſurer impreſſion, for conſcience ſake, 
and knowing whoſe authority he hath. 
With theſe applications of the miniſtry, 
me civil powers, whoſe intereſt is fo 
nearly concerned in the ſucceſs of them, 
= ill doubtleſs concur, and give the ut- 
moſt ſupport and aſſiſtance to an office, 
which {wh can retrieve the influence 
and honour of their authority. 45 
a. beſides toe duties of thoſe 
who we diltinguiſhed by a public cha- 
tater, every privace Lied who ha 


Cs 
= . 
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any zeal for the glory of God, or any: * 
concern for the Ln of his Mere 
muſt labout together with them, and ac- 
cordirig to his ſtation and capacities, en- 
deavour to diſpel the cloud, and divert 
the impending ruin. And a very little 
reflection will tell him that the way to do 
this is firſt to reform his own life; to 
abate the number of ſinners at leaſt by 
one, and leſſen the burden of publie 
guilt: and then by a prudent and eminent 
De of duty to' give countenance and 
couragement to virtue and piety, and 
ſtrive to correct the example of the age. 
And laſtly, by a reſolute application of 
private reproof and admonition, by a 
juſt and open deteſtation of impiety, arid 


by a vigorous aſſiſtance to the magiſtrate 
in the aſſertion of his authority, and the 


execution of all good laws, to repreſs the 
inſolence of wicked men, and make the 
workers of iniquity aſhamed, 774 

Upon the whole, every one who fears 
God, will under ſo juſt an apprehenſion 
of his judgments ſet himſelf with all his 
ſtrength and with all his might, to re- 
duce within bounds the overflowing of 
ungodlineſs, and recal the ſpirit and 
practice of religion. If this happy effect 
can be obtained by the united labours 
and prayers of good men, God will be 
intreated for that land, and turn away 
his anger from it. For -thus he has 
aſſured us by his Prophet ben I jay to 
the wicked man, thou ſhalt furtly dis; if 
he turn from his fin, and do that which it 
lawful and right, if he reftore the pladge, 
give again that he has robbed, walk in the 


fatutes of life without committing iniquity, 


he ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall not die. Theſe 
are the terms upon which God will' be 
reconciled, and his judgments averted 
from a finful people. fd can be 
prevailed on to humble themſelves be- 
fore him, to return to him by a ſincere 


repentance, he alſo will repent and return 


and leave a bleſſing behind him, au in 
quity ſhall not be their ruin: and bleſſed 
ſhall every hand be which ſhall labour in 
the promotion of ſo glorious a work. 
Hard indeed is the taſł to turn the ſtream 
of prevailing corruption, and many ate 
the diſcouragements that may be ex- 
peRed to attend it; the few muſt contend 
againſt the many, the humble againſt the 


inſolent, the weak, againſt the-powerful; | 


but yet if righteous men, how much 
ſoever their * may be reduced, 
ſhall 
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' ſhall ſtrenuouſly unite in the work, they 
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may. probably find the ſucceſs: greater 
tines could hope for. a Than 


_ . - Guilt has a natural cowardice attend- 


ing on it; and we are aſſured if we have 
but courage to reſiſt him, even the devil 
himſelf will fly from us. Notwithſtand- 
ing all their ſeeming ſcorn, there is in the 
breaſt of all wicked men a ſecret dread 
and reverence of virtue. If a good man 
aſſumes the proper courage of his cha- 
tacter, his very aſpect ſtrikes them with 
awe and terror; neither can their greateſt 
gaieties ſtand the ſhock of ſo venerable a 
preſence. ' But whatever may be the 
event, every good and faithful ſoldier of 
Chriſt will remember that his bounden 
duty obliges him to ſtand up in the 
breach, and oppoſe himſelf, even ſingly, 
to the enemies of his Mafter, how nu- 
merous or how powerful ſoever: and that 
at ſuch a time to decline the conflict, and 
content himſelf with his private virtue, is 
being afraid of men, and aſhamed. of 
Chriſt. If they can prevail in the glori- 
ous attempt, they will have the honour 
of turning many to righteouſneſs, and 
reſcuing their country from deſtruction; 
and if he who ſaves one ſoul from death, 
is entitled by the promiſe of God to a 

culiar recompenſe, how great ſhall be 

is reward who is inſtrumental in ſaving 


a periſhing nation? But if their labours 


are without effect, they will have this 
comfort, that the reward of ſucceſs ſhall 
attend the ſincerity of their endeavours. 
They have fought the 2 fight, and 
God will remember and approve their 
honeſt zeal, and make them conquerors, 
and more than conquerors. 

How nearly we of this church and na- 
tion are concerned in the caſe repreſented 
to us in my text, and in the reflections 
that have ariſen from it, the occaſion of 
this ſolemn aſſembly very 7 
calls upon us to conſider. We are here 
met together in the preſence of God to 
humble ourſelves before him in the duſt 
of his ſanctuary, and by a penitent con- 
feſſion of our national ſins, to avert thoſe 
judgments they give us reaſon to fear. 
— as we hope to obtain that pardon 
and mercy we pray for, it will concern 
us to deal faithfully in the acknowledg- 
ment of our guilt, and ſet our tranſ- 

eſſions in order before us. 
Hleſſed be 2 not ſo 
failed from among us, but we have {till 
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great numbers acalous for his glory, v : 


walk in his; ordinances: blameleſs, and in 
every part of their conduct endeavour i 
keep a conſcience waid of offence toward: Cd 
and towards man. But at the ſame tins 
it muſt be confeſſed. and, lamented, tha 
infidelity, profaneneſs, hereſy, blaſphem 
and the moſt offenſive: breaches of — 
mon morality, have ſcarce ever appeared 
with more inſolence, with more open de. 
fiance of the las of God and man, tha 
now. And when we reflect chat none of 
the ordinary proviſions againſt theſe evil 
have been wanting in our land, thx 
hardly any age of the church has bee 
ſerved by a more able or a more laborioy 
miniſtry, that we have wiſe and excellent 
proviſions in our laws, and that the exe. 
cution of them has been publicly calle 
for by the, ſupreme, authority, in order 
to repreſs that ſpirit of libertiniſm which 
is gone out among us; and yet that not. 
withſtanding all theſe Ba le 
evils we complain, of are not remove, 
but rather increaſe and get ground upon 
us, we cannot but apprehend that we are 
approaching near to that ſtate which gave 
the Pſalmiſt ſo much terror, that if on 
ungodlineſs is not overflowed it is yet 
very nigh full, even up to the brim. A 
proſpect which ſhould ſurely awaken our 
fears of divine vengeance, and with the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion recommend to u; 
thoſe duties, which alone can prevent its 
infliction on us. But more eſpecially 
ſhould ſuch a proſpect alarm us when the 
arrows of God are abroad, when a de- 
vouring peſtilence is come near us, even 
to our doors, and has laid deſolate great 
part of a neighbouring nation. That this 
quickening and powerful motive might 
have its due influence on us, the piety of 
our ſuperiors has ſet it, before us in our 
common devotions, and in this day of 
godly ſorrow has in the moſt affectionate 
manner engaged our attention to it. 
Methinks when judgment is ſo near us, 
we ſhould loſe no time in our application 
for mercy; every diſſuaſive from fin, and 
every call to repentance, ſhould be heard 
with the ſame impreſſions as if we were 
laid upon our death-bed, and ſaw the 
Surly open before us. The ſword of 
is drawn, and hangs over our heads 


red with the blood of the ſlain, and per- 


haps waits only for the effects of tis 
day's humiliation, before it executes bis 
wrath upon us. From this terror the 

| M © wiſdom 


coats. though a wall of fire and braſs 
old compaſs ed round, yet {till we ſhall 
> "open to Heaven, and, unleſs our 
ayers and our repentance avert it, 
Lance will che evil deſcend upon us. 


lines which belong to our peace. Let 
x gk for roy he 50 Tang and, 
fore we depart this holy place, let us 
Ive each in our ſtation to oppoſe, as 
ir we are able, the growing corruption, 
d reftrain that overflowing of ungodli- 
efs which makes us afraid,” Bur eſpe- 
ally let us every one caſt away the ini- 
ities of his own life. Behold the Fudge 
undlerb at the door; let us therefore im- 
ediately, while there is yet time and ſpace 
br mercy, Cleanſe and purify our hearts, 
hd by every fruit of a ſincere repent- 
ce appeaſe his anger, and prevent the 
ntence from going out againſt us. And 
nce, above all other acts of religion, 
is happy effect is promiſed to Ber: of 
ompaſſion; fince we are told, alms will 
eliver from death, and charity cover a 


egin ; and let us cheerfully comply with 
e requeſt here offered us in behalf of 
r indigent brethren. Let it appear by 


erotions we have offered, and the 
Words we have heard this day, are 
Wot without impreſſion on us. And 
t us take care to keep up and im- 
rove the holy diſpoſitions we have 
Were received, and the good reſolu- 
ens we have here made. Let them 
end us in our going out and our 
wing in, in our buſineſs and our diver- 
ens, and ſpread luftre and ornament 
er all our conduct, that others alſo, 
ing our good works, may glorify God 


W's may be reſtored to our ſtreets. Then 
all God delight in us, and bleſs us, no 
ii ſhall approach us, nor any plague 


jall watch over us for good and not for 
il, and his fayourable kindneſs defend 
as a ſhlele. 4 
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dom of human counſels can afford us 
it a weak defence; though fleets. and 
mies with the utmoſt vigllance guard 


et us then in this our day mind the 


ultitude of ſins, here let our converſion 


is firſt fruit of our repentance, that the 


heir converſion, and purity and holi- 


dme nigh our dwelling: his providence /© 
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SER M ON XXVL. 


The Removal of national AMictions . 


a juſt Motive to. Gratitude and 
- Obedience. 5 | 2 


[ Preached on the 29th of May.] 


Jo, v. 14. 


Behold, thou art made whole; ſin no more, leſt 
| a worſe thing come unto thee. 


3 


TA words of our Bleſſed Saviour 
were addreſſed to an impotent man, 
who had long waited in vain for cure at 
the waters of Betheſda ; ſomething or 
other ſtill intervened which defeated his 
neareſt hopes, and prevented the ſucceſs” 
he promiſed himſelf from that 1 3 
tion. In this deſpair of relief, our Bleſſed 
Lord, the Author and God of Nature, 
came to his aſſiſtance, and by an imme 
diate act of his omnipotence made him 
whole; and afterwards finding him in 
the temple, reminds him of the great 
mercy he had received, and leaves it 
upon his reflections in this pathetic ad- 
monition : Behold, &c. aus 
From the words ariſe theſe plain con- 
cluſions : | 
I. That fin is the cauſe of affliftions. 
II. When God removes the affliction. 
he expects in return that we ſhould fin 
no more, | 
III. If we do relapſe into ſin, we muſt 
expect that a worſe thing will come unto, 
us. Theſe three heads I ſhall conſider 
as general doctrines, and then apply 
them to the event we are on this day 
called upon to commemorate. 


The, firſt concluſion, indeed, muſt be 
aſſerted under ſome exceptions, not as 
univerſally but as generally true; for 
afflictions are ſometimes ſent by God in 
puniſhment of our fathers fins, who in 
temporal inflictions vue the fins of the 
fathers on the children unto the third and. 
urth generation. Sometimes they are 
ſent for the trial of good men; for the 
manifeſtation and improvement of their. 
graces, their patience and fortitude, and 


to give the world an example of thoſe: 
_ virtues. Sometimes the whole intention 


of them is to ſhew forth the power an 


goodneſs of God in their removal 3 for 
2X. - 2. $$%L F x (> . 
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this reaſon dur Lord himſelf gives in the 
caſe of the man born blind, T7 hat neither 
| bis nor his parents 


yh Were the cauſe of 
uhu be ſuffered, that the power of 
God might be manifaft. in him. 


Charity, 
'  Pherefore, which hopeth all things, 4 

_ lievnh bing, will in moſt caſes al- 
low the afflictions of other men the fa- 
vour of theſe exceptions ; for to con- 
clude the wickedneſs of men from the 
calirhities which at any time lie on them, 
would be a hard and inhuman cenſure : 


5 N 0 this 00/4 be perſecuting them whon God 
da 


Tua ſnitten, and vexing, them whom he has 
- awounded. But when the application is 
made at home, we can hardly err in im- 

puting our affl tions to dur ſins; for this 

wall lead us to the beſt improvement we 

can poſſibly make of ſuch events; and 
the beſt of us, whenever we reflect on 
our life, wall find guilt enough to acquit 
the juſtice of God, and account for the 
work we can ſuffer. When we apply to 
it ourſelves, therefore, the concluſion 
is always ſafe and uſeful; and though 
with reſpe& to 
ſpade us to the moſt favourable conſtruc- 
tions, yet the general aſſertion will be 
always a true ine, and ſuch as de- 
ſerves our moſt attentive regard. 
Now fin is the cauſe © affliction, eĩ- 
ther naturally or judicially. Naturally ſin 
caufes affliction as its proper effect and 

Conſequence. Thus riot and intempe- 

rance weaken and diſeaſe the body, and 

bring poverty and diſtreſs on the fortunes 


of men; an indulgence to any paſſion 


frets and diſorders the mind, and in- 
Juſtice, oppreſſion, ſlander, and calumny, 
draw after them the retahations of re- 
venge ; but beſides this phyfical, there 
1 'a judicial connection between 


fin and miſery, i. e. fin, as it is a vio- d 


lation of the declared laws of God, is b 
him chreatened with peculiar and preſent 
effects of his anger. Thoſe afflictions, 
indeed, which flow by a natural efficacy 
from the ſinful action, may be conſidered 


zn this view as they execute an eſtabliſhed 


- law of Providence; but there are ma 


nt any preſent aſliftive uenees; 
wach are, nifdelity of the — 


ejoQtion of grace; 
che neſentment of theſe fins; the 


E 
e jullice more eminently appears on 


bonksric piviviry. 


to others, charity will per- 


Ys &c; and in 


| it, as imme late 

br Ne and more dültrgele 
f more diſtinguiſhable 

of hs power, declaring his wrath — 

thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. Both the 

kinds of inflitions then are properly p. 


the ſeat of jud 


niſhments; the one executes the deem 


of divine juſtice by an eſtabliſhed 
and order of nature, the other b 
ſional acts of power. Now puni 
are diſtinguiſhed by their intention ind 
two forts ; the one vindictive, the other 
corrective. The ultimate and eternal 

nalties of fin are purely vindictive, fo 


Courle 
C2. 


aſſert the honour and authority of the |. 
giſlator, without any intention of adya. 


tage to the offender. But temporal in. 
fictions are properly corrective puniſh. 
ments. They are indeed acts of juſtice, 
and afſertions of the divine authoriy 
over men; but in theſe diſpenſations the 
ſeverity of the judge is tempered wit 
the affection of a father, a merciful de- 
ſign to bring the offender to recolleQia, 
to reform and reclaim him from his fn, 
and prevent his incurring the more ter. 


rible conſequences of it: this is the 


end he propoſes, the fruit he expects hi 
corrections ſhould produce in us. But, 
2dly, If by our prayers and hun- 
liation he is prevailed on to remove the 
affliction, we are then under a double 
obligation to comply with this -intention, 
and fin no more. He has then tried al 
the morives of converſion upon us, he 


has awakened our fears by the experience 
of his juſtice and power, and he has ꝓ- 


plied to our gratitude by an act of mer- 
cy, the moſt adapted to make impreſſion 
on us. While eaſe and indolence flow on 
in a continua uninterru courſe, ve 
are apt to overlook the hand of Prov 
ence in them, or confider them with 1 


y very ſlight and ſuperficial regard, 


common and ordinary events of nature 
2 as the effects of our own {il \ 
and management; but when we hae 
ſmarted under the removal of thele 
bleflings, we then diſcern their value, 


ny and have a quick and lively ſenſe of tit 
cines in a very high degree offenſive 
tb"God; which are nit naturally attended and 


goodneſs of God in reſtoring them to u 
„ if we have any thing generous n 
our temper, ſhall be induced to ackno#- 
. his mercy in thoſe returns of prii 
and duty he requires from us; and for 
the future be equally aſhamed to affront 
ſo much goodneſs, and afraid to pron 
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powerful an anger 
he memory indeed of ſuch events is 
1-ned- as not to receive ſome im- 
on of reverence and gratitude from 
hem. and form ſome reſolutions of act- 
| to the engagements they 
But the danger is when 
| is healed, the pain ten, 
appetites to their former ſins revive 
again, their old temptations regain their 
power, and they become as little reſtrained 


w_ ing with them as they were 
—— gs hom the Scripture before 
us reminds the ſinner of this farther moſt 
conſideration, that if he con- 
tinues thus incorrigible, and is neither 
reclaimed by his paſt afflictions, nor by 
his preſent deliverance from them, then, 

zdly, He may and muſt expect that a 
worſe thing will come unto him. For 
the nature of corrective puniſhments re- 
quires that the pain and terror of the 
infliction be ſuſſicient to overbalance the 
temptation of the offence ; if therefore a 
leſs degree of ſeverity be found ineffectual 
to this end, it is neceſſary to aggravate 
the ſmart to ſuch a p ion as may 
overcome the obſtinacy of the offender ; 
and as the diſtemper grows more con- 
firmed, to increaſe the ſtrength of the 
medicine which is to remove it. In this 
order, and by theſe gradations, the di- 
vine. juſtice proceeds in viſiting the 
tranſgreſſions of men; if former cor- 
rections prove too weak for their inten- 
tion, he will add weight and terror to 
the ſtroke; if the chaſtiſement of whips 


will not reform men, he will in the next 


advances in judgment we may expect the 
divine anger wall riſe, if after ſuch ap- 


place try that of ſcorpions. To theſe 


for our repentance is not ſincere, unleſs 
it reclaim us from every impiety ; but 
' org eſpecially muſt it 5 his re- 
ſentments againſt us if we return to the 
ſame fins for which we have reaſon to 
apprehend we were puniſhed before ; for 
this _ merely 13 but 2 
nes Wirk it contempt of the power, an 

defiance af the authority of God ; and in 
the next retum of yengeance we may 
expeQ to be treated not only as criminals 
but as rebels, who have «/ tht a pardon 
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plications-we continue to indulge. any fin ; 


| | } again. This indeed there! 
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is the moſt favourable treatment ſuck 
obſtinacy can hope for. It is an act of 
mercy in God, 12 after ſuch impenitenc) 
he ſtill endeavours our recovery, thoug 

with his ſevereſt corrections. We have 
reaſon to fear a much worſe effect of his 
indignation, that he will reſolve as he 
did concerning Ephraim, ſhould he 
be ſmitten any more, he will revolt yet 
more and more; that he will give us u 

to our own heart's luſt, leave us to go on 
treaſuring up wrath unto the 'day of 


wrath, and the revelation of that final 


irreverſible judgment he has denounced 
againſt impenitent ſinners. 

Theſe concluſions it is of concern to 
every man to Attend to in his perſonal 


conduct, and the private events of his 


own life; but the occaſion of this day*s 
ſolemnity calls upon us more eſpecially to 
conſider them with regard to public com- 
munities of men. And in this view there 
are ſome particulars which deſerve our 


| farther obſervation, The firſt conclufion 


(that fin is the cauſe of affliftion) with 
en to particular men, holds (as I 
obſerved) generally, not © univerſally ; 
but with reſpe& to public bodies” 
ſocieties, it holds always, and without 
exception. A wicked man is not always 
outwardly miſerable, nor is every fin at- 
tended with national penalties on the 
perſon of the ſinner, but a wicked people 
can never be happy; a republic of Al. 
lains muſt neceſſarily vex, injure and 
diſquiet one another, and are miſerable 
even by conſtitution, And ſchiſm, he- 
reſy, profaneneſs, and infidelity, and 
other like fins, though they do not by a 
natural efficacy derive any preſent , af- 
fliction on the offender himſelf, yet when 
by a general prevalency they hecome 
ane! they by a proper and phyſical 
tendency corrupt the adminiſtrations, 
weaken the power, and ſuÞvert the peace 
and welfare of a nation. And if we co 
fider afflictions as a judicial'conſequence 
of ſin, private perſons. are ſubſeck to a 
future judgment, and therefore the juſtice 
of God may be fully executed in the 
puniſtiment of their fins, though it be 
deferred to another life. Bat fince a 


nation, as ſuch, ſubfiſts only in this 


world, the divine juſtice can appear in 
the reſentment of national 1 in 
preſent | and temporal. infliftions, 
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chat the temporal penalties denounced 
againſt ſin, will be more conſtantly exe- 
cuted on a wicked nation than on private 
and particular offenders; neither has the 
Goſpel made any change in the methods 
and rules of divine juſtice with reſpect to 
public ſocieties. God indeed, not in- 
tending in chat diſpenſation to ſeparate 
any particular nation to his ſervice, and 
govern them by a diſtinct ſuperintendence 
as he did the Jews, but to collect and 
ſanctify out of every people thoſe who 
by faith and obedience ſhould approve 
themſelves to him, addreſſes himſelf in 
the Goſpel to each perſon ſingly, and 
argues from ſuch views and motives as 
were adapted to engage the faith, cor- 
rect the vices, and improve the holineſs 
and virtue of particular men, ſuch as 
the certainty of a future judgment in 
which every man ſhould be accountable 
for his own actions, and receive an eter- 
nal allotment. of reward or puniſhment, 
according to what he had done in the 
body. It is not therefore to be won- 
. dered, if in an application which had 
this deſign, no direct addreſs is made to 
public communities, and little notice is 
taken of thoſe temporal good or evil 
conſequences attending a righteous or 
wicked nation. But nevertheleſs God 
. fill preſides over every kingdom of the 
earth, his ſubjects. they are, though not 
by ſpecial covenant, as the Jews were 
dound to receive, 2 and encourage 
his Goſpel when declared to them, and 

ſerve him in a national obedience to the 
precepts of it, on pain of forfeiting his 
| 2 and incurring his diſpleaſure. 
ITbe rule of their duty is indeed changed 
and enlarged by the Goſpel; but the 
penalties of nationally departing from 
this rule, and the encouragements of a 


national obſervance of it, are the ſame, 


Which by the general laws of Providence 
before attended a ſinful or a virtuous 
people. And accordingly when our 
Lord reproves the infidelity of the Jews, 
in rejecting him as a national ſin, the 
puniſhment he denounces- againſt them is 
à ſevere. infliction of preſent temporal 
calamities, Bebold your houſe is left unto 
vou defolate. 


» 


It is to be obſerved. alſo farther, that 
though. the perſons who compoſe a ſociety 
die, yet the political body, the nation, 
remains, and is continued from gene- 
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the advantages ariſin 


poſterity. As a nation we are to ©. 


whom God has viſited in judgment, 20 
afterwards in mercy healed their ſores, 


fathers, were the 


When the wiſe and excellent frame of 
our civil conſtitution was diſſolved, and 


our nation, hypocriſy, 


' 4 


| in a 1: Sed, Il, 
ration to generation; and therefore ge 
public mercies: and deliverances yy, 
ſafed to one age, demand the gray, 
and obedience of thoſe: which ſucces, 

from them 4. 
ſcend, and unleſs forfeited by new yy. 
vocations, are derived down to 1a 


ſider ourſelves as one continued he; 

with thoſe who are gone before us, ay 
thoſe who. ſhall come after, obliged w 
humble ourſelves for the ſins, to de oy. 
rected by the afflictions, and to acknoy. 
ledge the bleſſings conferred by God q 
our fathers, and to take care left w 
leave the curſe and burden of our impe. 
nitence on our children. For if a people 


and delivered them from their diftref,, if 
they or their children prove inſenſible u 
theſe applications, though his juſtice ma 
ſeem. to ſlumber, and the ftroke may he 
ſuſpended for a time, yet there is ven. 
geance in ſtore againſt them, and in one 
age or other it will affuredly overtake 
them. He will either withdraw his pro. 
tection, and leave their own iniquities y 
a natural efficacy to bring them to def. 
lation, or he will have recourſe to the 
famine, the ſword, or the peſtilence, the 
Fs reſerves of his prerogative, and 
by a diſtinguiſhed interpoſition of hi 
power, make them know and feel br 
is a God aubo judgeth the earth. 

In application of what has occurre 
to us from this ſcripture to the occaſim 
on. which we are aſſembled; we cannt 
but obſerve, that the calamities fron 
which God, as on this day, delivered on 
greateſt which for 
many ages had befallen theſe. nations 


tyranny and anarchy by turns triumphed 
in its place: when our church, tit 
ſtrength and honour of the Reformation, 
was torn in pieces, plundered of its re- 
venues, and its paſtors driven into cot. 
ners, and inſtead of that purity of fait, 
that beauty of holineſs, and that ſobrietj 
of devotion, which had been the orm. 
ment of our temples, and the glory af 
rofaneneſs, be- 
rely, and all the diſtractions of wild en. 
thuſiaſm were let looſe upon us, 


like a torrent overflowed the land: 
When 


| fins prevailed, it is not to 

was or if ile: miſery followed, 
the proper and neceſſary effect, of them. 
As a natural cauſe they produced their 
own. puniſhment, bur they were applied 
and made to ſerve by Providence as a 
judicial - puniſhment of other fins alſo. 
For it is to be feared that they who 
were freeſt from theſe fins had the guilt 
of others to account for; that too many, 
while they abhorred the ſpiritual ride 
or h itical ſanQity of their adver- 
ſaries, fell into the other extreme, open 
3 intemperance, and carnal 

ſecurity ; crimes. which had this parti- 
cular aggravation, that they were unre- 
claimed by the example of a prince of 
the greateſt modeſty, temperance and 
devotion, that ever adorned a crown. 
Thus was our land polluted, and by 
theſe complications of impiety, God was 
provoked to call away our guard, and 
fend evil angels among us. But bleſſed be 
his 5, who in his anger remem- 


bered mercy, and when ſucceſsful wick- 


edneſs ſeemed to have eſtabliſned our 
miſeries, when all hope from arms or 
counſels was expired, and all who mourned 
for the afflictions of our Sion, like the 
impotent man in my text, ſat down in a 
comfortleſs deſpair of redreſs, the Al- 
mighty himſelf took the cauſe into his 
hand; and by a ſudden, eaſy, and almoſt 
imperceptible turn, brought back our cap- 
tivity, reflored our counſellors as at the firſt, 
and our judges as at the beginning, reduced 
the flood which had laid all waſte in one 
ſcene of confuſion into its ancient channel 
of the laws, | repaired the breaches of his 
fanfiuary, and ſet up again the tabernacle 
of David which was fallen: a mercy ne- 
ver to be forgotten by the people. of this 
land, and which will demand the grati- 
tude. of all generations. To the deh- 
verance of this day, we owe all that can 
be valuable to us as Engliſhmen: the 
protection of our laws, and the many 
bleſſings that deſcend to us from the ſe- 
nate or the throne, and, what muſt more 
eſpecially affect us as chriſtians, the un- 


akable happineſs of ſerving . | 
6K 


ſ 

x ancient orderly form. of polity, 
nyed from the firſt founders: of the 
chriſtian church, in a pure and holy wor- 


lip, in which the word is faden (ah | 


preached, all the ordinances of the G 


pel duly adminiſtered; with all the helps 
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fruits meet for repentance? 


counſels, and = 


vice formed ag 
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and affiſtances requiſite to a ſober and 
rational devotion. 

We muſt then examine ourſelves, what 
acknowledgments we have made for ſo 
much mercy, what. returns of duty: and 
obedience our, gratitude. has produced 
under the ſenſe of ſo great a deliverance, 
Are we become a more pure, à more 
ſober, a more 'devout people, than we 
were before? Have we brought forth 
ve we 
thoroughly purged out that old leaven of 
malice and hypocriſy ,. of 1, /ebifr and be- 
re/y, of profaneneſs and infidelity, and 
that ſpirit of ſtrife and contention, whic 
were the natural and judicial cauſes 


thoſe miſeries under which our-fathers 
mourned ? If we have not, be we aſſured 


the. ſame. righteous Judge, who viſited 
theſe fins in the afflictions of our fathers, 
ſtill rules over the kingdoms of the earth; 
and though he waits long, and tries to 


the utmoſt, - whether his goodneſs will 


lead us to repentance, yet, if neither the 
memory of his corrections, nor the ex- 
perience of his goodneſs, will prevail for 
this effect, he will reſume the rod, and 
increaſe the ſmart of the infliction; a 
worſe thing ſhall come unto us. 

With great wiſdom, therefore, is the 
memory of this auſpicious day conſe- 
crated in our annals to a religious joy, 
that we may have the great goodneſs of 
the Lord in remembrance, the mighty 
and wonderful works he has done for us, 
and be annually reminded of the improve- 
ments he expects from ſuch applications. 
Let our joy then appear, not only in our 
lips, but in our lives. Let not our con- 
fidence be placed in the wiſdom of our 
counſels, or the power of our arms, but 
in the piety and innocence of our lives. 
Let us every one cleanſe himſelf from his 
own pollutions, and with a true chriſtian - 
zeal oppoſe the riſing flood of ungodli- 
neſs' which alone can make us- afraid. 


Then will God continue and multiply 


our joy to us; his ſpirit ſhall guide our 
to nought every de- 
Our Peace. 
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» SERMON XXYIL-” 
Unanimity among Chriſtians in Faith 
dene Worthip recommended.” © 


[A Farewel Sermon,, preached at Chriſt Church, 


Loggen, January 12, 1723-4 
5 2 COR. xiii. 11. 


Final iy, brethren, | farewell : be perfekt, be 
WR R de of one mind, live 15 peace, 
aud the Oed of love and peace ſhall be with you. 

CannoT addreſs you in words more 


1 agreeable to the occaſion on which 1 
now appear before you, than theſe choſen 
by St. Paul to cloſe his applications to 
2 people over whom he was jealous with 
4 godly: jealouſy (2 Cor. ii. 3.) ; and to 

om he wrote more than to any other 
church of his converſion. The duties 


Joined through his two Epiſtles, and will 
ever deſerve the moſt attentive regard 
I. Of the duties here recommended, 
II. Of che motives from which he 
perſuades their obſervance will lead us 
to a proper application of this Scrip- 
ture. 

He firſt exnorts them to pra 
which ſome underſtand in a general ſenſe, 
.extended to all parts of our religious and 
moral conduct, and as equivalent to that 
command of our Lord, Be ye perfeft, as 
vou Father cobich is in Heaven is perfeet, 
Matt. v. 8. But, though the Apoſtle 
may uſefully be underſtood in this large 
ſenſe, yet àa more reſtrained and ſpecial 
kind of perfection, ariſing from the re 
union of what was broken and divided, 
ſeems more agreeable to his drift in this 
Epiſtle, and to the common uſe of the 


word here choſen. It is evident, that a 
principal oceaſion his writing was the 


contentions, emulations, and diviſions 
which prevailed among the Corinthians. 
His frequent reproof of theſe imperfec- 
tions, and his exhortationg to union and 
charity, which make a part of almoſt 
every chapter, ſhew. plainly that this 
point was never out of his view ; nothing, 
therefore, could be more proper or na- 
rtl in this final addreſs, than to faber 


ry 
FE,” 
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to which he exhorts them are the ſum of 
what he had taught, perſuaded, and en- 


hefe, Rennt, eb as af 


them to recolle& what he had taugt d 
this important head, und apply it by 4 
firm re-amon with cach other. And 9 
this ſenſe the ordinary uſe of the wy 
rather directs us. It is not the ſame by 
which the Evangeliſt expreſſes that com; 
mand of our Lord, Be ye perfe2, rh 
deche but vs HCt oh, a word com 
uſed in other Scriptare, to ſigniſy“ 
mending what was torn, re- uniting wha 
was ſeparated and disjoined. 

The perfection then, to which the 
* on — the Corinthians, 
apprehend to be an integral perfection, 
dag from that incorporation, by 
which, as he elſewhere teaches, they a 
many members compoſed one body. i Cor, 
xii. 20. A body fitly joined together, au 
compazted by that which every joint ſep. 
Plieth ; which, according 10 the effe ual, 


 avorking of every part, maketh the increk 


the whole, unto the edifying itſelf in 
. Eph. iv. 16. A compliance with 
the duties of this ſocial relation in the or. 
derly exerciſe of their ſeveral gifts, and 
a due ſubmiſſion to his authority, he had 
before largely inſiſted on, as a condition 
of union with Chriſt, and the proper re- 
medy for that ſtrife, variance, and irre- 
gularity 'which- appeared among them; 
and now, taking leave of them, he re. 
cals their attention to that important ſub. 
ject, and perſuades that union which 5 
the bond of peace, and of all perfection, and 
on which their joy, comfort, and prof 
ciency in the Goſpel depended. As the 
proper and deckel means to preſerve 
and perfect this union, he exhorts them 
to be of one mind; or, as he had before 
more fully expreſſed it, Be ye perfedy 
Joined together in the ſame mind, and in tit 
Mos 1 Cor. 1. 10. 

That union, ſocial union, and church 
fellowſhip, is a duty of ftri& obligation 
on Chriſtians, is not, I think, in the 
pros propoſition, denied by any: that 
\erefies, ſchiſms, and diviſions, may, 
notwithſtanding this general acknowledy- 
ment, prevail, the paſt' and preſent ex- 
perience of the church affords us too 
much proof, If we trace this evil to iu 


ſource,” we ſhall find it wholly owing do 
the want of that unanimity here pr 
Matt. iy. 21. Kalaglltollec vd Hil „ 
their nets. Gal. yi. La ry e * 


ane 8 and 
have no * 
ſeparmte rom each other ; but 
x vail for the acknowledg- 
nent and 9 of this duty, — 
chemes and projets of union. will be 
noracti I ſhall therefore confine 
I y reſent houghts to this branch of 
poſtle's exhortation, and endeavour 
\ apply 4 remedy to the root of the evil, 
dy 0 * duty of 
. iy, And, 
Firſt, The Apoſtle cannot be imagined 
0 t of human nature, as to ſup- 
it poſſible for the members of any 
church exact va agree in judgment con- 
cerning all doctrine, or rules of 
polity. It could not therefore be his 
meaning, to enjoin as 2 neceſſary duty, 
what the nature of the gag and com- 
mon declare to be impracti- 
table. The general queſtion then is, 
How far does this command of unity in 
mind and rudgment oblige And the ge- 
neral reſolution to it is, So far as it is 
poſible, and it lies in us (Rom. xi. 8.), 
and preciſely ſo far as the nature of that 
ſocial union, which he preſcribes, re- 
your, Now every ws as 2 
uppoſes an agreement of men in ſome 
— rules, to the obſervance of 
2 every member, according to his 
ſtation, is obliged, as a condition of 
union with that 2 Every chriſtian 
| church, as ſuch, is a combination of men 
| agreeing to profeſs the chriſtian faith, 
und ſtipulating with each other to live ac- 
cording tq the rules of the Goſpel. Les 
are the diſtinctive terms of union 
which a chriſtian church, as ſuch, is we 
ferenced from other ſocieties, The 
meaſure of agreement in theſe terms muſt 
be ſuch as the natyre of ſociety in general 
requires; hecayſe orherwiſe, the mem- 
bers * a church will not be united on 
e terms as a ſociety. Now it is evi- 
| dent, that the terms of unjon in an out- 
ward ſociety, myſt he the performance of 
the ſame outward and viſible actions, as 
ax une by the. rules of the ſociety ; 
i ops, 2 faith and duties of 
1 Goſpe ſup the primary 
rule of > 7 church, the terms 
* onion between the members of it muſt 


be a ipulatiqn to (profeſs the fame faich, bition of 


and rform the ſ. e outw ions, 
is cd god diregcd by the rules of 


at ſoglery, tat num 
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to be their rule, it will be impoſlible to 
conceive them united as, a ene th in 
obſervance of it. It is therefore 
ceſſary that the laws and doctrines of the 
Goſpel, ſo far as by the rules ef any 
ſociety they are made the terms of union 
between the members of 1 It, ſhould be re- 
ceived in the ſame ſenſe; i. e. as requixing 
the ſame faith to be profeſſed, and the 
ſame actions to be performed; and con- 
ſequently that the members ſhould be = 
far of the ſame mind and judgment, » ſeating 
and doing the ſame things. 

To how many doctrines of the Goſpel 


any church ſhould, by expreſs ſipulation, 
require the conſent of its members, as 


terms of union with it, it is * 
poſſible by any common rule exactly to 
determine: in ſome, the agreement of 
men may be preſumed; in others, it may 
be og, to inſiſt on explicit declara- 


pM again, the reaſon of the 
dect, at an expreſs ſtipulation 
— 9 be required from ſome ſtations and 


offices, in many more points than it is 
either neceſſary or expedient to inſiſt on. 
as general terms of communion, - 

The morality of the Goſpel preferibing 
only thoſe virtues which natural reaſon 
has at all times ET ne | 
mended, it may well be preſumed, that 


men are agreed, and of one mind as to 
theſe, precepts ; and therefore a. general 
* gement to renounce the vun, the 


„ and the devil, and continue Chrift's 
| fail ſervants, has appeared a ſufficient 
of church- union, with reſpect to 
theſe duties. But many doctrines of faith | 


taught in the Goſpel, being ſuch as could 


only be known by revelation, ſuch as 
natural reaſon could not have diſcovered, 
and when propoſed, cannot comprehend, 
or folve all the difficulties that will occur 
to it in a curious examination of them; 
it was eaſy to foreſee, and in 
ſoon found, that men who gave a 


a looſe 
L 


ferent and  contradiQtory 

about them: par oor ary x 
own conceits and hypqtheſes, or 
aring to ſee farther than 
others, would raiſe diſputes, which could 
not, as in queſtians of morality, he re. 


* e 
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parties would be formed,” the 
Faith (Ephiiv; F.) ſubverted, and 
e peace and unity of the church de- 


„ was therefore neceſſary to 
inſiſt on more explicit ſtipulations on this 
Read than the former. And in theſe pro- 
viſions, the different cireumſtances of 
churches, the different enemies, cor- 
ruptions, ' and diſputes they may be 


But as no man can be u chriſtian with- - 
out believing ſome articles of chriſtian 
Faith, fo no ſociety of men can be a 
chriſtian church, unleſs they agree in the 
|= 4 of ſome articles of that faith. 
What by univerfal conſent in the firſt and 
pureſt ages of the church was * yp on 
as 2 common ſtandard. of (catholic faith, 
Is —_ rule, trons which bd church 
ought 11 to depart. And in the 
Preſent — of all churches, when almoſt 
all perſons are admitted in infancy, there 
' can benoreaſon to require any other pro- 
ſeſſion of faith as a general condition of 
communion. ' But the reaſons are ob- 
vious, which render a farther caution ne- 


ceſſary with . ma to the public offices 
and miniftry of the church. For if they 


who are to guide and inftruQ others have 
one a dotrine,' every one an interpret- 
% (1 Cor. xiv. 26.), how ſhall the 
flock be preſerved in unity? Error or 
1 in a private perſon, when unani- 
mouſſy oppofed by the public teachers, 
cannot extend its influence very far; but 
when 1 „ to whole aſſemblies by 
thoſe lips which are ſuppoſed to preſerve 
knowledge, and from whence men are 
directed to ſeek the law, their words eat 
bike a canker (2 Tim! n.'37.), and the 
contagion ſpreads with the ſwiftneſs of a 
peſtilence. It is therefore of the greateſt 
ce tothe peace and purity of any 
church, that in all points either funda- 
mental to the chriſtian ſyſtem of faith, or 
on which the different ſentiments of men 
have formed ſtated ſchiſms, diſſenſions, 
and public teachers, ſhould be under ſome 
common em gu be: . to walk 
the fame rule, and ſpeak t 8 things. 
N 16. Che. i. wth 1s on 
tainly an unhappineſs to any church to be 
\ obliged 10. multiply proviſions of this 
kind; and ſome” obvious inconveniences 
will attend it. But as one church may 
be expoſed'to dangers and enemies, from 
which another is under no apprehenſion, 
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ed to guard againſt, may require ti 


2 8 mind and judgment ; which can only 
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it may be neceſſary for one church to de. 
mand an expreſs acknowledgment of (yn, 
verities or doctrines of the Goſpel, which 
another may not have the ſame reaſons i 
require. And how many or how fey 
beyond articles ſimply neceſſary, or ©, 
tholicly ' eſtabliſhed, any church hou 
inſiſt on, muſt, in the nature of the thing 
be left to the reſult of public deliber? 
ons, 1. e. to the governors and autho. 
rity. of the ſociety, upon whatever ſcheme 
of polity we ſuppoſe ſuch church to be 
ſormd. | 
But beſides thefe proviſions for uni 
in faith and doctrine in a chriſtian church, 
it is neceſſary that the public ordinance 
and adminiſtrations of religion ſhould be 
under {itch rules as may provide for thok 
great ends decency, order, and the edifice. 
tion of the members. The nature of the 
thing and the command of an Apoll 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26. 40.) require that theſe 
ends ſhould be provided for, and it i; 
evident that no proviſion can be made far 
them in a ſoctety, but by ſome rules di. 
recting and obliging public practice. Now 
in rules of this Find the matter is in its 
nature only of prudentia! eonſideration, 
concerning which men ever did, and ever 
will, differ in judgment, ſome approving 
one ' obſervance, ſome another, as moſt 
orderly, moſt decent, and moſt edifying. 
How then ſhall the- Apoſtle's command 
10 be of one mind be complied with in theſe 
ings? Surely there is but one way 
poſſible; which is, that every private 
member ſubmit his own opinion to the 
public judgment and refolution of the 
ſociety, and then obferve what is thus 
agreed on without murmuring or diſputing. 
Philip. N. 14. 
Upon the whole; as every ſociety 1s 
one body, fo the union and coherence of 
the members depends on their acknov- 
ledging the ſame authority and the ſame 
laws, the ſoul and life of chat body, 
under whoſe common direction they ad 
as one, as having one will and one un- 
derſtanding, perſecily joined together in ile 


e effected by each ſubmitting his private 
ſentiments to the laws; the public judy: 
ment of the ſociety; - | + | | 
But is it then the ſtrict duty of ever) 
chriſtian entirely, and in all things, 10 
* up his own perſuaſions to the public 
determinations of the church he belong 
to? No, certainly: But /o far only 4s 4 

| ; poſſibly 
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nl laws of outward union: for the 
— principle upon which chriſ- 
tans are united in theſe ſocieties, is, 
that they m jointly obſerve the laws 
of Chriff. This is the primary condition 
and ſtipulation of their union, and all the 
obedience they owe to the rules, and all 
the ſubmiſſion they promiſe to the autho- 
rity of ſuch ſociety, is under the reſerve 
of this condition, That it | confifts with 
obedience to Chriſt; If therefore the laws 
of the church preſcribe to any member 
in his ſtation, ſuch obſervances as are 
forbidden by the laws of Chriſt, 2? /s not 


poſſible, it lies not in him to comply with 


them: he is under a ſuperior engage- 
ment, and muſt obey God rather than man. 
In this caſe the precept for unanimity 
ceaſes to — 2 he cannot be of one 
mind with thoſe who contradict Chriſt. 
But then in caſes doubtful, where he is 
not, and cannot be determined by his 
own convictions one way or other, whe- 
ther the action required from him be 
lawful or not, his proper recourſe for 
ſatisfaction is to his appointed _ 
the ſuperiors of the church; and it is 
certainly his duty to be determined by 
their judgment. And in queſtions purely 
of expediency or inexpediency, relating 
to the outward order and regimen of the 
church, the nature of all ſociety requires, 
that the judgment of every private mem- 
ber ſhould be 
lutions. This is the only way poſſible 
for men to be of one mind in queſtions of 
this kind; and therefore this the Apoſtle 
muſt be underſtood to command. And 


if, as he adviſes, we live in peace, or be 


ſtudious of peace; if we have that cha- 
rity, which is not puffed up, wvaunteth not 
ſelf; doth not behave © itſelf unſeemly 
( Cor. xiii. 4, 5.); we ſhall find no diffi- 
culty in complying with this duty. If 


We do nothing through” ftrife and vain- 


glory, but in lowlineſs of mind each efteem 
others better than themſelves (Philip. ii. 3.) 


we ſhall cheerfully /ubmit our/elves to thoſe 


who rule” over us (Heb: xiſi. 17.), pre- 
ſerving the unity of the” ſpirit in the bond 
J peace, Eph. iv. 3 "0 


he motives' from which the Apoſtle 
recommends to us this unanimity, and 


he perfection ariſing from it, are ſum- 
med up in this comprehenſive promiſe, 
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TM aft ir lies in him. To every 
lingle chriſtian the laws of Chriſt are of 
prior and greater obligation, than any 


of it, and immediately rewa 
the good fruits and effects of peace. In 


concluded by public reſo- 
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That. the Cod of owe and peace . ſhall be 
with ur. Which we arr. 


'$h+ Secondly, to conſider : ie £78 


The expreſſion here, and frequently ntl 
uſed in Scripture, of Gad”s being. with us, 
imports a diſtinguiſhed meaſure of his 


favour, direction and 'blefling. - When 
he is deſcribed in the promiſe/under any 
his 


particular character, it implies, that 
favour will particularly appear to us, 
ſuch bleſſings as have a ſpecial relation 
to that character. So when the | 
here ſtyles. him the God f peace, his 
meaning is, that 12 own endeavours 
are not wanting „ 1 we ſeek e, and 
enſue it in the methods — bas advited, 
God, who is the author of peace, an 
lover of concord, will 


both render the 
endeavours ſucceſsful in the promotion 


us with 
both theſe views, the promiſe may be 


. conſidered as offering motives of great 
. encouragement to the duty, recom- 


mended. | god u „„ na £3. 
Without the concurrence of God, our 
endeavours after peace would be fruitleſs 
and unſucceſsful : for it is his. grace 
alone, his love ſhed abroad in our hearts, 
that enables us to correct the ferment of 
our on paſſions, and diſpoſes us to that 
meekneſs and humility, that patience and 
forbearance, which make for peace. 
But the neceſſity of the divine concur- 


rence to this work yet farther appears, 
if we conſider, that how well ſoever we 


may perform our part, yet peace and 
union cannot follow, unleſs others alſo 
have the like diſpoſitions. Now it is 
God alone who makes men to be of one 


mind. It is he only who can govern the 


unruly wills and affections of men, can 
ſoften their averſions, and pacify their 
reſentments, and make even our enemies to 
be at peace with us. Prov. xvi. 7. It is 
therefore a great encouragement. to us to 
be ſtudious of peace; to be aſſured, that 
if we are ſo, the God of peace, will: be 


- with us; will remove all obſtructions, 


and, by his co-operation and aſſiſtance, 

enable us to perfect the good work. 
More encouraging yet is this promiſe, 
when we conſider it as aſſuring to us the 
happy fruits and effects of peace. If we 
comply with the duties here recom- 
mended, God will immediately reward 
our obedience with the bleſſings of peace; 
bleſſings ſo many and ſo obvious, that it 
may 
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AY # and every evil 
Ard. Ja. fi, 16. Diverſity of judgment, 
as 1 6bſerved, there ever will be among 
men; but ſo long as they act under the 
Y blic rule, no evil can follow 
It is alſo acknowledged, that 


2 does, | 


* SON 
upon im to 
me 


8 


pride, an overy 
own ſufficiency, that we are wier thas 


riors, hatred and diſaffection towards one 
another, calumny and detraction, par- 


tend virtue and holineſs, but are confined 


and the powers of diſcipline 
the ſame miſapplications, and made the 


deed, the 


R to 

of public authority, and 
- jeſt to any rules, but what we 
neiple 7 


Agrees 
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There never was, nor ever can be, , 


u 

—— or lay the leaſt reſtraint upon 
the members, but every one will be leſ 
to teach what he pleaſes, and do what he 


 - Pleaſes :: but in the mean time, is not 
the church, the ſociety 
ſolved, and loſt in anarchy? This is the 


>». manifeſtly di. 


natural -tendency of this principle; and 
whenever it is preſſed home, utter 


_ confuſion malt be the reſult of it; and the 


Apoſtle might very well add, that it 


will be attended with every evil work. 
The paſſion to which it applies, and 


by which alone it ſucceeds, is ſpiritual 
ing conceit of our 


the aged, and have more underſtanding 
than our teachers: and the immediate 
eſſects of it are, contempt of our ſupe- 


tiality and bypocriſy. The encourage- 
ment of favour and eſteem no longer at- 


to the diſtinctions of par 
will be un 


If, in- 
| principle contended for be 
true; if our private Jud ts. Are in 00- 
thing to be concluded by the judgment 
qurſelves 


inſtrument of party reſentments. 


4 : 
: 1. 


25 


acchrding 
convi ns, 
to do Wich 


15.t0 10 
for what right has the Church 


in queſtiohs bf doctrine dr ex- 


3 eV 
— —4 his on eyes, unconſined 
— es but what he thinks fit to ſet 1 
Mynſelf, and without any reſtraint from 
— And what a deluge of un- 
e and every evil work maſt pre- 
vail, when the ignorance and ons of- 
men are thus let ſe, need only be ſug- 


From what "bas been red in the 
foregoing reflections, I preſume it may 
appear, 3 unity of mind and judg- 
ment, ſo often and ſo earneſtly recom- 
mended by the Apoſtle, is no other way 
— than by a ſubmiſſion of pri - 
vate judgment to public reſolutions; and 
conſequently, when be enjoins ſuch 
unity, he muſt be underſtood to enjoin 
ſuch ſubmiſſion; and if one be a duty, 
the other muſt be ſo too. The reſerves 
under which-this duty. obliges, have been 
conſidered and allowed; but unleſs within 
2 1 the wa be acknowledged 

union of men as 
a or c Church is impracticable. Lo 
a compliance with this „we are en- 
couraged by a proſpect of all thoſe ad- 
vantages which. naturally ariſe from ſocial 
union, and to which. the bleſſing of the 
God of Love and Peace, and his ſpecial 
preſence with us, will aſſuredly render it 
effectual. The evils, which attended a 
departure from this unity, are in their 
nature and tendency the moſt formidable ; 
aud the libertine principles which have 
been alleged in defence of it, are ſuch as 
open a door to all licentiouſneſs; are ſub- 
verlive of all rule, order, or 2 ; 
and, if purſued.,to their conſe quence 
are _ inconfiſtent with all _ ecclefiaftic: 
agreement 2 n worſhip, or even 
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. Ris with gr 


with, obſerve o you, 
boy e our 7 circum 


upon us 3 100 the . e i 
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he olfender the eneniiles of Chen e 
and of our own Church S 
The civil eftabliſhinetc indbed of 1 ; 
5 - Church, | þ 
| 8 that 


Ar me in queſtions of morality, - 
ſucceſs of theſe principles, th 


_ ſeſſion of re 


our returns of fidelity and 


all the various contenders for it were 


ORE Teng us, both by openly taught and contended Rt 
a TY 


"in gene 


and the. | 
liws and intereſts with -t 

ſtate, have, in bait meaſure, . 
the evil effects of theſe þ | 
prevented that final diſtraQtion 


to introduce. Of chi ues 


Rap Sn 


advanced them are well 
therefore, while ſome have been bobs. 
to diffolve all bonds of e hoe 


» others have taught ds, ns 
— 2 or ſtate ought — 57 


but are obliged to encour 
ment to 5 " Blefled | be God. 8 2. 
damental laws of our conffitation, che e- 
jaſtice of our government, che 8 rofililes,, 
and, I will prefume to lay, th inter reſts 
of the throne, aſlure td us ths continu- 
ance. of this, protection . ;: and, 1 tr 
al deſerve it : b Kg pee 
ways e it: but we ate to retmemw-. 
ber, that this is, in its nature, only 4 
accidental advantage to & * Chridtian 


10n mote than another, | 


A * _— 
% -- 


Church, and may be withdrawn from i tz 


and if God, in puniſhment of our {in 
ſhould permit itto be do, the Lad effe#3, 


this wild ſtheme of liberty would on 


appear among all who ſhould entertain 
it. The experiment was tried the 
utmoſt in the days of our fathers; W 


to their full wing: and what was the 
reſult ? Suck a ſcede of diſcord and con- 


fuſion, atheiſm, hypoctiſy, and religious | 


AiſtraQtion, as is not to be paralleled in 


any age or nation of the world 

God 5 Peace was i Pon * ne 
and had ſent evil angels among them) +. 
at length they, who had be been. the fir 
authors of the miſchief, grew Lek 
weaty with being toſſed to Fend fro in the 


ſtorm which themſelves had raiſed; and 
were glad to return to thoſe who Eber 
tin 
tity, and afliſt tlie 
their-own madneſs pe, 155 
23 bhp 184100 5 
, that the 3 octrine 
kannst G 24 eafif 15 ſucce bd in n bn 0 
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Ho require dur care and 4 
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the inſinuating pretence of aſſerting pub · 
he liberties, we cannot too earneſtly re- 


ſuperiors, and ſubmiſſion in the inferiors, 


upon. which this Proteſtant Church is 
built ; 4 conſtitution bappily balanced 


N 
1 


between tyranny and anarchy, in which 
all the liberty is, allowed that can conſiſt 


with order and government; and yet 
that authority reſerved which is neceſſary 


to it; the former will effeQually pre- 
ſerve us from the bondage of popery, 
and the latter from the diſtractions of 


[A Farewel Sermon preached at St. Clement: 


Brethren, the favourable acceptance 


my labours have found among you, and 
that excellent ſpirit of love and benevo- 


lence I have obſerved in you, and which 


Has flowed in ſo eminent a meaſure to- 


wards all who in any ſtation have mi- 
nĩſtered to you in the Goſpel,'demand my 
utmoſt returns of gratitude and eſteem. 
The relation in which I have ſeryed you 
will ceaſe, but the affection ariſing from 
it will ever remain; and my unfeigned 
concern for your welfare I cannot better 
expreſs, than by perſuading you to con- 


tinue firm in that unanimity I have now 


reached and recommended to you; a 
duty on which depend the honour and 


ſtability of your Church, and your im- 


rovement in every grace of religion. 
mething, perhaps, it may quicken 
your regard to what you have heard, to 
conſider it as the advice of a parting 
friend; but remember, chat the duty to 
which you have been exhorted is the 
command' of an Apoſtle of Chriſt; and 
that he only perſuades you to be what his 


Bleſſed Maſter ſo ardently prayed. that 


you, and all who ſoould' believe in him, 
might be — that ye may be made perfect in one. 
John xvii. In the powerful name of this 


our Redeemer, it is that the Apoſtle be- 


ſeeches his Corinthians, that they would 


ſpeak the ſame things, have no diviſions 


oined together 
in the ſame mind and the ſame judgment. 
1 Cor. i. 10. SH 8 

In the ſame moſt holy name, and in 
the words of Bs cow ve of his 
mini v, let me alſo with 1 
treat you—1f there be any conſolation in 
Chriſt,” if any comfort of love, if any 
bowels and mercies z, ye likt-minded, 


1 - 


" their. conſequences, and 
perſuade you to adhere with ſtedfaſtneſs 
to that well-tempered frame of polity, 
thoſe. juſt meaſures of authority in the 
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| having the ſame love, being ef one aun, 


* 


of one_mind. Phil. ii. 1, 2. And ly jj 
peace of God rule in your hearts, ts which 
you art called in one body. Col. iii. I; 
And the very God of Peace dwell With * 
a , you wholly ; and I pray Gy 
your whole 22 and ſoul and body may l 
preſerved leſs, unto the coming of Our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, Amen. 1 Thefly, 
8 ER MON XXVII. 
The due Improvement of our Ta. 
lents an indiſpenſible Duty, 


Danes, March 25th, 1727.] 


ATT RH. xxv. 19. 


After a long time cometh the lord of thoſe ſe* 
vants, and reckoneth with them. 


IN the parable whence theſe words are 

taken, we have an inftance of that 
inimitable eloquence, which pale as never 
man ſpoke. We have here the meaſures 
of our duty to God, and the motives 
that enforce it, ſet before us in an allu- 
fion ſo plain and ſimple, and yet fo ex- 
tenſive in its views, and ſo affecting in 
its addreſs, that while it inſtructs the 
meaneſt capacity, it engages reverence 
and attention from the greateſt, and 
ſtrikes with irreſiſtible impreſſion on the 
moſt improved underſtanding. We are 
here every one led to conſider God as 
our common Lord and Maſter, the Au- 
thor and Giver of every good gift, our- 
ſelves as his ſervants or ſtewards, who, 
in various meaſures, have received from 
his goodneſs ſuch bleſſings or abilities, as 
may fit us for the ſeveral ſtations or 


offices of life, to which his providence 


appoints us. We are called upon to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe are committed to us as 
a truſt or loan, for whoſe due manage- 
ment we are accountable to the donor. 
If we faithfully acquit ourſelves of this 
Yrobationary ' charge, we ſhall receive 
ar greater inſtances of our Lord's con- 
fidence and favour ; but if we are remiſs 
and negligent in it, we muſt expect to 
feel his reſentment and diſpleaſure. We 
are aſſured, that there will be a time, 
when the Lord wil come and reckon 
with every one diſtinctly, and demand 4 
Particular account of every talent com- 


. * * 8 : F " Bs 
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bed u Ws Thijs day of inquiry, 
Jeed 4 dee N at a 
| Lies, "This life is allotted us wholly 
; probation, nor Will our account be 
led ber, zill. this. ſcene of aQion, 15 
ed: and many. centuries may be yet 
come beſdte that great and final audit 
ay begin. But though the time be 
jus long, according to the meaſures of 


Aman computations. yet it is fixed and 


ppointed in the 1 of 2 in 

> koht u thouſand years are as one day. 
we 8. 1 1225 aſſuredly come, and 

r eternal ha pineſs or miſery depend 
we event of it: and therefore it con- 
rns us to keep the proſpect of it, always 
our view, and conduct ourſelyes under 
conſtant ſenſe and expectation of it. 
Theſe-are the principal concluſions, to 
hich the repreſentation of the parable 
alls our attention ; but; the divine Au- 
bor has alſo adapted every incident of 
De relation to convey to us ſome ſpiritual 
ſtruction. Agreeably we learn hence, 
hat it is the appointment of infinite wil- 
lom, that the talents of men ſhould be 
2arious, adjuſted, both in their kind and 
roportion, to the diverſity of ofſices which 
Wuman life requires to be ſupplied. But, 
Whough the gifts of men be, for theſe wiſe 
and neceſſary reaſons, unequal in them- 
elves, yet none can with juſtice repine at 
he donor, ſince, be it more or leſs that is 
beſtowed on him, it is all pure, unme- 
ited favour, Each. ought therefore to 
de thankful, and ſatisfied with his por- 


tion; and inſtead of envying the more 


liberal allotments of another, apply him- 
elf to the improvement of his own. 
And this he will be induced to do, when 
e conſiders what he is here farther 
taught, that the difficulty of the taſk riſes 
in proportion to the number of talents 
committed to each, He, who had re- 
ceived the five, was required to gain 
other five: and he, who had received 
ten, was called upon to account for other 
ten, It is therefore an argument rather 
for gratitude than, complaint, that our 
Maſter has laid on us a lighter burden, 
appointed us a more eaſy and leſs ex- 
tended ſervice than he has required from 
other men: eſpecially when we obſerve, 
that our intereſt in the favour and ap- 
probation of God does not depend on 
the number of our talents, but our dili- 
4 * and 8 in the management 
. e Par two 
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talents, for his fidelity in thoſe ſe big, 


was admitted into the joy of his Lord; and. 
he who came laſt was reproved, not for. 


haying fewer talents, but leſs affiduity 
than the reſt, and not improving what 
was committed to him, in the ſame pro- 
portion that others had done. 
The moral argument, then, and ſum- 
mary drift of the parable, is to engage 
our utmoſt attention to the improvement 


of ſuch talents as God has beſtowed on 


us, whether they be great or ſmall, many 
or few, under a d a. apprehenſion of 
the account we muſt give 2 them, when 
our Lord Hall come. and reckon with. us. 
To this general application we are led by 


a great variety of important reflections 


here juggeſted to us: but, I think, they 


will all come into our conſideration, if 
we diſtinctly obſerve, aten, | 


I. What we are to underſtand by theſe 
talents, or what will be imputed to us 
under that characte. bo. 

II. The duty of improving them, 
here enjoined. | e 


III. The account God will take of our | 


management. ln 


Now by theſe talents are firſt and prin- 
cipally meant, the communications and 
125 of the Holy Spirit, which he be- 

tows in various kinds and meaſures, di- 
viding to every man; ſeverally, as be will. 
1 Cor. xii. 11. And, in a ſubordination 
to theſe, all the means, opportunities, 
motives, and abilities to exerciſe. or im- 


prove theſe graces ; all the powers of our 


nature; all advantages of ſtation, for- 
tune, education, or inſtruction; in ſum, 
whatever may enable us to be, or to do 
good. For all, Whatever we have, and 
whatever we are, we receive from God, 
under an obligation to promote the wiſe 
ends for which he beſtows his favours on 
us, In a more particular view we may 
obſerve, that God has diſtinguiſhed our 
nature by faculties but little lower than 
thoſe of his angels. He has given ug 
reaſon and underſtanding, by an attentive 
application of which we may diſcern good 
from evil, enquire into the cauſes, rela- 
tions, and conſequences. of things, 154 
collect the proper rules of judgment and 


2. 


action. The corruption, indeed, of our 


nature by the fall has very much obſegr 
the light, and weakene the — — 
this faculty; but ſtill it remains an uni 


verlal, gift, of God to, mankind jan 


* ” * — 
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ngk it is indalged to ſome in greater number, and enhance the value 7 
degrees of 2 and with greater ſeveral endowments and advantage, 
Advanta . to 1 55 4 this estimate of 
t it 1s given to all men in fuch es, to an icle of ornany 
Feat and with ſuch opportuni- to their 8 e may mx 
ties of improvement, as may render it fent them as uſeful and fignifcant 
ſufficient for their direction. In the one life. Let us then compute with jy 
point neceſſary, che knowledge of duty, fame exactneſs when we conſider ou. 
and the purſuit of happineſs, God has, ſelves with relation to God, as debton;y 
| the revelation of the Goſpel, ſo gra- his goodneſs, and ſtewards of his max 
uſly ſupplied the defects of reaſon, that fold gifts; remembering that every ow 
the meaneſt 1 may thence <vhbich is noted in his „ Will be iy 
al he is concern know in puted in our charge, and required yi 
order to be happy. He may be wife in improvement at our hands. It impor 
all that deſerves the name of wiſdom, us therefore, | | | 
even wiſe unto ſalvation. Nay, the Goſ- II. To obſerve the duty of improw. 
pr not only enlightened the darkneſs, ment here enjoined, and to inquire wy 
But provided means to reftore alſo the conduct will acquit us of it. 
authority of reaſon. Such aſſiſtances of It is Pn here, that theſe talen 
divine grace attend every Chriſtian upon are improveable ; for if they were of n 
the eaſy condition of applying for it, as uſe, they would be of no value, m 
may enable him to direct his will, and would = obligation of debt ariſe fro 
govern his affections, and ſubdue every them. That we are bound to impron 
reluctancy of his corruption. Theſe ta- them, we need no other argument tha 
lents of nature are in ſome meaſure com- the command of God : and our concen 
mon. to all men; and in theſe improve- to do it, appears from. the penalties 
ments of grace every Chriſtian has ſome has threatened to the neglect of it. Bi 
. ſhare, accommodated to the pars aſſigned we may alſo obſerve er, with reſpel 
him to act; and, if his own diligence and to the gifts both of nature and grict 
application are not wanting, ſufficient to that they cannot continue long at os 
conduct him through the ſeveral ſtages of ay : but unleſs they are improved, the 
it. We muſt take alſo farther imo the will be loſt; unleſs we go forward, wt 
account all the means afforded us for cul- ſhall unavoidably go backward, and b 
tivating theſe gifts of nature or grace, ground. We ſee, in frequent inſtance 
all opportunities of inſtruftion, and eſpe- the fineft parts and ities of mind, 
cially of attending the miniſtry and or- without proper culture, and a continu 
dinances of religion; the care beſtowed proficiency, dwindle away into a vey 
on us in our education; the reproofs and mean and contemptible figure : and on 
| men; the occafions of- acquiſitions of ſkill and knowledge canid 


exam 

ow pt e abilities given us for the be preſerved without uſe and exercil, 
exerciſe of any virtue, and the motives The ſame may be obſerved of moral x: 
_ that perſuade us to comply with them, compliſhments. It requires much car 
All thefe we are to look upon as ralents, and attention to form a virtuous habi, 
its of God, depoſited with us, for the and much ter to preſerve it in . 
igent uſe and application of which we =. If we do not improve out 
are accountable to his juſtice, And ftren it will daily be diminiſhed al 
when qe obſerve the infinite number and im : if we remit our guard, fin li 
' | 1 at the door, and our corruption is alu 
ready to give it admittance : and the u- 
ture of grace is ſuch, that unleſs we c. 
operate with its motions, and cultivate 
t is by uſe and application, its im io 

: for who is there that will gradually wear out, and be | 
ttle as one r The Spirit of Gad «will auf alway: fn 
| times ten, from the wir man. He gives us a ſtock to m 
y of God? When we confider our- nage equal to the Grvices be expects fro 
ſelves in comparifon with our fellow-ſer- us ; but if we are flothful and neglig% 
was, we are apt enough to multiply the if we WI not exert ouitfelves, aid ff 
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+20 the purpoſes for which it was given, 

i 20e the uſeleſs” gift. Take from 
bs (ys he) the kalen, and give it to 
on that bush ten talents. Matt. xxv. 28. 
tis therefore” of the utmoſt importance 
» us, to attend diligently to the im- 
\rovement of every talent committed to 
1s; not only becauſe this will be an 
rticle of ſtric inquiry in the day of our 
ccount; but becauſe if they are not im- 
woved, they will immediately be taken 
om us; our ers will be weakened, 
ind we mall forfeit thoſe aſſiſtances 
Which ſhould" enable us to retrieve” our 
miſcarriage: What this improvement 
implies, and by what conduct we may 
acquit ourſelves of this duty, is therefore 
an inquiry of the neareſt concern to us. 

Now the proper improvement of all 
God's gifts to us, is employing them to 
the promotion of his glory. This is the 
end the Almighty propoſed in our crea- 
tion, . in all the powers with which he has 
endued us; and all the aids of grace he 
hay vouchſafed to us. This therefore 
malt be regarded as the primary obliga- 
tion of our nature, the traſt and condi- 
tion on which every gift is committed to 
us. Whatever other improvements we 


may make of them, will profit us no- 


thing, nor be admitted as any proof of 
our fidelity, in the day of reckoning. 
We may cultivate our underſtanding by 
learning and ſtudy, and extend our know- 
ledge through all the ſubje&s of human 
inquiry: but if our end be only to gratify 
our curioſit | 
ſerving' God, but ourſelves. So likewiſe 
we may increaſe our portion of God's 
outward gifts; but if we apply them only 
tothe enlargement of our own conve- 
$ firences, this is not the improvement our 
Maſter expects, neither will it be placed 
to his account, but our own. And how 
much ſoe ver we may have gained to our- 
ſelves, we ſhall be pronounced unprofir- 
able ſervants to him. We are indeed 
allowed to talce pleaſure in the acceſſions 
of knowledge and fortune we acquire, to 
rejoice in them as our portion, and in- 


ſtruments of preſent ſatis faction and cc n- 


venience to usz but fill” we are to re- 
member, that, in our reckoning with 
God, all theſe im ents of our ca- 
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The only uſe that 


or our vanity, this is not 


2 


nocence will indeed he indulged us, but“ 
not allowed as any part of our diſcharge. 


will permit us to 
ſet in balance of our debt to him, is 
2 them as means of  increafing 
and multiplying our graces; or as inſtru- 
ments of exerciſing them in works of 
piety and virtue. Every giſt of God 
is capable of theſe applications. By 
the advantages of learning and know- 
ledge we are enabled to excel in ſpiritual 
underſtanding; to defend the faith, ex- 
plain and enforce the doctrines of the 
Goſpel; to inſtruct the ignorance, and 
correct the errors of our brethren. By 
riches and authority we are enabled to 
ſupport and promote the ſervice of God; 


do aſſiſt and reward thoſe who labour in 


it; to procure to ourſelves and others 
the comfort of his ordinances, and the 
means of inſtruction; to relieve the indi- 
— of the poor; to be a terror to evil- 

rs, and give protection and encourage- 
ment to them that do well. When we 
thus apply theſe gifts of God, as means 
and inſtruments by which we bring into 
exerciſe and action the graces of his 
Spirit, the zeal, the juſtice and charity 
he infuſes into our hearts, theſe are im- 
provements which God will own. © He. 
will immediately bleſs our fidelity, and 
render it fruitful in greater gifts, and 
more. abundant meaſures of grace; and, 
in the day of our account, will acknow - 
ledge it to us, in proportionable allot- 
ments of reward and glory. But the rule 
and meaſure by which our Lord will pro- 
ceed in reckoning with us, is our a 


IIId Inquiry. | | 7 Se 
And this is either expreſsly taught us 
in this parable, or may by juſt inference 
be collected from it. 
iſt, We are here expreſsly taught, 
that the Divine Juſtice,” in this ſerutiny, 
will eſtimate and reward every one's 
fidelity, according to a compound pro- 
portion, comparing their receipts with 
the returns they have made. | 
2zdly, That an account will be de- 
manded of every talent; from him who 
has received „iu, of the whole we, and 
from him who has received ten, of the 


whole 2; and conſequently, it will not 


be admitted, as a ſufficient plea of diti- 


pacities and abilities will be added to our gence, that we have made ſome improve- 
receipts. © The appheation of them to our ment, unleſs the improvement be aufwer- 
temporal intereſts in ſuch a meaſure as able to the number and value of our 
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talents, have only one, when he 
might, as he was bound, have gained 
fue, his account muſt have been de- 
feclive ; by the rules of procedure here 
obſerved, he muſt have been cenſured as 
a flothful ſervant, and even more crimi- 
nally ſo, than he who had been unpro- 
fitable in one. For each of his five 
talents were given with the ſame truſt 
and intention, and. were as capable of 
improvement as the other's ove, And 
the guilt and neglect of miſapplying 
four, is cenainly greater than miſapply- 
ing one. And by parity of reaſon we 
may conclude, that if he, who: has re- 
ceived but tavo talents, ſhall gain five, 
his approbation and reward - from his 
maſter will be greater. than his who 
makes only the ſame improvement of 
five; becauſe his improvement, in pro- 
portion to his receipts, is more than 
double to the others. This, indeed, we 
only collect by parity of argument from 
the place before us; but it is directly 
taught in the 19th of St. Luke, where 
the ſame ſubject is treated, though in a 
different view. The ſtock committed to 
each ſervant is there ſuppoſed equal, but 
inereaſed in various meaſures; by one 
 free-fold; by another ten- fuld; and 
22 their reward 1s proportioned to 
e improvement made by each; the 
one is made - ruler over five cities, the 
other over ten. 
. 'zdly, We learn alſo farther, from the 
ſentence here paſſed on the unprofitable 
ſervant, with what feverity our unfaith- 
_ fulneſs in this truſt will be reſented by 
God. 'The plea of that ſervant may 
ſeem to offer ſomething which might 
entitle him to excuſe, though not com- 
mendation. Lo there thou haſt what is 
thine. Mat. xxv. 25. But the weakneſs 
of this plea appears, when we confider, 
that the increaſe was as much due to his 
lord as the original ſtock ; and conſe- 
quently, the ſuggeſtion was falſe ; he did 
not render to 4 maſter what was his, 
but only one moiety of what he owed 
him; and was therefore juſtly condemned 
to utter darkneſs. But if this will be his 
portion, who, —_ he makes no im- 
provement, yet preſerves his talent en- 
tire and undiminiſhed ; what ſentence 
muſt they expect who ſquander away the 
principal itſelf in trifles and vanity, or, 
which is ſtill worſe, in actions of affront 
and diſhonour to God, and'in the ſervice 
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of his. enemy? Our bleſſed Lord, un. 
willing to ſuppoſe ſuch ingratitude, ha 
deſcended no lower in the criminal cha. 
rater, than a negative guilt, in not 
uſing the talent at all: but, alas! hop 
many are there who abuſe. the giſts of 
God to fin, and make the abilities hi, 
goodneſs has beſtowed on them, the in. 
ſtruments of offending him! How fre- 
quently do we ſee great endowment; of 
mind or fortune devoted wholly to the 
ſervice of men's luſts? And if the idle 
and unfruitful ſervant, who only ſat (ill 
when he ought to have been active, ſhall 
be caſt, into utter darkneſs, how heavy, 
muſt we conclude, will be their ſentence, 
who have been active in evil; who have 
deſerted to the adverſaries of God, and 
employed the very arms they received 
from Heaven in rebellion againſt it? The 
Judge of all the earth will aſſuredly do 
right, and proportion his reſentment to 
the aggravations of the crime. 

In application of this parable I have 
before obſerved its general view and 
intention, to excite men to live and a& 
under a ſerious, habitual regard to the 
event of that day, when our Lord ſpall 
come and reckon with us, We have ſeen 
upon what articles his inquiry will be 
formed, the or ill management of 
thoſe talents he has committed to us. 
That we may judge of our charge there- 
fore, let us, 1, attentively reflect on the 
nature and number of God's gifts to us, 
and what improvement each 1s capable 
of. It concerns then, 2dly, to examine 
ourſelves upon each article; how we 
have acquitted ourſelves of the duties it 
requires from us, whether we have afted 
up to the abilities and opportunities God 
has given us of promoting his glory; 
2 we have duly cultivated the 
ſeeds of grace, and with an honeſt and 
open heart received and obeyed its ſug- 
geſtions; whether we have diligently 
attended to the means afforded to us of 

* wiſer and better; frequented 
the holy ordinances, and hearkened to 
the teachers of religion. Or if we have, 
what fruit theſe excellent means of im- 
8 have brought forth in us. 

o we find ourſelves advanced in ſpiritual 
knowledge and underſtanding, in piet) 
and holineſs of life, in purity, meeknels, 
and charity, in a meaſure proportionable 
to the calls and aſſiſtances, the invitation 
and inſtruction we have had ? n e 
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ſpect to thoſe outward talents God has 
entruſted with us, have we faithfully em- 
oyed. them to the promotion of his 
E in the exerciſe of chriſtian 
races, in ſuch works of devotion, 
uſtice, or mercy, as his word commands, 
and his ſpirit perſuades us to? If, upon 
a fincere examination of ourſelyes on 
' theſe heads, our conſcience can acquit us 
as. diligent. and faithful, we may then 
with joy expect the coming of our 
* Maſter. But ſtill we muſt remember, 


that whatever improvements we have 


made, it is our duty to go on to farther 
proficiencies, & 4 forward to the high 
mark F our calling; increaſing with the 
increaſe of God. Philip. iii. 14. Col. ii. 
19. For every progreſs in grace, 


though our own endeavours co-operate | 


in making it, is yet the gift of God, 
and when received is an acceſſion to our 


talents 3 it enlarges our abilities, and 


conſequently adds to our duty. God 
is able to the uttermoſt to repay thoſe 
who ſerve him; and ſince he has de- 
clared,. that our reward ſhall be equal 
to the meaſures of our improvement, 
though we could even double the pro- 
portion of increaſe here repreſented, we 
may be ſure of an anſwerable recom- 
penſe from him. | 
But what inferences muſt he collect 
from this Scripture, who has hitherto 
been idle, and from the talents depoſited 
with him produced nothing to the intereſt 
of his Maſter? He may here read his 
fate, if his Lord comes and finds him 
thus unfruitful. And how . ſhould the 
terrible proſpect awaken him from his 
ſlumber ; quicken him to an immediate 
and more vigorous application to duty ? 
That by a double improvement of the 
time which yet remains, he may redeem 
what he has loſt. | | 
But worſe ſtill, and more hardly to be 
retrieved, is his caſe, who has ſquandered 
away the ſtock itſelf; ſuffered bis gifts to 
wither-and periſh for want of 4 K or, 
by abuſing them to the ſervice of ſin, has 
RN God to withdraw them from 
Wat ſhall the prodigal do, to 
recal the fortune he has ſpent, and ap- 
peaſe the anger of his Judge? The ter- 
Tors of the Lord may juſtly ſtand in ar- 
ray before him, but muſt not extinguiſh 
his endeayours. in deſpair. Ile has loſt, 
indeed, many excellent talents, but he 
wo gave can alſo refore.. If nothing 
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elſe remains to him, yet if his heart be 
humbled with a true ſincere repentance) 
this is a , 
Chriſt, capable of great improvements; 
which will either prevail MX the Divine 
Mercy to revive his ſtrength for farther 
ſervices, or be accepted. as an equivalent 
for them. Let him then labour earneſtly 
to cultivate this laſt ſtake, that what is 
wanting in his ſervices may be ſupplied 
by a pardon. | ov pus 
This, alas ! is, more or leſs, the con- 
dition of every mortal. 1f we /ay that a 
have no fin we deceive ourſelves, and the 
truth is not in us. Which of us has im- 
proved every gift of God to all the fruits 
it was capable of producing ? Or, if he 


has been faithful in ſome talents, has not 


neglected others? The moſt circumſpeR' 
piety will, in the day of account, have 
much to be forgiven; and muſt expect 
his reward rather from the mercy of his 
Judge, than the merit of his ſervice. Let 
us then all labour to atone for our fail - 
ings by fincere contrition, and ſhew forth 
fruits meet for repentance, by an attentive 
application of every hour remaining to 
us, remembering, that the Fudge fanderh 
at the door. | 52 
Ihe time, indeed, may be long before 
the final reckoning may commence, but 
the time allotted us to prepare for it is 
bounded by the ſhort ſpace of a human 
life, The _ of death comes when no 
man can work ; and though many ages 
may paſs between that event and the re- 
ſurrection to judgment, yet when we 
leave this world the days of probation 
expire, the account is then ſealed up; 
neither is it in our power, by any appli- 
cation, to alter one article of it. To- 
day, therefore, while it is called to-day, 
let us addreſs ourſelves to the work of 
our Lord, to correct our errors, and 
finiſh what is yet imperfect, that we may 
obtain his approbation, and make our 
calling and election ſure. 8 
Brethren, I have obſerved to you the 
eneral reflections ſuggeſted by this 
4 And being now to finiſh the 
courſe of my labours among you, I am 
willing to hope, that a ſubject ſo com- 
prehenſive, which extends to every duty 
of the Chriſtian life, reminds every man 
of his proportion of ſervice, and ſets be · 
fore him the moſt powerful motives to 
the diſcharge of it, will, in ſome mea- 
ſure, recal and apply every ſermon 1 
| EN 2 © have 


gift of God; a gift through  - 
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have preached to you; but the cireum- through the ſeveral flges of our pilgrin. 
ſtances in which I now appear call upon age, till we final 2 in An 
us more particularly to recollect what ar- everlaſting reft; when all our labours a1 
ticles will ariſe to our charge from the ceaſe, and our prayers ſhall be. changed 
relation which has been between us. We into eternal hallelujahs. Amen. 
are now parting from each other, perhaps | . 
to meet no more, till the day when our I | | 
Lord ſhall come to recen with us. In SERMON XXIX. 
tat day an account will be demanded 9 PE | | 
from me of the dectrine I have taught; The proper Supports and Encourage. 
and from you, of your attention and im- ments to Perſeverance in Well. 
| provements under my miniſtry. If, ac- Join 
cording to my mean abilities, I have en- 8• 
dea voured your edif cation in the Goſpel; Preached at St. Sepulchre's, London, 6n Thur. 
if L have laboured to eſtabliſh you in the day in Eaſter week, April 10, 1729, at the 
true faith and church of Chriſt; if 1 anniverſary meeting of the charity children.] 
have warned you of the danger of fin, . : 
dpened to you the paths of duty, and iet GAL. vi. 9. 
fore you the obligations that require, Let us not be weary in well-doing, 
and the motives that perſuade you to - | | 
"walk in then, I may then look back with I N theſe words, it may be thought the 
eaſure on the years in which 1 have holy Writer had a fpecial regard tv 
irved you. And if the power of the thoſe diſtreſſes to which the early pro- 
| Golpel- has been manifeſted through my feſſion of the Goſpel was expoſed, and 
noeakneſs, and the word ſown has brought of which he himſelf had borne ſo eminent 
forth its proper fruit, the glory will be- a ſhare. The inſults of enemies, the 
"ns to God, the reward to your own deſertion and reproaches of friends, the 
Wuls, but to me alſo will ariſe a joy ſcorn and averſion of a prejudiced world, 
greater than the triumphs of thoſe who were diſcouragements, whoſe impreſſion 
divide the ſpoil. And I truft, that through muſt have been very ſenſibly felt in 
the m of God to our manifold in- every part of their duty. Theſe cir. 
Armities, when we ſhall appear before camitances were douhtleſs in the Apoſtle; 
him, both you and I may be able to re- view, but not ſo particularly as to con- 
flect with ſome comfort on the office I fine it to them. A little reflection will 
have ſuſtained in this holy place. In the convince us, that the reaſons and uſe of 
mean time, permit me to hope, that in this exhortation will never ceaſe, but it 
our affections we may ſtill be preſent to will always find a proper applicatior, and 
each other. No diſtance can remove us deſerve our attention in all ages and cir- 
eyond the effect of our mutual prayers. cumſtances of the Church. For, 
ough they aſcend from different ſta- | 


ä ill 1 ; Firſt, We muſt ever expect various diſ- 
þ — R 7·˖[(eh couragements to ariſe to us in a courſe of 
Ings to the remoteſt corner of the earth. well-doing; and therefore it concerns usto 
The many obligations I have received keep the proper ſupports of duty alvays 
will ever demand this return from me. in our view. Let me then, 4 

Your happineſs, ſpiritual! and temporal; 2 Obſerve to you, A ny 
will be a conſtant object of my requeſts work is attended 2 ppor 
to ond but more eſpecially, that he Og to preſerve us from g weary 
would ſanctify to you every means of M. , 
grace, and give ful effect © the labours Thirdly, Apply what occurs * 2 
of chat worthy- perſon, to whoſe in- reflections to that excellent work of — 
ſtructions I have the pleaſure of leaving rity, for whoſe promotion we are 
you: and I truſt the charity of your aſſembled. Im 
Prayers wilt not be wanting to me. © The firſt and moſt general diſcourage- 
May that infihite ommpreſent Being, ment of good actions is what they ma 
whom we worſhip, favourably regard our expect from the oppoſition of wicked 
ſupplica blic approbation of tbe 
ling attend, and his ſpirit conduct us world is a which | 
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laboured to gain from virtue. It is with 
— the iſbertine ſees raſpect and W 
aſe wait on a virtuous conduct. 4 

is ſentiments are deſcribed in the book 
of Wiſdom, chap. tl. I is grievous to his 
eyes to behold; it upbraids bim with his 
0 no the law, and object. to bis in- 
famy the tranſgreſſions of his education, 
He cannot ftand ſo degrading a compa- 
riſon, or endure a light which equally 
adorns a character he hates, and ſhews 
the deformity of his own. This paſſion 
will engage the utmoſt efforts of malice, 
and all the acts of detraction, to leſſen 
the diſparity, to hinder the effects, and 
diſcredit the example of a reputable 


action. 
Nor are theſe diſcouragements to be 
feared only from the enemies to all reli- 
ion and virtue; but wherever men are 
Frvided into parties, whatever are the 
views and principles under which they 
are diſtinguiſhed, we ſee, in daily ob- 
ſervation, with what ſpite and partiality 
they repreſent each other's conduct. If 
ont party be in power, their admi- 
niſtration is ſure to be oppoſed and ob- 
ſtructed by the other: the wiſeſt counſels 


dif} „the leaſt miſtake or failin 
ail be epo, the leaſt ſuſpicion lin? 
proved into a charge, and the greateſt 
yirtues either overlooked or traduced. 
And as religious diviſions equally attach 
men to the mterefts of a ſect, the ſame 
irregular paſſions are apt to attend them, 
which embitter other contentions. The 
honour and eſteem which accompany 
virtuous actions, are an advantage men 
unwillingly allow to a profeſſion they 
diſapprove. It ſeems an impeachment 
of their judgment, and a reflection on 
their choice, to have oppoſed or departed 
from a religion, adorned with ſuch ex- 
cellent fruit. It would, indeed, be a 
happy effe of theſe emulations, if they 
roduced only a contention to excel in 
laudable actions: but the paſſions of 
mankind will very rarely. permit us to 
nope for this event. To ſome few ge- 
nerous ſpirits, ſuch competitions may be 
2 ſpur and incentive in the race of vir- 
tue; but the far greater number will 
. 7 the cafier la- 
* curing and depreſſing an 
adverſary's praiſe. if the a itſelf, and 
its tendencies, cannot be denied, 
yet ſome circumſtance or other will afford 
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will be vithed, the moſt beneficial actions 


| abs 


objection, in abatement. of the merit of 


it. Either the motives and principles it 


proceeds from will be cenſured, or ſome 
preſent or future inconveniences will be 
offered in balance, to the advantages 
Which appear to recommend it. From 
ſaggeſtions of this kind the beſt actions 
cannot be ſecured. For all moral actions, 
examined in a prudential conſideration of 
their teadencies, are capable of different 
views. Their effects and conſequences 
depend on a concurrence of accidents, 
which no wiſdom can aſcertain againſt a 
poſſibility of failure. And then as to 
the intentions of the heart, the ends we 
propoſe, and the motives that govern us, 
theſe are inviſible to men, * | 
detractor large room to ſuggeſt hypoer 
or ſuperſtition, ſome private intereſt, 
ſome corrupt or factious deſign, in diſ- 
Nr 1 . | 1 I 
ith theſe effects of party i 
vate envy, and perſonal averſions, Fl 
often fall in, help to aggravate the 
charge; while few will be found ge- 
nerous enough to. refute the af 


or regret diminution of another” 
praiſe. e 
Nay, farther, it will ſometimes hap- 


pen, that a defect in the ſcheme, an 
overſight in the execution, ſome or other 
of thoſe imperfections which human in- 
firmity is apt to mingle with our beſt 
actions, may provoke the cenſure and 
oppoſition even of 700 men. And, 
Laſtly, The beſt adviſed defign will 

often fail of the ſucceſs we E from 
it: not only theſe oppoſitions to it, but 
the miſconduct of the inſtruments we 
employ, or the indiſpoſition of the ſub- 
jet, may defeat our intentions of bene- 
ficence, and render our pains fruitlet: 
and ineffectual. Theſe are all of them 
events, which a good man muſt frequen 
expect in a courſe of well-doing ; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, they are great diſ- 
comforts to him in this progreſs 3 ſuch as 
may cool the fervour, and abate the 
activity of a very ſincere and honeſt diſ- 
poſition to virtue. But let me exhort 


u, 4 IS. 7 
Volidiy, Not to be. weary or faint in 


well-doing ; for our ſupports are more 


than equal to theſe diſcouragements. 
I may remind you, firſt, of that in- 
ward applauſe and complacency, whit 
ſprings ben the heart of a good man, 
when he beholds he fruits of his virtues 
TS is 
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the happineſs and pleaſure he diffuſes 
through human ſociety. He partakes in 
every ſatisfaction he gives; and relieves 
"Himſelf When he prevents or removes the 
miſeries of others. And to this we ma 


on every object of his charity, the re- 
turns he engages of their ſervice and 
prayers, and the honour and reſpect 
which generally attend a beneficent cha- 
racter. Theſe are preſent encourage- 
ments in well-doing, to which neither 
Teaſon nor religion forbids our regard. 
'Whatfoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, any praiſe, wwe are not only permit- 
ted, but commanded to mind ſuch things. 
Phil. iv. 8. der dee a wet: 

But then, as I have obſerved, we muſt 
expect frequent diſappointments, in theſe 
proſpects of our virtue: that our good 
will ſometimes be evil polen of, and be 
-made even an article of reproof and ac- 
cuſation againſt us. That our greateſt 
obligations will often find ungrateful 
returns. That our moſt beneficial de- 
ſigns will be oppoſed, and by a variety of 
obſtructions rendered ineffectual. 

But ſtill there remains an encourage- 
ment in well-doing, which is able alone 
to ſupport our perſeverance. When we 


attend to the views and motives of reli- 


gion, when we conſider ourſelves as 
obeying God, acquiring an intereſt in 
his favour, and aſſuring our hopes of that 
ineſtimable reward he has annexed to his 
ſervice, evil report and good report, the 
praiſe or reproach of men, will be equally 
trifling and contemptible to us. We are 
prepared, not only to bear with patience 
the oppoſitions of envy, malice, and irre- 
ligion; but to look on them with fatiſ- 
faction, as proofs of the integrity and 


firmneſs of our virtue. While authority, 


popular applauſe, or any other preſent 
encouragements attend us, the motives 
of action are ſo blended together, that 
we can but imperfectly diſcern, whether 
reverence for the command, and zeal for 
the honour of God, have their proper 
influence on us: but when all other in- 
ducements are withdrawn, we are aſſured, 
that theſe are the principles we act on. 
Such a trial will ſhew us the uprightneſs 
of our intentions, and the ſtrength of our 

reſolutions; and both confirm and en- 
large our expectations from God. In 
this view we may find motives, even to 
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' Deſigns have 
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Sea. II. 
rejoice, and be exceeding glad, when nen 
revile us, and ſpeak all manner of evil of 
us (Matth. v. 12.), for a ſteady adherence 
to duty, in conhdenceof a greater reward 


Y in heaven. 


add, the — 1 of gratitude he lays 


Should our endeavours to do good be 
defeated, and rendered fruitleſs; yet gi 
religion will exhort us to perſiſt without 
wearineſs or dejection. It will remind 
us, that the preſent effects of virtue are 
but a ſecondary and intermediate end; 
the ultimate * more important proſpett, 
is the recompenſe which attends it from 
the promiſes of God. When we have 
uſed the proper means to promote his 
honour ol ſervice, and the happineſs of 
our fellow-creatures, we have done all 
that theſe duties require from us; and 
muſt leave the event to his providence, 
Whatever return we may find here, we 
are ſure to ſucceed in the point of far the 
greateſt concern, and that the integrity 
of the deſign, and the obedience of the 
action, will recommend it to his appro, 
bation. From him we ſhall receive, if 
wwe faint not; receive even the more for 
our preſent diſappointments. Our pa- 
tience will be added to the account of our 
virtue, and every difficulty that has at- 
tended the ſervice, be acknowledged in 
the reward of it. | 

Let me then, 

IIIdly, Apply theſe reflections to that 
excellent work of charity, for whoſe en- 
couragement we are here afſembled. A 
work, ſo guarded from. every appearance 
of evil, ſo beneficial in all its views, 
equally promotive of the private and 
ſocial, the preſent and future intereſts of 
mankind, might hope to have eſcaped 
the cenſure of malice itſelf. But when 
our holy religion, the faith that infuſes 
and nay: this ſpirit of love, has 
been openly blaſphemed, inſulted, and 
ridiculed, ſo beautiful a fruit and orna- 
ment of it muſt expect a ſhare in the ſame 
treatment. We have accordingly ſeen 
this labour of mercy aſperſed in weekly 
bels, as a ſcheme of prieftcraft and 
faction. All the wit that could be raiſed 
for the ſervice, has been applied to co. 
lour and aggravate theſe ſuggeſtions, and 
expoſe it to public ſcorn or  jealouly- 
deen formed, and attempts 
made, to obſtruct and entangle the exe- 
cution of it; to check the zeal, divide 
the counſels, and weaken the hands em- 
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Heſs attempts has been anſwerable to 
the malice of them, 

pleaſure in that lovely p 
adorns this holy place. 
not only kept its ground, but the provi- 
dence of God has brought good out of 
the evil intended againſt it, and it has 


which now 


grown and proſpered under the oppoſi- 


ton, The zeal of thoſe engaged in it 
has been rendered more active; a ge- 
neral concern has been awakened for the 

romotion of it; the management has 
— carefully reviſed, and every appear- 
ance or ſuſpicion of defect removed from 


perſons, by whoſe wiſdom and piety this 
excellent wi has been conducted, but 
what appears already to act on them 
its full light and impreſſion. But it my 
call others to their aſſiſtance, and excite 
eve erous diſpoſition to give him- 
ſelf a Hare in thetr praiſs, to obſer e by 
how many characters of virtue thi/ cha- 
rity is diſtinguiſhed 5; what preſgnt en- 
couragements ſupport our perſgverance 
in it; and how glorious a proſpęct it opens 
to the hopes of the Chriſtiar. 
In the objects before us every circum- 
ſtance concurs, which can recommend to 
a preference in our compaſhon. They 
are ſouls deſtitute of help, no way acceſſary 
to their misfortunes, and unable by their 
own applications to remove them, 1 
cannot without regret obſerve, how often 


it. | | : 
Jean offer no motive to the ry 90 


we are impoſed on, how much is extorted 
= from us by "thoſe idle vagrants, whoſe 
numbers and importunity are the burden 


of our ſtreets, and the reproach of our 
laws. Among theſe wretches, indeed, 
ſometimes may be found proper objects 


of an occaſional charity; but when we 


conſider how difficultly theſe exceptions 
are diſtinguiſhed, how ſeldom we are ſe- 
cure from fiction and pretence, how often 
the miſeries that appear to us are an ex- 


cuſe or conſequence of idleneſs and vice, 


and a contempt of the legal proviſions 
made for poverty ; theſe circumſtances 
cannot but abate the cheerfulneſs of our 
compaſſion, and may juſtly determine our 
Prior regard to caſes where we are leſs 
—_ to miſtake and impoſture. 

Now the charity here promoted, we 
are ſure is applied to real undiſſem- 
bled miſery; and for which our laws 
baxe made either none, or very une qual 
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we behold with 
he work has 


to the wants and temptations o 


with every invidious fu 
may «diſcredit the deſign, or hinder the 


body and 


oviſion. The whole . man, 


I, ſtands before us, and with all the 
charms of artleſs innocence ſolicits our 
pity to the greateſt diſtreſſes that can at- 
ed 


tend our nature. Poor children, ex 


the 
world, and the ſnares of the Devil, in- 
treat us, as men and chriſtians, to put on 
bowels of mercy; to furniſh them with 
honeſt means of ſupport againſt the one, 
and ſuch principles as may defend them 
from the other. And to theſe moving 
characters of the object our attention 1s 
enforced by the regards we owe to the 
welfare of our country, the honour of 
our religion, the commands and pro- 
miſes of God. | | Var 
Can we want perſuaſion to a charity 
which ſo tenderly addreſſes our affections, 
and is recommended by ſo many import- 
ant views both of intereſt and duty ? Can 
any ſenſual entertainments, any uſe of 
our fortunes, give us a pleaſure equal to 
what a good man feels in reflection on 
ſuch an act of beneficence ? With what 
delight does he behold the ſeeds of 
and virtue, here carefully ſown, —— 
under culture, and grow up into fruit ? 
With joy the patriot here ſees children, 
whole wickedneſs, idleneſs, and blaſ- 
phemies would probably have been the 
terror of our nights, and the offence of 
our days, a public burden and diſhonour, 
prepared, by a pious and uſeful educa- 
tion, to be ornaments of our religion, 
and add ſtrength and riches to our coun- 
try: by their prayers to engage the 
bleſſings of God to us, and by their zeal 
and example to reſtrain thoſe overflowings 
of ungodlineſs which make us afraid. With 
Joy the ſoldier of Chriſt here triumphs 
over his and his Redeemer's enemy, in 
the proſpect of ſo many fouls delivered 
from his tyranny, reſcued as a prey out 
of his teeth, and made an acceſſion to the 


armies of the living GG. 
A 45 ſo defirudtive to the intereſts 


of vice and irreligion may expect all the 
powers of darkneſs to be armed againſt 
it; to be oppoſed. and reviled, loaded 
ggeſtion which 


effects of it: but; bleſſed be God, rhe 


righteous are not jo failed from the earth, 
but thoſe who are with us are far more 
than thoſe who are againſt us. We-/are 
aſſured of the encouragement and protec- 
* 84 tion 
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happineſs of his le, and the 
intereſt of his throne, equally promoted 
by this charity. He knows what re- 
verence for his ſacred perſon, what ſub- 
miſſion to his authority, what zeal for his 
honaur,. the principles of our religion 


teach and infuſe ;,/that the good Chriſtian 


and the good ſuhject are inſeparable cha- 
racers : that whatever education engages 
the affections and eſteem of men to our 
excellent conſtitution, equally ſecures their 
adherence to that happy ſettlement of the 
crown, which alone, under God, can 
continue that bleſſing to us: and in the 
breaſt of his royal conſort this labour of 
mercy is ever ſure to find an advocate 
and patron, whoſe tender heart is open 
to every impreſſion, and her hand. to 
every call of charity. 1 
With humble gratitude to God, we ac- 
knowledge our happineſs in ſuch exam- 
ples and ſupports of virtue; but the 
Chriſtian acts upon principles, and is 
encouraged by motives far ſuperior to 
any temporal conſiderations. In every 
e of the ſacred oracles of his religion 
e hears love and benevolence enjoined 
on his conſcience. He is called upon to 
follow the example of his Redeemer, 
aubo went about doing good; to imitate the 
'beneficence 'of the divine nature, to be 
merciful as his Father which is in heaven 
7s merciful. His gratitude is addreſſed in 
a recollection of the numberleſs favours 
vouchſafed him in the Goſpel; and his 
patience ſupported under all that can be 
difficult or burdenfome in the duty, by a 
ſcene of glory opened to his hopes, great 


as obeyed God can give, and his ſpi- 


Titualized nature receive. By all theſe 
ſacred and endearing motives the Chriſ- 
tian is adjured, and by theſe animating 
-proſpeRs-he is encouraged to be kind and 
| 2 — and ĩn all theſe views the 
charity here propaſed to him is recom- 
mended to his eſpecial regard. 


Would he follow the example of his 


bleſſed Maſter? He finds him in the 


_ Goſpel | young -childgen to be 
brought to bim, declaring his geed-guill to- 


bis arg, and aller their ade * fo.the 
kingdom Sraven. Mark, x. Would! 
3 and beneficence of 
the Deity? He may here reſemble i in 
ar 5 . ; 
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tion af a viſe and gracious Prince, who the divine compaſſion—ube father 
22 futherigſi. 1 


wards them, embracing them in the arms of ſhall obtain mercy (Matt. v. 7.) : . bleſſed 


Father, ye that fed me when I dun- bung?) 


Thoſe whom God has bleſſed wit 
children, and Who have ſeen what care 
and attention is neceſſary to ſupply the 
numberleſs wants of that helpleſs age, 
the condition of theſe infants muſt affed 
with the moſt moving ſentiments of Pity; 
and the charity they here -beſtow mu 
appear but a due return to God for the 
proviſion he has enabled them to make 
for their own offspring; and the childleſ 
2 here adopt a family by their com. 
paſſion; the barren may be a joyful mother, 
and purchaſe a name in heaven better than 
that of Jons and daughters. Iſa. lvi. 5. To 
every Chriſtian theſe children muſt appey 
diſtinguiſhed, as the. little ones which be, 
long to Chrift : and if he who, in regard 
to that relation, gives them a cup of coli 
water ſhall not loſe his reward (Matt. x, 
42+), what returns may he expect from 
the bounty of his Redeemer, who here 
opens to them the well of life, adory 
them with the graces of our holy religion, 
and fits them for the ſervice of their di. 
vine Maſter ? 
The whole hoſt of heaven looks down 
with joy on ſo many fouls prepared for 
the dy vc» of bliſs, to be companions in 
their ſervice, and joint inheritors of their 
plory. God from his holy habitation be. 
holds with delight ſuch good-wwill amay 
men. He ſees, approves, and records our 
labours of love; every farthing we beſtoy 
1s noted in his book; will derive on us the 
favours of his grace and his providence 
here, and be produced to our comfort 
hereafter. When the profuſions of our 
luxury or our vanity will riſe up in te- 
proach againſt us; when the expence of 
our moſt innocent ſatisfactions will be but 
a pardonable article in our account; when 
all the pleaſure we have taken in our 
buildings, our gardens, our figure, and 
retinue, will vaniſh as a dream or phan- 
tom; the little we have beſtowed in cha- 
rity will be found a valuable treaſure; ? 
refuge and conſolation laid up againſt the 
day of nature's great diſtreſs. Bleſſed, 
in that day, ſhall the merciful be, for the 


for ever bleſſed, ſhall thoſe faithful ſtev- 
ards of Providence be, whom the Judge 
of the world ſhall call forth from the ge- 
neral amazement—Cone, ye choſen of * 


clathed | 


avhen I wat naked, receive now 
we my your labours, and enter into 
jo of your Lord; for, fe as you 
it unto the leaſt of theſe my ſervants, 
« did it unto me. Matt. xxv. e Joys 
heaven itſelf will be improved to us, 
en we enter them attended with the 
"nyerts of our charity, and behold 
round us the ſouls we have ſaved from 
kath. Their praiſes and gratitude will 
>mpany us to the throne of God, and 
commend us to that crown of glory 
repared for thoſe who turn mauy to 
ghteouſne/s. Dan. Xii. 3. 
If we faint when ſuch a proſpeR ſtands 
jefore us, our firength is fall; if any 
teppoxal diſcouragements can make 
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us Lord 


weary in a duty, ſo diſtin d by the 
commands and rt our 10 

the love of God is not in us. 1 John, ii. 17. 
If our hearts are truly influenced by that 
holy principle, none of his commands will 
be grievous to us. 1 John, v. 3. 11. No 


' intereſt will be too valuable to be 


with, no ſervice too difficult to be per- 
formed. The the conflict is, the 
greater, we are aſſured, will be our re- 
ward: and the more iniquity abounds, the 

in o ng the riſing torrent; 
2 281 n . — in | 
work of the Lord, foraſmuch as we know 
that our labour hail nat be in ain in the 
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Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 


HEBREWS, vii. 25. 


Wherefore he is able alſo to ſave them to the ut- 
termoſt, that come unto God by him, ſeeing 
he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. 


7 HEN we conſider the great and 
wonderful work of our redemp- 

tion, though we cannot account for 
every ſtep of it to our own reaſon and 
underſtanding, yet neither can we ima- 
gine it to be the effect of mere will and 
arbitrary appointment, and void of all 
foundation in the reaſon and propriety of 
things. All the works of God are works 
of wiſdom ; and, as far as our capacities 
ive us leave to judge, we diſcern evi- 

þ 4+: marks of wiſdom in them all, and 
diſcover a fitneſs and propriety in every 
thing with reſpe& to the end which it 1s 
intended to ſerve or promote, If this be 
ſo in every inſtance in which we are able 
to make any judgment, it is a great pre- 
ſumption that it is, and muſt be, ſo in 
all other inſtances, which are too high 
and great to be viewed and meaſured by 
human underſtanding: and we have one 
poſitive argument that it is ſo, ariſing 
from the natural notion we have of God, 
and of his attributes of wiſdom and 
juſtice. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſuch 
a Being to do any thing by chance, or 


in compliance to mere will and humour. 


No: every act of God is the act of in- 
finite wiſdom, and is founded in the ne- 
ceſſary reaſon and propriety of things: 
and it is as true of the works of grace, 
as it is of the works of nature, 
wiſdom he has ordained them all. 
It is one thing not to be able to diſ- 
cern the reaſons of Providence, and an- 


— 


t in 


other to ſuppoſe there is no reaſon 
them. Te desbom, that made it he 
neceſſary or proper for Chriſt to die for 
the ſins of a, may be removed 
out of our ſight: but to ſuppoſe tha 
Chriſt really did die for the fins of the 
world, and yet that there was no reaſon 
or propriety m his ſo doing, is to found 
revealed religion upon a principle deftrac. 
tive of natural religion ; for no religion 
can ſubſiſt, with an opinion that God 
is a Being capable acting without 
reaſon. 

The publication of the Goſpel has 
made an alteration in the ſcheme of re. 
ligion, by revealing to us the Son of 
God, Fre . God hath appointed heir of 
all things, by aubom alſo he made the wnrids; 
who is the brightneſs of his glory, and the 
— image of his perſon; who upholdeth 

things by the word of bis power, 
Heb. 1. 2, 3. 

The knowledge of the Son of God, 
of his power and dominion in the cre- 
ating and npholding all things, became 
neceſſary, as the foundation of the faith 
required to be placed in him as our Re- 
deemer. The character of Redeemer 
would be but ill ſupported by any perſon 
who had not power equal to the great 
undertaking. The New Teſtament doc- 
trines therefore, relating to the dignity 
and authority of Jeſus Chriſt, are rela- 
tive to his office of Redeemer; and 
therefore there was no explicit decla- 
ration of them either before or under the 
law of Moſes. 

Natural religion leads us by certain 
concluſions to the acknowledgment of 


one ſupreme intelligent Being, the Author 


and Creator of all things, and can by 
no reaſonin g whatever dlcover any other 


being concerned in the making, framing» 
or governing the world: and therefore 5 
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and fears; in a word, all the reli- 
2 of man, in the ſtate of natu- 
religion, are neceſſarily and ymme- 
ately relative to this one Supreme 
But put the caſe, that natural 


liga could N diſcover that this 
e Supreme Being had an eternal Son, 


whom he had communicated all power 
ad authority, Who was, the immediate 
dreator, Governor, and Judge of man- 
ind; I beſeech you to conſider, whether, 
pon this ſup ſition, there would not 
xecefſarily ariſe an alteration in natural 
eligion; whether the hopes and fears, 
nd all other religious acts of mankind, 
votld not relate immediately to this their 
mmediate Creator, Governor, and 
udge. Can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that 
ewere created by the Son of God, that 
we are now under his government, and 
all be finally under his judgment ; and 
t the ſame time maintained, that no 
ervice, obedience, or regard 1s due to 
him from us his creatures and ſubjects? 
If this cannot be maintained conſiſtently 
with this ſuppoſition, the concluſion will 
be, that the religion of a Chriſtian is a 
natural and realonable ſervice, arifin 
from the relation between Chriſt 


mankind, which the Goſpel has revealed 


and made known to the world. 

When we conſider what expectations 
we have from our. Redeemer, and what 
great promiſes he has made to us in his 
Goſpel, we cannot poſſibly avoid in- 
quiring who this perſon is: when we 
hear his promiſe to be always preſent 
with us to the end of the mage + to ſup- 
port us under all our difficulties, it is but 
a reaſonable demand to aſk by what au- 
thority he does theſe things: and when 
we are told that he liveth for ever, and 
1s the Lord of life and of glory, there is 
no room to doubt of his being able to 
ſave us. St. Paul tells us, that the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt all change our wile bodies, 
that they may be faſhioned like unto his 
glarious- body : a great e tion this ! 
But conſider what the reaſonable found- 

aon of chis expectation is: St. Paul 
tells us, it is the energy of power with 
which Chriſt is endued, <uhereby he is 
able even to ſubdue all things to him <6 
Our Saviour puts this article upon t 
lame foot, Hear his declaration : Verily, 
verily, J ſay unto you, the hour is coming, 
aud gw it, when the dead ſhall hear * 
* of the Son of God; and they that 
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hear fball live. In the next verſe the 
reaſon follows: For, as the Father hath 


life in himſelf, fo hath be given to the Son 


to hae life in 2 John, v. 25, 
26 If the Son has life in himſelf, even 
as the Father has life in himſelf; if he is 
really endued with power to which all na- 
ture ſubmits and obeys, a power ſuffi- 
cient for the creation of the -world at - 
firſt, and for the preſervation ever / ſince 3 
we have reaſon to conclude, that he is 
now as able to reſtore life, as he was at 
firſt to give it; to call men from the 
grave into being, as well as to call them 
out of nothing at the firſt creation. 
The relation of Chriſt to mankind as 
Creator and Governor conſidered, the 
work of redemption could not properly 
have been undertaken by any other 
hand ; for, if Chriſt was the immediate 
Creator and Governor of the world, 
what reaſon can you imagine why God 
ſhould reſume this authority out of the 
hands of his Son, or ſet up another to 
have dominion and authority over any 
part of the creation, which by natural 
right belonged to him, who made all 
things? Were we to conſider one per- 
ſon as our Creator, and another as our 
Redeemer, it would be extremely to the 
diminution of the honour and regard due 


to the Creator, inaſmuch as the wane 6 | 
the benefit of creation ; and it would 
natural to us to prefer the love that de- 
livered us from th 
the world, to that which placed us in 
them. In the daily ſervice of our church 
we praiſe God for creating and preſerving 
us, but above all for his ineſtimable love 
in the redemption; which is very con- 
ſiſtent with reſpe& to one great bene- 
factor, who both made us and redeemed 
us: but, had any other hand redeemed 
us, ſuch expreſſion of gratitude. to him 
would have reflected 5 ar. upon the 
Creator. | 
St. Paul tells us expreſsly, that Chriſt 
is head of the church; a title founded in 
the right of redemption, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence ; 
that, as he was the head of all creatures 
in virtue of having created them, ſo he 
might be the head of the church, the 
ele& people of God, in virtue of having 
redeemed them: for it pleaſed the Father, 
that in bim ſhould all fullugſi devell; that 
is, that Chriſt ſhould be all in 1 


e evils and miſeries of 
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head of the ſecond as well as of the firſt. 

creation. Coloſſ. i. ig. According to 
g ner 


St. Paul's reaſonin e, if any other 
' perſon had redeemed the world, or if 
the world had been redeemed without 
Chriſt, he would not have had the pre- 
eminence in all things ; which yet he had 
before fin came into 'the world ; and, 
conſe y, the fin of the world would 
have the diminution of the headſhip 
and power of Chriſt. Upon theſe prin- 
eiples of the Goſpel revelation we may 
diſcern ſome propnety in Chriſt's coming 
to redeem the world : the work was ſuch, 
that no perſon of leſs power could under- 
take it; and his relation to the world 
was ſuch, as made it fit and proper to 
commit the work to him. 
The redemption of mankind is a work 
which in the event ſeems to concern men 
only: but, conſidered as a vindication of 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God towards 
his creatures, it is a work expoſed to the 
conſideration of every intelligent being in 
the univerſe. Whether they may be 
ſuppoſed to inquire into God's dealings 
with the children of men, we may judge 
by ourſelves. It is little we know of the 
fall of angels; yet how has that em- 

yed human curioſity ! for every man 
conſiders himſelf as _— an intereſt in 
the juſtice and equity of that Supreme 
Being, under whoſe government he 
lives, and by whole judgment he muſt 


finally ſtand or fall. If we doubt whe- 


ther the ſuperior order of beings have 
the like inclination, St. Peter will tell 
us, that the ſufferings of Chrift, and the 
glory that ſhould follow, are things the 
angels defire to look into. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. 
And indeed the method of God's dealing 
with any rational creature is a common 
concern to all; and it is for the honour 
of God's government to be vindicated 
in the ſight of every intelligent being, 
that he may be juſtified in bis ſaying, and 
overcome when be is judged. 

If this be ſo, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that the redemption by Chriſt, though it 
relates immediately to men, muſt be 
agreeable to all the reaſon and relation 
things, known or diſcoverable by the 
higheſt intellectual beings; and need I 
add, that there are many ſuch not diſ- 
coverable by us ? | 
It is certain that we are but a ſmall 

t of the intellectual world: what re- 
Edles we bear to the other parts, or to 
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the whole, we know not; and yet un. 
doubtedly the common Governor of the 
whole muſt in his dealings with ey 
art have regard to this common re. 
tion, whether we underſtand it, or no 
The author of the Epiſtle to the He. 
brews tells us, that Chrift 100k not on hin 
the nature of angels, but he took on him the 
feed of Abraham. ' Angels finned, and 
men ſinned : men only are redeemed. If 
God is juſt, there muſt be a reaſon for 
this, though not within our reach at pre. 
ſent ; and, when we come to know it, 
rhaps we may be no longer at a loſs to 
ow that the ſacrifice of Chriſt. was 
neceſſary to the ſalvation of men. 

That there are many orders of beings 
ſuperior to man, is a propoſition o 
agreeable to reaſon; that there is little 
room to doubt of it. All theſe orders 
are in Scripture comprehended under the 
general name of angel. What relation 
theſe beings ſtand in to us in many re- 
ſpects, I will not now inquire : but that 
they are not unconcerned fpeQators in 
the work of our redemption, is evident. 
Our Saviour tells us, there is joy in the 
preſence of the angels of God over one finner 
that repeuteth (Luke, xv. 10.) ; again; 
he that overcometh, the ſame ſhall be 
clothed in white raiment ; and I will not 
blat out his name out of the book of lift; 
but I will confeſs his name before my 
Father, and before his angels. Rev. iii. c. 
Here the angels are mentioned as wit- 
neffes of the juſtice of the judgment, and 
not merely as attendants to make up the 
pomp and ceremony of judicature. 

Since then the juſtice and equity of 
God' in redeeming men are things which 
the angels deſire and are concerned to 
look into; it is evident, that his juſtice 
and equity, and the reaſons of providence 
in this great affair, may be diſcernible to 
the higheſt order of intellectual beings, 
though not diſcoverable by us, the loweſt. 

That this is probably the caſe, may 
be learnt from hence; that, where the 
Goſpel has revealed to us any of theſe 
relations, not diſcoverable by human 
reaſon, ſo far we can ſee the reaſon and 
propriety of this great work of our re- 
demption. 
But let us conſider how well theſe 
principles and doctrines of the Goſpel 
agree together, and how naturally the 
one flows from the other. When we 
view the ſad condition of mankind, — 


5 
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ce. and miſery, which are in the 
wht then rot to contemplate the 
perfeckions, the wiſdom, and the good - 
oſs of him who made us; nature raiſes 
ſome hopes in us that this confuſion will 
ome day find a remedy, and ourſelves a 
releaſe; from the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
tim who formed us. I blame not theſe 
hopes; they are juſt, they are natural. 
Bat, if nature had the knowledge of the 
don of God, and could diſcover that the 
world was made and is upheld by his 
power, that we are his immediate crea- 
tures and ſubjects; would it not be alto- 
gether as natural to found ſome hopes 
upon this relation ? Should we not be 
willing to believe, that this great perſon, 
who made us, wauld have ſome com- 
paſſion upon the work of his own hands ? 


Should we not hope to find in him at 


leaſt an interceſſor on our behalf, an ad- 
vocate with the Father ? Should we not 
he inclined to recommend to him all our 
pleas, to put all our intereſt into his 
hands, truſting that he could not want 
bowels of affection towards the creatures 
whom he formed after his own image 
and likeneſs? I think this would be but 
natural; and what more does the Goſpel 
require of us? It has diſcovered to us 
this relation between Chriſt and the world, 
between Chriſt and the church, and re- 


uires from us ſuch hope and faith, and 
uch obedience as naturally flow from 
this relation: and could it poſſibly re- 
quire leſs? Would it not be abſurd to 
tell us, that Chriſt is Lord of the world 
that is, and of that which is to come, 
and not to require us to have hope and 
confidence in him? Would it not be ab- 
ſurd to tell us, that he is the Lord of 
life and glory, and to bid us expect life 
and glory through any other hands than 
his? Would it not be abſurd to tell us, 
that all judgment is committed to the 
Son, and yet no obedience due to him ? 
or that God has appointed him to be 
head over all, and yet no honour to be 
paid him ? | 

From theſe and the hke conſiderations 


we may diſcern, how reaſonable, how - 


natural the religion of the Goſpel is. 
It has indeed opened to us a new ſcene 
of things, diſcovering to us the ever 
bleſſed Son of God, the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world: what elſe it pro- 

ſes to us reſults naturally from this re- 
lation between Chriſt and the world. 
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The myſterious work of our redemption 
itſelf ſeems to have ariſen from the ori- 


ginal relation between the only Son of 
God, and man the ereature of God; aud 


our Chriſtian faith, in every article and 
branch of it, has a juſt foundation and 
ſapport, in the power, authority, and 
pre-eminence of the Son of God. We 
well may believe he has redeemed as, 
ſince we know he made us. And, though 
all nature ſeems to frown on us, and to 
threaten death and deſtruction, from 
which no human power or cunning can 
deliver us; yet our hope is ſtedfaſt an 
unmoveable, being placed in him who is 
able to ſubdue all things to himfelf. 

This belief, that the dead half hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and ariſe 
to life, is the fundamental article of a 
Chriſtian's” faith: if this be not well 
eſtabliſhed, our hope and confidence are 
vain, and the preaching the crofs of 
Chriſt is fooliſhneſs. : 

Let us reflect a little how our caſc 
ſtands with reſpect to the proſpe& be- 
yond the grave; let us conſider what 
hopes nature furniſhes, and how Wy 
are ſupported, confirmed, and enlarged, 
by the Goſpel of Chriſt Jeſus. 


When we view the world in its prefent - 


circumſtances, and ſee the miſery and 
oppreſſion that are in it; when we con- 
ſider that the diſtreſſes and ſorrows 
ariſing from the weakneſs and the wick- 
edneſs of men are in number and in 
weight ten times more than all the ſuffer- 
ings to which we are expoſed by the mere 
frailty of our condition; we can ha 
imagine that a wiſe and juſt God made 
the world to be what we find it is. 
When we look farther, and find that the 
beſt men oftentimes fare worſt; that 
even the defire and endeavour to pleaſe 
God frequently expoſes them to infinite 
ſorrows in this world; we ſtand amazed, 
and are ready to doubt whether theſe 
appearances can be reconciled with the 
belief that God governs the world. But, 
ſince all nature proclaims the being and 
power of God, and the viſible things of 
the creation declare in every language of 
the world, the wiſdom and coo 
him who made them ; under the force 
and conviction of this evidence that there 
is a God, we can find no poflible way to 
account for his juſtice and efx tov 
wards the children of men, but by fup- 
poſing that Ir has appointed a 31 
whic 
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wubich he will judge the world in righteouf+. 
ze/s und fince this world is not evidently 

the ſcene of this judgment, we conclude 
there muſt be another, in which we ſhall 
ſtand before his tribunal; Thus far na- 
ture goes : all beyond this is vain philo- 
ſophy and imagination, founded in con- 


ceits which are in vogue to-day and for- 


ot to-morrow. Scholars may reaſon of 
* nature of the ſoul, and the eondition 
of it when ſeparated from the body; but 
the os ba s of nature receive no 
ſapport from ſuch inquiries. But yet 
ſomething farther ſeems neceſſary to give 
_ eaſe to nature in this painful ſearch after 
Ife and happineſs. The numberleſs in- 
ſtances of mortality which we hear and 
ſee, the remains of thoſe who left the 
world ages before we came into it, and 
are ſtill mouldering in their tombs, is un- 
deniable evidence that death deſtroys 
this compound being which we call man, 
How to revive this union nature knows 
not; and as for thoſe who make the 
ſpirits of men in the divided ſtate to be 
perfect men, they ſeem to have got a 
concluſion without conſulting the pre- 
miſes. 

Look now into the Goſpel; there you 
will find every reaſonable hope of nature, 
nay, every reaſonable ſuſpicion of nature 
cleared up and confirmed, every difficulty 
anſwered and removed. Do the preſent 
circumſtances of the world lead you to 
ſuſpe& that God could never be author of 
ſuch corrupt and wretched creatures as 
men now are ? Your ſuſpicions are juſt 
and well founded: God made man up- 
right, but through the temptation of the 
devil fin entered, and death and deſtruction 
followed after. bt: 

Do. you ſuſpect, from the ſucceſs of 

virtue and vice in this world, that the 
providence of God does not interpoſe to 
protect the righteous from violence, or 
to puniſh the wicked? The ſuſpicion is 
not without ground, God leaves his beſt 
- ſervants here to be tried oftentimes with 
affliction and ſorrow, and permits the 
wicked to flouriſh and abound. The call 
-of the Goſpel is not to honour and riches 
here, but to take up our croſs and follow 
Chriſt, | 

Do you judge, from comparing the 
preſent ſtate of the world with the natural 
notion you have of God, and of his 
Juſtice and eſs, that there muſt 
needs be another ſtate in which juſtice 
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ſhall take place ? You reaſon right: 1; 
the Goſpel confirms the judgment, G00 
has appointed a day to judge the world in 
righteouſneſs: then thoſe who mourn 


' ſhall rejoice, thoſe who weep ſhall laugh, 


and the perſecuted and afflicted ſeryant, 
of God ſhall be heirs of his kingdom. 
Have you ſometimes miſgivings of 
mind? Are you tempted to miſtruſt this 
judgment, when you ſee the difficulties 


. which ſurround it on every fide; fone 


which affect the ſoul in its ſeparate ſtate, 
ſome which affect the body in its ſtate of 
corruption and diſſolution? Look to the 
Goſpel : there theſe difficulties are ac. 
counted for; and you need no longer 
puzzle yourſelf with dark queſtions con- 
cerning the ſtate, condition, and nature 
of ſeparate ſpirits, or concerning the 
body, however to ap nce loſt and 
deſtroyed; for the hd and ſoul ſhall 
once more meet to part no more, but to 
be happy for ever. In this caſe the 
learned cannot doubt, and the ignorant 
may be ſure, that it is the man, « # very 
man himſelf, who ſhall riſe again: for an 
union of the ſame ſoul and body is as cer- 
tainly the reſtoration of the man, as the 
dividing them was the deſtruction. 
Would you know who it 1s that gives 
this aſſurance ? It is one who is able to 
make good his word ; one who loved you 


ſo well as to die for you; yet one too 


great to be held a priſoner in the grave: 
no; he roſe with triumph and glory, the 
firſt-born from the dead, and will in like 
manner call from the duſt of the earth, 
all thoſe who put their truſt and conh- 
dence in him. 

But who is this, you will ſay, who was 
ſubje& to death, and yet had power over 
death ? How could ſo much weakneſs and 
ſo much ſtrength meet together? That 
God has the. power of life, we know; 
but then he cannot die: that man is 
mortal, we knqw; but then he cannot 
give life. | 
Conſider; does this difficulty deſerve 
an anſwer, or does it not? Our bleſſed 
Saviour lived among us in a low and 
poor condition, expoſed to much ill- 


treatment from his jealous countrymen : 


when he fell into their power, their rage 
knew no bounds: they reviled him, in- 
ſulted him, mocked him, eu Aj him, 
and at laſt nailed him to a croſs, where 
by a ſhameful and wretched death he 


finiſhed a life of ſorrow and align 
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Did we know no more of him than this, 
upon what ground could we pretend to 
oe that he will be able to ſave us from 
the power of death? We might ſay with 
the diſciples, Ve truſted this had been be 
who hond have ſaved Iſrael; but he is 
dead; he is gone, and all our hopes are 
ied in his grave. | 
* think this ought to beanſwered, 
and that the faith of a Chriſtian cannot be 
zreaſonable faith, unleſs it be enabled to 
account for this ſeeming contradiction, I 
beſeech you then never more — vi of 
the Goſpel for furniſhing an anſwer to 
this great objeQtion, for removing this 
ſtumbling- block out of the way of our 
faith, He was a man, and therefore he 
died: he was the Son of God, and 
therefore he roſe from the dead, and will 
give life to all his true diſciples. He it 
was who formed this world and all things 
in it, and for the ſake of man was content 
to become man, and to taſte death for 
all, that all through him may live. This 
is a wonderful piece of knowledge which 
God has revealed to us in his Goſpel; 
but he has not revealed it to raile our 
wonder, but to confirm and eſtabliſh our 
faith in him to whom he hath committed 
all power, whom he hath appointed heir of 
all things. 

Had the Goſpel required of us to ex- 
pet from Chriſt the redemption of our 
ſouls and bodies, and given us no reaſon 
to think that Chriſt was endued with 
power equal to the work, we might juſtly 
have complained; and it would have 
been a ſtanding reproach, that Chriſtians 
believe they know not what. But to ex- 
pect redemption from the Son of God, 
the reſurrection of our bodies from the 
fame hand which at firſt created and 
formed them, are rational and well-founded 
acts of faith; and it is the Chriſtian's 

lory, that he knows in whom he has be- 
eved. 3 


That the world was made by the Son 


of God, is a propoſition with which reaſon 


has no fault to find: that he who made 
the world ſhould have power to renew it 
to. life again, is highly conſonant to 
reaſon. All the myſtery lies in this, that 
ſo high and great a perſon ſhould conde- 
— to become man, and ſubject to 
death, for che ſake of mankind. But are 
we the fit perſons to complain of this 
tauſcendent myſterious love? Or, does 
% become us to quarrel with-the kindneſs 
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Jubdue all things to himſelf. 


WP. 
of our bleſſed Lord towards us, only be- 
cauſe it is greater than we can conceive? 
No; it becomes us to bleſs. and to adore © 
this exceeding love, by Which we are. 

ſaved from condemnation, by which we 
expect to be reſcued from death; know- 


ing that the power of our bleſſed Lord is 
equal to his love, and that he is able wo 


SERMON II. 


Chriſt's Temptation in the Wilders 
neſs. 4 


LUKE, iv. 1, 2. 


And Jeſus being full of the Holy Ghoſt, returned 
from Jordan, and was led by the ſpirit into the 
wilderneſs, being forty days tempted of the 
devil. 


TER our Saviour had waſhed his 
diſciples feet, and wiped them with 
a towel, he ſaid unto them, know ye what 
1 have dane to you None anſwering this 
queſtion, he explained to them himſelf 
the meaning of what he had done : ye 
call me, ſays he, Maſter, and Lord: and 
ye ſay well; for ſo am. If T then, your 
Lord and Maſter, have <vaſhed your feet, 
ye alſo ought to waſh one another's feet. 
For 1 have given you an example, that you 
ſhould do as I hawe done to you. Perily, 
verily, I ſay unto you, the ſervant is not 
greater than his lord, neither he that Pee 
greater than he that ſent him. If ye know 
theſe things, happy are ye if ye do them. 
Should you aſk the like queſtion concern- 
ing the hiſtory in the text, our Saviour's 
temptation in the wilderneſs, and ſay, 
what is this that has been done unto him ? 
How came the Son of God to be thus in- 
ſulted by the powers of darkneſs? 
Whence aroſe the tempter's confidence 
and power? or why were conſummate 
virtue and innocence ſubmitted to this 
proof and trial? You * be anſwered 
in like manner alſo, he hath given us an 
example, that we ſpould do as be hath done. 
Were you to hear the complaints, which 
even good men often make, that they 
are forced to ſtruggle with many and 
with great temptations; that the paths of 
virtue are ſlippery and inſecure, beſet 
with many dangers; and that their pray- 
ers to be delivered from their trials come 
empty back, and bring no RP. 
em; 
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trials, and in all things tempted even like 
unto you, whence come your complaints? 
Whence is it that you expect to be ex- 
empted from that condition to which I 
ilingly ſubmitted? The ſervant is not 
greater than his Lord, neither he that is 
fent er than he that ſent him, I have 
led the way, and ſhewn you how to con- 
 quer: aud if ye know theſe things, happy 

are ye if ye do them. 
dince theſe things therefore are written 
for our inſtruction and admonition, the 
propereſt uſe we can make of them is to 
der them in that view, and to keep 


at a diſtance from ſuch op | <5 
no man enters into with diſcretion, or 


gets out. of with advantage. There is 
room in all the parts of the goſpel diſ- 
tion to admire and adore the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God, if that will 
content us, without prying into the ſecret 
methods of his providence. In this caſe 
now: before us we want not matter of this 
kind: when the tempter allured our firſt 
to diſobedience with the flattering 
pes that they ſhould be as gods, little 
did the blind prophet think that the day 
ſhould ever come when the Son of God 
would. appear in the likeneſs of man, to 
take vengeance of his bold attempt, to 
deſtroy his works, and to redeem the 
captives into the glorious liberty even of 
the Sons of God : little did he imagine 
that man, who fell by aſpiring to be like 
God, ſhould ever indee bes like him, 
as to beſuperior to all his arts and tempt- 
tions, and be able to drive him from 
inio over the 
creation. And yet, behold the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God'! by man came 
death, and by man came the plenteouſ- 
neſs of redemption: the firſt fruits of 
which we ſee in this victory over the 
tempter. 


pect to ourſelves, it will yield us the 
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diſplayed againſt our Saviour: here the, 
we may te worſt we have to — 
and ſee the dangers we have to paſs, in 
our way to happineſs, and ſecure our. 
ſelves againſt the ſurpriſes which are often 
fatal to heedleſs unguarded innocence. 
here too we may learn from the beſt ex. 


ample how to make the beſt defence 


againſt the different temptations we ſtand 
expoſed to; how manfully to maintain 
the combat, and to reſiſt the fiery darts 
of the devil. | 

Theſe leſſons of Chriſtianprudence and 
fortitude are to be learnt from our 
Saviour's conduct and behaviour under 
the different trials the tempter made of 
him: but I propoſe at this time to con- 
ſider the circumſtances which attended 
this temptation, and are recorded by the 
evangeliſt in my text: and Jeſus being full 
of the Holy Ghoſt, returned from Fordan, and 
was led by the ſpirit into the wilderneſs, being 
forty days tempted of the devil. Now this 
temptation, we ſee, ſucceeded imme. 
diately to his baptiſm, in which the ſpirit 
viſibly deſcended upon him; and God 
declared him, in a voice from heaven, 
to be his beloved Son, in whom he was 
well pleaſed. And accordingly the text 
— ew — _— wy led to be 
tempted, Sein of the Holy 1 
5 You ſee — of boos ah and 
the bleſſings that are annexed to it, to 
which all are entitled who partake in the 
baptiſm of Chriſt: for himſelf he was 
neither born nor baptized, but for our 
ſakes; that the bleſſings of both might 
deſcend on us, who through faith are 
heirs together with him of the promiſes 
of God. 

By baptiſm the gates of heaven are ſet 
open to ue, and the way paved for our 
returh to our native country : by baptiſm 
we are declared to be ſuch ſons of God 
in whom he will delight, and whom he 
w.ll appoint to be heirs of his kingdom: 
by baptiſm we receive the promiſe of 
the ſpirit, by which we cry, Abba, 
Father. 

Are not theſe great privileges? And 
is not here room for mighty e tions? 
And yet how unſuitab 


often appear? He is upon the road to 
heaven, you fay, and the gates ſtand 
open to receive him; but how does he 


tumble and fall like other men, and 


_ longs 
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to theſe claims 
do the circumſtances of a Chriſtian's life 
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long, bewildered 1n night and darkneſs ? 
or, if he keeps the road, how lazily does 
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de travel, as if he were unwilling to 
come to his journey's end, and afraid to 
ſee the country which he is going to 
poſſeſs ? The chriſtian only of all men 
pretends to ſupernatural power and 
' ſtrength, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the ſpirit of God: and yet how 
hardly does he eſcape the pollutions of 
the world, and how often look back with 
linguiſking eyes' upon the pleaſures, 
riches, and honours of this life? And 
though he boaſts of more than human 
ſrength,, yet how does he ſometimes 
fink below the character and dignity even 
of a man? Ye ſons of God, for ſuch ye 
lay ye are, how do ye die like the chil- 
dren of men, and how like is your end to 
theirs ? 

And what muſt we ſay of theſe things? 
Is the promiſe of God become of none 
effect? Is baptiſm ſunk into mere out- 
ward ceremony, and can no longer retch 
tothe purifying the heart and mind ? The 
fact muſt not be diſputed : it is too evi- 
dent, at leaſt in theſe our days, that the 
lives of chriſtians do not anſwer to the 
| manifold gifts and graces beſtowed on 
them: 1 it is as true, that this has 
given great occaſion to the enemies of 
the Goſpel to blaſpheme, to. ridicule the 
E of God, which ſeems to them to 

no real, no uſeful gift or power. But 
then it is certain, on the other ſide, that 
theſe prejudices have ariſen from the 
miſtaken notions which men have enter- 
tained concerning the grace of God : 
their expectations have been groundleſs 
and unwarrantable-: they have promiſed 
themſelves more than ever God promiſed 
them ; and then finding that grace is not 
what they expected and hoped it was, 
they raſhly conclude that it is nothing; 
and argue againſt the truth of God's 
promiſes merely from the vanity and de- 
luſion of their own. If you expect that 
the grace of God ſhould ward off all 
temptations from you, or reſcue you 
from the power and influence of them, 
notwithſtanding your own remiſſneſs and 
want of care; as well may you expect 
that ſwords and piſtols ſhould fight your 

ttles, ſubdue your enemies, and con- 
quer countries for you, whilſt your ſol- 
diers lie diſſolved in eaſe and luxury, and 
forget to uſe their arms, The graces of 


it is that whis 
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the ſpirit are the arms of a chriſtian, with 
which he is to enter the liſts againſt the 

ers of darkneſs; and are à certain 
indication to us that God intends to call 
us to the proof and exerciſe of our vir- 


tues : why elſe does he give us this addi- 


tional ſtrength ? We had ſtrength. enough 


of our own to fit ſtill and do nothing; had 


it been his intention to remove us out of 
the way of temptation, and to place us 
out of danger, our weakneſs and ſecurity ' 
might well have ſtood together; and 
having no enemy to fear, we ſhould not 
have | Hans in need of ſo powerful an ally 
as the ſpirit of God. But fince our dan- 
gers are great, and even neceſſary to the 
trial of our faith and patient continuance 
in well-doing, therefore are we ſupported 
and encouraged by the aſſiſtance of God, 
to fight the good fight, and to endure hard- 
neſs as good ſoldiers of Jeſus Chrift. To 
this we are called by the example of our 
Lord and Maſter, who being fall of the 


| Holy Gheſt was led by the ſpirit 7 be 


tempted : and this plainly intimates to us, 
that the more abundant grace we receive, 
the more reaſon we have to expect trials 
and temptations; and that to whom much 
is given, of him much ſpall be required. 

And it this be the caſe, as moſt cer« 
tainly it is, we may, I think, as ne- 
ceſlary conſequences, deduce theſe tuo 
things : | | 
I. That the temptations which good 
men are expoſed to, and often are forced 
to ſtruggle hard with, are no proof that 
they want the ſpirit of God, or that his 
favour and kindneſs are in any degree 
leſſened toward them. | 

II. That the fins which chriſtians fall 
into and continue in, are no proof that 
they had not the ſpirit and grace ſuffi- 
cient to have preſerved their innocence. 


Let us confider theſe two caſes, The 
temptations which good men are expoſed 
to, and are forced often to ſtruggle hard 
with, are no proof that they want the 
ſpirit of God, or that his favour _ and 
kindneſs are in any degree leſſened to- 
ward them. And yet the dread of this 
is but too common an ingredient in the 
temptations whigh good men ſuffer under ; 
always lies at- bottom 
where there are any ſymptoms of de- 
ſpair ; and when an honeſt ſoul is haraſſed 
with doubts and miſgivings of mind, and 

T | perie- 
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perſecuted wich diſmal thoughts and 


fears, both of what is preſent and what 
is to come, it is from this bitter root, 
3 ſpeaking, that all the miſery 
prings. Men are apt to imagine, that 
had they the ſpirit of God, the wicked 
one would either not dare to approach 
them, or, if he did, that they ſhould 


ſoon be able to quench his fiery darts, 


and to command him with authority to 


get behind their backs. But when 


* temptation grows upon them, and though 


often repulied, yet as often with re- 


doubled force renews the aſſault, then 


they begin to ſuſpect themſelves, to fear 
leſt they are given up to deſtruction, and 
deſerted by the ſpirit of God. And 
when theſe fears. poſſeſs the heart, like 
ſpies and traitors got within the town, 
they betray the ſtrength of it to the 
enemy; they ſtile all the generous 
thoughts of vigorous oppoſition, and 
leave the heart, thus bereaved of cou- 
rage and conſtancy, and fidelity to itſelf, 
an eaſy prey to the invader. 

| The firſt thing then neceſſary in our 
ſpiritual warfare, is rightly to apprehend 
our own condition, and the dangers and 
difficulties we are to meet with; that 


| when they come we may be under no 


ſurpriſe, but may be able to ſtand firm, 
and collected both. in courage and in 
counſel, to make our juſt defence. And 
for this purpoſe did the Author and 
Captain of our ſalvation leave us his ex- 
ample, that it might ſerve equally for 
our inſtruction and imitation. And hence 
we may learn, that our temptations are 
ſo far from being a proof that we want 
the ſpirit of God, that they are rather a 
proof of the contrary : God is faithful, 
and will not ſuffer us to be tempted above 
what wwe are able to bear. And there- 
fore, if he ſuffers our temptations to be 
great, he will adminiſter ſtrength great 
in proportion. For the firſt part of our 
Saviour's life, we read of no temptations 
that befel him; but no ſooner did he 
receive the ſpirit, but he was led to be 
tempted. And how did it fare with him? 


le ftill conquered, ' and yet ſtill was 
. - purſued. The tempter, though baffled, 


ave not over, but addrefled him. with 
new art and cunning, in hopes ſtill to 
prevail. Full forty days was he under 
trial, ſifted in every part, expoſed to 
the horrors of the deſert, to the neceſſity 
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of hunger: but neither the neceſſity of 
hunger, nor the horrors of darkneſs, nor 
the forty days temptation, could move 
him from his ftedfaſt confidence and 
truſt in God. And who was it, I he. 
ſeech you, that was thus left expoſed ty 
theſe cruel trials and temptations ? Wa: 
it not he whom God but juſt before hag 
by a voice from Heaven declared  }, 
his beloved Son, in whom he was ay 
pleaſed? And can you ſtill think that 
your temptations are any ſigns that God 
has forſaken you, that he has at once 
withdrawn his ſpirit and his love fron 
you? Can you think the continuance of 
your temptations any juſt ground for 
deſpair, when Chriſt himſelf was tempted 
forty days? For forty days without in. 
termiſſion was he tempted : how ſoon the 
temptation was again renewed, how fre- 
quent or how long the returns of it were, 
we cannot tell: but that the tempter {ill 
purſued him, and watched all the ſeaſons 
and opportunities of approaching him 
with advantage, is plainly intimated by 
the Evangeliſt, in the 13th verſe of this 
chapter; and when the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from him for a 
ſeaſon. He departed, but, like an enemy 
that is rather enraged' than ſubdued by 
his overthrow, he departed with reſo- 
lutions to try his fortune again, and in 
his flight he meditated his return. Go, 
now, and complain, that your life is full 
of anxious care and trouble, that every 
day brings its trials with it, and every 
night its temptation 3 and much you fear 
that God hath withdrawn his holy ſpirit 
from you, and no longer regards you 
with the watchful eye of a Ho A father, 
but has given you up to uncertain fears, 
to anguiſh and deſpair in this world, and 
to rain inevitable in the next : but when 
you remember that through all theſe 
dangers and difficulties Chriſt has led the 
way, that he, like you, nay more than 
you, was tempted and expoſed, you 
maſt bluſh at your complaints, and with 
confuſion of face confeſs, that you have 
charged God fooliſhly, and with the holy 
Pſalmiſt ſay, it is mine own infirmity. 
Whatever you may think, there 13 
more reaſon to ſuſpe& yourſelf, and even 
to fear concerning the love of God, when 
all things are calm and ſerene about you, 
and when you ſtand as it were exempted 
from the common burden of lite, 727 
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body free from pain, and your mind from 


care. One would be apt to ſuſpect that 


the enemy of mankind thought himſelf 
ſecure of you, and that there wanted no 
trials and temptations to urge on your 


approaching ruin: elſe why ſhould he 


negle& you only, whilſt with the greateſt 
diligence and application he is exerciſing 
with tortures, both bodily and ſpiritual, 
all the reſt of the ſons of God? The 
beſt and the only thing we can fay to 
this, is, that proſperity itſelf is the 
greateſt of temptations, and the ſevereſt 
trial of virtue and innocence; and that 
the tempter leaves men to ſink under the 
charms of plenty and indolence, as the 
ſureſt method he can make uſe of. And 
if this be ſo, I am ſure our eaſe and our 
plenty call upon us for the utmoſt dili- 
gence and care,, for the conſtant exerciſe 
of all thoſe virtues that are proper to our 
ſtation. If we ſee others led to virtue by 
hardſhips and poverty, let us reflect that 
we want thoſe tutors and guides, and 
that inſtead of them we have only charity 
and humility to follow : by the exerciſe 
of theſe we may reap the fruit of the 
ethers, and at laſt be found in the num- 
ber of thoſe who mourned with thoſe 
who mourned. + 
If others ſtruggle with teinptations of 
divers kinds, and are perfected with 
trials, whilſt we enjoy an inward. peace 
and reſt of ſoul, let us remember that we 
want the advantages they have. And 
ſince God has not called us to reſiſt evil 
as he has called others, he certainly ex- 
pects that we ſhould do more good: it 
is their buſineſs to defend their virtue 
againſt the aſſaults of vice; but we, who 
enjoy a free and unmoleſted virtue, muſt 
improve it in a conſtant exerciſe and 
diſcharge of all the duties of piety and 
religion, in keeping a {ſtrict hand over 
our paſſions, that proſperity be not our 
ruin. If others are forced to ſerve con- 
ſtantly upon the guard and to watch 
againſt the encroachments of vice, and 
have work enough to ſecure an unble- 
miſhed innocence ; we, who are placed 
in the inmoſt and ſecureſt receſſes of the 
d's vineyard, where no-dangers. can 
approach to moleſt and diſturb our peace; 
we, I ſay, ought to labour the more 
2ealouſly to till and improve the ſoil, 
we may be able at the laſt to render 
a good -accou:it of the talent committed 
do our uſe, | 
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2. It appears from the circumſtances of 
this hiſtory of our Lord's temptations, that 
trials and temptations may be great and 
ſevere, where the gifts and graces of the 
ſpirit are adminiſtered in the largeſt pro- 
portion: and ſince thoſe who are tempted 
may fall, for otherwiſe temptations would 
be no trials, it appears that thoſe Who 
have the gifts of the ſpirit, and grace 
ſufficient, may nevertheleſs fall into ſin 
through the power of temptations, and 
the want of care and diligence on their 
own part. It is a falſe comfort, there- 
fore, which ſinners adminiſter to them- 
ſelves, when they excuſe their fins by 
laying all the blame upon their own 
natural infirmities, and the want of God's 
grace to enable them to do well. God 
is never wanting to thoſe who are not 
wanting to themſelves; and though he 
ſuffers all to be tempted, yet it is with 
this reſtriction upon the tempter, that he 
tempt them nor above what they are 
able to bear. The inſtruQtion which I 
propoſe to you from this conſideration is 
this, that whenever you are ſo unhappy 
as to offend, you do not try to palli: tz 
and excuſe your offences, , and charge 
God fooliſhly as if he had been wanting 
to your aſſiſtance; but that you rather 
confider your own iniquity as your own, 
and inftead of excuſing your ſins, and 
adminiſtering thereby a falſe comfort to 
your ſoul, you labour through. a timely 
repentance to correct and amend what is 
amiſs, and endeavour to regain the true 
peace oſ mind, by reconciling yourſelves 
to God, and by a ſpeedy and reſolute 
return to your duty, 
- In a word, it is no man's fault that he 
is tempted; it is the condition of our 
ſpiritual warfare ; it is the combat to 
which God calls us for the proof and 
trial of our virtue. Then only are we 
guilty when we give way to temptations, 


and forſake God to follow the pleaſures 


or the gains of wickedneſs. And when- 
ever this is the caſe, there is but one 
remedy, repentance through. faith in 
Chriſt Jeſus, which will never be re- 
fuſed when it comes from a ſincere heart, 
touched with a lively ſenſe of God's 
goodneſs and its own unworthineſs. 
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' 
Who can underſtand his errors ? Cleanſe thou me 


SERMON II. 

On Self Examination. | 
San xix. 12. 
from ſecret faults? : 


az only method of coming to the 

diſtinct knowledge of our tins, and 
to a due ſenſe of them, is ſelf-examina- 
tion; and therefore it is, that you are ſo 
frequently exhorted -to enter into your- 
felves, to converſe with your own hearts, 
and- to ſearch out the evil which 1s in 
them. But often it happens. that this 
method, after the ſincereſt and moſt la- 
borious inquiry, leaves men under great 
difſatisfation of mind, and ſubject to 


the frequent returns of doubts and miſ- 


Faun of heart; leſt ſomething very 
ad may have eſcaped their ſearch, and, 
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enjoy that peace and tranquillity of ſoul 
which they expected, and had promiſed 
themſelves, as the bleſſed fruits of con- 
trition ; but ſuffer extremely under un- 
certain hopes and fears, not being able 


to ſatisfy themſelves that their repentance 


was perfect, which they know was form. 
ed upon a knowledge of their ſins that 
was very imperfect. 

The holy Pſalmiſt had this ſenſe df 


his condition, and felt how unable he 


was ſufficiently to acknowledge his own 

uilt before God, when he broke forth 
into the complaint with which the text 
begins, who can underſtand his errors ? 
or, as it runs in the tranſlation which is 
more familiar to us, who can tell how oft 
he offendeth ? In this diſtreſs his only re- 
fuge was to the mercy of God, con- 
feſling, with the greateſt humility of 
heart, that his tranſgreſſions were not 
only more than he could bear, but even 
more than he could underſtand : c/ean/ 


for want of being expiated by ſorrow and; zhou me from my ſecret faults. Whenever 


repentance, ſhould remain a debt upon 
their ſouls at the great day of account. 
As in temporal concerns, men often 
know, that by a long courſe of prodi- 
gality, and many expenſive vanities, they 
have contracted a great debt upon their 
eſtates, and have brought themſelves to 
the very brink of poverty and diſtreſs, 
and yet, when they try to think and con- 
fider of their condition, find themſelves 
utterly unable to ſtate their accounts, or 
to ſet forth the particulars of the debt 
oy labour under ; but the more they 
endeavour to recollect, the more they are 
convinced that they are mere ſtrangers at 
home, and ignorant of their own affairs: 
fo in ſpiritual concerns likewiſe, men who 
have been long acquainted with vice, and 


long ſtrangers to thought and reflection, 


when they come to be ſenſible of the 
danger of their condition, and to ſet 
themſelves feriouſly to repent, know in 


22 that they have a heavy weight of 
un and guilt upon their ſouls; but yet the 


particulars, though many and heinous, 
which they are able to recollect and 
charge themſelves with diſtinctly, fall 
very ſhort of the ſenſe they have of their 


condition, and do by no means fill up 


that which they know to be the meaſure 


of their iniquities. And hence it is, that 


after the moſt careful examination of them- 

felves, and the moſt ſolemn repentance for 

all their known fins, they do not always 
— | 


men entertain doubts of their own ſin- 
cerity and due performance of religious 
acts, it is extremely difficult to reaſon 
with their fears and ſcruples, and to diſ- 

ſſeſs them of the miſapprehenſions they 
Ln of their own ſtate ane condition. 
Such ſuggeſtions as bring eaſe and com- 
fort to their minds come ſuſpeRed, as 
proceeding from their own or their 
friends partiality; and they are afraid to 
hope, leſt even to hope, in their deplo- 
rable condition, ſhould prove to be pre- 
ſumption, and aſſuming to themſelves 
more than in reaſoꝝ or juſtice belongs to 
them. But when we can ſhew them men 
of approved virtue and holineſs, whoſe 
praiſe is in the book of life, who have 
ſtruggled with the ſame fears, and waded 
through even the worſt of their appre- 
henſtons to the peaceful fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs ; it helps to quicken both their 
ſpirits and their underſtanding, and at 
once to adminiſter knowledge and conſo- 
lation. And for this reaſon we can never 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of God, 
in ſetting before us the examples of good 
men in their loweſt and moſt imperfect 
ſtate. Had they been ſhewn to us only 
in the brighteſt part of their character, 
deſpair of attaining to their. perfection 
might incline us to give over the purſuit, 
by throwing a damp upon our beſt reſo- 
lutions : but when we ſee them riſing to 


virtue and holineſs from the fame 


,  wwetched 
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- wretched condition which we are in, and 
labouring under the fame difficulties, the 
ſame anxieties and torments of mind; 
when we ſee their very douls convulſed 
with the 1 repentance, and their 
faith almoſt 1 king under the doubtful- 
neſs of their condition; when we hear 
them cry to God in the words of anguiſhy 
not knowing how to pray, or in what 
terms to lament their ſins; when we ſee 
this nakedneſs of their ſouls, and find 
that they are like one of us; what ſecret 
comfort muſt it give to an afflicted ſpirit, 
what ſupport to a mind oppreſſed with 
the ſenſe of guilt, to find in theſe great 
examples what heavenly joy - and peace 


often ſpring from the loweſt depths of . 


ſorrow and woe 
And there is indeed, with reſpect to 
the comfort and ſecurity of a ſinner, a 
at difference between arguments drawn 
— general — and reflections, 
and thoſe which are ſuggeſted from the 
experience and practice of holy men. In 
the caſe before us, if we conſider the 
words of the text without regard had to 
the perſon who ſpoke them, we may 
raiſe many reflections from the great 


variety of human actions, and the com- 


plicated nature of them, from the ſhort- 
ſightedneſs of the underſtanding, and the 
weakneſs and imperfection of the facul- 
ties, to ſhew how very hard it is, and 
almoſt impoſſible, for any one perfectly 
to underftand his errors : whence might 


be deduced the reaſonableneſs of the- 


petition, cleanſe thou me from ſecret 
faults ; becauſe where we cannot in 
particular recollet, we can only in 
general lament our iniquities: beyond 
this probability we cannot go to deter- 
mine the method in which God will deal 
with ſinners. But take the words as 
ſpoken by David, of the ſincerity of 


whoſe repentance, and the acceptance of 


it with God, we nothing doubt, and the 
concluſions will be much fuller, and ſuch 
as cannot fail to refreſh the ſoul of every 
languiſhing penitent ; for in this view the 
words Aab, afford us theſe two propo- 


ſitions: 


I. That the ſecurity and eſſicacy of 
repentance do not depend upon a particu- 
lar recollection of all our errors. 

II. That for ſuch errors as we cannot 
recolle&, a general confeſſion and re- 
Pentance are full and ſufficzent, - 
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Theſe two propoſitions contain the 
ain doctrine of the text; ſo plain, that 
need not ſpend your time in enlarging 

upon it. But that we may not miſtake 

in the application of it to ourſelves, and 
hope for forgiveneſs whilſt we are wil- 
lingly ignorant of our fins, and to fave 
the trouble and pain of recollection, en- 
deavour to cover them all under general 

ejaculations and petitions for mercy ; I 

beg your patience, whilſt I ſet before 

you of what kind and nature the fins are, 
which we may juſtly call our ſecrer ſins, 
and for the expiation of which a gene- 
ral confeſhon and repentance will be ag 
cepted. And, ; 

1. We may reckon among our ſecret 
ſins thoſe which our liturgy has taught 
us to aſk repentance and forgiveneſs tor, 
under the general names of negligences 
and ignorances. For neglect of our duty, 
and neghgence in diſcharging it, are 
two things ; the one ariſing from a diſlike 
and averſion to the work, and attended 
with a conſciouſneſs and conſent of mind; 


the other proceeding commonly from 


want of thought, or want of diſpoſition, 
two infirmities which we care not to ac- 
cuſe ourſelves of, and yet from which 
we are ſeldom free: inſomuch that, when 
we think ourſelves moſt ſecure of a good 
diſpoſition and firm reſolution to go 
through the buſineſs of our duty, they 
often forſake us in the midſt of our work, 
and we find ourſelves on a ſudden be- 
calmed, our inclinations grown faint and 
languid, and too ſick of the employment 
to ſupport us in the proſecution of it. 
Such ſurpriſes 
quently complained of in their devotions : 
they ſet out with zeal and fervency of 
ſpirit, with eyes and hearts up-lifted ta 
God, till ſome chance object diverts the 
eyes, ſome favourite care ſteals into the 
heart, and they both wander and are loſt 
in the multiplicity of objects and imagi- 
nations which ſucceed each other; and 
when their thoughts return to the proper 
obje&, they are as one that awaketh 
from a dream. Offences of this kind 
are ſecret to us even whilſt they are com- 


mitting, the mind not being conſcious to 
the deluſion; and yet they are ſo fre- 


quent in every part of our duty, that 
when we call ourſelves to the ſtricteſt ac- 
count, it is impoſſible to find their num- 
ber, or to bring every ſingle act to our 
remembrance. 1 


T3 2. Sins 


ood men have ſre- 


* 
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2. Sins of ignorance are ſecret fins 
likewiſe, as the very name they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by imports. Where there is 
no law, ſays the Apoſtle, there is no tranſ- 
greſſon; and therefore unavoidable ig- 

norance ſeems to be rather a misfortune 
than a crime; and though it be dumb, 
and cannot ſpeak in its own defence, yet 
its very ſilence will be a ſtronger plea 
in the preſence of the Almighty, than 
all the laboured excuſes which the wit of 
knowing finners has invented. In all 
caſes where men may be ſaid to offend 
through ignorance, they muſt be equally 
inſenſible of the crimes they commit, and 
the ignorance they labour, under; and 
therefore equally incapable of repenting 


— of their ſins, and of their 
8 


norance, For when men venture boldly 
upon actions, being conſcious to them- 
ſelves that they know not whether they 
are going right or wrong, their fin 1s 
preſumption, and not ignorance ; and 
ſhould they chance to blunder into the 
right way, it is much to be doubted, 
whether the happineſs of their miſtake 
will excuſe the raſhneſs of their attempts. 
Such repentance therefore as this muſt be 
um bered, not with our ſecret faults, but 
with ſuch fins, as being acted with con- 
ſciouſneſs and conſent, carry in them an 
avowed contempt of the majeſty and au- 
thority of God: for if a man thinks vir- 
tue and vice ſo indifferent, that he may 
venture to chuſe blindfold which to fol- 
low, there wants no better evidence, that 
his heart is not right with God, who can 
with ſo much coolneſs and temper affront 
his honour. | | 
But though the ignorance itſelf be 
preſumptuous, and is ſuch as, being con- 
ſcious to, we muſt certainly be account- 
able for; yet the miſtakes, the follies, 
the ſins it leads us to, may be unknown 
to us, both at the time of our offending, 
and of our repenting : and whatever ag- 
gravation they receive from the obſtinate 
Ignorance they proceed from, how much 
toever the heinouſneſs of them may de- 
ſerve - to be diltinguiſhed in our ſorrow 
and contrition; yet, ſince the mind can- 
not reach the knowledge of them, they 
.can only be lamented under the general 
character of ſecret fins. Nor is this the 
only caſe in which our ſins partake of the 
malice of the will, and yet eſcape the no- 
tice af the underſtanding : for, Fe 
3: Nothing ſhews more the corruption 
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of the will, or diſinclination of the heart 
to virtue, than confirmed cuſtoms and 
habits of ſinning; and yet in this per- 
fection of vice we loſe the. very ſenſe and 
feeling of ſin. Habits grow from often- 
repeated actions; and though at firſt they 
require diſtinct acts of the will to give 
them being, yet at laſt we grow ſo per- 
fect, ſo ready at the work, as not to 
want the authority and conſent of the 


mind: as ſervants, who, by being often 


told their maſter's work, at laſt fall into 
the road of their buſineſs without bein 

called on, and yet act as much under the 
direction of their maſter's will as when 
they were under their daily or hourly in- 
ſtruction. And ſo it is in habits; the 
mind, which is the governing principle, 
lies by, and the work goes on without 
being attended to. Of many inſtances 
give me leave only to mention one, which 
hall be that of common ſwearers, and 


blaſphemers of the holy name: a vice in 


itſelf ſo prodigious, that no aggravation 
can heighten it, no excuſe can leſſen it 
and yet thoſe who are moſt guilty of this 
fin are Ita{t ſenſible of it: it is ſo fami- 
liar to them, that they are not conſcious 


when they offend : blaſpheming is their 


idiom, a turn in their way of ipeaking, 
and oaths the mere expletives of their 
language. And when every ſober heart 
trembles to. hear what they utter, they 
only are unconcerned, as only being ig- 
norant of the accurſed malice with which 
they defy the living God. For all theſe 
things God will call finners into judg- 
ment; m his book they are noted down : 
but yet when finners call themſelves to 
judgment, they only can tell that they 
have grievoully offended; the meaſvre of 
their iniquity they know not, nor the 
many aggravations of it: and therefore 
the utmoſt that the ſincereſt penitent can 
do, is to lament the offences of his heart 
and tongue, which he is not able to re- 
member, and to pray to God that he 
likewiſe will be pleaſed to blot out the 
remembrance of his iniquities. 

4. The Apoſtle has adviſed us xo 7: 
be partakers of other men's fins; which 
ſhews that when others ſin, being led to 
it by our influence, example, or encou- 
ragement, we ſhare with them in tbe | 
guilt of their iniquity, How far our in- 
fluence ſpreads, to what inſtances, and 
what degrees of vice, how many we {ec- 
duced by our example, or hardened by 
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our encouragement, is more than we 
can tell, and yet not more than we ſhall 
anſwer for. 'Thoſe who are thus entered 
in our ſervice, and fin under our con- 
duct, are but our factors; they trade for 
us, as well as for themſelves; and what- 


our due proportion out of the wages of 
their ſin. This is a guilt which ſteals 
upon us without being perceived: it 
grows whilſt we ſleep, and is loading our 
account even when our bodies are in the 


the more reaſon have we to fear being in- 
volved in this kind of guilt ; becauſe in 
proportion to our authority will the in- 
fection of our example ſpread; and, as 
our power is great, our encouragement 
will be the more effectual; and ſome per- 
haps there may be, who ſhall appear not 
only for their own fins, but for the 
wickedneſs of the age they lived in. But 
then on the other ſide (pardon me a ſmall 
digreſſion), power, and honour, and riches, 
are great means of ſalvation in the 
hands of a wiſe. man, who knows how 
to uſe them to the glory of God, and 
the good of mankind. To him ſhall 
be added the virtue and religion, which 
grow up under his influence and protec- 
tion: and how tranſporting will the ſur- 
priſe be to ſuch happy ſouls, when they 
ſhall find the improvement of this and 
future ages in religious holineſs placed to 
their account at the great day, as Deng 
the genuine offspring of their care an 
ſolicitude, and on fidelity in the 
cauſe of God, and of his Chriſt! 

5. The great meaſure of folly and 
vanity and ſelf-love there is in the beſt of 
our actions, is what ſeldom falls under ou 
notice; and yet from ſuch ſecret errors 
who is free? We hardly know our own 
hearts well enough to anſwer at all times 
for the integrity of our intentions. How 
much of our virtue and religion 1s mere 
reſpect to common decency, and ariſes 
from no higher ſpring than a regard to 
our own credit and reputation, 15 more 
than we can certainly tell. When we are 
molt eager in purſuit of ſome good end, 
could we ſtop ſhort, and examine our- 
ſelves fairly, we ſhould find perhaps that 
we were only gratifying ſome private 
Paſſion, and that none of the beſt, per- 
haps malice and revenge, or ſome other 
mordinate deſire. 
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ever their earnings are, we ſhall receive 


poſſeſſion of the grave. The higher our 
ſtation, and the greater our authority, 


\ 


To this account we may add the many 


vain imaginations which are conceived in 
the heart, though never brought to life 


by action, but die in the womb, and are 
out of remembrance. Such are the am- 
bitious man's imaginary ſcenes of ho- 
nour and glory, formed and wrought up 
to a kind of life in a mere deluſion of 
thought; which, fantaſtical as they are 
in themſelves, do ariſe from real pride 
and vanity. Such the viſionary enjoy- 
ment of ſenſual men, when the thoughts 
traverſe all the forbidden paths of luxury 
and wantonneſs; where, though the 
phantom be airy and bodileſs, yet- does 
this dream of ſenſuality derive itſelf from 
no imaginary corruption, but from a real 
diſtemper in the mind, from inordinate 
deſires and affections. Such is the ſecret 
anger, (ſuch the malice of the heart, 
which fits brooding over envious or re- 
vengeful deſigns, which it contrives within 
itſelf, and ſeems to execute upon its ene- 
mies; and, for want of power or oppor- 
tunity for real revenge, feeds itſelf with 
viewing the execution of its wrath, 
though only expreſſed in the images of 
fancy. Harmleſs and innocent as this 
revenge may ſeem, which ſpends itſelf in 


imaginary miſchief only, 7 it ſprings 


from the root of bitterneſs, and 1s too 
plain an evidence that we hate one an- 
other. | 

Laſtly, When we come to repent of 
our fins, many of them may be ſecret to 
us merely through the weakneſs and im- 
perfection of the memory, which cannot 
recollect all the various paſſages of -a vi- 
cious life. Theſe fins, however con- 
ſcious we have been of them heretofore, 
with reſpe& to our repentance are as ſe- 
cret as if we had never known them, 
and can only be confeſſed and bewailed 
in general terms. 

Thus have I ſet before you the ſeveral 
kinds of our ſecret fins. One general 
character there is which belongs to them 
all, namely, that they are ſuch as we 
cannot, not ſuch as we will not remem- 
ber: for though the mercy of God will 
cover our defects, when they are un- 
avoidable, and ſuch as ariſe from our na- 
tural weakneſs and infirmity; yet we 
have no reaſon to expect auy wance, 
where we are wanting to ourſelves 
through lazineſs and indiſpoſition; where, 
to avoid the trouble or the anguiſh of re- 
pentance, we cover our own fins deceit- 
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as 
fully. Such hypocriſy will be no plea in 
his preſence, who trieth the heart and reins, 
ard ſpietbb out all our ways. But, 


III. We are to conſider what guilt we 


contract by our ſecret fins, leſt it ſhould 
be thought that the fins which eſcape our 
knowledge ought not to burden our con- 
ſcience. Where there is no guilt, there 
needs no remiſſion: and if we cannot in 
Juftice be charged with our ſecret fins, 
there is no ſenſe in the Pſalmiſt's petition, 
cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. In an- 
other place he has told us, that God ſets 
eur iniquities before him, and our ſecret ſins 
in the light of his countenance : and the day 


approaches; when for all theſe things he 


ewill call us into judgment. 

In the inſtances already ſet before yau, 
you may obſerve, that our moſt ſecret 
fins are ſometimes the moſt- heinous. 
Thus it is in the caſe of habitual fins; we 
are too well acquainted with them to take 
icular notice of them; they are the 

involuntary motions of a ſecond nature, 
and we are as little concerned to. count 
their number, as we are the beatings of 
our pulſe. But ſhall this plead their ex- 
cuſe ? Shall only fearful! ſinners and 
modeſt beginners be puniſhed ? And ſhall 
- the height of iniquity, becauſe it takes 
away all ſhame and ſenſe of fin, take away 
likewiſe all danger of judgment? 'This 
can agree with no rule of juſtice or 
equity; for by this means the ſame man 
will ftand chargeable with the guilt of his 
early fins, ſuch as he committed before 
his conſcience was quite hardened, and 
yet not accountable for the more enor- 
mous crimes of ſinful wickedneſs : as if 
the only fin we could commit, were to be 
' ſenſible of our faults. 

The ſame might be made appear in the 
other inſtances ; for every idle word, how 
ſoon ſoever it flips out of our memory, 
for every vain imagination of the heart, 
how ſoon ſoever it vaniſhes away, we ſhall 
give an account at the day of judgment. 
For the guilt of ſin does not ariſe from 
the power of our memory, nor is it ex- 
tinguiſhed by the weakneſs of it; if it 
were, torgetfulneſs would be the ſureſt 
repentance; and want of thought and 
rellection, which is ſo often repreſented in 
ſcripture as an aggravation of ſin, would 

be the ſinner's beſt ſecurity. But, alas | 
though we forget, there is one who can- 
not: before whom our iniquittes are ever 
preſent ; who will enter into Judgment 


. tonneſs, to the encouragement of vice, 


„ 


with us, as well for the. fins which we 
cannot remetnber as for thoſe we cannot 
forget. | 

The conſequence from the whole is 
this: that fince many of our fins are ſe. 
cret to us, they can only be repented of 
in general; and fince many of our ſecret 
fins are very heinous, they muſt ſeriouſly 
and ſolemnly be repented of. By general 
repentance then you are not to under. 
ſtand a flight or ſuperficial repentance 
only. The petition of the Pſalmiſt, cleanſe 
thou me from ſecret Faults, proceeded from 
a heart deeply affected with a ſenſe of its 
guilt, and does not expreſs the ſenti- 

ents of one who was excuſing or leſſen- 
ing his faults; for he remembered, and 
ſo muſt we, that ſecret as our faults are, 
yet God has placed them in the light of 


his countenance. 


SERMON IV. 


Irreligion a frequent Attendant on 
| great Riches. 


LUKE, Xil. 21. 
So is he that layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and is 
not rich towards God. 

Tur riches of the world being often 
the fruits of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
one wealthy man's eſtate being raiſed 
pages upon the ruin and poverty of 
undreds, and built upon the tears and 
cries of widows and orphans ;- and yet 
being ſomctimes repreſented in ſcripture 
as the bleſſing of God upon the hone! 
labour and Taduſiry of men diligent in 
their calling or profeſſion; or as the re- 
ward beſtowed upon a virtuous content- 
ment, and refignation of mind to the 
E of the Almighty: a great 


ortune being often uſed to very: ill pur- 
poſes, to the increaſe of luxury and wan- 


and to the miſchief of all who are the un- 
happy neighbours of an over-grown rich 
man; and yet being in itſelf applicable to 
the beſt 125 in the world, to the pro- 
motion of virtue and holineſs, to the ad- 
vancement of the honour of God, and 
to the ſetting forward the common good 
and happineſs of mankind: there bein 
ſuch different ways both of getting and 
enjoying the riches of the world, the 
poſſeſion of them has been either valued 
; | of 
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or defpiſed, condemned or approved by 
moraliſts and divines, according to the 
view they have had of them with relation 
to the ſeveral methods by which they are 
obtained and employed. The hand of the 
diligent, faith Solomon, maketh rich and 
again, the bleſſing of the Lord it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no ſorrow with it; yet 
at other times he obſerved riches that had 
no bleſſin 
which I have ſeen under the ſun, namely, 
riches kept for the owners thereof to their 


From this obſervation I think all diſ- 
putes about riches may be reconciled: 
where they are ill got, or ill uſed, they 
are an hurt to the owner; where they are 
honeſtly got, and worthily enjoyed, they 
are a bleſſing to the owner, and through 
his means to many others. Thus far the 
caſe is plain: but then it is a matter of 
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often gather largely of the prodigal 
man's ſcatterings : but will you call this 
chriſtian charity, where perhaps the 
duty owing to God was never once 
thought on, and of all that was given, 
not one farthing offered as tribute to the 
great Giver of every good gift ; but the 
tountain head was corrupt, though the 
ſtream indeed flowed in no ill channel? 

If we conſider the parable of the rich 
man, of which the words of the text are 


the moral or application, we ſhall dif- 


cover what particular evil in riches our 
Saviour pointed at, and deſigned to cor - 
rect by the inſtruction of this parable. 
The ſtory is this : The d of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully : and be 
thought within himfelf, ſaying, What Jhall 
J do, becauſe I have no room where to be- 
ftow my fruits? And he - ſaid, this will 7 


do : 1 will pull denon my barns and build 


farther conſideration, to ſee what the greater, and there will 1 beffow all 

iniquity is that generally follows a large fruits and my goods. And I will ſay to my 
poſſeſſion. The rich man's crimes are /oul, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for 
commonly conſidered under the head of 'many years ; take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and 


profuſeneſs or covetouſneſs : to the firſt 
are referred luxury, intemperance, and 
all the-fins of pleaſure which wealth fur- 
niſhes and ſupports: to the ſecond head 
are reduced fraud, oppreſſion, want of 
kindneſs and charity, and all the iniquity 


that attends the unreaſonable deſire of 


getting or preſerving an eſtate, All 
theſe indeed are very great and too com- 
mon faults among rich men: but there 
is ſtill a more ſecret iniquity that ſticks 
cloſe to great poſſeſſions, and which does 
not always diſcover itſelf in the ill effects 
before-mentioned : a man may have an 
eſtate honeſtly gotten, and in the eye of 
the world he may uſe it in all reſpects as 
he ought, and yet ſtill be a very wicked 
rich man. What, you will ſay, although 
he be free from covetouſneſs, given to 
hoſpitality, and liberal to the poor ? If 
theſe-things will not preſerve riches from 
the contagion of guilt, what will ? But 
before you judge too haſtily in this cauſe, 
you muſt conſider that virtue does not 
conſiſt merely in the outward act; it is 
not the material action that denominates 
a man good or bad, but the judgment in 
this caſe muſt regard the principle from 
_ whence the actions flow. A prodigal 

man ſquanders his money without regard, 
or diſtinction of perſons. or occaſion: 
Where tenderneſs and gocd-nature attend 


Pon this vice, the poor and miſerable 


merry. But God ſaid unto him, Thou 
fool, this night thy foul ſhall be required of 
thee ; then whoſe ſhall thoſe things be which 
thou haſt provided? After which follow 
the words of the text, So is he that layer 
up treaſure for himſelf, and is not rich to- 
wards God. | | 

The firſt thing to be inquired into is 
the true drift and meaning of this para- 
ble. In the fifteenth verſe of this chapter 
our Lord warns his hearers to beware 
covetouſneſs in this parable he repreſents 
the fooliſh rich man enlarging his barns, 
that he might heap up his goods in-ſtore : 


in the text he warns us of the danger - 


laying up treaſures for ourſelves, whilft 
we neglect being rich towards God: and 
in the thirty-third verſe he exhorts us ro 
fell that wwe have, and give alms: to pro- 
vide for ourſelves bags which wax not old, 
a treaſure in the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, neither math 
corrupteth, From theſe circumſtances it 
is commonly underſtood, that covetouneſs 
was the rich man's crime; that enlarging 
his barns to receive his plentiful crop was 
the inſtance and proof of it ; and that the 
only way to be rich towards God 1s to fell 
our goods, and to difmbute them in 
works of charity and . mercy : thus this 
parable is commonly underſtood, but 1 
think not rightly. Our Saviour, it is 
true, introduces this parable in conſe- 
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quence of the caution he had given 
againſt covetouſneſs : but he had before 
given. a reaſon againſt covetouſneſs, For 
a man's life (ſays he) confiſteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he poſſeſjeth < 
and the parable was added to illuſirate 
this - reaſon given againſt covetouſneſs, 
and not to diſplay the folly or vice of 
covetouſneſs in general: the rich man is 
not deſcribed in the colours of a covetous 
man; his wealth aroſe from no oppreſſion 
or uſury, it was the product of his own 
land, which has always been eſteemed as 
honeſt a way of being rich, and to pro- 
ceed as much from the immediate bleſſing 
of God, as any what-ver : the ground 
was his own; he is not ſaid to withhold 
from the rightful poſſeſſor by violence or 
by fraud. Thus far then there is no 
mark of covetouſneſs, - or of any other 
fault: but when he found his crop to be 
great, he enlarged his barns ; and this 
perhaps was his crime. But where was 
the iniquity of this? Does not every man 
endeavour that his barns ſhould be in 
2 to the product of his land? 

ay not the moſt charitable man in the 
world have a barn, or build a barn large 
enough to receive his crop, and yet be 
guiltleſs ? Nay, it is evident from hence, 
that covetouſneſs, properiy ſo called, 
was not his fault; for he built his barn to 
lay up ſtores for many years, propoſing 
reſt and ſatisfaction in the goods already 
gotten, and intending to trouble himſelf 
no further about wealth ; he had enough. 
A covetous man would rather have turned 
his goods into money, and put it to 
uſury, and ſlaved on ſtill for more: be- 
ſides, in the twentieth verſe, where God 
is brought in reproving the rich man for 
his folly, there is not one word ſaid of 
his building large barns to receive his 
2 7 hou fool, this night ſhall thy foul 
be required of thee, Bur if the large barn 
had been the crime, the conliſtedcy of 
the parable requires, that the reproof 
ſhould have pointed to the crime, and it 
ſhould have been ſaid, 'Thou tool, this 
night ſhall the lightning from heaven 
conſume thy large barns, or ſomething to 
this purpoſe. Further, neither upon this 
is it rightly concluded from the circum- 
ſtances of the parable, that this rich man 
was vcid of charity to the poor: he is 
repreſented as fully ſatisfied in his 
abundanze: there had been much more 
reaſon to have thought him uncharitable, 
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had he been repreſented as not contented 
with his abundance, but ſtill fear ful of 
poverty and want; which is often the 


caſe, and the pretence of the rich un- 


charitable man. Nor, laſtly, is it reaſon- 
able to limit and confine the notion of 
being rich towards God to works of 
charity only; all good works in propor- 
tion make us rich towards God. St. 
Paul ſpeaks in general of the richneſs of 


good works, and St. James of the rich- 


neſs of faith; and in the text, to be rich 
to God does particularly ſignify, to truſt 


and rely upon his providence for our life 
and ſupport, in oppoſition to relying on 


treaſures of our own heaping up, or large 
barns of our own building and filling; as 
I ſhall ſhew preſently. 

Having thus far examined the common 
interpretation of the parable, and ſhewn 
how much ſhort it falls of our Saviour's 
true aim and intent, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to point out the true meaning of 
it, which will lead us into the right ſenſe 
and underſtanding of the text. 

When our Saviour exhorted his hear- 
ers to beware of covetouſneſs, he ſup- 
ported his advice with this reaſon, For a 
man's life confiſteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he poſſeſſeth : this reaſon 
he illuſtrates and confirms in the follow- 
ing parable, The aim then of the para- 
ble 1s to ſhew, that wealth is no ſecurity, 
that it 1s folly to pretend to arm ourſelves 
againſt the accidents or caſualties of life 


by heaping up treaſures, which nothing 


can protect us againſt but the good pro- 
vidence and care of our heavenly Father. 
In this point all the circumſtances of the 
parable meet; the rich man is repreſent- 
ed as flowing in plenty, ſo that he was 
necefiitated to pull down his barns and 
ſtorehouſes in order to enlarge them: 
this plenty made him forget God, and 
vainly imagine that he had a ſecurity in 
his own hands againſt all the calamities 


of life: his riches made him promiſe 


himſelf many happy days and years: in 
which confidence he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf, Soul, thou baſt much goods laid up for 


Many years take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and 


be merry. This folly God reproves him 


for, and checks him in his preſumptuous 


ſecurity : Thou fool, this night thy foul ſpall 


be required of thee ; then whoſe jhall thije 


things be which thou haſt provided ? Thou 


ſnalt die, and what then muſt beccme of 
thole mighty pledges of tay ar, ? 
k | 0 


r 


l 
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Sg little will they avail thee, that they 
themſelves will fall under the power of 
another, never to return to thee again. 
80 is he, ſays. our Lord, who lays up trea- 


or himſelf, and is not rich towards 


Jure f, | | 
God. Theſe words being the moral of 


this parable, muſt be expounded ſo as to 


anſwer the deſign of the parable; and 
therefore to lay up treaſures for ourſelves 
muſt ſignify to lay up treaſures for our 
own ſecurity ; as if we meant to become 
thereby the carvers of our own fortune: 
conſequently, to be rich towards God, 
being placed in oppoſition to laying up 
treaſures for ourſelves, muſt denote our 
placing our confidence and truſt in him, 
our endeavouring to procure his favour 
and protection, as knowing that in them 
only is all our hope and ſtability. 

From this repreſentation 'it 1s eaſily 
collected what is the dangerous circum- 
ſtance attending riches, which makes 
them often prove ſo fatal to their owners, 
namely, that they beget an irreligious 
confidence and preſumption in the heart 
of man, inclining him to forget God, 
who formed him. A ſenſe and feeling 
of want is a conſtant remembrance of our 
dependence, and 1s ever calling upon us 
to look up to him, upon whoſe mercy 
and goodneſs we exiſt. A life ſpent in 

theſe difficulties, and ſupported beyond 
all the reaſonable hopes of narrow cir- 
 cumſtances, ſuggeſts to us every moment 
how wonderfully God has brought us on 
our way, when we had neither itaff, nor 
ſhoes, nor money in our ſcrip : theſe are 
the natural thoughts and ſuggeſtions of 
Poverty. But a man who lives in the 
midſt of plenty, and fears no want, is 
not apt to think often of the need he has 
to be aſſiſted. He that remembers no- 
thing, but that his large eſtate has ever 
ſupplied both his neceſſities and ſuper- 
fluities, will hardly reflect further, ſo as 
0 come to an acknowledgment that God 

as been his ſtay ever ſince he fell from 
his mother's womb. This is the com- 
mon caſe of riches: they ſteal the heart 
from God, and render it inſenſible to the 
duties of religion, by taking away the 
foundation of all ' religion, the ſenſe of 
our dependence on the providence and 
care of Heaven. 
cry out, How hardiy ſball a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ! This in- 
lolence, this pride of mind, which 1s the 
proper growth of the rich man's ſoil, 


— 
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choaks all the ſeeds of virtue and holi- 
neſs, and leaves no room for the plants 
planted by our heavenly Father to thrive 
and proſper: even charity itſelf, the 
choiceſt flower of a rich garden, flies the 
neighbourhood of this poiſonous weed, 
and will not take root by it. ; 

It is this irreligiouſneſs of mind, this. 
diſregard to God and every thing that is 
good, which are the too common com- 
panions of a plentiful fortune, that have 
made riches to be ſo hardly ſpoken of in 
Scripture. If you examine particular 
places, you will find regard is ſtill had to 
this corruption of mind. In the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, it is not 
eaſy to find upon what account the rich 
man was condemned, as the caſe is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be ſtated : the rich man 
is ſaid to be clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and to fare ſumptuouſly every day. He was 
not covetous, it ſeems ; he lived anſwer- 
ably to his fortune: his life is repreſented 
as a ſcene of eaſe and pleaſure, but is not 
taxed with any notable vice or enormity : 
he is ſaid to fare ſumptuouſly, which I 
take to be a deſcription of his ſtate and 
grandeur, rather than an imputation of 
any vice; for he 1s not accuſed either of 
gluttony or drunkenneſs. But was he 
not, you will ſay, uncharitable ? for poor. 
Lazarus lay at his door, defiring the crumbs 
that fell from his table. This circum- 
{tance rather ſhews, that the poor uſed 
to be fed at his door. Had the intent of 
the parable been to have repreſented this 
rich man as hard to the poor, it would 
have been ſaid, that his ſervant drove 
away the poor from the door ; or, at 
leait, when the poor came, that the 
were ſent empty away : neither of which 
is ſaid; but Lazarus is repreſented as 
feeding upon the crumbs of the rich 
man's table. And this is the image 
given of their different conditions in this 
world: the rich man ſat down to a ſump- 
tuous table ; the poor man was glad to 
feed upon the crumbs and ſcraps that fell 
from it. The end of theſe men is well 
known : Lazarus. was carried by angels 
into Abraham's boſom; the rich man 
was tormented in hell flames. What then 
does the parable reach us? Why it re- 
preſents'to us the dangerous ſtate of great 
men, who live without the fear or love 
of God in their hearts; and the much 
happier condition of- the poor, who have 
their ſhare of miſery in this world, which 

.often 


% 
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x often leads to glory and immortality here- 
1 after. If you look forward, you will ſee 
3 this is the true aim of the 
2 the rich man applies to Abraham for re- 
18 Hef, and finds none; he then petitions 
for his brethren, that they might be 
warned againſt the danger that hung over 
their heads, againſt coming into the ſame 
fad ſtate with himſelf. Here you may 
well imagine that he would deſire they 
ſhould be particularly warned againſt 

- thoſe crimes which had proved his ruin, 
Had he burnt in the flames for intem- 
rance or uncharitableneſs, he would 

ave begged that his brethren might 

have been exhorted to fly the fins that 
were his tormentors : but of this nothing 

is ſaid : he only defires that Lazarus 
might go, in quality of a Prophet, to 
teſtify the truth and reality of a future 
ftate ; which plainly ſhews that his con- 
demnation was the effe& of irreligion and 

_ nnbehef: he lived at caſe, and God was 
not in all his thoughts. To his requeſt 
Abraham replies, They have Mojes and 

the Prophets, let them hear them ſhewing 

us again, that the fault of theſe rich men 

was contempt of the Prophets, and irre- 
ligion. The rich man tacitly owns this 
contempt, both for himſelf and his bre- 
thren, by ſaying, Nay, but if one went 
from the dead, they will repent : which 
was conzeffing, that they had not re- 
verence, enough for ' Moſes and the Pro- 
phets to repent upon their authority and 
admonition, but wanted ſome greater 
motive, which he thought might be 
found in the appearance of one coming 
from the grave. From theſe circum- 

8 fo irreligion, and make men forget God; 
5 whilſt the poor, vo in continual want, 


thew how fatally riches influence the mind 


ſtances it is evident, that the purport of 
the parable 1s not to repreſent to us the 
heinouſueſs of any one particular crime 
have a perpetual ſenſe of their depend- 
2 ence, and do in all their diſtreſs look up 
| him of whom cameth their ſalvation. 


for which the rich man ſuffered; but to 
This ſenſe” of dependence creates in the 


* 


pPleaſe; whilſt the rich man, wanting, as 
_ he thinks, nothing from God, has no 
|  defire*to court his favour; but grows 
| negligent and remiſs in all the parts of 
religion, from which it is a very eaſy ſtep 

do infidelity, 


* 
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rable : when 


man a fear to offend, a defire to 


in is from theſe conſiderations that the 


Seck. III. 


he of the wor iy faid in Seripture to be 
enmity with God. All vices are not at- 
tended with hatred and contempt of God; 


not all the vices that are commonly 


aſcribed to riches ; and therefore the loye 
of the world, that is enmity with God, is 
not to be expounded by covetouſneſs or 
uncharitableneſs, or any other parficular 
vice, but denotes the nch man's temper 
and diſpoſition, the habit of mind that 
grows out of a plentiful eſtate ; and this 
indeed is very commonly enmity with 
God]; inclining men not only to diſobey 
his commands, but, as far as lies in them, 
to throw him out of the world, and de- 
poſe him from the throne of heaven. 

To the ſame purpoſe our Lord ſpeaks, 
when he tells us, No man can ſerve two 
maſters : for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or elſe he will hold 10 
the one, and deſpiſe the other: ye cannot 


ſerve God and Mammon. Here our Lord 


fpeaks without a parable, and tells us 
erg what it is that makes wealth to 

e ſo dangerous a poſſeſſion; namely, 
becauſe it is the rival of God; and if it 
once get poſſeſſion of the mind, it will 
expel all truſt and confidence m God, all 
regard to faith and rehgion : for ye cannot 
ſerve God and Mammon. 

From what has been diſcourſed upon 
this ſubject, we may learn where a rich 
wan ought to place his guard : if he is 
not covetous or uncharitable, if he is 
not luxurious and intemperate, ſo far it 
is well: but, above all, let him take 
heed, that the pride and inſolence of 
mind, too common in plentiful circum- 
ſtances, grow not upon him; the pride 1 
mean of ſelf-ſufficiency ; as if he were 
able to guide and to guard himſelf 
through the world, and had not ſo much 
need of the care of God over him, as 
the *poor who enjoy nothing : let him 
learn to know, that in riches are no ſe- 
curity ; and that he wants the protection 
of Heaven as much as the pooreſt wretch 
in the world. A rich man, that has this 
ſenſe as he ought to have, will in conſe- 
quence have the other virtues proper to 
his ſtate: he will be gentle, affable, kind, 
and charitable; his ſpirit, in the 
height of fortune, will be adorned with 
the meekneſs of the Goſpel of Chrilt. 
A man of ſenſe need not go far to learn 
this ſubmiſſion to God in the higheſt 
fortune : our Saviour's argument, that 
follows cloſe after the text, will = 

N 8 I 
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life, ſays he, is more, than meat; 
oy 1 more than raiment. The 
atmoſt riches can do, upon the largeſt 
conce ſſions made to them, is to provide 
\ food and raiment, and ſuch like neceſ- 
| faries and'eonveniencies of life. Put the 
caſe- then, that by being maſter of a 
great eſtate, you are maſter of food and 
raiment, and can have them in what 

ity or quality you pleaſe: What 
Ge ? Have you leſs reaſon, upon this 
account, to depend upon God, and to 
implore his aid? Confides a little: To 
what purpoſe ſerves food ? Is it not for 
the ſupport of life ? But can food ward 
off death? Are you, in all your plenty 
of proviſions, one jot ſecurer againſt 
fickneſs, or any accident that may rob 
you of your life, than the pooreſt man ? 
Will not a tile from an houſe kill a rich 
man as well as a be ? If this be the 
caſe, is it not very ablurd to plume your- 
ſelf, and to think of _— becauſe of 


your plenty, when life itſelf, which. is 


more than meat, is ſtill expoſed ; and for 
which you can have no ſecurity, but in 
the goodneſs of God ? You have many 
changes of raiment, and the poor has 
only rags. What then? Will the gout, 
or ſtone, or burning fever, pay ſuch re- 
ſpe to fine clothes as not to approach 
them ? Will health always attend apon 
gold {ace and embroidery ? If it will, you 
are right to multiply garments : but if, 
after all your care for raiment, you muſt 
ſill depend upon God, as well as the 
beggar, for health and ftrength of body, 


how ridiculous is the joy over many. 


changes of garments! Js not the body 
more than raiment ? Since then you muſt 
truſt God for your life and ſtrength, be- 
cauſe they are things which no care of 
your own, no degree of wealth can in- 
ſure; had you not even as good truſt him 
a little farther, and caſe yourſelf of this 
unreaſonable care for the things of life ? 
From theſe, and the like conſiderations, 
you may ſee, that dependence upon God 
is as much the rich man's duty and in- 
tereſt as it is the poor man's: that to 
truſt God, and to rely on his goodneſs, 
u to be rich towards God; and is that 
ſort of riches which will make us eaſy 


and happy in this life, and glorious and 


ever bleſſed in that which is to come. 
By. theſe means we may ſtill enjoy our 


fortunes ; and, as our Church has taught 


— 
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us to pray, We may ſo paſs through | 
„ things temporal, that we finally loſe 


- SERMON v. 
The Danger of truſting to a Death- 
bed Repentance. 


MATTH. xxvii. 38. 
Then were there two thieves crucified with him 
one on the right hand, and another on the left. 


Rar different effects the judgments 
W of God have upon the —— of 
men, may be learned from theſe ex- 
amples now before us. Here are two 
thieves crucifed with our bleſſed Saviour; 
two who were probably guilty of the 
ſame crimes, and now under the ſame 
condemnation ; both brought by the pro- 
vidence of God to ſuffer in the company 
of his own Son, whoſe blood was ſhed for 
the fins of the whole world. But mark 
the end of theſe men: one died reproach- 
ing and blaſpheming Chriſt, and breathed 
out his ſoul in the agonies of guilt and 
deſpair ; the other ſaw, acknowledged, 
and openly confeſſed his Redeemer, and 
expired with the found of thoſe bleſſed 
words in his ears, to-day Halt thou be with 
me in Paradiſe. 

How adorable is the wiſdom of God, 
who has thus inſtructed us; and by ſet- 
ting the examples of his juſtice and mercy 
ſo near together, has taught us to fear 
without deſpair, and to hope without 
preſumption ! Who would not tremble 
for himſelf, when he ſees the man periſh 
in his fins, who died by his Saviour's 
fide; within reach of that blood which 
was poured out for his redemption, but 
wanting faith to ftretch out his hand and 
be ſaved ? | 
What would the dying finner, give to 
have his Saviour ſo near him in his laſt 
moments, that he might pour out his ſoul 
before him, and ſeize. by violence the 
hand which alone is able to fave? Yet 
he who had all'theſe advantages, enjoyed 
none of them; but died in his fins, void 
of hope and of comfort. 2 

Muſt the ſinner then deſpair, and has 
God forgot to be merciful ? No: caft 
your eyes on the other ſide of the croſs, 
and there you may ſee the mercy of God 
diſplayed in the brighteſt colours, There 

| hangs | 
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hangs the penitent ſurroutided with all 
the terrors of approaching death : yet in 


the midit of all, calm and ſerene, con- 
feſſing his ſins, glorifying the juſtice of 


God in his own puniſhment, rebuking 
the blaſphemy of his companion, juſtify- 
ing the innocence of his Saviour, and 
adoring him even in the loweſt ſtate of 
miſery ; and at laſt receiving the certain 


' promiſe of a bleſſed immortality. 


Thus the caſe ſtands with all the allow- 
ances made to it which ſeem moſt to 
favour a death-bed repentance : and yet, 
as if the Scripture had ſaid nothing of the 
wretch who died blaſpheming and re- 
proaching Chriſt, nor given us any cauſe 
to fear that a wicked life may end in an 
hardened and obdurate death ; the caſe 
of the penitent only is drawn into ex- 


ample, and ſuch hopes are built on it, as 


are neither conſiſtent with the laws of 
God, nor the terms of man's ſalvation ; 
for even of this example the moſt pre- 
poſterous and abſurd uſe is made. This 
penitent, as ſoon as he came to the know- 
ledge of Chriſt, repented of his fins : if 
you -are fond of the example, go and do 
likewiſe : if you delay, and purſue the 
pleaſures of fin, upon the encouragement 
which this inſtance affords you, it is plain 


that you like nothing in the repentance, 


but only the lateneſs of it; and that your 


inclinations are to imitate the thief, rather 
than the penitent Chriſtian. 


Once he 
hved by violence, in defiance of the laws 
of God and man: when he was penitent, 
he abhorred and deteſted his iniquities : 
which part would you imitate ? If both, 
if hke him, you propoſe to enjoy the 
pleaſures of fin, and like him to repent 
and enjoy the pleaſures of heaven, you 
mightily impoſe on yourſelf ; his caſe can 
never be yours, and therefore his example 
cannot be your ſecurity. Beſides, were 
the caſe indeed parallel to that of the 
dying Chriſtian, yet ſtill it can afford no 
certain hope; ſince the proof is as frong 


from the caſe of the impenitent thief, 


that you ſhall die in your fins; as it can 
be from the other caſe, that you ſhall re- 
pent of them. 8 

It would take up too much of your 
time to conſider this caſe diſtinctly in all 
its views: I ſhall therefore only briefly 


hint to you the circumſtances which diſ- 
 tinguwiſh it from that of the dying Chriſ- 


tian; and then proceed to ſhew, what 


10 


litle hope this example affords, allowing 
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the caſe to be what it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be. L 
Firſt, then, In all this perhaps there 
may be nothing reſembling a death- bed 
repentance. It is no uncommon thin 
for malefaCtors to lie in priſon a long time 
before they are brought to trial and exe. 
cution; and if that is the preſent caſe, 
there 15 room enough for the converſion 
of this criminal before he came to ſuffer. 
The circumſtances incline this way. 
How came he to be ſo well acquainted 
with the innocence of Chriſt, if he never 
heard of him till he met him on the croſs ? 
How came it into his head to addreſs him 
in the manner he does, Lord, remember 
me when thou comeſt into thy kingdom? 
What were the marks of royalty that 
were to be diſcovered on the croſs ? 
What the ſigns of dignity and power ? 
What could lead him to think that his 
tellow-ſufferer had a title to any king- 
dom? What to imagine, that he was Lord 
of the world that is to come? Theſe cir- 
cumſtances make it probable that he had 
elſewhere learned the character and dig- 
nity of Chriſt, and came perſuaded of 
the truth of his miſſion : and what is this 
to them, who have no defire to lie down 
Chriſtians upon their death-bed, though 
they would willingly go off penitents ? 
Secondly, Suppoſe this great work 
were begun and finiſhed on the croſs; 
yet it cannot be drawn into example by 
Chriſtian ſinners; becauſe the converſion 
of a Jew or an Heathen is one thing, and 
the repentance of a Chriſtian is another. 
The promiſes of God, through Chriſt, 
are ſo far certain, that whenever an un- 
believer repents and is converted, his fins 
ſhall be forgiven. This was the peni- 
tent's caſe; and therefore the pardon 
granted to him anſwers directly to bap- 
tiſmal regeneration z and has nothing to 
do with a death-bed repentance,” nor can 
at all affect them who have fallen from 
grace once received. For, 
. Thirdly, The .profligate life of this 
unconverted ſinner was not attended with 
ſuch aggravating circumſtances as the 
fins of Chriſtians are. He ſinned againſt 
the light of nature, and the common 
rules of reaſon and morality ; but it 
might at leaſt be ſaid for him, that he 
was the unhappy ſon of an unhappy 
father, conceived in the degenerate and 
corrupted- ſtate of nature that he wanted 
both the ſenſe and knowledge, the 17 
| an 


and fears, and the helps and aſſiſtances, 
which the Goſpel affords for deſtroying 
the power and dominion of ſin; and the 
_ preater his weakneſs was, the fitter ob- 
jet of mercy was he ; and becauſe he 
had not been freed by grace from the 
wer of ſin, he had the better plea to 
freed by mercy from puniſhment. 
But are there the ſame excuſes, or the 
ſame hopes of pardon for Chriſtians, who 
fin againſt knowledge, againſt the pow- 
erful motives of hope and fear, and in 
deſpite of the holy ſpirit with which 
they were ſealed ? To fin in hopes of 
pardon, and upon the proſpect of future 
repentance, is itſelf a great aggravation 
of fin, and a ſad abuſe of the mercy of 
God. 
If the Heathen fins, he ſins under 
_ thoſe infirmities of nature for which 
Chriſt died ; but the Chriſtian fins under 
the uſe of all the remedies which the 
. Goſpel has provided, and which were 
urchaſed for him by his dying Saviour. 
he condition of mankind after the fall 
afforded, without doubt, many argu- 
ments of pity and compaſſion; and ſuch 
arguments as moved the Son of God to 
undertake their redemption. 'The 1gno- 
rant, the unenlightened ſinner, has right 
to plead all theſe arguments in his own 
behalf: his is the common cauſe of man- 
kind; and nature, with unutterable 


en before her great Creator. 

If the penitent received the firſt know- 
ledge of Chriſt upon the croſs ; yet how 
much more had he to ſay for himſelf, 
than the Chriſtian, who comes to make 
his peace at the hour of death? He 
might thus plead his unhappy caule : 
« Lord, I am one of thoſe ſinners, for 
* whom thy Son now expires upon the 
croſs: I was conceived in fin, and 
brought forth in iniquity; I have 
wandered in ignorance and darkneſs, 
* without the hight of thy Goſpel to di- 
rect me, without the help of thy ſpirit 
to protect me: why was all my life 
„ ſo dark, and. theſe few laſt minutes 
only bleſſed with the knowledge of 
thy Son? Lord, accept the poor re- 
mains of life, ſince it is all I have left 
to offer; my lateſt breath ſhall confeſs 
my. own guilt, and my Saviour's in- 
nocence : and ſince thy wiſdom has 
* united 'me to him in this croſs, let 
me never more part from him ; but as 
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« 1 am joined with him in his death, ſo 
let me be likewiſe in his life for ever- 
* more.” But what ſhall the dying 
Chriſtian ſay after an hardened lite of 
fin and impenitence? What words ſhall 
we put in his month to appeaſe the anger 
of his injured Redeemer? You may 
ſpend your time in lamenting your paſt 
folly, but with what language will you 
approach to God ? You have neither ig- 
norance nor weakneſs to plead ; you were 
enlightened with his word ; and his holy 
ſpirit was ever ready to aſſiſt you, had 
you been ready to endeavour after holi- 
neſs. What will you then ſay, when, 

frightened and amazed, you call for 
mercy at your laſt moments? May not 
the Lord then ſay, How long have 1 
« waited in vain for theſe” prayers and 
«« theſe ſighs? How have J ſpoken to 
you by your conſcience within, and by 
« the miniſtry of my word from without; 
« and how have my calls been deſpiſed ? 
* The gates of mercy were always open 
“to you, but you ſhut them againſt your. 
«« felf ; but though you could fly from 
the mercy of God, yet his juſtice will 
overtake you.“ Conſider but this calm- 
ly with yourſelves, and you will find that 
the wicked Chriſtian's caſe is ſo much 
worſe than the penitent's upon the croſs, 
that there can be no reaſon for you- to 
encourage yourſelves upon this example; 
or to hope for the ſame mercy, when 
your caſe will be greatly different. Theſe 
are ſuch circumſtances as enter into the 
nature of the caſe, and will make it al, 
ways unfit, and —— impoſſible, to 
be imitated by a Chriſtian. But there 
are other circumſtances fit to be obſerved, 
which render a death-bed repentance 


ce 


very inſecure and dangerous, though we 


ſhould allow it all the hopes which have 
been raiſed from the caſe before us. 
As, firſt ; He that ſins, in hopes of re- 
penting at laſt, may fin ſo far, as to 
grow hardened and obdurate, and inca- 
pable of repentance when the uume comes. 
This reflection is grounded upon the caſe 
of the impenitent thief, who was crucified 


with our Saviour; who, though he had 


certainly all the outward advantages 
which the penitent had, yet he made no 
ſtep towards repentance, but died re- 
proaching Chriſt, and joining with thoſe 
who crucified him, in that bitter jeer, I 
thou be the Chrift, come down' um the 
cr. Or, if you want more evidence, 

this 
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| this example may be backed by many 
more in our own time; it being no un- 
common thing to ſee male factors die 
ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, and go out of the 
world as wickedly as they have lived in 
it: and what can this be attributed to but 
to the deſertion of God's holy fpirit, 
which-will not always ftrive with ſinners, 
þut ſometimes leaves them to periſh in 
the hardneſs of their hearts ? So that the 
man who fins in hopes of repenting, can 
never be ſure of this laſt retreat; be- 
cauſe, by purſuing the firſt part of his de- 
ſign, that 1s, to enjoy the pleaſure of ſm, 
he may ſoon grow incapable of the laſt, 
which is repenting. I queſtion not but 
thoſe who reſerve 2 to theſe laſt 
hopes of repenting, mean ſincerely to do 
# when the time comes; for hardly can 
J think, that any man means to ſuffer for 
his ſins: but then thoſe who enter upon 
ſin with theſe tender regards to their 
own ſouls, ſoon grow above ſuch mean 
thoughts, and would ſcorn to own them- 
ſelves in the number of thoſe who are 
candidates for repentance : they contract 
a familiarity with fin, and, with Solo- 
mon's fools, learn to make a mock of it, 
till by degrees their conſciences are 
hardened, and not to be touched by thoſe 


foft impreſſions which at the firſt ſetting, 


out they felt from the languiſhing remains 
. of grace. And from hence it- comes to 
paſs, that when theſe ſinners lie down 
upon a fick bed, they often want both 
the will and the power to aſk forgive- 
neſs ; and, by an habitual neglect of all 
parts of religion, become unable to per- 
form any, even that in which all their 
poor hopes are concluded, to repent of, 
and afk pardon for, their fins. Nor is 
it in your power to fin to what degree 
you pleaſe, or to preſerve a ſenſe of re- 
ligion, amidſt the pleaſures of iniquity : 
if it were, poſſibly the danger in this re- 
ſpect might be leſs : but habits grow in- 
ſenſibly ; there is a kind of mechaniſm in 
it, as in the growth of the body; and 
he that gives himſelf up to ſin can no 
more reſolve how great a ſinner he will 
be, than he that is born a man can re- 
ſolve how tall, or how ſhort, of ſtature, 
he will be. To the truth of this, expe- 
rience daily witneſſes; happy are thoſe 
who want this fatal experience! With 
| how much on and uneaſineſs do men 

bring themſelves to do the things, which 
in a little time they glory and take pride 


LY 


% 


after; and how, in this general rout, one 


reſolutions of repentance, yet ſtill it is 


| tunity : nor was his heart to be allured 


And yet, without it, which of us can 


* ” 
; | 
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in, or at leaſt grow eaſy and contented 
under? And thus the man, who; with 
great tremblings of heart, and miſgiy. 
ings of mind, brings himſelf to taſte the 
leaſures of ſin, with reſolutions” of an 
r repentance, comes at laſt to be ſo 
well reconciled to his fins, as not to think 
repentance neceſſary for them. The mo- 
ment you give yourſelf up to fin, you 
give yourſelf out, of your own power ; 
you lay the chains upon the neck of rea. 
ton, and ſet the paſſions free? conſcience, 
which uſed to be your advance guard, 
and give you early notice of every ap- 
proaching evil, falls into the power of luſt 
and affection: and when reaſon and con. 
{cience are deftroyed, the triple cord is 
broken, and religion muſt ſoon follow 


poor reſolution, to repent of all this ini- 
quity, ſhould eſcape, is more than can 
be eafily conceived : and yet when- you 
loſe that, you loſe yourſelf ; it is your 
laſt, your only hope. - Upon the whole, 
there is much more reaſon to fear, that 
fin, if once you indulge it, ſhould get 
the better of and deftroy your reſolution 
of repentance, than that your reſolution 
to repent ſhould ever conquer and deſtroy 
the confirmed powers and habits of fin : 
and-T wiſh thoſe who have not yet put it 
out of their own power to reaſon calmly 
upon theſe things, would enter into this 
debate with their own hearts, and confider 
what danger they are in; a few moments 
cannot be too much'to ſpend in ſo weighty 
an affair: and whenever you retire to 
theſe cool thoughts, may the Father of 
mercies influence thoſe moments of your 
hfe, upon which all eternity g's 10% ! 

But, ſecondly, Could you preſerve your 


not in your-own power, to ſecure an op- 
portunity to execute them. The thief 
upon the croſs died a violent death by 
the hand of juſtice ; happy in this at 
leaſt, that he knew how he had to 
live; and had no ground to flatter him- 
ſelf with the hopes of many years to 
come. He had no pretence to defer his 
repentance in proſpect of a farther oppor- 


by the ſoft and entertaining pleaſures of 
ife, when life itſelf was ſo near expiring. 
From the like death God defend: us all! 


hope fer ſuch favourable circumftances 
for - repentance? Whenever the _ 
| < 5 
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he has a work of great ſorrow and trou- 
ble upon his hands; and this will make 
him unwilling to ſet about it. No man 
3 ſo old, but that he thinks he may laſt 
out one year more; and then, Why will 
not to-mdrrow ſerve for repentance as 
well as to day ? And thus the great work 
is delayed, till ſickneſs or natural in- 

firmities render him incapable of it. It 
Vas the fight of this ſtrange deluſion in 
which men live, ſtill promiſing them- 
ſelves longer life, and upon thoſe hopes 
deferring the neceſſary work of eternity, 
which made the holy Pſalmiſt break forth 
into that moving petition : So reach ws to 
nunber our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wwiſaom, The way that men 
generally number their days can produce 
nothing but folly and wickedneſs :. the 
many years to come, which they rejoice 
in, ſerve only to make them careleſs and 
negligent, and thoughtleſs of the great 
concerns of immortality : and whether 
men are not deluded by theſe hopes, let 
any one judge. Do but ſuppoſe that 
you were in the thief's caſe, and certainly 
to die upon a fixed day; do you not 
think that you ſhould have other 
thoughts, other concerns, about you ? 
Could you then delay your repentance, 
and ſay, to-morrow will be time enough? 
If you would not do it then, why will 
you do it now? Only for this reaſon, 
that you think you have time enough in 
reſerve to do this work hereafter. And 
Jo you may continue to think with as 
much reaſon, as you do now, till death, 
or the ſickneſs which leads to it, ſur- 
priſes you. And hence it comes to paſs, 
that very few, who ſin with reſolutions 


are confined to a fick-bed ; becauſe, as 
long as they are in health, they have 
always this anſwer ready, it will be time 
enough hereafter, So that the unfor- 
tunate end, to which juftice brought this 
penitent upon the croſs, was, with reſpect 
to his converſion, an advantage that few 
Chriſtians will give themſelves : the cer- 
tainty of his death made his repentance 
certain, permitted him no delays, no 
van excuſes, no flattering hopes of better 
Opportunities hereafter. | 

Thirdly, Conſidering that Chriſtians, 
who propoſe to themſelves this example 
of the thief upon the croſs, ſeldom repent 
till they are warned by fcknels wp pre- 
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of repentance, ever think of it till they 


\ 


pare for death; they will evidently want 
ha His death not being the effect of 
any podily pain or diſtemper, but of the 
Judge's ſentence, he brought with him 
to the croſs, which, if you pleaſe, you 
max call his death-bed, a ſound b 
and mind. He had his ſenſes. perfect, 
his reaſon freſh and undiſturbed ; and 
was capable of performing ſuch acts of 
faith and devotion, as were neceſſary to 
his repentance and converfion. But how 
different often is the caſe of the fick and 
ae ſinner? Perhaps he labours 
under ſuch acute pains as will give him 
no reſpite for thought or reflection; or 
en he dozes, and lies ſtupid, without 
nowing his friends and relations, or 
even himſelf; or perhaps the diſtemper 
ſeizes his head, and he raves and is 
diſtracted; loſes his ſenſe and reaſon, and 
every thing of the man, but the outward 
ſhape, before his death. And are not 
theſe hopeful circumſtances for repent- 
ance? Is a man likely to know and find 
out his Saviour, when he knows not even 
his own brother who ſtands by his bed- 
fide? Theſe are very common circum- 
ſtances, and ſuch as render repentance 
impracticable. But ſhould the finner 
eſcape all theſe accidents, and go off 
gently without being forſgken by his 
enſe or reaſon ; yet till it may happen, 
and often 1t does, that his promiſed 
repentance produces nothing but horror 
and deſpair. In his life-time he flattered 
himſelf with unreaſonable hopes of mercy, 
and now he begins to ſee how unreaſon- 
able they were: now he can think of 
nothing, but that he is going to appear 
before his Judge, to receive the juſt re- 
wards of euch : he ſees him already 
clothed with wrath and majeſty; and 
forms, within his own tormented brealt, 
the whole proceſs of the laſt day. If he 
ſleeps, he dreams of judgment and mi- 
ſery ; and when he wakes, believes his 
dreams forebode his fate. Thus reſtleſs 
and uncaſy, thus void of comfort and 
hope, without confidence to aſk pardon, 
without faith to receive it, does the 
wretched ſinner expire, and has the 
misfortune to ſee his hopes die before 
him. In a word then, put all the fa- 
vourable circumſtances together that you 
can imagine; bring the ſinner by the 
gentleſt decays of nature to his latter 
end; give bim the faireſt and longeſt 
| 18 9 DU. warning; 


| 


a 


another advantage which this penitent 
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warning; yet till you give him no ſe- 
curity: if he is not ſenſible of his fin 


and impenitence, he will die, likę the 
wicked thief upon the croſs, reproakhing 


Chriſt, hardened and obdurate againſt 
the thoughts of judgment: or, if he 
comes to a ſenſe, and ſees his own un- 
worthineſs, how ſhall he be preſerved 
from deſpair, and ſuch a dread of his 


- -Fighteous Judge, as will make him nei- 


ther fit to live, nor fit to die? Nothing 
but an extraordinary degree of grace 
can preſerve him in a temper fit for re- 
pentance, free on one fide from confi- 
dence and preſumption, on the other 
from ſlaviſh fear which caſts out love, 
which may produce ſorrow, but not re- 
pentance. And whether thoſe who have 


lived under the continual calls of grace 


to virtue and holineſs, who have rejected 
the counſel of God whilſt they had health 


and ſtrength to ſerve, ſhall be thought - 


worthy ot ſuch extraordinary mercy at 
laſt, let any reaſonable man judge. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed that God intends to 
fave Chriſtians in this way, which would 
be at once to evacuate all the rules and 
Chriſt came to 
deſtroy fin and the works of the devil 
but were men promiſed forgiveneſs upon 


the account of a few ſighs and tears at 
laſt, this would effectually eſtabliſh and 


confirm the kingdom of Satan. Though 


God has promiſed pardon to penitent 


finners, yet his promiſe muſt be ex- 
pounded ſo as to be conſiſtent with his 
deſign in ſending Chriſt into the world : 
and then it can never be extended to 
thoſe, who uſe the Goſpel as a pro- 


tection to wickedneſs, and fin becauſe 


God has promiſed to be merciful. In a 
word, you have the promiſes of the 
Goſpel ſet before you, you have the 
mercies of God in Chriſt offered to- you : 
if you will accept them, and do your 
part, happy are you : but if you are for 
finding ut new ways to ſalvation, if you 
ſeek to reconcile the pleaſures and profits 
of ſin with the hopes of the Goſpel, you 


do but deceive yourſelves; for God is 


not mocked, nor will he regard thoſe 
who make ſuch perverſe uſe of his 
mercy. "1 

What then remains, but that all who 


love their own ſouls ſeek the Lord whilſt 


happily he may be found; and work ſor 
their ſalvation whilſt they have the light; 
for the night © cometh, æubeh na man can 


"3. ; 


the right hand of the Majeſty on high; 


how unbounded a love he embraced us 


him; how much he gladly endured upon 


» ſouls, and how careleſsly and wantonly 
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work, The night cometh on apace, and 
brings with it a change which eve 

mortal muſt undergo. -. Then ſhall we 
be forſaken of all our 'pleaſures and en- 
Joyments, and deſerted by thoſe gay 
thoughts which now ſupport our foolthh 
hearts againft the fears of religion. The 
time cometh, and who, O Lord, may 
abide its coming! when we muſt ſtand - 
before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt ; when 
the higheſt and the loweſt ſhall be placed 
on the fame level, expecting a new 
diſtribution of honours and rewards. In 
that day the itouteſt heart will tremble, 
and the countenance of the proudeſt man 
will fall in the preſence of his injured 
Lord. I ſpeak not to you the ſug- 
geſtion of ſuperſtition or fear, but the 
words of ſoberneſs and of truth. May 
they ſink into your hearts, and yield 
you the fruits of ſpiritual joy and com- 
fort here, and of glory and immortality 
hereafter |! 
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SERMON VI. 
On the Sufferings of Chrift. 


ISAIAH, lill. 3. 


He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief. . 

HEN our Lord was led away to be 
crucified, and the women bewailed 

and lamented his miſery, he turned about 
to them, and ſaid, daughters of Feruſalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourjelves, 
Words, which we may very properly 
apply to ourſelves for the direction of 
our devotion on this day * of his cruci- 
fixion; a day it is of ſorrow and mourn- 
ing, but not for his ſake, who, crowned 
with glory and honour, is ſet down on 


bat for our own, whoſe fins brought down 
this load of woe and miſery upon our 
bleſſed Redeemer. If we conſider with 


in our loweſt ſtate of weakneſs, and with 
how cool an affection we approach to 


our account, and how unwillingly W 
ſuffer any thing upon his; if we reflect 
how earneſtly he laboured -to fave our 


' we 
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we throw them away; what pains and 
ſorrows he underwent to perfect our re- 
demption, and to what empty pleaſures 
we ſacrifice all his ſufferings, and our 
own eternal happineſs ; it will ſhew us 
where the true cauſe of our grief lies, 
and how vainly we compliment our 
Lord, by venting our indignation againſt 
his ancient crucifiers, which ought to be 
ſpent upon ourſelves, who are daily 
renewing his ſhame, and crucifying him 


reſh. 

C0 therefore I repreſent unto you 
this ſcene of woe, and endeavour to place 
before you this. man of ſorrow, and ac- 
quainted with grief, let every Chriſtian 
heart ſupply this neceſſary admonition, 
all this he ſuffered for my fake ; then caſt 
one look upon yourſelves, and ſee how 
vou have deſerved all this love; this will 


teach you how to divide your affections, 


to admire and adore the unbounded 
goodneſs of your Redeemer, and to la- 
ment and weep, only for yourſelves. 
Many prophecies there are relating to 
our Lord, which regard only ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances of his life ; but this 
in the text points at no ſingle calamity 
that befel him, but is a general deſcrip- 
tion of his condition during his abode on 
earth : 1t begins at his cradle, and ends 
with his croſs, purſuing him in every 
ſtep, and diſcovers to us the Son of God 


through the darkeſt veil of ſorrow and 


affliction. 
Known unto God are all his wvorks, from 


the beginning of the world : in wiſdom he 


ordained them all, and in mercy he has 
revealed ſome of them to the children of 
men. How gracious was it in him to 
torewarn the world by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy of the mean appearance of their 
Redeemer, that their faich might be 
armed againſt the reproach and con- 
tempt which attended his poverty, and 
tne great ſcandal of his croſs ! In human 
reckoning a mean condition beſpeaks a 
mean man; but here the caſe is other- 
wiſe: for, when -God had foretold the 
mean appearance of his Son, his poverty 

came a proof of his authority, and the 
lowneſs of his condition ſhewed the ex- 
ecllency of his perſon. He was a man 
F forrow, and acquainted with grief; 
and had he not been ſo, we could never 
have believed him to be that glorious 

edeemer, who, as the ſpirit of pro- 
Plecy forctold, ſhould be de/þiſed and 
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rejected of men. The conſideration, there- 
fore, of our Saviour's ſufferings is not 
only an argument to inflame our love, 
but to ſtrengthen our faith likewife; 
ſhewing as well that he is our Redeemer, 
as how much he underwent for the ſake 
of our redemption. 
'There are three things, then, which 


may deſerve your attention in this ſub- 
ject: | 


I. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
in determining to ſend his Son into the 
world in a ftate of poverty and affliction, 

1. The evidence of prophecy, that he 
ſhould ſo appear in the fullneſs of time. 

III. The hiſtorical evidence, that he 
did ſo appear, and that in him the pro- 
phecies had their completion. 


I. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
in determining to ſend his Son 1nto the 
world in a ſtate of poverty and affliction. 

The ſufferings of Chriſt we find often 
inſiſted on by the ſacred writers, as an 


evidence of the mercy of God towards 
mankind. Thus St. Paul, he that ſpared 


not his own Son, . but delivered him up for 


us all, how ſhall he not with him alſo 
freely give us all things? And again. 
God commendeth his love towards us, in 
that while wwe were yet ſinners Chriſt died 
for us. So hkewile St. John, hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, becauſe he laid 
down his life for us. This indeed was a 
great demonſtration of his love; for, as 
our bleſſed Lord himſelf hath told us, 
greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. Were 
it then ever ſo hard to render an account 
of Chriſt's ſufferings to the inquiſitive, 
to the reaſoners of this world; yet, lince 
it is plain his ſufferings were upon our 
account, if we conſider them as an ar- 
gument of God's goodneſs, and our 
Redeemer's love to us, it ſtands clear 
of all difficulties whatever, and plainly 
ſpeaks how much our ſalvation was tlie 
care of Heaven. Perhaps we cannot ſee 
the reaſons that made it neceſſary for 
Chriſt to die, that the world might live: 
but this we certainly know, that, if Chriſt 
died that the world might live, he had 
an exceeding great tenderneſs for the 
world, and we are bound to him in the 
ſtricteſt bonds of gratitade and love. 
And, fince this ſcene lies ſo open to our 
view, it ſhews great perverſeneſs of mind, 
and a baſe ungenerous diſpoſition, to ſhut 
U 2 our. 
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our eyes upon it, and to harden our 
3 the Impreſſions of ſo much 
kindneſs, and to amuſe ' ourſelves with 
curious inquiries into the hidden reaſon 
of this'myſterious love. What is it that 
your Lord requires of you, but to love 
and to obey him ? What greater induce- 
ment can you have to both than this, that 
he firſt loved you, and laid down his life 
for you ? Could you give ten thouſand 
reaſons for the expediency of his ſo do- 
ing, yet ſtill your love and your obedi- 


ence would ſtand upon the ſame bottom, 


that Chriſt died, that -you might live. 
What purpoſe then of religion would it 
ſerve to know theſe hidden things of 
God ? Knowledge will ſave no man. 
And who would not chuſe rather to be 
found in the number of the moſt ignorant 
lovers of Chriſt, and of 'his word, than 
among the profoundeſt inquirers into the 
ſecret myſteries of Providence? Would 
you ſee the goodneſs of God? Nothing 
plainer, Chriſt died for you. Would 
you encourage yourſelf in the practice of 
virtue by the expectation of God's aſſiſt- 
ance and. favour? Or, would you com- 
fort yourſelf in your repentance, and be' 
glad to know that God will receive you, 
if you return from the evil of your ways? 
Go, learn to reaſon of St. Paul: if God 


Sdared not his own Son, but delivered him 


up fer us all, how will he not with him 
alſo freely give us all things ? 

Thus far then, that is, as far as we 
are concerned to go, our knowledge is 
clear and diſtiuct, and the ſufferings of 
Chriſt afford us ſuch an argument for 
tove and obedience, as the weakeſt man 
muſt underſtand, and the wiſeſt muſt 
adore, 

But farther : though we cannot enter 
into the hidden wiſdom of God, and ſce 
the reaſons which made it neceſſary for 
Chriſt to ſuffer; yet if we conſider his 
ſufferings with reſpect to ourſelves, we 
may diſcern many wiſe ends of Providence 


in this diſpenſation. 


1. With regard to his being a teacher, 
his ſufferings ſet him above the reach of 
Juſpicions. What ends could he have to 
ſerve by his doctrine, who met with no- 
ming but miſery and affliction, as the 


reward of his labour? Religions, we 


know, have been inſtituted to ſerve the 
ends of policy, and new kingdoms have 
ſprung out of new doctrines: thus the 


empire and alcoran of Mahomet have 
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the ſame date. But what room is there 
for theſe jealouſies with reipe& to the 
Chriſtian religion? What advantage did 
Chriſt or his followers make of the 
Goſpel ? The maſter lived in poverty, 
and the diſeiples in diſtreſs; he ended 
his life upon the croſs, they theirs 
ſundry kinds of death. Nor was he dif- 
appointed in meeting with this uſage: 
he knew before that it was ordained for 
him; and it was one- 1 part of his 
buſineſs to prepare his diſciples to follow 
his example, by acquainting them lon 
before of the afflictions whieh both he 
and they were to endure. Some perhaps 
will ſuſpect there was no wiſdom in this; 
and all, I think, muſt own, that there 
was no worldly wiſdom in it. Had our 
Lord come in the form of a temporal 

rince, ſurrounded with power and ma- 
jeſty, often had we heard before now of 
his cunning and his policy, and been 
told, that our religion was more nearly 
allied to this world than the other. But 
now the Goſpel ſtands clear of all theſe 
objections, from which perhaps nothing 
could have purged it but the blood of its 
Divine Author. 

2. With regard to our Lord's being an 
example of holineſs and obedience, ſet 
before us for our inſtruction and imita- 


tion. His ſufferings render the pattern | 


perfect, and ſhew his virtues in their 
trueſt luſtre, and at the ſame time ſilence 
the pleas which lazineſs or ſelf-love 
would otherwiſe have ſuggeſted. Had 


he lived in worldly proſperity, and found 


all things eaſy about him, let his virtues 
have been ever ſo conſpicuous, his exam- 
ple would have been extended but a little 
way. Perhaps poor men, and unfor- 
tunate, would have upbraided the rich 
and proſperous for not following the copy 
ſet before them; but they would have 
thought their own hard circumſtances 2 
ſuffictent excuſe for not attempting it. 
But what pretence is there now left for 
any mortal? Are you more wretched 
than your maſter ? Are you poor, and 
therefore diſcontented? Look to him, 
who had not where to lay his head, and 
yet was eaſy, and paid a cheerful obe- 
dience to his God. Are you provoke 
by ill uſage to forget the peaceful duties 
of charity ? Are you hurried to revenge 
by uncommon injuries? And can you at 


the ſame time think yourſelf a diſciple of 


the bleſſed Jeſus, who even upon. the 
| croſs, 
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croſs, and under the bitter agonies of 
death, prayed for his perſecutors ; Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what 
do. 

* With regard to his divine miſſion. 
His ſufferings were an evident token that 
the hand of God was with him. He 
only can produce ſtrength out of weak- 
neſs, and knows how to confound the 
mighty things of the world by things 
which are of no account. Power, we 
know, eſpecially if attended with happy 
incidents, can produce great things; but 
a weak poor man is ſo eaſily oppreſſed, 
that this before us is perhaps the only 
inſtance in which a whole nation ever roſe 
to ſuppreſs one. And what was it that 
enabled him to withitand-the rage of the 
people, and the malice of the prieſts, 
ſupported by the power of the govern- 
ment ? When his life was ſought, he was 
hid in the midſt of the crowd, and was 
covered with darkneſs at noon-day ; but, 
when his time was come, he fell an eaſy 
victim: but his death, like 1 
was more victorious than his life; in 
this only it differed, Sampſon by his 
death deſtroyed his enemies, but the 
enemies of Chriſt were by his death re- 
deemed. 

Add to this, the evidence of pro- 
phecy, which is ſo much the ſtronger, by 
how much the weaker Chriſt was; ſo ad- 
mirably has the wiſdom of God diſplayed 
itſelf in this myſtery of faith. Had the 
prophets foretold that a great man ſhould 
do great things; whenever that great 
man had come, it might have been 
doubted whether he was the perſon fore. 
told, and whether his mighty deeds were 
not the common effects of ſuch might 
and power as he was armed with: but 
when the prophets declared that all they 
foretold ſhould be accompliſhed by a 
mean and wretched man, oppreſſed with 
ſorrow, and worn out with grief; this 
was a caſe that could not be miſtaken, 
hardly two ſuch men could come; and 
whenever he came, he would be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs of his 
works, and the meanneſs of his condi- 
tion, And this leads me to conſider, 

IT. The evidence of prophecy con- 
Feraing the mean appearance our Lord 
was to make. | 

I ſhall not need to carry you far in 
ſearch of this evidence; the chapter of 
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this part of our Savigur's character, that 
it looks more like an hiſtory than a pro- 
phecy, and may with more reaſon be 
ſuſpected to be a copy drawn from his 
life, than not to be a deſcription of it. 
Yet this Scripture was in being long be- 
fore our Lord was born, was in.the keep- 
ing of his enemies, of thoſe who hated 


and deſpiſed him, and at laſt put him ta 


a cruel death, and were at once the pre- 
ſervers and the fulfillers of this prophecy. 
Here you find him repreſented as yoid of 


form and of comelingſs; as haying no beauty 


thai wwe ſhould defire bim; one deſpiſed and 
rejected of men; a man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; from whom awe hid 
as it avere our faces; he was deſpiſed, and 
ave efteemed him not. Vet this is he, of 
whom before the Prophet had propheſied: 
Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, and the government ſhall be upon his 
ſhoulder ; and his name ſhall be called Won- 
derful, Counſellor, the mighty Gol, the 
Ewerlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace: 
of the increaſe of his government and peace 
there fhall be no end upon the throne uf 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to eftabliſh it with judgment and with 
Juſtice from henceforth even for ever. What 
#znigmas are theſe ? Shall he be a mighty 
prince, and yet deſpiſed and rejected of 
men? Shall he be encompaſſed with the 
glories of David's throne, and yet be 
void of form and of comelineſs ? Shall 
he reign for ever, and eſtabliſh juſtice 
and judgment for evermore, and ſhall he 
yet be taken from priſon, and cut off 
from the land of the living ? Where can 
theſe contradictions meet, and in what 
manner of perſon can they be reconciled ? 
But to go on; After this general deſcrip. 
tion of his low eſtate, the Prophet pro- 
ceeds to point out ſome of the moſt re- 
markable calamities of his life. He was 
not only deſpiſed and rejected, but he 
Twas oppreſſed and aflicted, yet he opened not 

his mouth, He was taken from priſon and 
from judgment, and cut off from the land 
of the living ; for the tranſgreſſion of the 
people he was ftricken. And yet, he had . 
done no violence, nelther was any deceit 
in his mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lord to 
tr him, and to put him to grief. His 
foul auas an offering for fin. And yet, after 
this, when the Prophet had -killed and 
buried him, he adds, be ſhall prolong his 
days, and the pleaſure of the Lord all 
He ſpall ſet the tra- 
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vai l of his foul, and foal be ſatisfied. By 
his knowledge ſhall” my righteous ſervant 


Juſtify many ; fer he ſhall bear their iniqui- 


ties, Where are we now? Muſt he die 
a wretched death, and be numbered with 
the tranſgreſſors; and yet ſhall he pro- 
long his days, and fee the work of the 
Lord proſper in his hands? How ſhall 
we clear theſe things? Look into the 
Goſpel, and there you will find the ſcene 
opening apace ; there you will find your 
Lord deſpiſed and rejected of men, per- 
ſecuted and affited, and put to a cruel 
death and open ſhame, and yet riſing to 
glory and honour. There you may ſee 
this priſoner of the grave aſcending to 
the glory of his Father, giving gifts 
unto men, and leading captivity cap- 
tive. 

Let us then, in the laſt place, conſider 
the hiſtorical evidence we have for the 
completion of theſe prophecies, which 
deſcribe the calamitous condition of our 
bleſſed Redeemer. 


The way was prepared before he was 


born. His conception led to it; fince 


the meanneſs of his parentage could pro- 


| miſe nothing for the child but labour and 


. ſorrow : and ſo it proved. This mighty 
Prince of Peace made his firſt appear- 
ance in a manger ; and we may well ſup- 
poſe the other conveniencies he met, 
upon his firſt coming into the world, were 
anſwerable to this. No ſooner was he 
born, but his life was ſought after: the 
diſtreſſed parents fly their country, and 
the child 1s carried into baniſhment, be- 
fore he knew to diſtinguiſh between good 
and evil. His youth was ſpent in the 
difficulties of poverty, and his hands 
employed in the works of it; and when 
the time came that he was to be made 
known unto Iſrael, and ſtood forth in the 


power of the Lord, confirming his doc- 


trine with mighty figns and wonders, the 
oppoſition to him increaſed, and every 
act of charity he did to others brought 
new ſorrow and miſery to himſelf. Dur- 
ing this time, in which he went about 
doing good, he had not, as he himſelf 
has told us, where to lay his head. When 
he caſt out devils, he was immediately 
charged to be in league with the prince 
of them. When he healed the ſick 


of their infirmities, and forgave their - 


fins, then he was a blaſphemer, an en- 
croacher upon the prerogative of God. 


When he reſtored the withered hand, and 
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cured the lame or the blind on the Sab. 
bath day, then he. was no longer fit to 
live : theſe were ſuch offences, as no. 
thing but his death could expiate. Con. 
ſider what he ſuffered, and he was the 
loweſt of the ſons of men: conſider what 
he did, and he appears, as he truly was, 
to be the Son of God. 

But ftill there remains behind the 
gloomieſt ſcene of ſorrow. When the 
powers of darkneſs prevailed, and the 
time of his being offered up drew near, 


all things conſpired to make his death 


bitter and terrifying. In his life he had 
choſen twelve to be his conſtant compa- 
nions, and they at leaſt adhered to him, 
and willingly partook in his afflictions: 
but now one of theſe boſom friends con- 
ſpires his ruin, and ſells him for thirty 
pieces of ſilver. The reſt, though they 
were guilty of no ſuch baſeneſs, yet proved 
no comfort in his diſtreſs. 

As the danger drew near, our bleſſed 
Lord, who was in all things tempted like 
unto us, fin only excepted, felt the pang; 
of nature at the approach of death, and 
retired to prayer, the only ſupport of an 
afflicted ſpirit. In this his grief he choſe 
Peter, and the ſons of Zebedee, to be 
his companions, that they might watch 
with him in his ſorrow : but even here 
they forſook him; and, inſenſible of 
their maſter's agony, fell aſleep. They 
were ſoon awakened; but they awoke 
only to fly, and Chriſt was left alone. 
Peter followed, but it was afar off; and 
he only followed him to deny him. Thus 
betrayed, and thus forſaken, he 1s car- 
ried to judgment. When he 1s filent, he 
15 reproached with ſullenneſs : when he 


ſpeaks, he is charged with blaſphemy. 


Sometimes he is buffeted and ſpit on; 
by and by, in cruel ſport, they pay him 
the mock honours of a prince, he 15 
crowned with thorns, has a reed put into 
his hand, and in deriſion he is ſaluted, 
hail, king of the Tews. And that no- 
thing might be wanting to ſhew how vile 
and contemptible he was to the people, 
the queſtion was put between him and 2 
murderer, Which thould be releaſed ; and 
with one voice the people anſwered, re- 
leaſe unto us Bl Thus was he 


deſpiſed and rejected of men. | 
Follow him but one ſtep farther, and 
you will find him hanging upon the croſs 
between two common robbers, groaning 
under the bittereſt agonies of death. Nor 
| , 
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yet can all this miſery create in the look- 
ers on an pity or cotnpaſſion. See how 
they ſhake eir heads, and ſay, come 
drwn from the croſs, Son of God, come 
down, and wwe will believe thee. But 
neither, the pains of the croſs, nor thoſe 
pangs which drew from him that com- 
plaint, my God, my God, why haſt thou 
forſaken me, nor all the malice and ſcorn 
of the crucifiers, could make him one 
moment forget his love and tenderneſs 
towards them. You hear no complaint 
from him, no appeals made againſt them 
to a future judgment : inſtead of this, 
with his lateſt breath he pleads their 
cauſe, excuſes their weakneſs, and begs 
for their pardon ;, Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do. 

And here let us cloſe this ſcene, and 
return to ourſelves with this queſtion, 
What reward ſhall I give unto the Lord for 
all the benefits that he hath done unto me 
Let us alſo anſwer for ourſelves in the 
words of the Pſalmiſt, I wuill receive the 
cup of” ſalvation, and call upon the name of 
the Lord. We have nothing to return 
but our love and obedience, and nothing 
elſe is required of us. He hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our ſorrows ; let us not 
call for them again by our iniquities: 
let them be buried for ever, but let us 
ariſe to a new life of righteouſneſs in 
Chriſt Jeſus, that when Chrift, who is 
cur life, ſhall appear, we may alſo appear 
with him in glory. | 


SERMON VII. 
On the laſt Judgment, 


We muſt all appear before the judgment ſeat of 
Chriſt, that every one may receive the things 
done in his. body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. 

Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, we 
perſuade men. | 


T is the privilege and diſtinguiſhing 

character of a rational being to be 
able to look forward into futurity, and 
to confider his actions, not only with 
reſpe& to the preſent advantage or diſ- 
advantage ariſing from them, but to view 
them in their conſequences through all 
the parts of time in which himſelt may 
poſſibly exiſt, If therefore we value the 
privilege of being reaſouable creatures, 


natural expectation of a 


the only way to preſerve. it, is to make 
uſe of it; and by extending our views 
into all the ſcenes of futurity, in which 
we ourſelves muſt bear a part, to lay the 
foundation of ſolid and durable happi- 
nels. 

By the exerciſe of this power of rea- 
ſon, the wiſeſt among the Fa diſ- 
covered, that there was ground for men 
to have expectations bevond this life. 
They ſaw plainly that themſelves, and 
all things that fell under their obſerva- 
tion, were dependent beings on the will 
and power, of him who formed them; 
and when they ſought to find him, they 
were led, by a neceſſary chain of reaſon- 
ing, to the acknowledgment of 2 ſupreme, 
independent, intelligent Being. They ſaw, 
in every part of the creation, evident marks 
of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs: they 
diſcerned that all the inanimate parts 
of the world ated perpetually in ſub- 
miſſion to the law of their creation; the 
ſun and all the hoſt of heaven were con- 
{tant to their courſes ; and, in every other 
part, the powers of nature were duly and 
regularly exerted for the preſervation of 
the preſent ſyſtem : among men only they 
found diſorder and confuſion. That they, 
had reaſon was plain ; that they were in- 
tended to live according to reaſon could 
not be doubted ; and yet they ſaw virtue 
often diſtreſſed and abandoned to all the 
evils of life, vice triumphant, and the 
world every where ſubject to the violence 
of pride and ambition. How to account 
for this they knew not : this only they 
could obſerve, that man was endowed 
with a freedom in acting, which the 
othec beings of the lower world wanted ; 
and to this they rightly aſcribed the diſ- 
orders to be found 1n this part of the 
creation. But though this accounted for 
the growth of evil, yet it rendered no 
account of the juſtice or goodneſs of 
God in permitting vice oftentimes ta 
reign here in glory, whilſt virtue ſuffered 
in diſtreſs. Upon theſe conſiderations 
they concluded, that there muſt be an- 
other ſtate after this, in which all the 
preſent inequalities in the adminiſtration 
of Providence ſhould be ſet right, and 
every man receive according to his 
works. | 

This was, this is the ground of our 

Fife after this. 
But upon this ground of truth many fa- 
bles and ſtories were raiſed, by fear and 
| e ſuper- 
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the particulars of it was rendered ridi- 
culous and abſurd. Hence it is, that, 
among the writers of antiquity, we ſome- 


- times find wiſe men ridiculing the follies 


and ſuperſtitions of the people, and bad 
men always arguing from theſe follies 
againſt the very notion itſelf, and calling 
in queſtion the reality of any future 
ſtate, 

Under theſe tircumſtances of the 
world, our bleſſed Lord appeared to 
bring to light life and immortality 
Let us then con- 
ſider how this fundamental article of re- 
ligion now ftands upon the foot of the 
Goſpel revelation. ; 

- As to the principal point, there 15 no 
difference between the hopes conveyed to 
us in the Goſpel, and the expectation 
built upon natural reaſon: for, as the 
wiſeſt men thought there muſt be, ſo the 
Goſpel aſſures us there will be, a day in 
ewhich God will judge the world in right- 
eouſneſs ; and render to every man according 
to his works. Thus far then the doctrine 
of the Goſpel, and the dictates of natu- 
ral reaſon, muſt ſtand or fall together. If 
this doctrine has had a larger and more 
extenſive influence through the authority 
of the Goſpel, than it could have had by 
the mere force of ſpeculative reaſoning, 
the world has received an advantage by 
the encouragement given to virtue, and 
the reſtraint laid upon vice by theſe 
means, which ought ever to be acknow- 


ledged with thankfulneſs. 


But the Goſpel has added to this doc- 
trine, and communicated to us the know- 
ledge of ſome circumſtances, which were 


not difcoverable but by the means of re- 


velation: and they are principally theſe : 


that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the 


body; that Chriſt ſhall be judge of the 
world ; that the rewards and puniſhments 


in another life ſhall be in proportion to 


our behaviour in this. 

I ſhall ſpeak briefly to theſe particulars, 
and ſhew for what purpoſe they were re- 
vealed. = 

Firſt, The reſurrection of the body 
was revealed to give all men a plain and 
a ſenſible notion of their being ſubject to 
a future judgment. Death 1s the de- 


ſtruction of the man; and ſure we are that 


the lifeleſs body is na man; and what- 
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ſuperſtition, and by the power of imagi- 
nation: ſo that the general belief, though 
right in its foundation, yet in almoſt all 


— 
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ever notions ſome may have of the ſoul in 
its ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence, yet a mere 
ſpirit is not a man; for man is made of 
ſoul and body: and therefore to bring 
the man into judgment to anſwer for hi; 
deeds, the ſoul and the body muſt be 
brought together again. This doctrine, 
eſtabliſhed upon x authority of the 
Goſpel, does not remove all prejudices of 
the caſe, when examined by the ſhort 
and ſcanty notions we have of the powers 
of nature; but it effectually removes all 
difficulties that affect this belief, con. 
ſidered with reſpect to religion and mo- 
rality. For the ſingle point in which re- 


ligion is concerned, is to know whether 


men ſhall be accountable hereafter for 
their actions here. Reaſon tells us they 
ought to be ſo: but a great difficulty 
ariſes from the diſſolution of the man by 
death; a difficulty followed by endlels 
ſpeculations upon the nature of the ſoul, 
of its ſeparate exiſtence, of its guilt in 
this ſeparate ſtate, with reſpect to crimes 
committed in another, and in conjunction 
with the body, and by other difficulties of 
the like kind. But take in the declara- 
tion of Goſpel, that foul and body ſhall 
be as certainly united at the reſurrection 
as they were divided by death, and every 
man be himſelf again ; and there is no 
more difticulty in conceiving that men 
may be judged for their iniquities here- 
after, than there is in conceiving that 
they may be judged here, when they 
offend againſt the laws of the country. 
But ſtill there are prejudices remain- 
ing: to ſome it is incredible that the dead 
ſhould be raiſed. To theſe we anſwer, 
upon the foot of the Goſpel evidence, 
that the dead have been raiſed ; upon the 
foot of reaſon, that it is altogether az 
credible, that God ſhould be able to raiſe 
the dead to life a ſecond time, as that he 
was able to give them life at firſt, 'I'herc 
is no difference in the caſes; they are 
acts of one and the very ſame power. 
But we are further aſked, what body 
. ſhall be raiſed, fince no man has exactly 
the ſame body two days together ? new 
parts are perpetually added by nutrition, 
old ones carried off by perſpiration : ſo 
that in the compaſs of a few years an 
human body may be almoſt totally altered, 
and be no more the ſame than a ſhip 
which has been ſo often repaired, that no 
part of the original materials is left. 
ut this objection, as plauſible as it may 
| 2 e ſcem, 
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ſeem, has nothing to do in the preſent 

caſe; for religion is concerned only to 

preſerve the identity or ſameneſs of the 

perſon, as the object of future judgment; 

and has nothing to do with that kind of 
identity againſt which the objection can 

be ſuppoſed to have any force. Were 

the caſe otherwiſe, the difficulty would 

be really as great in human judgments in 

this life, as in the divine judgment here- 

after. Suppoſe a man ſhould commit 

murder when he was twenty, and not be 

diſcovered till he was fixty, and then 
brought to trial ; would common ſenſe 

admit him to plead that he was not the 
ſame perſon who committed the fact; 
and to allege, in proof of it, the altera- 
tions in his body for the laſt forty years ? 

Suppoſe then, that inſtead of being diſ- 
covered at ſixty, he ſhould die at fixty ; 
and ſhould riſe either with the body he 
had at fixty, or twenty, or in any inter- 
mediate time, would not the caſe be juſt 
the ſame with reſpe& to the future judg- 
ment? Evidently it would be the ſame: 
which ſhews that the article of the reſur- 
rection, as far as it is a ſupport of religion, 
and of a future judgment, ſtands quite 
clear of this difficulty. 

But the prejudices which affect men 
moſt, when they conſider this article of 
the reſurrection, ariſe from the weakeſt 
of all imaginations, that they can judge 
from the ſettled laws and courſe of na- 
ture, what is or is not poſſible to the 
power of God. It is very true, that all 
our powers are bounded by the laws of 
nature ; but does it follow that his power 
muſt be ſo bounded, who appointed theſe 
laws of nature, and could have appointed 
others, if he had thought proper? We 
cannot raiſe a dead body; our hands are 
tied up by the laws of nature, which we 
cannot ſurpaſs, Neither can we make or 
create a new man; but we certainly know, 
from reaſon and experience, that there 1s 
one who can: and what can induce us to 
ſuppoſe, that he cannot give life to a 
ody a ſecond time, who we certainly 
know gave life to it at firſt? Theſe pre- 
Judices therefore we may ſafely refer to 
the power of the Almighty, to which all 
nature is obedient, and upon which we 
may ſecurely depend for the performance 
of divine promiſes, how unpromiſing 
ſoever the circumſtances may ſeem to be 
which attend them. When the Sadducees 
genied the reſurreQiog, our Saviour told 
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them, Ye go err, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures, nor the r of God : intimating 
plainly, that for the ſecurity and certainty 
of our reſurrection we muſt truſt to Scrip- 
ture, and the declaration of God's pur. 
poſe contained therein; and for the 
method and means of bringing this great 
work to paſs we muſt rely on the power. 
of God. a 
But whatever difficulties of this kind 
may remain, yet this artiele has removed 
all which lie in the way of our conſiderin 
ourſelves as accountable creatures, an 
ſubject to the future judgment of God; 
Whatever you . imagine to be the 


ſtate of ſeparate ſouls; whatever diffi- 


culties may ariſe in conſidering a mere 


ſpirit as accountable for the actions of 


this compound being, man; they are all 
out of the queſtion. It is not a mere 
ſpirit, but the man himſelf, who is to be 
brought to judgment; and plain ſenſe 
muſt ſee and acknowledge the reaſonable- 
neſs of judging a man hereafter for the 
crimes committed in this life, as evi- 
dently as it ſees the reaſonableneſs of 
judging him here, when his crimes hap- 
pen to be detected. So that the revela- 
tion in this particular has brought faith 
and common ſenſe to a perfect agree- . 
ment. 

Secondly, The Goſpel revelation has 
made known to us, that Chriſt ſhall be 
judge of the world. | 

Our Saviour tells us, that he Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment to the Son. John, v. 22. And 
again: The Father hath given him autbo- 
rity to execute judgment, becauſe he is the 
Son of Man, ver. 27. And St. Peter de- 
clares, that the apoſtles had it expreſsly 
in their commiſſion to publiſh this doctrine 
to all the world: He commanded us 10 
preach unto the people, and to teftify that it 
is he which was ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead, Acts, x. 42. 
Accordingly St. Paul, in his ſhort tc 
courſe to the men of Athens, fully in- 
ſtructed them in this material point: God 
hath appointed a day in the which be will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, by the man 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath 
given aſſurance unto all men, in that be 
hath raiſed him from the dead. Acts, 
xvii. 31. "Od I F 

T will not multiply texts to this pur- 


pole, though many more there are which - 


ſpeak the ſame ſenſe, ' becauſe this 
p74. 
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doctrine is very well known to Chriſtians, 
and is part of the creed which we daily 
rehearle. 1 ; 

But itis material to obſerve, that this 
authority is given to Chriſt, becauſe he is 
| the Son of Man, as he himſelf has aſſured 
us; and that the perſon ordained to be 
judge is a man, even the man whom God 
raiſed from the dead, as St. Paul aſſerts. 
How happy is it for us to have a judge, 
I had almoſt ſaid ſo partial, but I may 
well fay ſo favourable, to us, that he was 
content to be himſelf the ſacrifice to re- 
deem us from the puniſhment due to our 
fins ? When we conſider ourſelves, how 


* "wretched and weak we are, how per- 


petually doing wrong, either wilfully or 
ignorantly, and contemplate the infinite 
majeſty, holineſs, and juſtice of God, 
what account can we hope to give of our- 
ſelves to him, whoſe eyes are purer than 
to behold iniquity ? But ſee, God hath 
withdrawn his terrors, and has given a 
man to be the judge of men. So that 
we may ſay of our judge what the Apoſtle 
to. the Hebrews ſays of our high prieſt, 
We have not a judge which cannot be touch- 
ed with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
was in all things tempted like as we are; 
jet without fin. ey 
You may think perhaps that this is 
drawing conſequences upon the foot of 
vulgar apprehenſions, and that in reality 
there is no difference, whether God be 


judge himſelf, or commits the judgment 


to the Son of Man: for, ſince Chriſt ſhall 
come not only in the power, but in the 
wiſdom and the juſtice of God alſo to 
judge the world, what difference can 
there be in the judgment, ſince in both 
caſes it muſt be guided and formed by 
the wiſdom and juſtice of God? True it 
is, that a mere man is not qualified to be 
judge of the world; the knowledge of 
hearts is neceſſary to the right diſcharge 


of that office; a knowledge which no 


mere man was ever endowed with. But 
fill, if the man is to be judge, the ſenti- 
ments, notions, and feeling of the man, 
however guided and influenced by ſu- 
perior wiſdom, muſt preſide over and 
govern the whole action; otherwiſe the 
man will not be judge. And hence we 
may anſwer ſome difficulties which ſpecu- 
lative men have brought into the ſubje& 
of a future judgment. Some have ima- 
gined that Juſtice, mercy, and goodnels, 


i God, are not of the ſame kind with 
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Juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, in men; anq 
therefore that we can never, from our 
notions of theſe qualities in man, argue 
conſequentially to the attributes of God, 
or to the acts flowing from theſe attri. 
butes. The reſult of which is, that 
when we talk of God's juſtice or mercy 
in judging the world, we talk of ſome. 
thing which we do not underſtand. But 
if men would conſult Scripture, theſe 
difficulties would not meet them in their 
way : for ſurely we know what juſtice, 
mercy, and goodneſs, mean among men; 
and fince the Scripture aſſures us, that 
the man whom God raiſed from the dead 
1s ordained Judge of the world, we may 
be very certain, that the juſtice, mercy, 
and goodneſs, to be diſplayed in the 
future judgment, will be ſuch as all men 
have a common ſenſe and apprehenſion 
of; unleſs you can imagine that a new 
rule 1s to be introduced, to which the 
Judge, and thoſe to be judged, are 
equally ſtrangers. Upon this foot of 
Scripture then we may certainly know, 
what the juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, are 
by which we muſt finally ſtard or fall; 
and this point being ſecured, the ſpecu- 
lation may be left to ſhift for itſelf. 

And thus you ſee how, this great and 
fundamental article of religion, involved 
in darkneſs in former ages, is made plain 
and ſenſible to mankind by the light of 
the Goſpel. That men were accountable, 
they always knew; that there would be 
a future judgment, was generally be- 
heved; but how men were to appear in 
judgment, or how mere unbodied ſpirits 
were to be judged, how rewarded, or 
how puniſhed, they knew not. That 
the right of judging men was in God, 
was well known ; but how he would ex- 
erciſe it, whether by himſelf or another, 
viſibly or inviſibly, they knew not. In- 
finite were the diſputes upon this ſubject: 
inſtead of which the Goſpel has given a 
plain ſenſible repreſentation, aſſuring us 
that at the judgment we ſhall be, what we 
now are, men, real men; and that the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, who appeared in the 
world to redeem us, will appear again to 
judge us by that very Goſpel, and thoſe 
very rules, which he has left us to govern 
and conduct ourſelves by. 

Thirdly, Let us then go one ſtep far- 
ther, and view the conſequenees of this 
judgment; this ſolemn judgment, which 
every mortal muſt undergo, If we 155 
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ſalt either Scripture or reaſon, we ſhall 
find no evidence of any farther change to 
be made in our future ſtate, after once 
judgment has paſſed on us. That we 
are accountable, and ſhall. therefore be 
judged, reaſon ſays; but can fee nothing 
relating to us after judgment, except the 
reward or the puniſhment © conſequent 
upon it: and therefore the only con- 
clufion to be-drawn from this information 
is, that the condition of man will be 
finally determined as to happineſs or 
miſery, and conſequently that man muſt 
continue under the good or the bad ef- 
fects ofthe laſt judgment. 
As reaſon can ſhew us nothing beyond 
judgment, but that ſtate and condition 
which are the effect of it; ſo the Holy 
Scripture has given us reaſon to think 
that nothing elſe there ſhall be, by de- 
ſcribing the rewards and puniſhments of 
another life, as having perpetual du- 
ration, Life eternal is prepared for the 
righteous, and everlaſting puniſhment 
for the wicked. The fire prepared to 
receive them is never to go out; the 
worm prepared to torment them will 
never die, Theſe images carry great 
terror with them, and have led ſome to 
a milder interpretation of the threats of 
Scripture, than the language of it ſeems: 
to import. But even the mildeſt inter- 
pretation, that allows any meaning at all 
to thoſe threats, ſuppoſes the puniſhment 
to laſt as long as the finner laſts, So 
that in this, the loweſt view, our all 
depends upon the judgment which ſhall 
be finally paſſed on us at the ſecond 
coming of our Lord. There is then a 
juſtneſs of thought, as well as great 
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charity to the ſouls of men, in what 
Apoſtle adds, Knowing the terror of the 
Lord, ve perſuade men. If the Chriſtian 
revelation has cleared our doubts, b 
bringing life and immortality to 1225 
through the Goſpel ; if it has given us 
282 for hope and confidence by aſ- 
uring us that we ſhall be judged by 
him, who /o loved us, that Fe gave bin- 
fel, for us, and ſubmitted to die that we 
* live; it has alſo given us ground 
to be watchful and careful over ourſelves, 
and to work out our ſalvation with fear 
and trembling, For it is a fearful thing 
to be to anſwer for ourſelves before the 
Searcher of all hearts; to anſwer to him 
who loved us, for deſpiſing the love he 
ſhewed us; to anſwer to him who died 
for us, for having crucified him afreſh, 
and put him to open ſhame ; and for 
having accounted the blood of the cove- 
nant an unholy thing. This will be the 
ſad caſe of every wilful ſinner. The 
view of this miſery and diſtreſs, which 
finners are calling upon themſelves 
their iniquity, moved the Apoſtle, and 
muſt ever move thoſe who fucceed to his 
office, to warn men to flee from the wrath 
that is to come. We know the terror 
the Lord, and therefore perſuade men. 
Happy would it be, if men, knowi 
and conſidering theſe terrors, wo 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded. Which 
God grant, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord : 

To whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour and 
glory, henceforth, and for evermore. 
Amen. | 
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SERMONS of the Right Rev. JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D. 
Lord Biſhop of Bx1sToL. 


SERMON LI. 
On the Government of the Tongue. 


JAMES, 1. 26. 


If any man among you ſeem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
beart, this man's religion is vain. 


HE tranſlation of this text would 

be more determined by being 
more literal, thus: F any man among 
you ſeemeth to be religious, not bridling his 
tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this 
man's religion is vain. This determines 
that the words, but deceiveth his own 
heart, are not put in oppoſition to, /eemerh 
to be religious, but to, bridleth not his 
tongue. The certain determinate mean- 
ing of the text then being, that he who 
ſeemeth to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but m that particular de- 


cCeiveth his own heart, this man's religion 


is vain ; we may obſerve ſomewhat very 
forcible and expreſſive in theſe words of 


St. James. As if the Apoſtle had ſaid, 
no man ſurely can make any pretences to 


religion, who doth not at leaſt believe 


that he bridleth þis tongue : if he. puts 

on any appearance and face of religion, 
and yet does not govern his tongue, he 
muſt ſurely deceive himſelf in that par- 

ticular, and think he does: and who-- 
ever is ſo unhappy as to deceive himſelf 
in this, to imagine he keeps that unruly 

faculty in due ſubjection, when indeed 

he does not, whatever the other part of 
his life be, his religion is vain ; the go- 

vernment of the tongue being a moſt ma- 

terial reſtraint which virtue lays us un- 

der: without it no man can be truly re- 

ligious. In treating upon this ſubject I 

will copſider, | 


I. What is the general vice or fault 
here referred to: or what diſpoſition in 
men is ſuppoſed in moral reflections and 
precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 

II. When it may be ſaid of any one, 
that he has a due government over him- 
ſelf in this reſpeR. 


I. Now the fault referred to, and the 
diſpoſition ſuppoſed, in precepts and re- 
flections concerning the government of 
the tongue, 1s not evil-ipeaking from 
malice, nor lying or bearing falſe wit- 
neſs from indirect ſelfiſh deſigns. The 
diſpoſition to theſe, and the actual vices 
themſelves, all come under other ſub- 
jects. The tongue may be employed 
about, and made to ſerve, all the pur- 

oſes of vice, in tempting and deceiving, 
in perjury and injuſtice. But the thing 
here 1552 dip referred to is talka- 
tiveneſs: a diſpoſition to be talking, ab- 
ſtracted from the aca of” what 
is to be ſaid, with very little or no re- 
gard to, or thought of doing, either good 
or harm. And let not any imagme this 
to be a flight matter, and that it deferves 
not to have ſo great weight laid upon 
it, till he has conſidered what evil is im- 
plied in it, and the bad effects which 
follow from it. It is perhaps true, that 


they who are addicted to this folly, would 


chooſe to confine themſelves to trifles and 
indifferent ſubjects, and ſo intend only 
to be guilty of being impertinent : but 
as they cannot go on br ever talking of 
nothir g, as common matters will not 
afford ſufficient fund for perpetual conti- 
nued diſcourſe; when ſubjects of this 
kind are exhauſted, they will go on to 
defamation, ſcandal, divulging of ſecrets, 
their own ſecrets as well as thoſe of 
others, any thing rather than be filent. 
They are plainly hurried on in the heat 
of their talk to by quite different ore 

ron 
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from what they firſt intended, and which 
they afterwards wiſh unſaid ; or improper 
things, which they had no other end in 
ſaying but only to afford employment to 
their tongue. And if theſe people ex- 
pe& to be heard and regarded, for there 
are ſome content merely with talking, 
they will invent, to engage your attention : 
wr when they have heard the leaſt im- 
perfect hint of an affair, they will out of 
their own head add circumſtances of time 
and place, and other matters, to make 
out their ſtory, and give the appearance 
of probability to it : not that they have 
any concern about being believed, other- 
wiſe than as a means of being heard. 
The thing is, to engage your attention; 
to take you up wholly for the preſent 
time: what reflections will be made after- 
wards, is in truth the leaſt of their 
thoughts. And further, when perſons, 
who indulge themſelves in theſe liberties 
of the tongue, are in any degree offended 
with another, as little diſguſts and miſ- 
underſtandings will be, they allow them- 
ſelves to detame and revile ſuch an one 
without any moderation or bounds ; 
though the offence is ſo very flight, that 
they themſelves would not do, nor per- 
haps wiſh him an injury in any other way. 
And in this caſe the ſcandal and revilings 
are chiefly owing to talkativeneſs, and 
not bridling their tongue; and ſo come 
under our preſent ſubject. The leaſt oc- 
caſion in the world will make the hu- 
mour break out in this particular way, or 
in another, It 1s like a torrent, which 
muſt and will flow; but the leaſt thing 
imaginable will firſt of all give it either 
this or another direction, turn it into 
this or that channel; or like a fire, the 
nature of which, when in a heap of 
combuſtible matter, is to ſpread and lay 
waſte all around; but any one of a thou- 
ſand little accidents will occaſion it to 
break out firſt either in this or another 
particular part. 

The ſabje& then before us, though it 

s run up into, and can ſcarce be treat- 
ed as entirely diſtint from all others; 
yet it needs not be ſo much mixed or 
blended with them as it often is. Every 
faculty and power may be uſed as the in- 
ſtrument of premeditated vice and wiek- 
edneſs, merely as the moſt proper and 
effectual means of executing ſuch de- 
ſigns. But if a man, from deep malice 
and deſire of revenge, ſhould meditate a 
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falſehood with a ſettled deſign to ruin his 
neighbour's reputation, and ſhould with 
great coolneſs and deliberation ſpread it, 
nobody would chooſe to ſay of ſuch an 
one, that he had no government of his 
tongue. A man may uſe the faculty of 
ſpeech as an inftrument of falſe witneſs, 
who yet has ſo entire a command over 
that faculty, as never to ſpeak but from 
forethought and cool deſign. Here the 
crime is injuſtice and perjury ; and, 
{tritly ſpeaking, no more belongs to the 
preſent ſubject, than perjury and injuſtice 
in any other way. But there is ſuch a 
thing as a diſpoſition to be talking for 
its own ſake ; From which perſons often 
ſay any i good or bad, of others, 
merely as a ſubject of diſcourſe, accord- 
ing to the particular temper they them- 
ſelves happen to be in, and to paſs away 
the preſent time. There is likewiſe to 
be obſerved in perſons ſuch a ſtrong and 
eager deſire of engaging attention to 
what they ſay, that they will ſpeak good 
or evil, truth or otherwiſe, merely as one 
or the other ſeems to be moſt hearkened 
to: and this, though it is ſometimes 
joined, is not the ſame with the deſire of 
being thought important and men of con- 
ſequence. There is in ſome ſuch a diſ- 
poſition to be talking, that an offence of 

the ſlighteſt kind, and ſuch as would not 
raiſe any other reſentment, yet raiſes, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, the reſentment of the 
tongue, puts it into a flame, into the 
moſt ungovernable motions. This out- 
rage, when the perſon it reſpects is pre- 
ſent, we diſtinguiſh in the lower rank of 
people by a peculiar term: and let it be 
obſerved, that though the decencies of 
behaviour are a little kept, the ſame out- 
rage and virulence, indulged when he is 
ablent, 1s an offence of the ſame kind. 


But not to diſtinguiſh any further in this 


manner : men run into faults and follies, 
which cannot ſo properly be referred to 
any one general head as this, that they 
have not a due government over their 
tongue, 

And this unreſtrained volubility and 
wantonneſs of ſpeech is the occaſion of 
numberleſs evils and vexations of life. 
It begzts reſentment in him who is the 
ſubject of it; ſows the ſeed of ſtrife and 
diſſention amongſt others; and inflames 
little diſguſts and offences, which if let 
alone would wear away of themſelves; 
it is often of as bad effec upon the good 
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name of others, as deep envy or-malice : 
and, to ſay the leaſt of it in this reſpect, 
it deſtroys and perverts a certain equity 


of the utmoſt importance to ſociety to be 


obſerved ; namely, that praiſe' and diſ- 


praiſe, a good or bad character, ſhould 


always be beſtowed according to deſert. 
The tongue uſed in ſuch a licentious 
manner 1s like a fword in the hand of a 
madman ; it is employed at random, it 
can ſcarce poſſibly do any good, and for 
the moſt part does a world of miſchief; 
and implies not only 'great folly and a 
trifling ſpirit, but great viciouſneſs of 
mind, great indifterence to truth and 
falfity, and to the reputation, welfare, 
and good of others. So much reaſon is 
there for what St. James ſays of the 
tongue, chap. iii. 5, 6, Ut is a fire, a 
world of iuiquity, it defileth the whole 
body, ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature, 
and is itſelf ſet on fire of hell, This is the 
faculty or diſpoſition which we are re- 
quired to keep a guard upon : theſe are 
the vices and follies it runs into, when 
not kept under due reſtraint. 

II. Wherein the due government of 
the tongue conſiſts, or when it may be 
faid of any one in a moral and religious 
ſenſe that he &ridleth his tongue, I come 
now to conſider. 

The due and proper uſe of any natural 
faculty or power, is to be judged of by 
the end and deſign for which it was 
given us. The chief purpoſe for which 
the faculty of ſpeech was given to man, 
is plainly that we might communicate our 
thoughts to each other, in order to carry 
on the affairs of the world ; for buſineſs, 
and for our improvement in knowledge 
and learning. But the good Author of 
our nature deſigned us not only neceſſa- 
ries, but likewiſe enjoyment and ſatiſ- 
faction, in that being he hath graciouſly 
given, and in that condition of life he 
hath placed us in. There are ſeconeary 
uſes of our faculties ; they adminiſter to 
delight, as well as to neceſſity; and as 
they are equally adapted to both, there 1s 
no doubt but he intended them for our 
gratification, as well as for the ſupport. 
and continuance of our being. The ſe- 
condary uſe of ſpeech is to pleaſe and be 
entertaining to each other in converſation. 
This is in every reſpect allowable and 
right: it unites men cloſer in alliances 
and friendſhips ; gives us a fellow feel- 


ing of the proſperity and happineſs of 
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each other; and is in ſeveral reſpects (er. 
viceable to virtue, and to promote good 
behaviour in the world. And provided 
there be not too much time ſpent in it, 
if it-were conſidered only in the way of 
gratification and delight, men muſt have 
ſtrange notions of God and of religion, 
to think that he can be offended with it, 
or that it is any way inconſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt virtue. But the truth is, ſuch 
ſort of converſation, though it has no 
particular good tendency, yet it has a 
general yoo one: it is ſocial and friendly, 
and tends to promote humanity, good 
nature, and civility. | 

As the end and uſe, fo likewiſe the 
abuſe, of ſpeech, relates to the one or 
other of theſe; either to buſineſs or to 
converſation. As to the former, deceit 
in the management of buſineſs and affair; 
does not properly belong to the ſubject 
now before us: though one may juſt 
mention that multitude, that endleſs num- 
ber, of words with which buſineſs is 
perplexed ; when a much fewer would, 
as it ſhould ſeem, better ſerve the pur- 
poſe : but this muſt be left to thoſe who 
underſtand the matter. The govern- 
ment of the tongue, conſidered as a ſub- 
ject of itſelf, relates chiefly to converſa- 
tion : to that kind of diſcourſe which 
uſually fills up the time ſpent in friendly 
meetings, and viſits of civility. And the 
danger is, leſt perſons entertain them- 
ſelves and others at the expence of their 
wiſdom and their virtue, and to the 1n- 
jury or offence of their neighbour. If 
thay will obſerve and keep clear of theſe, 
they may be as free, and eaſy, and un- 
reſerved, as they can deſire. 

The cautions to be given for avoiding 
theſe dangers, and to render conver- 
ſation innocent and agreeable, fall under 
the following particulars : ſilence; talk- 
ing of indifferent things; and, which 
makes up too great a part of converſation, | 
giving of characters; ſpeaking well or 
evil of others. | 

The wiſe man obſerves, that there is a 
time to ſpeak, and a time to keep ſilence. 
One meets with people in this world, 
who ſeem never to have made the laſt of 
theſe obſervations. And yet theſe great 
talkers do not at all ſpeak from their 
having any thing to ſay, as every ſen- 
tence ſhews, but only from their in- 


elinatioa to be talking. Their converſa- 
tion is merely an exerciſe of the tongue: 
no 
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no other human faculty has any ſhare in 
it. It is ſtrange theſe perſons can help 
reflecting, that unleſs they have in truth 
a ſuperior capacity, and are in an extra- 
ordinary manner furniſhed for conver- 
ſation; if they are entertaining, it is at 
their own expence. Is it poſſible, that 
it ſhoald never come into people's 
thoughts to ſuſpect, whether or not it be 
to their advantage to ſhew ſo very much 
of themſelves? O that you would alto- 
gether hold your peace, and it ſhould be your 
wiſdom. Job, xiii. 5. Remember like- 
wiſe there are perſons who love fewer 
words, an inoffenſive ſort of people, and 
who deſerve ſome regard, though of too 
{till and compoſed tempers for you. Of 
this number was the ſon of Sirach: Tor 
he plainly ſpeaks from experience when 
he ſays, As hills of ſand are to the fleps of 
the aged, fo is one of many words to a quiet 
man. But one would think it ſhould be 
obvious to every one, that when they 
are in company with their ſuperiors of 
any kind, in years, knowledge, ard ex- 

rience ; when proper and uſeful ſub- 
jects are diſcourſed of, which they can- 
not bear a part in; that theſe are times 
for filence ; when they ſhould learn to 
hear, and be attentive, at leaſt in their 
turn. It is indeed a very unhappy way 
theſe people are in: they in a manner 
cut themſelves out from all advantage of 
converſation, except that of being en- 
tertained with their own talk: their bu- 
ſineſs in coming into company not being 
at all to be informed, to hear, to learn ; 
but to diſplay themſelves, or rather to 
exert their faculty, and talk without any 
deſign at all. And if we confider con- 
verſation as an entertainment, as ſome- 
what to unbend the mind ; as a diverſion 
from the cares, the buſineſs, and the 
ſorrows, of life; it is, of the very nature 
of it, that the diſcourſe be mutual. This, 
I ſay, is implied in the very notion of 
what we diſtinguiſh by converſation, or 
being in company. Attention to the 
continued diſcourſe of one alone grows 
more painful often, than the cares and 
buſineſs we come 'to be diverted from. 
He therefore who impoſes this upon us, 
is guilty of a double offence, arbitrarily 
enjoining filence upon all the reſt, and 
likewiſe obliging them to this painful 
attention. 12 

Lam ſenſible theſe things are apt to be 
paſſed over, as too little to come into a 
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ſerious diſcourſe: but in reality men are 
obliged, even in point of morality and 
virtue, to obſerve all the decencies of 
behaviour. The greateſt evils in life 
have had their riſe from ſomewhat, which 
was thought of too litile importance to 
be attended to. And. as to the matter 
we are now upon, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered. For if people 
will not maintain a due government over 
themſelves, in regarding proper times 
and ſeaſons for ſilence, but will be talk. 
ing; they certainly, whether they defign 
It or not at firſt, will go, on to ſcandal 
and evil-ſpeaking, and divulging ſecrets. 

If it were needful to ſay any thing 
further, to perſuade men to learn this 
leſſon of filence, one might put them in 
mind, how infignificant they render them- 
ſelves by this exceſſive talkativeneſs : 
inſomuch that, if they do chance to ſay 
any thing which deſerves to be attended 
to and regarded, it 1s loſt in the variety 
and adenine which they utter of ano- 
ther ſort. 

The occaſions of filence then are ob- 
vious, and one would think ſhould be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by every body: 
namely, when a man has nothing to ſay, 
or nothing, but what is better unſaid : 
better, either in regard to the particular 
perſons he 1s prefent with ; or from its 
being an interruption to converſation it- 
ſelf ; or to converſation of a more agree- 
able kind ; or better, laſtly, with regard 
to himſelf, I will end this particular 
with two refleftions of the wiſe man: 
one of which, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
expoſes the - ridiculous part of this licen- 
tiouſneſs of the tongue ; and the other 
the great danger and viciouſneſs of it: 
When he that is a fool walketh by the way 
fide, his wiſdom faileth him, and he ſaith 
zo every one that be is a fool. Ecc. x. 3. 
The other is, In the multitude of words 
there wanteth not fin. Prov. x. 19. 

As to the government of the tongue, 
in reſpect to talking upon indifferent ſub- 
jects: after what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the due government of it in reſpect 
to the occaſions and times for filence, 
there 1s httle more neceſſary, than only 
to caution men to be fully ſatisfied, that 


the ſubjects are indeed of an indifferent 


nature; and not to ſpend too much time 
in converſation of this kind. But perſons 
muſt be ſure to take heed, that the ſub- 


ject of their diſcourſe be at leaſt of an 


indifferent 
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indifferent nature: that it be no way 
offenſive to virtue, religion, or good 
manners; that it be not of a licentious 
diflolute ſort, this leaving always ill im- 
preſſions upon the mind; that it be no 
uy injurious or vexatious to others ; 
and that too much time be not ſpent 
this way, to the negle& of thoſe duties 
and offices of life which belong to their 
ſtation and condition in the world. 
However, though there 15 not any ne- 
ceſſity, that men ſhould aim at being im- 
portant and weighty in oy ſentence 
they ſpeak ; yet ſince uſeful ſubjects, at 
leaft of ſome kinds, are as entertaining 
as others, a wiſe man, even when he 
deſires to unbend his mind from buſineſs, 
would chooſe that the converſation might 
turn upon ſomewhat inſtructive. 

The laſt thing is, the government 
of the tongue, as relating to diſcourſe of 
the affairs of others, and giving of cha- 
racters. Theſe are in a manner the 
Jame : and one can ſcarce call it an in- 
different ſubject, becauſe diſcourſe upon 
it almoſt perpetually runs into ſomewhat 
criminal. | 

And firſt of all, it were very much to 
be wiſked that this did not take up ſo 

eat a part of converſation ; becaule it 
Is indeed a ſubject of a very dangerous 
nature. Let any one conſider the various 
intereſts, competitions, and little miſun- 
derſtandings which ariſe amongſt men; 
and he will ſoon ſee that he is not unpre- 
* and impartial; that he is not, as 

may ſpeak, neutral enough, to truſt 
himſelf with talking of the character and 
concerns of his neighbour, in a free, 
careleſs, and unreſerved manner. There 
is perpetually, and often it is not at- 
tended to, a rivalſhip amongſt people of 
one kind and another, in reſpe& to wit, 
beauty, learning, fortune, and that one 
thing will inſenfibly influence them to 
ſpeak to the diſadvantage of others, even 
where there is no formed malice. or ill 
deſign. Since therefore it is ſo hard to 
enter into this ſubje& without offending, 
the firſt thing to be obſerved 1s, that 
people ſhould learn to decline it; to get 
over that ſtrong inclination molt have to 
be talking of the concerns and behaviour 
of their neighbour. 

But ſince it is impoſſible that this ſub- 
ject ſhould be, wholly excluded con- 
verſation; and fince it is neceſſary that 


the characters of men ſhould be known; 
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does not deſerve it. Juſtice muſt be done 
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the next thing is, that it is a matter of 
importance what is ſaid ; and therefore 
that we ſhould be religiouſly {crupulons 
and exact to ſay nothing, either good or 
bad, but what is true. I put it thus, 
becauſe it is in reality of as great im- 
portance to the good of ſociety, that the 
characters of bad men ſhould be known, 
as that the characters of good men ſhould, 
People who are given to ſcandal and de. 
traction, may indeed make an ill uſe of 
this obſervation : but truths which are of 
ſervice towards regulating our conduct, 
are not to be diſowned, or even concealed, 
becauſe a bad uſe may be made of them. 
This however would be effectually pre- 
vented, if theſe two things were attended 
to. Firſt, That though it is equally of 
bad conſequence to ſociety, that men 
ſhould have either good or ill characters 
which they do not deſerve, yet when you 
ſay ſomewhat good of a man which he 
does not deſerve, there is no wrong done 
him in particular; whereas, when you 
ſay evil of a man which he does not de. 
ſerve, here is a dire& formal injury, a 
real piece of injuſtice done him. This 
therefore makes a wide difference ; and 
gives us, in point of virtue, much greater 
latitude in ſpeaking well than ill of others. 
Secondly, A good man is friendly to his 
fellow- creatures, and a lover of mankind, 
and ſo will, upon every occaſion, and 
often without any, ſay all the good he 
can of every body: but, ſo far as he is a 
your man, will never be diſpoſed to 
peak evil of any, unleſs there be ſome 
other reaſon for it, beſides barely that it 
is true, If he be charged with having 
given an ill character, he will ſcarce 
think it a ſufficient juſtification of him- 
ſelf to ſay it was a true one, unleſs he 
can alſo give ſome further account how 
he came to do ſo: a juſt indignation 
againſt particular inſtances of villany, 
where they are great and ſcandalous ; or 
to prevent an innocent man from being 
deceived and betrayed, when he has 
great truſt and confidence in one who 


to every part of a ſubject, when we are 
conſidering it. If there be a man, who 
bears a fair character in the world, whom 
yet we know to be without faith or ho- 
neſty, to be really an ill man; it mult 
be allowed, in general, that we ſhall do a 
piece of ſervice to ſociety, by letting 
ſuch an one's true character be known. 

This 
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This is no more, than what we have 
an inſtance of in our Saviour himſelf, 
(Mark, xii. 38. 40.) though he was mild 
and gentle beyond example. However, 
no words can expreſs too ſtrongly the 
caution which ſhould be uſed in ſuch a 
caſe as this. 

Upon the whole matter: if people 
would obſerve the obvious occaſions of 
filence, if they would ſubdue the inclina- 
tion to tale-bearing, and that eager de- 
fire to engage attention, which is an 
original diſeaſe in ſome minds; they 
would be in little danger of offending 
with their tongue; and would, in a moral 
and religious ſenſe, have due government 
over it. | 

1 will conclude with ſome precepts and 
reflections of the ſon of Sirach upon this 
ſubject. Be fwwift to hear : and, if thou 
haſt underſtanding, anſwer thy neighbour : 
if not, 
Honour and ſhame is in talk. A man of an 
ill tongue is dangerous in his city, and he 
that is raſh in his talk ſhall be hated. A 
wiſe man will hold his tongue, till be ſee of - 
portunity; but a babler and a fool will re- 
gard no time. He that uſeth many words 
ſhall be abhorred ; and he that taketh to 
himſelf authority therein, ſhall be hated, A 
back-biting tongue hath diſguieted many; 
Atrong cities hath it pulled down, and over- 
thrown the houſes of great men. The tongue 
of a man is his fall ; but if thou love to 
bear, thou ſbalt receive underſtanding. 


SERMON II. 
Upon Self-Deceit. 


2 SAMUEL, Xii. 7. 
And Nathan ſaid to David, Thou art the man. 


THESE words are the application of 

Nathan's parable to David, upon 
occaſion of his adultery with Bathſheba, 
and the murder of Uriah her huſband. 
The parable, which is related in the moſt 
beautiful fimplicity, is this: ver. 1. 


re ere two-men in one city; the one 


The rich man 


rich, and the other poor. 


bad exceeding many flocks and herds : but the . 


poor man had nothing, ſaue one little eabe 
lamb, which he had bought and nouriſhed 


and it grew up together auith him, and fi 


with his children; it did cat of his own 


wat, ard drank of his own cup, and lay 
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in his bgſam, and yas unto bim as 4 
daughter. And there came a traveller unto 
the rich man, and he ſpared to tale of his. 
own flock, and of his own herd, to dreſs for 
the way-faring man that wwas come unto him, 
but took the poor man's lamb, and dreſjed it 
for the man that was come to him, And 
David's anger was greatly kindled Feainſt 
the man, and he ſaid to Nathan, as the 
Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing fall ſurely die. And he ſpall reſtore 
the lamb four-fold, becauſe he did this thing, 
and becauſe he had no pity, David paſſes 
ſentence, net only that there ſhould be 
four-fold reſtitution made; but he pro- 
ceeds to the rigour of juſtice, the man that 
hath done this thing ſhall die and this 
judgment is pronounced with the utmoſt 
iodignation againſt ſuch an act of inhu- 


manity; as the Lord liveth, he ſhall ſurely 


die: and his anger was greatly kindled 
againſt tbe man. And the Prophet an- 
ſwered. Thou art the man. He had been 
guilty of much greater inhumanity, with 
the utmoſt deliberation, thought, and 
contrivance, Near a, year muſt have 
paſſed, between the time of the com- 
miſſion of his crimes, and the time of the 
Prophet's coming to him ; and it does 
not appear from the ſtory, that he had in 
all this while the leaſt remorſe or con- 
trition. a 

There is not any thing, relating to 
men and characters, more ſurpriſing and 
unaccountable, than this partiality to 
themſelves, which is obſervable in many; 
as there is nothing of more melancholy 
reflection, reſpecting morality, virtue, 
and religion. Hence it 1s that many - 
men ſcem perfect ſtrangers to their own 
characters. They think, and reaſon, 
and judge quite differently upon any mat- 
ter rejating to themſelves, from what 
they do in caſes of others where they are 
not intereſted. Hence it is one hears 
people expoſing follies, which they them- 
ſelves are eminent for; and talking with 
great ſeverity againſt particular vices, 
which, if all the world be not miſtaken, 
they themſelves are notoriouſly guilty 
of, This ſelf-ignorance and ſelf- par- 
tiality may be 1n all in different degrees. 
It is a lower degree of it, which David 
himſelf refers to in theſe words, ho can 
tell how oft he offendeth ? O cleanſe thau me 
rom my ſecret faults. This is the ground 
of that advice of Elihu to Job: Surel it iv 
mes; to be ſaid unto 9 which 1 ſee 


net, 


: 
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not, teach tion me; if 1 have done iniquity, 
J avill do #o more. And Solomon ſaw this 
thing in a very ftrong light, when he 
ſaid, he that trufteth his own heart is a 
fool. This likewiſe was the reaſon why 
that precept, Know thyſelß, was ſo fre- 
_ quently inculcated by philoſophers of old. 
For it 1t were not for that partial and 
fond regard to ourſelves, it would cer- 
tainly be no great difficulty to know our 
own character, what paſſes within the 
bent and bias of our mind; much leſs 
would there be any difficulty in judging 
rightly of our own actions. But from 
this partiality it frequently comes to pals, 
that the obſervation of many men's _ 
themſelves laſt of all acquainted wi 
what falls out in their own families, may 
be applied to a nearer home, to what 
paſſes within their own breaſts, _ 
There is plainly, in the generality of 
mankind, an abſence of doubt or diſtruſt, 
m a very great mcaſure, as to their moral 
character and behaviour ; and likewiſe 
a diſpoſition to take for granted, that all 
is right and well with them in theſe re- 
ſpects. The former is owing to their not 
re flecting, not exercifing their judgment 
upon themſelves ; the latter to ſelf-love. 
I am not ſpeaking of that extravagance, 
which is fometimes to be met with; in- 
ances of perſons declaring in words at 
Tength, that they never were in the 
wrong; nor had ever any diffidence . to 
the juſtneſs of their conduct, in their 
Whole lives. No, theſe people are too 
far gone to have any thing ſaid to them. 
'Fhe thing before us is indeed of this 
kind, but in a lower degree, and con- 
ſmed to the moral character; ſomewhat 
of which we muſt all of us have, without 
reſſecting upon it. Now conſider how 
lng, and how groſsly, a perſon of the 
belt underſtanding might be impoſed 
upon by cne of whom he had not any 
ſaſpicion, and in whom he placed an en- 
tire confidence ; eſpecially if there were 
frtendſhip and real kindneſs in the caſe : 
fxrety this holds even ſtronger with re- 
ſpect to that ſelf we are all ſo fond of. 
Hence ariſes in men a diſregard of re- 
proof and inſtruction, rules of conduct 
and moral diſcipline, which occaſionally 
come'm their way : a diſregard, I ſay, 
of theſe ; not in every reſpect, but in this 
fingle one, namely, as what may be of 
ſervice to them in particular towards 
merding their own hearts and tempers, 


flection that they are innocent and blame. 


minute thing which can poſſibly be urged 
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and making them better men. It never 
in earneſt comes into their thoughts, 
whether ſuch admonitions may not relate, 
and be of ſervice to themſelves; and this 


quite diſtin from a poſitive perſuaſion 
to the contrary, 'a perſuaſion from re. 


leſs in thoſe reſpects. "Thus we may in- 
vert the obſervation which is ſomewhere 
made upon Brutus, that he never read 
but in order to make himſelf a better 
man. It ſcarce comes into the thoughts 
of the generality of mankind, that this 
uſe is to be made of moral reflections 
which they meet with; that this uſe, I 
ſay, is to be made of them by them- 
ſelves, for every body obſerves and 
wonders that it is not done by others. 

Further, there are mftances of perſons 
having ſo fixed and ſteady an eye upon 
their own intereſt, whatever they place 
it in, and the intereſt of thoſe whom they 
conſider as themſelves, as in a manner to 
regard nothing elſe ; their views are 
almoſt confined to this alone. Now we 
cannot be acquainted with, or in any 
propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to know, any 
thing but what we attend to, If there- 
fore they attend only to one fide, they 
really will not, -cannot ſee or know what 
is to be alleged on the other. Though a 
man'hath the beſt eyes in the world, he 
cannot ſee any way but that which he 
turns them. Thus theſe perſons, with- 
out paſſing over the leaſt, the moſt 


in fayour of themſelves, ſhall overlook 
entirely the plaineſt and moſt obvious 
things on the other fide. And whilit 
they are under,the power of this temper, 
thought and conſideration, upon the mat- 
ter before them, has ſcarce any tendency 
to fet them right : becauſe they are en- 
gaged, and their deliberation concernmg 
an action to be done, or reflection upon 
it afterwards, is not to ſee whether it be 
right, bat to. find out reaſons to juſtify or 
palliate it; palliate it, not to others, but 
to themſelves. : 
n ſome there is to be obſerved a ge- 
neral ignorance of themſelves, and wrong 
way of thinking and judging in every 
thing relating to themſelves ; their for- 
tune,. reputation, every thing in which 
ſelf can come in: and this perhaps at. 
tended with the righteſt judgment in all 
other matters. In others this partiality 
is not ſo general, has not taken * 
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the whole man, but is confined to ſome 
particular favourite paſſion, intereſt, or 
purſuit 3 ſuppoſe ambition, covetouſneſs, 
or any other. And theſe perſons may 
probably judge and determine what is 
perfectly juſt and proper, even in things 
in which they themſelves are concerned, 
if theſe things have no relation to their 
articular favourite paſſion or purſuit. 
5 ariſes that amazing incongruity, 
and ſeeming inconſiſtency of charatter, 
from whence ſlight obſervers take it for 
granted, that the whole is hypocritical 
and falſe ; not being able otherwiſe to 
reconcile the ſeveral parts: whereas in 


goes. There is ſuch a thing as men's 
being honeſt to ſuch a degree, and in 
ſuch reſpects, but no further. And this, 
as it is true, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to be taken notice of, and allowed them; 
ſuch general and undiſtinguiſhed cenſure 
of their whole characters, as deſigning 
and falſe, being one main thing which 
confirms them in their ſelf-deceit. They 
know that the whole cenſure 1s not true ; 
and fo take for granted that no part of 
it is. | 

But to go on with the explanation of 
the thing ſelf : Vice in general conſiſts 
in having an unreaſonable and too great 
regard to ourſelves, in compariſon of 
others, Robbery and murder are never 
from the love of injuſtice and cruelty, 
but to gratify ſome other paſſion, to gain 
{ome ſuppoſed advantage: and it is falſe 
ſelfſhneſs alone, whether cool or paſſion- 
ate, which makes a man reſolutely pur- 
{ue that end, be it ever ſo much to the 
injury of another. But whereas, in com- 
mon and ordinary wickedneſs, this un- 
reaſonableneſs, this partiality ard ſelfiſh- 
neſs relates only, or chiefly, to the tem- 
per and paſſions, in the characters we 
dre now confidering, it reaches to the 
underſtanding, and influences the very 
judgment. And, beſides that general 
want of diſtruſt and diflidence concerning 
our own. character, there are, you ſee, 
wo things, which may thus prejudice 
and darken the underſtanding itlelf : that 
over-fondneſs for ourſelves, which we are 
all ſo liable to; and alſo being under the 
power of any particular paſſion or appe- 
ite, or engaged in any particular pur- 
luit. And theſe, eſpecially the laſt of 
the two, may be in ſo great a degree, 
19 influence our judgment, eyen of 
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truth there is real honeſty, ſo far as it 


out check or controul. 
% commandment is there broken? ls 


* 


other perſons and their behaviour. Thus 
a man, whoſe temper is formed to am- 
bition or covetouſneſs, ſhall even approve 
of them ſometimes in others, | 

This ſeems to be in a good meaſure 
the account of ſelf-partiality and ſelf- 
deceit, when traced up to its original, 
Whether, it be, or be not, thought ſatiſ- 
factory, that there is ſuch a thing, is 
manifeſt ; and that it is the occaſion of 
great part of the unreaſonable behaviour 
of men towards each other : that by 
means of it they palliate their vices and 
follies to themſelyes: and that it prevents 
their applying to themſelves thoſe re- 
proofs and inſtructions, which they meet 
with either in ſcripture, or in moral and 


religious diſcourſes, though exactly ſuit- 


able to the ſtate of their own mind, and 
the courſe of their behaviour. There is 
one thing turther to be added here, that 
the temper we diſtinguiſh by hardneſs of 
heart with reſpect to others, joined with 
this ſelf-partiality, will earry a man 
almoſt any lengths of wickedneſs, in the 
way of oppreſſion, hard uſage of others, 
and even to plain injuſtice 3 without his 
having, from what appears, any real 
ſenſe at all of it. This indeed was not 
the general character of David: for he 


plainly gave ſcope to the affections of 


compaſſion and good-will, as well as to 
his paſhons of another kind. 

But as ſome occaſions and circum- 
ſtances lie more open to this ſelf-deceit, 
and give it greater ſcope and opportuni- 


ties than others, theſe require to be par- 


ticularly mentioned. 

It is to be obſeryed then, that as there 
are expreſs determinate acts of wicked- 
neſs, ſuch as murder, adultery, theft: 
ſo on the other hand, there are number- 
leſs caſes in which the vice and wicked- 
neſs cannot be exactly defined; but con- 
ſiſts in a certain general temper and 
courſe of action, or in the neglect of 
ſome duty, ſuppoſe charity or any other, 
whoſe bounds and degrees ate not fixed. 
This is the very province of ſelſ-deceit 
and ſelf- partiality: here it governs with- 
„For what 


ce there a tranſgreſſion where there is 
% no law? a vice which cannot be de- 

e $ 1 
Whoever will confider the whole com- 
merce of human life, will ſee that a great 
part, perhaps the greateſt part, of the 
X 2 inter- 
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intercourſe amongſt mankind, cannot be 
reduced to fixed determinate rules, Yet 
in theſe caſes there is a right and a 
wrong : a merciful, a liberal, a kind and 
compaſſionate behaviour, which ſurely is 
our duty; and an unmerciful contracted 
ſpirit, an hard and oppreſſive courſe of 
behaviour, Which is moſt certainly im- 
moral and vicious. But who can define 


. preciſely, wherein that contracted ſpirit 


and hard uſage of others conſiſt, as mur- 
der and theft may be defined ? There is 
not 4 word in our language, which ex- 
preſſes more deteſtable wickedneſs than 


, oppreſſion : yet the nature of this vice 


cannot be ſo exactly ſtated, nor the 
bounds of it ſo determinately marked, as 


that we ſhall be able to ſay in all inſtances, 


where rigid right and jaſtneſs end, and 
the oppreſſion begins. In theſe caſes 
there 1s great latitude left, for every one 
to determine for, and conſequently to 
deceive, himſelf. It is chiefly in theſe 
caſes, that ſelf-deceit comes in ; as every 
one muſt ſee that there 1s much larger 
ſcope for it here, than in expreſs, ſingle, 
determinate acts of wickedneſs. Of this, 
the ſtory of David, now before us, affords 
the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance. It is really 
prodigious, to ſee a man, before fo re- 


_ - markable for virtue and piety, going on 


deliberately from adultery to murder, 
with the ſame, cool contrivance, and, 
from what appears, with as little diſturb- 
ance, as a man would endeavour to pre- 
vent the ill conſequences of a miſtake he 
Had made in any common matter. That 
total inſenſibility of mind with reſpect to 
thoſe horrid crimes, after the commiſſion, 
of them, manifeſtly ſhews that he did 
ſome way or other delude himſelf: and 
this could not be with reſpect to the 


crimes themſelves, they were ſo mani- 


feftly of the groſſeſt kind. What the 
particular circumſtances were, with which 
he extenuated them, and quieted and 
deceived himſelf, are not related. 

Having thus explained the nature of 
internal hypocriſy and ſelf-deceit, and 
remarked the occaſions upon which it 
exerts itſelf ; there are ſeveral things fur- 
ther to be obſerved concerning it: that 
all of the ſources, to which it was traced 
up, are ſometimes obſervable together in 
one and the ſame perſon : but that one of 
them 1s more remarkable, and to a higher 
degree, in ſome, and others of them are 
10 in others: that in general it is a com- 
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plicated thing; and may he in all different 
degrees and kinds; that the temper itſelt 
is eſſentially in its own nature vicious and 
immoral. It is unfairneſs; it is di. 
honeſty ; it is falſeneſs of heart: and i; 
therefore ſo far from extenuating guilt, 
that it is itſelf the greateſt of all guilt in 
proportion to the degree it prevails ; for 
it is a corruption of the whole moral 
character in its principle. Our under. 
ſtanding and fenſe of good and evil, is the 
liglit and guide of life: F therefore that 
light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great 
is that darkne/s ? Matt. vi. 23. For this 
reaſon our Saviour puts an evil eye as the 
direct oppoſite to a ſingle eye; the ab, 
ſence of that ſimplicity, which theſe laf 
words imply, being itſelf evil and vicious, 
And whilſt men are under the power of 
this temper, in proportion {till to the de. 
gree they are ſo, they are fortified on 
every fide againſt conviction: and when 
they hear the vice and folly of whar is in 
truth their own courſe of life, expoſed in 
the juſteſt and ſtrongeſt manner, they vill 
often aſſent to it, and even carry the mat- 
ter further; perſuading themſelves, one 
does not know how, but ſome way or 
other perſuading themſelves, that they 
are out of the caſe, and that it hath no 
relation to them. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this, there frequently appears a ſuſpicion, 
that all is not right, or as it ſhould be; 
and perhaps there is always at bottom 
ſomewhat of this ſort. There are doubt- 
leſs many inſtances of the ambitious, the 
revengeful, the covetous, and thoſe 
whom with too great indulgence we only 
call the men of pleaſure, who will not 
allow themſelves to think how guilty they 
are, who explain and argue away their 
guilt to themſelves : and though they do 
really impoſe upon themſelves in ſome 
meaſare, yet there are none of them but 
have, if not a proper knowledge, yet at 
leaſt an implicit ſuſpicion, where the 
weakneſs lies, and what part of their be- 
haviour they have reaſon to wiſh unknown 
or forgotten for ever, Truth, and rcal 
gocd ſenſe, and thorough integrity, Carty 
along with them a peculiar conſciouſtels 
of their own genuineneſs: there is a feel. 
ing belonging to them, which does not 
accompany their counterfeits, error, folly, 
half honefly, partial and flight regards 
to virtue and right, ſo far only as they 
are conſiſtent with that courſe of gratif- 
cation which men happen to be ſet , 
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And, if this be the caſe, it is much the 
Game as if we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to 
have had a general view of ſome ſcene, 
enough to ſatisfy him that it was very 
diſagreeable, and then to ſhut his eyes, 
that he might not have a particular 
or diſtin view of its ſeveral defor- 


mities. It is as eaſy to cloſe the eyes 
of the mind, as thoſe of the body : and 


the former is more frequently done with 


wilfulneſs, and yet not attended to, than 
the latter; the actions of the mind being 
more quick and tranſient, than thoſe of 
the ſenſes. This may be further illuſ- 
trated by another thing obſervable in or- 
It is not uncommon for per- 
ſons who run out their fortunes, entirely 
to neglect looking into the ſtate of their 
affairs, and this from a general know- 
ledge, that the condition of them is bad. 
Theſe extravagant people are perpetually 
ruined before they themſelves expected 
it: and they tell you for an excuſe, and 
tell you truly, that they did not think 
they were ſo much in debt, or tbat their 
expences ſo far exceeded their income. 
And yet no one will take this for an ex- 
cuſe, who is ſenſible that their ignorance 


of their particular circumſtances was 


owing to their general knowledge of 
them; that is, their general knowledge, 
that matters were not well with them, 
prevented them looking into particulars. 
There is ſomewhat of the like kind with 


this in reſpe& to morals, virtue, and 


religion. Men find that the ſurvey of 


themſelves, their own heart and temper, 
their own life and behaviour, doth not 
afford them ſatisfaQtion : things are not 
as they ſhould be: therefore they turn 
away, will not go over particulars, or 
look deeper, left they ſhould find more 
amiſs. For who would chuſe to be put 
out of humour with himſelf? No one 
furely, if it were not in order to mend, 
and to be more thoroughly and better 
pleaſed with himſelf for the future. 

If this fincere ſelf-enjoyment and 
lome-ſatisfaftion be thought deſirable, 
and worth ſome pains and diligence, the 


| following reflections will, I ſuppoſe, de- 


ſerve your attention, as what may be of 
ſervice and aſſiſtance to all who are in any 
meaſure honeſtly diſpoſed, for avoiding 
that fatal ſelf-deceit, and towards getting 
acquainted with themſelves. 

The firſt is, That thoſe who have ne- 
Yer had any ſuſpicion of, who have never 
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made allowances for this wealneſs in 


themſelves, who have never, if I may 
be allowed ſuch a manner of ſpeaking, 


caught themſelves in it, may almoſt take - 


for granted that they have been very 
much miſled by it. For conſider : no- 
thing is more manifeſt, than that affection · 
and paſſion of all kinds influence the 
judgment. Now as we have naturally 
a greater regard to ourſelves than to 
others, as the private affection is more 
prevalent than the public, the former 
will have proportionally a greater in- 
fluence upon the judgment, upon our way 
of conſidering things. People are not 
backward in owning this partiality of 
judgment, in caſes of friendſhip and na- 
tural relation. 'The reaſon is obvious, 
why it is not ſo readily acknowledged, 


when the intereſt which miſleads' us is 


more confined, confined to ourſelves : 
but we all take notice of it in each other 
in theſe caſes. There is not any obſerva- 
tion more common, than that there is no 
judging of a matter from hearing only 
one fide. This is not founded upon ſup- 
poſition, at leaſt it is not always, of a 
formed deſign in the relater to deceive ; 
for it holds in caſes, where he expects 
that the whole will be told over again 
by the other fide. But the ſuppoſition, 
which this obſervation 1s founded upon, 
is the very thing now before us; namely, 
that men are exceedingly prone to de- 
ceive themſelves, and judge too favour- 
ably in every reſpect, where themſelves 
and their own intereſt ' are concerned. 
Thus, though we have not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that ſuch an intereſted per- 
ſon hath any intention to deceive us, yet 
we of courſe make great allowances for 
his having deceived himſelf. If this be 
general, almoſt univerſal, it is prodi- 
gious that every man can think himſelf 


an exception, and that he is free from 


this ſelf-partiality. The dire& contrary 
is the truth. Every man may take for 
granted 'that he has a great deal of it, 
till, from the ſtricteſt obſervation upon 
himſelf, he finds particular reaſen to 
think otherwiſe. oh 

Secondly, There is one eaſy and al- 


moſt ſure way to avoid being miſled by 


this ſelf-partiality, and to get acquainted 
with our real character: to have regard 
to the ſuſpicious part of it, and keep a 
ſteady eye over ourſelves in that reſpect. 
Suppoſe then a man fully ſatisfied with 

. himſelf, 
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himſelf, and his own behaviour, ſuch an 
one, if you pleaſe, as the Phariſee in 
the Goſpel, or a better man. Well, but 
allowing this good opinion you have of 
ourfel to be true, yet every one 1s 
able to be 8 Suppoſe, 


then, an enemy was to ſet about Oe 


ou, what part of your character woul 
e ſingle out? What particular ſcandal, 
think you, would he be moſt likely to fix 
upon you? And what would the world 
be moſt ready to believe ? There is ſcarce 
a man living but could, from the moſt 
tranſient ſuperficial view of himſelf, an- 
ſwer this queſtion : What is that ill thing, 
that faulty behaviour, which I am ap- 
prehenſive an enemy, who was thoroughly 
MY Leap. with me, would be moſt likely 
to lay to my charge, and which the world 
would be moſt apt to believe? It is in- 
deed poſſible that a man may not be 
$997 that reſpect. All that I ſay is, 
et him in plainneſs and honeſty fix upon 
that part of his character for a particular 


ſurvey and reflection, and by this he will 


come to be acquainted, whether he be 


; guilty or innocent in that reſpect, and 


ow far he is one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent 
our being miſled by this ſelf-partiality, 
to reduce that practical rule of our Sa- 
viour; Whatfoever ye would that men 
ſhould do unto you, even ſo do unto them, to 
our judgment and way of thinking. 'This 
rule, you fee, conſiſts of two parts. One 
15, to ſubſtitute another for yourſelf when 
Ty take a ſurvey of any part of your 

ehaviour, or conſider what is proper 
and fit, and reaſonable for you to do upon 
any ' occaſion : the other part is, that 
you ſubſtitute yourſelf in the room 
of another; conſider yourſelf as the 
perſon affected by ſuch a behaviour, 
or towards whom ſuch an action is 


done, and then you would not only 


ſee, but likewiſe feel, the reaſonableneſs 
or unreaſonableneſs of ſuch an action or 
behaviour. But, alas! the rule itſelf may 
be diſhoneſtly applied: there are perſons 
who have not impartiality enough with 
reſpect to themſelves, nor regard enough 
for others, to be able to make a juſt ap- 
plication of it. This juſt application, if 
men would honeſtly make it, is in effect 
all that I have been recommending; it is 
the whole thing, the direct contrary to 
that inward diſhoneſty as reſpecting our 
imtercourie with our fellow-creatures, 
Il | 
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And even the bearing this rule in their 
thoughts may be of ſome ſervice; the at- 
tempt thus to apply it is an attempt to. 
wards being fair and impartial, and may 
chance unawares to ſhew them to them. 
ſelves, to ſhew them the truth of the caſe 
they are confidering. 
| Upon the whole it is manifeſt, that 
there is ſuch a thing as ſelf- partiality and 
ſelf-deceit : that in ſome perſons it is to 
a degree which would be thought incre. 
dible, were not the inſtances before our 
eyes ; of which the behaviour of David 
is perhaps the higheſt one poſſible, in a 
ſingle particular caſe ; for there is not 
the leaſt appearance, that it reached his 
general character: that we are almoſt all 
of us influenced by it in ſome degree, 
and in ſome reſpects: that therefore every 
one ought to have an eye to and beware 
of it. And all that I have further to 
add upon this ſubject is, that either there 
is a difference between right and wrong, 
or there is not: religion is true, or it is 
not. If it be not, there is no reaſon for 
any concern about it: but if it be true, 
it requires real fairneſs of mind and ho- 
neſty of heart. And, if people will be 
wicked, they had better of the two be 
ſo from the common vicious paſſions with. 
out ſuch refinements, than from this deep 
and calm ſource of deluſion, which un- 
dermines the whole principle of good, 
darkens that light, that candle of he 
Lord within, which is to direct our ſteps, 
and corrupts conſcience, which is the 
guide of life. 


SERMON III. 
On the Character of Balaam. 


NUMB. xxiii. 10. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
laſt end be like his. 


T* ESE words, taken alone, and with- 

out reſpect to him who ſpoke them, 
lead our thoughts immediately to the dif- 
ferent ends of good and bad men. For, 
though the compariſon is not expreſſed, 
yet it is manifeſtly implied; as is alſo 
the preference of one of theſe characters 
to the other in that laſt circumſtance, 
death. And, ſince dying the death of 
the righteous or of the wicked neceſſarily 


implies men's being righteous or wicked, 
| : : Ro 


Wo, 


— 
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i.e; having lived rightcouſly or wicked- 
ly a compariſon of them in their lives 
alſo might come into conſideration from 
ſuch a fingle view of the words them- 
ſelves. But my preſent deſign is, to 
conſider them with a particular reference 
or reſpe& to him who ſpoke them ; which 
reference, if you pleaſe to attend, you 
will ſee. And if what ſhall be offered 
to your conſideration at this time be 
thought a diſcourſe upon the whole hiſ- 
tory of this man, rather than upon the 
particular words I have read, this 1s of 
no conſequence : it is ſufficient, if it af- 
ford reflection of uſe and ſervice. to 
ourſelves. 

But, in order to avoid cavils reſpecting 
this remarkable relation in Scripture, let 
me juſt obferve, that as this 1s not a 
place for anſwering them, ſo they no 
way affect the following diſcourſe, fince 
the character there given is plainly a 
real one in life, and ſuch as there are 
parallels to. 

The occaſion of Balaam's coming out 
of his own country into the land of 
Moab, where he pronounced this ſolemn 
prayer or wiſh, he himſelf relates in the 
firſt parable or prophetic ſpeech, of which 
it 1s the concluſion, In which it is a 
cuſtom referred to, proper to be taken 
notice of: that of devoting enemies to 
deſtruction, before the entrance upon a 
war with them. This cuſtom appears to 
have prevailed over a great part of the 
world; for we find it amongſt the moſt 
diſtant nations. The Romaas had pub- 
lic officers, to whom it belonged as a 
ſtated part of their office. But there 
was ſomewhat more particular in the 
eaſe now before us; Balaam being look- 
ed upon as an extraordinary perſon, 
whoſe bleſſing or curſe was thought to 
be always effectual. 

In order to engage the reader's at- 
tention to this paſſage, the ſacred hiſto- 
1120 has enumerated the preparatory cir- 
cumſtances, which are theſe. Balaam 
requires the king of Moab to build him 
ſeven altars, and to prepare him the ſame 
number of oxen and of rams. The ſa- 
Crifice being over, he retires alone to a 
ſolitude ſacred to theſe occaſions, there 
to wait the divine inſpiration or anſwer, 
for which the foregoing rites were the 
Jeparation : ver. 4, 5. And God met Ba- 
laam, and put a word in his mouth, upon 


receiving of which, he returns back. to 


. 
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the altars; where was the king, who had 
all this while attended the facritice, as ap- 
pointed; he and all the princes of Moab 
ſtanding, big with expectation of the. 
Prophet's reply : ver. 6. And he took up 
his parable and ſaid, Balak the king of 
Moab hath brought me from Aram, out of 
the mountains of the eaſt, ſaying, Come 
curſe me Facob, and come, defy jraet, 
Heow' fhall I curſe, whom God hath not 
,curſed® Or how ſhall I defy, whom the 
Lord hath not deſed? For from the top of 
the rocks 1 fee him, and from the hills I 
behold hi ; bo, the people jhall dæauvell alone, 
and jhall not be reckoned among the nations. 
Who can count the duſt of Facob, and the 
number f the fourth part of Iſrael ? Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my laſt end be like his. 
It is neceſſary, as you will ſee in the 
progreſs of this diſcourſe, particularly to 
obſerve what he underſtood by righteous. 
And he himſelf is introduced in the book 
of Micah explaining it: if by righteous 
is meant good, as to be {ure it is. O my 
people, remember now what Balak king of 
Moab conſulted, and what Balaam the jon 
of Beor anſwered him from Shittim wnto 
Gilgal., From the mention of Shittim it 
is manifeſt, that it is this very ſtory which 
is here referred to, though another part 
of it, the account of which is not now 
extant ; as there are many quotations in 
Scripture out of books which are not 
come down to us. Remember what Ba- 
laam anſwered, that ye may know the 
righteouſa2/; of the Lord, i. e. the righte- 
ouſneſs which God will accept. Balak 
demands, Wherewith ſhall I come before 
the Lerd, and bow myſelf before the high 
God ? Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, 'with calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, 
or with ten thouſands 75 rivers F oil? 
Shall I give my firſt-born for my trans 
graſſion, the fruit of my body for the fin of 
my foul? Balaam anſwers him, He hath 
fpewed thee, O man, what is good: and 
ewhat doth the Lord require of thee, but ts 
do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to æualł 
humbly with thy God? Here is a good 
man expreſsly characteriſed, as diſtinct 

from a diſhoneſt and ſuperſtitious man. 
No words can more ſtrongly exclude 
diſhoneſty and falſeneſs of heart, than 
doing juſtice, and loving mercy : and 
both theſe, as well as walking humbly 
with God, are put in oppoſition to thoſe 
2 X ” hh 6 Cere- 
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had ſuch regard to the authori 


312 


ceremonial methods of recommendation, 
which Balak hoped might have ſerved 
From hence appears what he 
meant by the righteous, whoſe death he 
deſires to die. 

Whether it was his own character 
mall now be inquired : and in order to 
determine it, we mult take a view of his 
whole behaviour upon this occaſion. 
When the elders of Moab came to him, 
though he appears to have been much 
allured with the rewards offered, yet he 
of God, 
as to keep the meſſengers in ſuſpenſe un- 
til he had conſulted his will. 4nd God ſaid 


to him, Thou ſhalt not go with them, thou 
ſhalt not curſe the people, for they are bleſſed. 


Upon this he diſmiſſes the ambaſſadors, 
with an abſolute refuſal of accompanying 
them back to their king. Thus far his 
regard to his duty prevailed, neither 
does there any thing appear as yet amiſs 


in his conduct. His anſwer being re- 
bee. to the king of Moab, a more 


nourable embaſly is immediately diſ- 
patched, and greater rewards propoſed. 
Then the iniquity of his heart began to 
diſcloſe itſelf. A thorough honeſt man 
would without heſitation have repeated 


his former anſwer, that he could nct be 


guilty of ſo infamous a proftitution of the 


| ſacred character with which he was in- 
veſted, as in the name of a Prophet to 


curſe thoſe whom he knew to be bleſſed. 
But inſtead of this, which was the only 
honeſt part in theſe circumſtances that 
lay before him, he deſires the princes of 
Moab to tarry that night with him alſo ; 
and for the ſake of the reward delibe- 
rates whether, by ſome means or other, 
he might not be able to obtain leave to 
curſe Iſrael; to do that, which had been 
hefore revealed to him to be contrary to 
the will of God, which yet he reſolves 
not to do without that permiſſion. Upon 
which, as when this nation afterwards re- 


jected God from reigning over them, he 


1 them a king in his anger; in the 


ame way, as appears from other parts 
of the narration, he gives Balaam the 
permiſſion he deſired; for this is the 
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enchantments (what theſe were is not 
to our purpoſe) to obtain leave of God to 


curſe the people; keeping ſtill his reſo. 


lution not to do it without that permiſſion; 
which not being able to obtain, he had 
ſuch regard to the command of God, az 
to keep this reſolution to the laſt. The 
ſeppoſition of his being under a ſuper. 
natural reſtraint is a mere fiction of 
Philo : he 1s plainly repreſented to be 
under no other force or reftraint, than 
the fear of God. However, he goes on 
yrs. in that endeavour, after he 

ad declared, that-God had not beheld 
inigity in Jacob, neither bad he ſeen per- 
wverſentſs in Iſrael ; 1. e. they were a people 
of virtue and piety, ſo far as not to have 
drawn down, by their iniquity, that curſe 
which he was ſoliciting leave to pro- 
nounce upon them. So that the ſtate of 
Balaam's mind was this: he wanted to 
do what he knew to be very wicked, and 
contrary to the expreſs command of God; 
he had inward checks and reftraints, 
which he could not entirely get over; he 
therefore cafts about for ways to recon- 
cile this wickędneſs with his duty. How 
great a paradox ſoever this may appear, 
as it is indeed a contradiction in terms, it 
is the very account which the Scripture 
gives us of him. 

But there is a more ſurpriſing piece of 
iniquity yet behind. Not daring in his 
religious character, as a Prophet, to aſſiſt 
the Hag of Moab, he conſiders whether 
there might not be found ſome other 
means, of aſſiſting him againſt that very 
people, whom he himſelf, by the fear of 
God, was reſtrained fiom curſing in words. 
One would not think it poſiible, that the 
weakneſs, even of religious ſelf- deceit in 
its utmoſt exceſs, could have ſo poor a 
diſtinction, ſo fond an evaſion, to ſerve 
itſelf of. But ſo it was: and he could 
think of no other method, than to be- 
tray the children of Iſrael to provoke his 
wrath who was their only ſtrength and 
defence. The temptation which he 
pitched upon, was that concerning which 
Solomon afterwards obſerved, that it 
had caft down many wounded ; yea, many 


moſt natural ſenſe of the words. Ar- frreng men had been ſlain by it: and of 


riving in the territories of Moab, and 
being received with particular diſtinction 
by the king, and he repeating in perſon 
the promiſe of the rewards he had before 
made to him by his ambaſladors; he 


ſecks, the text ſays, by ſacrifices and 


tion, which he could by no means de 


which he himſelf was a ſad example, 
when his wvives turned away his heart 
after other Gods. This ſucceeded : the 
people fin againſt God; and thus the 
Prophet's counſel brought on that deſtruc- 
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prevailed upon to aſſiſt with the religious 
ceremony of execration, which the King 
of Moab thought would itſelf have ef- 
fected it. Their crime and puniſhment 
are related in Deuteronomy and Num- 
bers. And from the relation repeated in 
Numbers, it appears that Balaam was the 
contriver of the whole matter. It is alſo 
aſcribed to him in the Revelations, where 
he is ſaid to have taught Balak to caſt 
a flumbling block before the children of 
Ijrael. | 
This was the man, this Balaam, I ſay, 
was the man who deſired to die the death 
of the righteous, and that his /aft end 
might be like his; and this was the ſtate 
of his mind, when he pronounced theſe 
words. | 
So that the object we have now before 
us is the moſt aſtoniſhing in the world: a 
very wicked man, under a deep ſenſe of 
God and religion, perſiſting ſtill in his 
wickedneſs, and preferring the wages of 
unrighteouſneſs, even when he had be- 
fore him a lively view of death, and that 
approaching period of his days, which 
ſhould deprive him of all thoſe advan- 
tages for which he was proſtituting him- 
ſelf; and likewiſe a proſpect, whether 
certain or uncertain, of a future ſtate of 
retribution : all this joined with an ex- 
E ardent wiſh, that, when he was to 
eave this world, he might be in the con- 
dition of a righteous man. 
what inconſiſtency, what perplexity is 
here! With what different views of 
things, with what contradictory prin- 
ciples of action, muſt ſuch a mind be torn 
and diſtracted! It was not unthinking 
careleſſneſs, by which he run on head- 
long in vice and folly, without ever 
making a ſtand to aſk himſelf what he 
was doing: no; he acted upon the cool 
motives of intereſt and advantage. Nei- 
ther was he totally hard and callous to 
impreſſions of religion, what we call 
abandoned ; for he abſolutely denied to 
curſe Iſrael. When reaſon aſſumes her 
ge when convinced of his duty, when 
e owns and feels, and is actually under 
the influence of the divine authority; 
whilſt he is carrying on his views to the 
grave, the end of all temporal greatneſs; 
under this ſenſe of things, with the better 
character and more deſirable ſtate pre- 
ſent full before him, in his thoughts, in 
his wiſhes, voluntarily to chooſe the 
\ worſe, what fatality is here! Or how 


Good God, 
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otherwiſe can ſuch a character be ex- 
plained ? And yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon 
one : nay, with ſome ſmall alterations, 
and put a little Jower, it is applicable to 
a very conſiderable part of the world. 
For, if the reaſonable choice be ſeen and 
acknowledged, and yet men make the 
unreaſonable one, is not this the ſame 
contradiction; that very inconſiſtency, 
which appeared ſo unaccountable ? 

To give ſome little opening to ſuch 
characters and behaviour, it is to be ob- 
ſerved in general, that there is no ac- 
count to be given in the way of reaſon 
of men's ſo ſtrong attachments to the 
preſent world; our hopes and fears and 
purſuits are in degrees beyond all pro- 
portion to the known value of the things 
they reſpect. This may be ſaid without 
taking into conſideration ou and a 
future ſtate; and when theſe are con- 
ſidered, the diſproportion is infinitely 
heightened, Now when men go againſt 
their reaſon, and contradit a more im- 
portant intereſt at a diſtance, for one 
nearer, though of leſs conſideration ; if 
this be the whole of the caſe, al that 
can be ſaid is, that ſtrong paſſions, ſome 
kind of brute force within, prevails over 
the principle of rationality. However, 
if this be with a clear, full and diſtinct 
view of the truth of things, then it is 
doing the utmoſt violence to themſelves, 
acting in the moſt palpable contradKtion 
to their very nature. But if there be 
any ſuch thing in mankind, as putting 
half-deceits upon themſelves ; which there 
plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, 
or, if they do reflect, by religious 
equivocation, ſubterfuges, and palliatin 
matters to themſelves; by theſe means 
conſcience may be laid afleep, and they 
may go on in a courſe of wickedneſs with 
leſs diſturbance. All the various turns, 
doubles, and intricacies in a diſhoneſt 
heart, cannot be unfolded or laid open; 
but that there is ſomewhat of that kind 
is manifeſt, be it to be called ſelf-deceit, 
or by any other name. Balaam had be- 
fore his eyes the authority of God, ab- 
ſolutely forbidding him what he, for the 
ſake of a reward, had the ſtrongeſt in- 
clination to: he was likewiſe in a ſtate of 
mind ſober enough to conſider death and 
his laſt end: by theſe conſiderations he 
was reſtrained firſt from going to the 
king of Moab; and after he did go, 
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from curſing Iſrael. But notwithſtanding 
this, there was great wickedneſs in his 
heart. He could not forego the rewards 


of unrighteouſneſs:; he therefore firſt 


ſeeks for indulgencies; and when theſe 
could not be obtained, he fins againft. the 
whole meaning, end, and deſign of the 
prohibition, which no conſideration in 
the world could prevail with him to go 
againſt the letter of. And ſurely that 
impious, counſel, he gave to Balak againſt 
the children of Ifracl, was conſidered in 
itſelf a greater piece of wiekedneſs, than 
if he had curſed them in words. 
If it be inquired what his ſituation, his 
hopes and fears were, in reſpe& to this 
his wiſh ? the anſwer muſt be, that con- 


fciouſneſs of the wickedneſs of his heart 


muſt neceſſarily have deſtroyed all ſettled 
hopes of dying the death of the righte- 
ous ; he could have no calm ſatisfaction 
in this view of his laſt end; yet, on the 
other hand, it is poſlible that thoſe partial 
regards to his duty now mentioned, might 
keep him from perfect deſpair. 

Upon the whole, it is manifeſt that 
Balaam had the moſt juſt and true notions 
of God and religion; as appears, partly 
from the original ſtory itſelf, and more 
kr from the paſſage in Micah, where 

e explains religion to conſiſt in real 
virtue and real piety, expreſsly diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſuperſtition, and in terms 
which moſt ſtrongly exclude diſhoneſty 
and S2lieneſs of heart. Yet+voa fee his 
behaviour: he ſeeks indulgencics for 
plain wickedneſs; which not being able 
to obtain, he gloſſes over that ſame 


wickednefs, dreſſes it up in a new form, 


in order to make it paſs off more cafily 
with himſelf. That is, he deliberately 
contrives to deceive and impoſe upon 
himſelf, in a matter which he knew to 
be of the utmoſt importance. | 

To bring theſe obſervations home to 
ourſelves: It is too evident that many 
perſons allow themſelves in very unjuſti- 
fiable courſes, who yet make great pre- 
tences to religion; not to deceive the 
world, none can be ſo weak as to think 
this will paſs in our age; but from prin- 
ciples, hopes, and fears, reſpecting God 
and a future ftate ; and go on thus with a 
ſort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough con- 
fideration, and full reſoluiion, the plea- 
ſures and advantages they propoſe are to 


of ſubſtituting ſacrifice inſtead of obe- 
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againſt the law of God, and though ever. 
laſting deſtruction is to be the conſe. 
quence. This would be doing too great 
violence upon themſelves. No, they are 
for making a compoſition with the Al. 
mighty, Theſe of his commands they 
will obey ; but as to others, why they 
will At all the atonemeats in their 
power; the ambitious, the covetous, the 
diſſolute man, each in a way which ſhall 
not contradict his reſpective purſuit, In. 
dulgencies before, which was Balaam's 
firit attempt, though he was not fo ſuc. 
ceſsful in it as to deceive himſelf, or 
atonements afterwards, are all the ſame, 
And here perhaps come in faint hopes 
that they may, and halt-relolves that 
they will, one time or other, make a 
change. "vs 

Befides theſe, there are alſo perſons, 
who from a more juſt way of conſidering 
things, ſee the infinite abſurdity of this, 


dience ; there are perſons far enough 
from ſuperſtition, and not without ſome 
real. ſenſe of God and religion upon their 
minds; who yet are guilty of moſt un- 
juſtifiable practices, and go on with 

reat coolneſs and command over them- 
Fives. The ſame diſhoneſty and un- 
ſoundneſs of heart diſcovers itſelf in theſe 
another way. In all common ordinary 
caſes ws ſee intuitively at firit view what 
is our duty, what is the honeſt part, 
This is the ground of the obſervation, 
that the firſt thought is often the beſt. 
In theſe caſes, doubt and deliberation 15 
itſelf diſhoneſty; as it was in Balaam 
upon the ſecond meſſage. That which 
is called conſidering what is our duty in a 
particular caſe, is very often nothing but 
endeayouring to explain it away. Thus 
thoſe courſes, which, if men would fairly 
attend to the dictates of their own con- 
ſciences, they would ſee to be corruption, 
exceſs, oppreſſion, uncharitableneſs ; theſe 
are refined upon; things were ſo and ſo 
circumſtantiated; great difficulties are 
raiſed about fixing bounds and degrees : 
and thus every moral obligation whatever 
may be evaded, Here is ſcope, I tay, 
for an unfair mind to explain away every 
moral obligation to itſelf, Whether men 
reflect again upon this internal manage- 
ment and artifice, and how explicit they 
are with themſelves, is another queſtion. 
There are many operations of the mind, 
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refle& upon again; which a by - ſtander, 
from having frequent opportunities of 
obſerving us and our conduct, may make 
ſhrewd gueſſes at. 

That great numbers are in this way of 
deceiving themſelves 1s certain. There 
is ſcarce a man in the world, who has 
entixely got over all regards, hopes, and 
fears, concerning God and a future ſtate ; 
and theſe apprehenſions in the generality, 
bad as we are, prevail in conſiderable 
degrees; yet men will and can be wicked 
with calmneſs and thought; we ſee they 
are. There muſt theretore be ſome me- 
thod of making it fit a little eaſy upon 
their minds; which, in the ſuperſtitious, 
are thoſe indulgencies and atonements be- 
fore mentioned, and this ſelf-deceit of 
another kind in perſons of another cha- 
rater. And both theſe proceed from a 
certain 'unfairneſs of mind, a peculiar 
inward diſhoneſty ; the dire& contrary to 
that ſimplicity which our Saviour re- 
commends, under the notion of becoming 
little children, as a neceſſary qualification 
for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

But to conclude: How much ſoever 
men differ in the courſe of life they pre- 


fer, and in their ways of palliating and 


excuſing their vices to themſelves; yet 
all agree in the one thing, defiring to die 
the death of the righteous. This is ſurely 
remarkable, The obſervation may be 
extended further, and put thus: eyen 
without determining what that is which 
we call guilt or innocence, there 1s no 
man but would chooſe, after having had 
the pleaſure or advantage of a vicious 
action, to be free of the guilt of it, to 
be in the ſtate of an innocent man. This 
ſnews at leaſt the diſturbance and implicit 
diſſatisfaction in vice. If we inquire 


into the grounds of it, we ſhall find it 


proceeds partly from an immediate ſenſe 
of having done evil; and partly from an 
apprehenſion, that this inward ſenſe ſhall 
one time or another be ſeconded by an 
higher judgment, upon which our whole 
being depends. Now to ſuſpend and 
drown this ſenſe, and theſe apprehen- 
ſions, be it by the hurry of buſineſs or 
of pleaſure, or by ſuperſtition, or moral 
equivocations, this is in a manner one 
and the ſame, and makes no alteration at 
all in the nature of our caſe. Things 
and actions are what they are, and the 
conſequences of them will be what they 
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will be: why then ſhould we defire to be 
deceived? As we are reaſonable crea- 
tures, and have any regard to ourſelves, 
we ought to lay theſe things plainly and 
honeſtly before our mind, and upon this, 
at as you pleaſe, as you think moſt fit ; 
make that choice, and prefer that courſe 
of lite, which you can juſtify to your- 
ſelves, and which fits moſt eaſy upon your 
own mind. It will immediately appear, 
that vice cannot be the happineſs, but 
muſt upon the whole be the miſery, of 
ſuch a creature as man; a moral, an 
accountable agent. Superſtitious ob- 
ſervances, ſelf-deceit though of a more 
refined ſort, will not in reality at all 
mend matters with us. And the reſult of 
the whole can be nothing elſe, but that 
with ſimplicity and fairneſs, we keep in- 
nocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
right; for this alone Hall bring a man 
peace at the laſt, 


SERMON IV. and V. 
Upon the Love of God. 


MATTH. xxii. 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 


mind, 


* 


EXT body knows, you therefore 

need only juſt be put in mind, that 
there is ſuch a thing, as having ſo great 
horror of one extreme, as to run inſen- 
ſibly and of courſe into the contrary; and 
that a doctrine's having been a ſhelter for 
enthuſiaſm, or made to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of ſuperſtition, is no proof of the 
falſity of it ; truth or right being ſome- 
what real in itſelf, and ſo not to be 
Judged of by its liableneſs to abuſe, or | 
by its ſuppoſed diſtance from or nearneſs 
to error. It may be ſufficient to have 
mentioned this in general, without taking 
notice of the particular* extravagancies, 
which have been vented under the pre- 
tence or endeavour of explaining the love 
of God; or how manifeſtly we are. got 
into the contrary extreme, under the 


notion of a reaſonable religion; ſo, very 


reaſonable, as to have nothing to do with . 
the heart and affections, if theſe words 
ſignify any thing but the faculty by which 
we diſcern ſpeculative truth. Oh. 
By the love of God, I would under- 
ſtand all thoſe regards, all thoſe 3 
| 5 
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of mind which are due immediately to 
him from ſuch a creature as man, and 
which reſt in him as their end. As this 
does not include ſervile fear; ſo neither 
will any other regards, how reaſonable 
ſoever, which reſpect any thing out of or 
| beſides the perfection of the Divine Na- 
ture, come into conſideration here. But 
all fear is not excluded, becauſe his diſ- 
pleaſure is itſelf the natural proper object 
of fear. Reverence, ambition of his love 
and approbation, delight in the hope or 
conſciouſneſs of it, come likewiſe into 
this definition of the love of God; be- 
cauſe he is the natural object of all thoſe 
affections or movements of mind, as 
really as he is the object of the affection, 
Which is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe called love; 
and all of them equally reſt in him, as 
their end. And they may all be under- 
Rood to be implied in theſe words of our 
Saviour, without putting any force upon 


them: for he is ſpeaking of the love of 


God and our neighbour, as containing 
the whole of piety and virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is ſo 
conſtituted as to feel certain affections 
upon the ſight or contemplation of certain 

objects. Now the very notion of affec- 
tion implies reſting in its object as an end. 
And the particular affection to good cha- 
racters, reverence and moral love of them, 
is natural to all thoſe who have any de- 

ee of real goodneſs in themſelves. This 
will be illuſtrated by the deſcription of a 

rfect character in a creature; and by 
conſidering the manner, in which a good 
man in his preſence would be affected to- 
-wards ſuch a character. 
courſe fee? the affections of love, reve- 
rence, deiire of his approbation, delight 
in the hope or conſciouſneſs of it. And 
ſurely all this is applicable, and may 
be brought up to that Being, who is in- 


finitely more than an adequate object of 


all thoſe affections; whom we are com- 
manded to love with all cur heart, with 
all our foul, and with all our mind. And 


of theſe regards towards Almighty God, 


ſome are more particularly ſuitable ro and 
becoming ſo imperfeR a creature as man, 
in this mortal ftareawe are paſſing through; 
and ſome of them, and perhaps other 
exceſſes of the mind, will be the employ- 
ment and happineſs of good men in a 
ſtate of perfection. | 

This is a general view of what the 


following diſcourſe will contain, Ard it 


He would of 
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is manifeſt the ſubje is a real one: there 
is nothing in it enthuſiaſtical or unrea- 
ſonable. And if it be indeed at all a ſub. 
ject, it is one of the utmoſt importance. 
As mankind have a faculty by which 
they diſcern ſpeculative truth; fo we 
have various affections towards external 
objects. Underſtanding and temper, rea- 
ſon and affection, are as diſtin ideas, as 
reaſon and hunger ; and one would think 
could no more be confounded. It is by 
reaſon that we get the ideas of ſeveral 
objects of our affections: but in theſe 
caſes, reaſon and affection are no more 
the ſame, than fight of a particular ob- 
ject, and the pleaſure or uneaſineſs con- 
ſequent thereupon, are tne ſame. Now, 
as reaſon tends to and reſts in the diſ- 
cernment of truth, the object of it; ſo 
the very nature of affection conſiſts in 
tending towards, and reſting in, its ob- 
jects as an end. We do indeed often 
in common language ſay, that things are 
loved, defired, eſteemed, not for them- 
ſelves, but for ſomewhat further, ſome- 
what out of and beyond them: yet, in 
theſe caſes, whoever will attend, will fee, 
that theſe things are not in reality the ob- 
jects of the affections, z. e. are not loved, 
deſired, eſteemed, but the ſomewhat fur- 
ther and beyond them. If we have no 
affections which reſt in what are called 
their objects, then what is called affection, 
love, defire, hope, in human nature, is 
only an uneaſineſs in being at reſt; an 
unquiet diſpoſition to action, progreſs, 
purſuit, witkout end or meaning. But 
if there be any ſuch thing as delight in 


the company of one perſon, rather than 


of another; whether in the way of 
friendſhip, or mirth and entertainment, 
it is all one, if it be without reſpect to 
fortune, honour, or increaſing our ſtores 
of knowledge, or any thing beyond the 
preſent time; here is an inſtance of an 
affection abſolutely reſting in its object as 
its end, and being gratified, in the ſame 
way as the appetite of hunger is ſatisfied 
with food. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear it aſked, What advan- 
tage a man hath in ſuch a courſe, ſup- 
poſe of ſtudy, particular friendſhips, or 
in any other? nothing, I ſay, is more 
common than to hear ſuch a queſtion put 
in a way which ſuppoſes no gain, ad- 
vantage, or intereit, but as a means to 
ſomewhat further: and if fo, then there 
is no ſach thing at all as wal iptereſt, 

| gain, 
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ain, or advantage. This is the ſame 
abſurdity with reſpect to life, as an infi- 
nite ſeries of effects without a cauſe is in 
ſpeculation. The gain, advantage, or 
intereſt, conſiſts in the delight itſelf, ariſ- 
ing from ſuch a faculty's having its ob- 
ject: neither is there any ſuch thing as 
happineſs or enjoy ment, but what ariſes 
from hence. The pleaſures of hope and 
of reflection are not exceptions : the for- 
mer being only this happineſs anticipated; 
the latter, the ſame happineſs enjoyed 
over again after its time. And even the 
general expectation of future Rappineſs 


can afford ſatisfaction only as it is a 


preſent object to the principle of ſelf- 
love. | 

It was doubtleſs intended, that life 
ſhould be very much a purſuit to the 
groſs of mankind. But this is carried fo 
much further than is reaſonable, that 
what gives immediate ſatisfaction, 1. e. 
our preſent intereſt, is ſcarce conſidered 
as our intereſt at all. It is inventions 
which have only a remote tendency 
towards enjoyment, perhaps but a re- 
mote tendency towards gaining the means 
only of enjoyment, which are chiefly 
ſpoken of as uſeful to the world. And 
though this way of thinking were juſt 
with reſpect to the imperfect ſtate we are 
now in, where we know fo little of ſatiſ- 
faction without ſatiety : yet it muſt be 
guarded againſt, when we are conſider- 
ing the happineſs of a ſtate of perfec- 
tion; which happineſs being enjoyment 
and not hope, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in 
this, that our affections have their objects, 
and reſt in thoſe objects as an end, . e. 
be ſatisfied with them. This will further 
appear in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. 

Of the ſeveral affections, or inward 
ſenſations, which particular objects excite 


in man, there are ſome, the having of, 


which implies the lovę of them, when 
they are reflected upon. This cannot be 
ſaid of all our affections, principles, and 
motives of action. It were ridiculous to 
aſſert, that a man upon reflection hath 
the ſame kind of approbation of the ap- 
petite of hunger, or the paſſion of fear, 
as he hath of good-will to his fellow- 
creatures. To be a juſt, a good, a 
righteous man, plainly carries with it a 
peculiar affection to, or love of juſtice, 
goodneſs, righteouſneſs, when theſe prin- 
Ciples are the objects of contemplation. 
Now if a man approves of, or hath an 


in his neighbour. 
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affection to, any principle in and for it- 
ſelf, incidental things allowed for, it will 
be the ſame whether he views it in his 
own mind or in another; in himſelf, or 


This is the account of 
our approbation of our moral love and 
affection to good characters; which can- 
not but be in thoſe who have any degrees 
of real goodneſs in themſelves, and who 


diſcern and take notice of the ſame prin- 


ciple in others. 

From obſervation of what paſſes within 
ourſelves, our own actions, and the be- 
haviour of others, the mind may carry on 
its reflections as far as it pleaſes; much 
beyond what we experience in ourſelves, 
or diſcern in our fellow- creatures. It 
may go on, and conſider goodneſs as be- 
come an uniform continued principle of 
action, as conducted by reaſon, and form- 
ing a temper and character abſolutely 
good and perfect, which is in a higher 
enſe excellent, and proportionably the 
object of love and approbation. 

Let us then ſuppoſe a creature perfect 
according to his created nature; let his 
form be humane, and his capacities no 
more than equal to thoſe of the chief of 
men: goodneſs ſhall be his proper cha- 
racter; with wiſdom to direct it, and 
power within ſome certain determined 
ſphere of action to exert it: but good- 
neſs muſt be the ſimple actuating prin- 
ciple within him; this being the moral 
quality which is amiable, or the imme- 
diate object of love as diſtinct from other 
affections of approbation. Here then is 
a finite object for our mind to tend to- 
wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: a crea- 
ture, perfect according to his capacity, 
fixt, ſteady, equally unmoved by weak 
pity, or more weak fury and reſentment; 
forming the juſteſt ſcheme of conduct; 
going on undiſturbed in the execution of 


it, through the ſeveral methods of ſeve- 


rity and reward, towards his end, namely, 
the general happineſs of all with whom 
he hath to do, as in itſelf right and va- 
luable. This character, though uniform 
in itſelf, in its principle, yet exerting 
itſelf in different ways, or conſidered in 
different views, may by its appearing 
variety move different affections. Thus, 
the ſeverity of juſtice would not affect us 
in the ſame way, as an act of mercy: 
the ad ventitious qualities of wiſdom and 
power may be conſidered in themſelves: 
and even the ſtrength of mind, vi 

; _ 
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this immoveable goodneſs ſuppoſes, may 
hkewiſe be viewed as an object of con- 
templation, diſtinct from the goodneſs 
itſelf, Superior excellence of any kind, 
as well as ſuperior wiſdom and power, is 
the object of awe and reverence to all 
creatures, whatever their moral charac- 


ter be: but ſo far as creatures of the 


loweſt rank were good, ſo far the view 
of this character, as ſimply good, muſt 
appear amiable to them, be the object of, 
or beget Jove. Further, we ſuppoſe we 
were conſcious, that this ſuperior perſon 
approved of us, that we had nothing 
ſervilely to fear from him; that he was 
really our friend, and kind and good to 
us in particular, as he had occaſionally 
Intercourſe with us: we muſt be other 
creatures than we are, or we could not 
but feel the ſame kind of ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment (whatever would be the de- 


gree of it) from this higher acquaintance . 


and friendſhip, as we feel from common 
ones; the intercourſe being real, and the 
perſons equally preſent, in both caſes, 
We ſhould have a more ardent deſire to 
be approved by his better judgment, and 
a ſatisfaftion in that approbation of the 
ſame ſort with what would be felt in re- 
ſpe& to common perſons, or be wrought 
in us by their preſence. | 

Let us now raiſe the character, and 
ſuppoſe this creature, for we are lili 
going on with the ſuppoſition of a 
creature, our proper guardian and go- 
vernor; that we were in a progreſs of 
being towards ſomewhat further; and 
that his ſcheme of government was too 
vaſt for our capacities to comprehend ; 
remembering ſtill that he is perſectly 
goods, and our friend as well as our go— 
vernor. Wiſdom, power, goodneſs, ac- 
cidentally viewed any where, would in- 
| ſpire reverence, awe, love: and as theſe 
affections would be raiſed in higher or 
lower degrees, in proportion as we had 
decafionally more or leſs intercourſe with 
the creature endued with thoſe qualities 
ſo this further conſideration and know- 
ledge, that he was our proper guardian 
and governor, would much more bring 


theſe objects and qualities home to our 


ſelves; teach us they had a greater reſpect 
to us in particular, that we had an higher 
intereſt in that wiſdom, and power, and 
goodneſs. We ſhould, with joy, grati- 
tude, reverence, love, truſt, and de- 


4 pendance, appropriate the character, as 
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what he had a right in; and make our 
boaſt in ſuch our relation to it. And the 
concluſion of the whole would be, that 
we ſhould refer ourſelves implicitly to 
him, and caſt ourſelves entirely upon 
him. As the whole attention of liſe 
ſhould be to obey his commands; ſo the 
higheſt enjoyment of 'it muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of this character, and 
our relation to it, from a conſciouſneſs of 
his favour and approbation, and from the 
exerciſe of thoſe aff-ions towards him 
which cguld not but be raiſed from his 
preſence. A being who hath theſe at- 
tributes, who ſtands in this relation, and 
15 thus ſenſibly preſent to the mind, muſt 
neceſſarily be the object of theſe affec- 
tions: there is as real a correſpondence 
between them, as between the loweſt ap- 


petite of ſenſe and its object. 


That this Being is not a creature, but 
the Almighty God; that he is of infinite 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, does 
not render him leſs the object of reverence 
and love, than he would be if he had 
thoſe attributes only in a limited degree. 
The Being who made us, and upon 
whom we entirely depend, is the object 
of ſome regards. He hath given us cer- 
tain affections of mind, which correſpond 
to wiſdom, power, goodneſs; 1. e. which 
are raiſed upon view of thoſe qualities, 
If then he be really wiſe, powerful, 
good; he is the natural object of thoſe 
affections, which he hath endued us with, 
and which correſpond to thoſe attributes, 
That he is infinite in power, perfect in 
wiſdom and goodneſs, makes no altera- 
tion, but only that he is the object of 
thoſe aſfections raiſed to the higheſt pitch, 
He is not indeed to be diſcerned by any 
of our ſenſes. I go forward, but he is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him : on the left hand where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold” him: he hideth himſelf 
on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him, 
O that 1 knew where I might find him! 
that I might come even 10 his ſeat! 
(Job, xxii.) But is he then afar off? does 
he not fill heaven and earth with his 
preſence ? The preſence of our fellow- 
creatures affects our ſenſes, and our ſenſes 
give us the knowledge of their preſence ; 
which hath different kinds of influence 
upon us; love, joy, forrow, reſtraint, 
encouragement, reverence, However, 
this influence 1s not immediately from our 


ſenſes, but ſrom that knowledge. 1 
* 
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ſuppoſe a perſon neither to ſee nor hear 
another, nor to know by any of his 
ſenſes, but yet certainly to know, that 
another was with him; this knowledge 
might, and in many caſes would, have 
one or more of the effects before-men- 
tioned. It is therefore not only reaſon- 
able, but alſo natural, to be affected with 
a preſence, though it be not the object of 
our ſenſes: whether it be, or be not, 1s 
merely an accidental circumſtance, which 
needs not come into conſideration : it is 
the certainty that he 1s with us, and we 
with him, which hath the influence, We 
conſider perſons then as preſent, not 
only when they are within the reach of our 
ſenſes, but alſo when we are aſſured by 
any other means that they are within ſuch 
a nearneſs ; nay, if they are not, we can 
recall them to our mind, and be moved 
towards them at preſent : and muſt he, 
who is ſo much more intimately with us, 
that in him we live and move and have 
our being, be thought too diſtant to be the 
object of our affections? We own and 
feel the force of amiable and worthy 
qualities in our fellow-creatures: and can 
we be inſenſible to the contemplation of 
perfect goodneſs? Do we reverence the 
ſhadows of greatneſs here below, are we 
ſolicitous about honour and eſteem and 
the opinion of the world : and ſhall we 
not feel the ſame with reſpect to him, 
' whoſe are wiſdom and power in their 
original, who 7s the God of judgment, by 
whom ations are weighed? Thus love, 
reverence, deſire of eſteem, every facul- 
ty, every affection, tends towards, and 
is emploved about its reſpective object in 
common caſes: and muſt the exerciſe of 
, them be ſuſpended with regard to him 
alone, who is an object, an infinitely 


exalted, faculties; * him, of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom, are all 
things bl g 
As we cannot remove from this earth, 
or change our general buſineſs on it, ſo 
neither can we alter our real nature. 
Therefore no exerciſe of the mind can be 
recommended, but only the exerciſe of 
thoſe faculties you are conſcious of. Re- 
ligion does not demand new affections, 
but only claims the direction of thoſe you 
already have, thoſe affections you daily 
feel; though unhappily confined to ob- 


jects, not altogether unſuitable, but alto- 
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more than adequate object, to our moit. 


„ 
gether unequal to them. We only repre- 
ſent to you the higher, the adequate ob- 
jects of thoſe very faculties and affections. 
Let the man of ambition go on ſtill to 
conſider diſgrace as the greateſt evil; 


hondour, as his chief good. But diſgrace, 


in whoſe eſtimation? honour, in whoſe 
judgment? This is the only queſtion.” 
If thame, and delight in eſteem be ſpoken 
of as real, as any ſettled ground of pain 
or pleaſure ; both theſe muſt be in pro- 
portion to the ſuppoſed wiſdom and 
worth of him, by whom we are con- 
temned or elteemed. Muſt it then be 
thought enthuſiaſtical to ſpeak of a ſen- 
fibility of this ſort, which ſhall have re- 
ſpect to an unerring judgment, to infinite 
wiſdom; when we are aſſured this un- 
erring judgment, this infinite wiſdom 
does obſerve upon our actions: 

It is the ſame with reſpect to the love 
of God in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined 
ſenſe. We only offer and repreſent the 
higheſt object of an affection, ſuppoſed 
already in your mind. Some degree of - 
goodneſs mult be previouſly ſuppoſed : 
this always implies the love of itſelf, an 
afrection to goodneſs: the higheſt, the 
adequate object of this affection, is per- 
tet goodneſs; which therefore we are 
to læve with all cur heart, with all our foul, 
aud awith all our flrexgth. * Muſt we 
ce then, forgetting our own intereſt, as it 
« were go out of ourſelves, and love 
« God for his own ſake?” No more 
forget your own intereſt, no more go out 
of yourſelves than when you prefer one 
place, one proſpect, the converſation of 
one man to that of another. Does not 
every affection neceſſarily imply, that the 
object of it be itſelf loved? If it be not, 
it is not the object of the affection. You 
may and ought if you can, but it is a 
great miſtake to think you can love, or 
fear, or hate any thing, from conſidera- 
tion that ſuch love or fear or hatred may 
be a means of obtaining good or avoid-. 
ing evil. But the queſtion, whether we 
ought to love God for his take or for our 
own, being a mere miſtake in language; 
the real queſtion, which this 15 ia 
for, will, I ſuppoſe, be anſwered by ob- 
ſerving, that the goodneſs of God already 
exerciſed towards us, our preſent de- 
pendance upon him, and our expectation. 
of future benefits, ought, and have a 
natural tendency, to beg ct in us the af- 
| fection 
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fection of gratitude, and greater love to- 
wards him, than the ſame goodneſs ex- 
erciſed towards others: were it only for 


this reaſon, that every affection is moved 


in proportion to the ſenſe we have of the 


object of it; and we cannot but have a 


more lively ſenſe of goodneſs, when ex- 
erciſed towards ourſelves, than when 
exerciſed to others. I added expecta- 
tion of future benefits, becauſe the 
ground of that expectation 1s preſent 
goodneſs. 

Thus Almighty God is the natural ob- 
ject of the ſeveral affections, love, reve- 
rence, fear, deſire of approbation. For 
though he is ſimply one, yet we cannot 
but conſider him in partial and different 
views. He is in himſelf one uniform 
Being, and for ever the ſame without 
variableneſi or ſhadow of turning : but his 
infinite greatneſs, his goodneſs, his wil- 
dom, are different objects to our mind. 
To which is to be added, that from the 
changes in our own characters, together 


with his unchangeableneſs, we cannot but 


conſider ourſelves as more or leſs the ob- 
jects of his approbation, and really be ſo. 
For if he approves what is good, he can- 
not, merely from the unchangeableneſs 
of his nature, approve what is evil. 
Hence muſt ariſe more various movements 
of mind, more different kinds of af- 
fections. And this greater variety alſo is 


Juſt and reaſonable in ſuch creatures as 


we are, though it reſpects a Being ſimply 
one, good and perfect. As ſome of 
theſe affections are moſt particularly ſuit- 
able to ſo imperfe& a creature as man, in 
this mortal ſtate we are paſſing through; 
ſo there may be other exerciſes of mind, 
or ſome of theſe in higher degrees, our 


employment and happineſs in a ſtate of 


perfection. 


SERMON V. 


Cons1ner then our ignorance, the 
imperfection of our nature, our virtue and 
our condition in this world, with reſpect 
to an infinitely good and juſt Being, our 
Creator. and Governor; and you will ſee 
what religious affections of mind are moſt 
particularly ſuitable to this mortal ſtate 
we are paſling through. | 

Though we are not affected with any 
thing ſo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern 
with our ſenſes; and though our nature 
and condition require, that we be much 
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taken up about ſenſible things; yet our 
reaſon convinces us that God is preſent 
with us, and we ſee.and feel the effec; 
of his goodneſs: he is therefore the oh. 
ject of ſome regards. The imperfe&ion 
of our virtue, joined with the conſidera- 
tion of his abſolute rectitude or holineſs, 
will ſcarce permit that perfection of love, 
which entirely caſts out all fear; yet 
goodneſs is the obje& of love to all 
creatures who have any degree of it them. 
ſelves; and conſciouſneſs of a real en. 
deavour to approve ourſelves to him, 
Joined with. the confideration of his good- 
-neſs, as it * excludes ſervile dread 
and horror, ſo it is plainly a reaſonable 
ground for hope of his favour. Neither 
fear, nor hope, nor love then are ex- 
cluded: and one or other of theſe will 
prevail, according to the different views 
we have of God; and ought to prevail, 
according to the changes we find in our 
own character. There is a temper of 
mind made up of, or which follows from 
all three, fear, hope, love; namely, re- 
ſignation to the divine will, which is the 
general temper belonging to this ſtate; 
which ought to be the habitual frame of 
our mind and heart, and to be exerciſed 
at proper ſeaſons more diſtinctly, in acts 
of devotion. 

Reſignation to the will of God is the 
whole of piety : it includes in it all that 
is good, and is a ſource of the mot ſet- 
tled quiet and compoſure of mind. There 
15 the general principle of ſubmiſſion in 
our nature. Man is not fo conſtituted as 
to deſire things, and be uneaſy in the 
want of them, in proportion to their 
known value : many other conſiderations 
come in to determine the degrees of de- 
ſire ; particularly, whether the advantage 
we take a view of, be within the ſphere 
of our rank. Who ever felt uneaſineſs, 
upon obſerving any of the advantages 
brute creatures have over us? And yet 
it is plain they have ſeveral. It is the 
ſame with reſpe& to advantages belong- 
ing to creatures of a ſuperior order. 
Thus, though we ſee a thing to be high- 
ly valuable, yet that jt does not belong 
to our condition of being, is ſufficient to 
ſuſpend our deſires after it, to make us 
reſt ſatisfied without ſuch advantage. 
Now there is juſt the ſame reaſon for 
quiet reſignation in the want of every 
thing equally_ unattainable, and out of 
our reach in particular, though others of 
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ſpecies be poſſeſſed of it. All this 
2 36 n the whole of life; to 
— inconveniencies as well as wants; 
not indeed to the ſenſations of pain and 
ſorrow, but to all the uneaſineſſes of re- 
flection, murmuring, and diſcontent. 
Thus is human nature formed to com- 
pliance, yielding, ſubmiſſion of temper. 
We find the principles of it within us; 
and every one exerciſcs it towards ſome 
objects or other ; f. e. feels it with re- 
ard to ſome perſons, and ſome circum- 
13 Now e this is an excellent foun- 
dation of a reaſonable and 3 re- 
ſignation. Nature teaches and inclines 
us to take up with our lot: the conſidera- 
tion, that the courſe of things 15 un- 
alterable, hath a tendency to quiet the 
mind under it, to beget a ſubmiſſion of 
temper to it. But when we can add, 
that this unalterable courſe 15 appointed 
and continued by infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs ; how abſolute ſhould be our 
ſubmiſſion, how intire our truſt and de- 
ndance ? 
This would reconcile us to our condi- 
tion; prevent all the ſupernumerary 
troubles ariſing from imagination, diſtant 
fears, impatience; all uneaſineſs, except 
that which neceſſarily ariſes from the 
calamities themſelves we may be under. 
How many of our cares ſhould we by this 
means be diſburthened of? Cares not 
properly our own, how apt ſoever they 
may be to intrude upon us, and we to 
admit them; the anxieties of expectation, 
ſolicitude about ſucceſs and diſappoint- 
ment, which in truth are none of our con- 
cern, How open to every gratification 
would that mind be, which was clear of 
theſe incumbrances ? 
Our reſignation to the will of God may 
be ſaid to be perfect, when our will is 
loſt and reſolved up into his; when we 
reſt in his will as our end, as being itſelf 
moſt juſt, and right, and good. And 
where is the impoſſibility of ſuch an af- 
feftion to what is juſt, and right, and 
good, ſuch a loyalty of heart to the Go- 
vernor of the univerſe, as ſhall prevail 
over all finiſter indirect deſires of our 
own ? Neither is this at bottom any thing 
more than faith, and honeſty, and fair- 
neſs of mind; in a more enlarged ſenſe, 
indeed, than thoſe words are commonly 
uſed. And as, in common caſes, fear 


and hope, and other paſſions, are raiſed in 
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us by their reſpective objects: ſo this 
ſubmiſſion of heart, and ſoul, and mind, 
this. religious reſignation, would be as 
naturally produced by our having juſt 
conceptions of Almighty God, and a 
real ſenſe of his bar with us. In 
how low a degree ſoever this temper. 
uſually prevails amongſt men, yet it is a 
temper right in itſelf ; it is what we owe 
to our Creator: it is particularly ſuitable ' 
to our mortal condition, and what we 
ſhould endeavour after for our own ſakes 
in our paſſage through ſuch a world as 
this; where is nothing upon which we 
can reſt or depend ; nothing but what we 
are liable to be deceived and diſappointed 
in. Thus we might acquaint ourſelves 
awith God, and be at peace. This is piety 
and religion in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, con- 
ſidered as an habit of mind : an habitual 
ſenſe of God's preſence with us; being 
affected towards him, as preſent, in the 
manner his-ſuperior nature requires from 
ſuch a creature as man; this is to walk 
with God, 

Little more need be faid of devotion 
or religious worſhip, than that it is this 
temper exerted into act. The nature of 
it conſiſts in the actual exerciſe of thoſe 
affections towards God, which are ſup- 
poſed habitual in good men. He is al- 
ways pony preſent with us : but we are 
ſo much taken up with ſenſible things, 
that Lo, he goeth 7 us, and we fee bim 
not : he paſſeth on alſo, but wwe perceive bim 
not. (Job, ix. 11.) Devotion is retire- 
ment, from the world he has made, to 
him alone: it ig to withdraw from the 
avocations of ſenſe, to employ our atten- 
tion wholly upon him, as upon an object 


actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to 


the influence of the Divine preſence, 
and to give full ſcope to the affections of 
gratitude, love, reverence, truſt, and 
dependance; of which infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, is the natural and 
only adequate object. We may apply 
to the whole of devotion thoſe words of 
the ſon of Sirach, When you glorify the 
Lord, exalt him as much as you can; for 
even yet will be far exceed : and when you 
exalt him, put forth all your ſtrength, and 
be not weary ; for you can never go far 
enough. {Eccluſ. xliv. 30.) Our moſt 
raiſed affections of every kind cannot hut 
fall ſhort and be diſproportionate, when 
an infinite Being 1s the object of them. 
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This is the higheſt exerciſe and em- 


ent of mind, that a creature is 
capable of. As this divine ſervice and 


' worſhip is itſelf abſolutely due to God, 
"fo alſo is it neceſſary in order to a further 


end, to keep alive upon our minds a ſenſe 
of his authority, a ſenſe that in our ordi- 
"nary behaviour amongſt men we act under 
him as our governor and judge. 
Thus you ſee the temper of mind re- 
ſpefting God, which is particularly ſuit- 
able to a ſtate of imperfection ; to crea- 
"tures in a progreſs of being towards ſome- 
what further. 
Suppoſe now this ſomething further 
"attained ;- that we were arrived at it: 
what a perception will it be, to ſee, and 
know, and feel, that our truſt was not 
Vain, our dependance not groundleſs ? 
That the iſſue, event, and conſummation, 
came out ſuch as fully to juſtify and 
anſwer that reſignation? If the obſcure 
view of the divine perfection, which we 
have in this world, ought in juſt conſe- 
quence to beget an entire reſignation ; 
what will this reſignation be exalted into, 
when we Hall ſee face to face, and know 
at wwe are known? If we cannot form any 
diſtin notion of that perfection of the 
love of God, which cafts out all fear ; of 
that enjoyment of him, which will be the 
' happineſs of good men hereafter; the 
' conſideration of our wants and capacities 
of happineſs, and that he will be an ade- 
ee to them, muſt ſerve us in- 
ſtead of ſuch diſtinct conception of the 
particular happineſs itſelf, 

Let us then ſuppoſe a man entirely 
diſengaged from buſineſs and pleaſure, 
fitting down alone and at leiſure, to re- 
fle& upon himſelf and his own condition of 
'being. He would immediately feel that 
he was by no means complete of himſelf, 
but totally inſufficient for his own happi- 
neſs. One may venture to affirm, that 
every man hath felt this, whether he hath 
again reflected upon it or not. It is 
feeling this deficiency, that they are un- 
ſatisſied with themſelves, which makes 
men look out for aſſiſtance from abroad; 
and which has given riſe to various kinds 
of amuſements, altogether needleſs any 
otherwiſe than as they ſerve to fill up the 
7 ſpaces of time, and ſo hinder their 

seling this deficiency, and being uneaſy 


* 


with themſelves. Now, if theſe external 


"things we take up with, were really an 
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adequate ſupply to this deficiency of hy. 


man nature, if by their means our capa. 
cities and defires were all ſatisfied and 
filled up; then it might be truly ſaid, 
that we had found out the proper happi- 
neſs of man; and ſo might fit down ſa. 
tisfied, and be at reſt in the enjoyment of 
it, But if it appears, that the amuſe. 
ments, which men uſually paſs their 
time in, are ſo far from coming up to, 
or anſwering our notions and deſires of, 
happineſs, or good, that they are really 
no more than what they are commonly 
called, ſomewhat to paſs away the time; 
1. e. ſomewhat which ſerves to turn us 
aſide from, and prevent ,our attending to, 
this our internal poverty and want; if 
they ſerve only, or chiefly, to ſuſpend, 
inſtead of ſatisfying, our conceptions and 
deſires of happineſs ; if the want remains, 
and we have found out little more than 
barely the means of making it leſs ſen- 
fible; then are we ſtill to ſeek for ſome- 
what to be an adequate ſupply to it. It 
is plain that there is a eapacity in the na- 
ture of man, which neither riches, nor 
honours, nor ſenſual gratifcations, nor an 

thing in this world, can perfectly fill up, 
or ſatisfy : there is a deeper and more el. 
ſential want, that any of theſe things can 
be the ſupply of. Yet ſurely there is a 
poſſibility of ſomewhat, which may fill 
up all our capacities of happineſs ; ſome- 
what, in which our ſouls may find 
reſt; ſomewhat, which may be to us 
that ſatisfatory good we are inquiring 
after. But it cannot be any thing which 
is valuable, only as it tends to ſome fur- 
ther end. Thoſe therefore who have 
got this world ſo much into their hearts, 
as not to be able to conſider happineſs as 
conſiſting in any thing but property and 
poſſeſſions, which are only valuable as 


the means to ſomewhat elſe, cannot have 


the leaſt glimpſe of the ſubject before us; 
which. is the end, not the means ; the 
thing itſelf, not ſomewhat in order to it. 
But if you can lay aſide that general, 
confuſed, undeterminate notion of hap- 
pineſs, as conſiſting in ſuch poſſeſſions, 
and fix in your thoughts, that it really 
can conſiſt in nothing but in a faculty's 
having its proper object, you will clearly 
ſee, that in the cooleſt way of conſi- 
deration, without either the heat of fan- 


ciful enthuſiaſm, or the warmth of real 


devotion, nothing is more certain, than 
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chat an Infinite Being may himſelf be, if 


of our nature. ö 
ments of life, are from the faculties he 


hath endued us with, and the objects he 
hath made ſuitable to them. He may 
himſelf be to us infinitely more than all 
theſe : he may be to us all that we want. 
As our underſtanding can contemplate 
itſelf, and our affections be exerciſed 
upon themſelves by reflection, fo may 
each be employed in the ſame manner 
upon any other mind: and fince the Su- 
preme Mind, the Author and Cauſe of 
all things, is the higheſt poſſible object 
to himſelf, he may be an adequate ſupply 
to all the faculties of our ſouls ; a ſubject 
to our underſtanding, and an object to 
our affections. 
Conſider then : when we ſhall have 
ut off this mortal body ; when we ſhall 
be diveſted of ſenſual appetites, and thoſe 
poſſeſſions, which are now the means of 
gratification, ſhall be of no avail ; when 
this reſtleſs ſcene. of buſineſs and vain 
pleaſures, which now diverts us from 
ourſelves, ſhall be all over; we, our 
proper ſelf, ſhall ſtill remain: we ſhall 
till continue the ſame creatures we are, 
with wants to be ſupplied, and capacities 
of happineſs. We muſt bave faculties of 
perception, though not ſenſitive ones; 
and pleaſure or uneaſineſs from our per- 
ceptions, as now we have. ; 

There are certain ideas, which we ex- 
preſs by the words, order, harmony, pro- 
portion, beauty, the furtheſt removed 
from any thing ſenſual. Now what is 
there in thoſe intellectual images, forms, 
or ideas, which begets that approbation, 
love, delight, and even .rapture, which 
is ſeen in fome perſons faces upon having 
thoſe: objects preſent to their minds ? 


there are objects, works of nature and of 
art, which all mankind have delight from, 
quite diſtin& . from their affording grati- 
fication to ſenſual appetites; and from 
Quite another view of them, than as be- 
ing for their intereſt and further advan- 
tage. . The faculties from which we are 
capable of theſe pleaſures, and the plea- 
lures themſelves, are- as natural, and as 
much to be accounted for, as any ſenſual 
appetite whatever, and the pleaſure from 
us gratification, Words to be ſure are 


wanting upon this ſubject: to ſay, that 
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he pleaſes, the ſupply to all the capacities 
All the common enjoy- 


« Mere enthuſiaſm !** Be it what it will: 
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every thing of grace and beauty through- 
out the whole of nature, every thing ex- 
cellent and amiable ſhared in differently 
lower degrees by the whole creation, 
meet in the Author and Cauſe of all 
things; this is an inadequate, and per- 
haps improper way of ſpeaking of the 
Divine Nature: but it is manifeſt that 
abſolute rectitude, the perfection of be- 
ing, muſt be in all ſenſes, and in every 
reſpect, the higheſt object to the mind. 
In this world it is only the effęcts of 
wiſdom and power and greatneſs which 
we diſcern; it is not impoſſible, that 
hereafter the qualities themſelves in the 
Supreme Being may be the immediate 
object of contemplation. What amazing 
worders are opened to view by late im- 
provements ! What an object is the uni- 
verie to a creature, if there be a crea- 
ture who can comprehend its ſyſtem ! Bur 
it muſt be an infinitely higher exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, to view the ſcheme of 
it in that mind, which projected it, be- 
fore its foundations were laid. And 
ſurely we have meaning to the words, 
when we ſpeak of going further; and 
viewing, not only this ſyſtem in his 
mind, but the wiſdom and intelligence 
itſelf from whence it proceeded, The 
ſame may be ſaid of power. But ſince 
wiſdom and power are not God, he is a 
wiſe, a powerful Being; the Divine Na- 
ture may therefore be a further obje& to 
the -underſtanding. It is nothing to ob- 
ſerve that our ſenſes give us but an im- 
perfect knowicdge of things: effects 
themſelves, if we knew them thoroughly, 
would give us but imperfe& notions of 
wiſdom and power; much leſs of his 
being, in whom they refide. I am not 
ſpeaking of any fanciful notion of ſeeing 
all things in God; but only repreſenting 
to you, how much an higher object to 
the underſtanding an infinite Being him 
ſelf 1s, than the things which he has 
made: and this is no more than ſaying, 
that the Creator 1s ſuperior to the works 
of his hands. | | 
This may be illuſtrated by a low ex- 
ample. Suppoſe a machine, the fight 
of which would raiſe, and diſcoveries in 
in its contrivance gratify, our curioſity : 
the real delight, in this caſe, would ariſe 
from its being the effect of ſkill and con- 
trivance. This (kill in the mind of the 
artiſicer would be an higher object, if 
Y 2 we 
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we had any ſenſes or ways to diſcern it. 
For, obſerve, the contemplation of that 
principle, faculty, or power, which pro- 

. duced any effect, muſt be an higher ex- 
erciſe of the underſtanding, than the 
contemplation of the effe&.itſelf. The 
cauſe muſt be an higher object to the 
mind than the effect. 

But whoever conſiders diſtinctly what 
the delight of knowledge is, will ſee 
reaſon to be ſatisfied that it cannot be 
the chief good of man : all this, as it 1s 
applicable, ſo it was mentioned with re- 
gard to the attribute of goodneſs. I ſay, 
goodneſs. - Our being and all our enjoy- 
ments are the effects of it: juſt men bear 
its reſemblance : but how little do we 


know of the original, of what it is in 
- itſelf ? 


racers; which, in how low a degree 
ſoever, yet is plainly natural to man, and 
the moſt excellent part of his nature: 
ſuppoſe this improved, as it may be im- 
proved, to any degree whatever, in the 
2 of juſt men made perfect; and then 
uppoſe that they had a real view of that 
righteouſneſs which is an everlaſting right- 
eouſneſs ; of the conformity of the Divine 
Will to the law of truth, in which the 
moral attributes of God conſiſt ; of that 
goodneſs in the Sovereign Mind, which 
gave birth to the univerſe: add, what 
will be true of all good men hereafter, a 
conſciouſneſs of having an intereſt in 
what they are contemplating ; ſuppoſe 
them able to ſay, This God is our God fur 
ever and ever: would they then be any 
longer to ſeek for what was their chief 
happineſs, their final good ? Could the 
utmoſt ſtretch of their capacities look fur- 
ther? Would not infinite perfect good- 
neſs be their very end, the laſt end and 
object of their affections; beyond which 
they could neither have, ,nor defire ; 
beyond which they could not form a wiſh 
or thought ? | 
Conſider wherein that preſence of a 
friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtron 
an effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the mind, 
and entirely ſuſpend all other affections 
and e and which itſelf affords 
the higheſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment. 
He is within reach of the ſenſes. Now, 
as our capacities of perception improve, 
we ſhall have, perhaps by ſome faculty 
entirely new, a perception of God's pre- 
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Recall what was before obſerved 
concerning the affection to moral cha- 


but expreſs a particular determinate hap- 


| ou his preſent wants and diſtant hopes; 


cable to this, than they could be to any 
| | chung 
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ſence with us in à nearer and ſtricter 
way; fince it is certain he is more in. 


timately preſent with us than any thin 


elſe can be. Proof of the exiſtence . 
preſence of any thing is quite different 
from the immediate perception, the con. 
ſciouſneſs of it. What then will be the 
joy of heart, which his preſence, and 
the light of his countenance, who is the 
life of the univerſe, will inſpire good 
men with, when they ſhall have a ſenſa. 
tion, that he is the ſuſtainer of their 
being, that they exiſt 'in him; when 
they ſhall feel his influence to cheer, and 
enliven, and ſupport, their frame, in 2 
manner of which we have now no con- 
nah = er. in a literal ſenſe, 
their ſtrength and their portion for ever. 
When we ſpeak of ings {ſo much 
above our comprehenſion, 2s the em. 
ployment and happineſs of a future ſtate, 
doubtleſs it behoves us to ſpeak with all 
modeſty and diſtruſt of ourſelves. But 
the Scripture repreſents the happineſs of 
that ſtate under the notions of /eeing God, 
feeing him as he is, knowing as abe are 
known, and ſeeing face to face, Theſe 
words are not general or undetermined, 


pineſs. And I will be bold to ſay, that 
nothing can account for, or come up to 
theſe expreſſions, but only this, that God 
himſelf will be an object to our faculties, 
that he himſelf will be our happineſs ; as 
diſtinguiſhed from the enjoyments of the 

reſent ſtate, which ſeem to ariſe, not 
immediately from him, but from the 
_— he has adapted to give us de- 

t. 

To conclude; Let us ſuppoſe a perſon 
tired with care and ſorrow, and the repe- 
tition of vain delights which fill up the 
round of life; ſenſible that every thing 
here below in its beſt eſtate is altogether 
vanity. Suppoſe him-to feel that defi- 
ciency of human nature, before taken 
notice of, and to be convinced that God 
alone was the adequate ſupply to it: 
what could be more applicable to a good 
man, in this ſtate of mind; or better ex- 


9 through this world as a pro- 
greſs towards a ſtate of perfection; than 
the following paſſages in the devotions of 
the royal Prophet? They are plainly in 
an higher and more proper ſenſe appl. 
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in. Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I defire in 
compariſon of thee. My fleſh and my heart 
nileth : but God is the firength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever. Like as 
the hart defireth the water-brooks, ſo longeth 
my foul after thee, O God. My foul is 
' athirſt for God, yea, even for the living 
God : when ſhall I come to appear before 
him ? How excellent is thy loving-kindneſs, 
O Gd! and the children of men ſhall put 
their truſt under the ſhadow of thy wings. 
They ſhall be ſatisfied with the plenteouſne/s 
drink of thy pleaſures, as out of the river. 
For 2 27 is the well of 77 : and in 
thy light ſhall we ſee light. Bleſſed is the 
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thing elſe. I have ſeen an end of all per- 


of thy houſe : and thou ſhalt give them 
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man whom thou chooſeſt, and receiveſt unto 
thee : he ſhall dauell in thy court, and Hall 
be ſatisfied with the pleaſures of thy houſe, 
even of thy holy temple. Bleſſed is the people, 
O Lord, that can rejoice in thee : they ſhall 
walk in the light of thy countenance. Their 
delight ſhall be daily in thy name, and in 
thy righteouſneſs opp they make their boaſt. 

For thou art the glory of their ftrength < 

and in thy loving-kinane/s they ſhall be 

exalted. As for me, I will behold thy pre- 

fence in righteouſneſs : and when I awake 
up after thy likeneſs, 1 ſhall be ſatisfied with 
it. Thou ſhalt ſhew me the path of life; in 
thy preſence is the fulneſs of joy, and at 
thy right hand there is pleaſure for ever- 
mores 
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SERMON I. 
Domeſtic Love and Union recom- 
mended and enforced. 


[Preached in Twickenham chapel, 1741. ] 


PROVERBS, XV. 17. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
Ralled ox, and hatred therewith, 


T is bard to form a true eſtimate of 
| any man's happineſs ; becauſe happi- 
neſs depends moſt upon thoſe things 
which lie moſt out of fight. Thoſe joys, 
like thoſe ſorrows, are moſt real, deep, 
and ſtrong, which run on in a ſilent ſtream 
without making any noiſe : ſuch are the 
Joys, which ariſe from eaſy reflections, 
moderate defires, and calm content, 

We ſee the falſe glare of greatneſs, 
wich ſurrounds ſome men, and are apt 
to gaze at it with a fooliſh face of won- 
der; but we ſee not thoſe miſenes, which 
ſometimes lurk beneath theſe pompous 
appearances. | 

What avails all the pomp and parade 
of life, which appears abroad; if, when 
we ſhift the gaudy flattering ſcene, the 
man is unhappy, where happineſs muſt 
begin, at home ? Whatever ingredients 
of bliſs Providence may have poured into 
his cup, domeſtic misfortunes will render 
the whole, compoſition diſtaſteful. For- 
tune and happineſs are two very diſtinct 
3deas ; however ſome, who have a falſe 
idea of life and a wrongneſs of thinking, 
may confound them,” For 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith, 
That is, it is better to have peace with - 


they really are) to the beſt advantage: 


Sect. V 


out plenty, than plenty without peace: 
that, where there is but a ſlender ſub. 
ſiſtence, yet an uninterrupted interchange 
of mutual endearments, among thoſe of 
the ſame family, imparts a more ſolid 
ſatisfaction, than to fare ſumpruouſly 
every Gay, or to live in great and pom- 
pous buildings, great and noble apart- 


ments, every thing great, but perhaps 
the owners themſelves. 


Thoſe that are curious obſervers of 
mankind, love to conſider them in the 
moſt familiar lights. When men are 
abroad, they chooſe to appear (whatever 


but at home, their minds as well as their 
88 are in a perfect undreſs and diſha- 

ille. The world is the great theatre on 
which they act a part; but behind the 
ſcenes, they may be ſeen in their proper 
perſons without any ſtudied appearances. 
Our domeſtic behaviour is therefore the 


main teſt of our virtue and good na- 
ture. 


In public we may carry a fair outſide; 


our love may be not without diſſimulation, 
nor our hatred without diſguiſe : but at 
home nature left to itſelf ſhews its true 
and genuine face, with an unreſerved 
openneſs ; and all the ſoul ſtands forth to 
view, without any veil thrown over it. 
There we ſee men in all the little and 
minute circumſtances of life ; which how- 
ever they may be overlooked by com- 
mon obſervers, yet give a man of diſ- 
cernment a truer opening into a man's 
real character, than the more glaring and 
important tranſactions of it: becauſe, as 
to theſe, they are more upon their guard: 
they act with more of caution and of an 
art, than of plain ſimple nature. In 


ſhort, our good will or ill breeding is 


5 chief 
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chiefly ſeen abroad, our good or ili nature 
At home. 4 if ; | 

It were to be wiſhed that we had more 
family-pieces preſerved and tranſmitted 
down to us. The good public magiſtrate 
is an example of uſe to few only; but 
the prudent and affectionate father of a 
family 1s of a more general and extenſive 
influence. For my part, I more admire 
Cornelius the. centurion for that ſhort 
ſketch of his character in the Acts of the 
apoſtles, viz. that he was a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his houſe 3 
than if he, had been repreſented as the 
moſt vitorious general, that had enlarged 
the bounds of the Roman empire: for 
we learn from it this uſeful leſſon ; that 
the influence of a pious example, /zke the 
precious. ointment from Aarons head, de- 
ſcends downwards from the head of the 
family, diffuſes itſelf over the main body, 
till it reaches the very ſkirts, the loweſt 
members of it. 7 | 

Our bleſſed Saviour had indeed no 
family to take care of: the whole world 
was his family ; and all mankind, that 
heard and kept his ſayings, were his 
mother, and brethren, and fifters. Vet 
ſome of his laſt thoughts were employed 
upon a ſubject, that will be ſometimes 
riſing uppermoſt in the minds of tender- 
hearted perſons in their laſt moments, 
viz. “ What will become of my poor de- 


er fenceleſs relations? Who will keep them 


<«« unſpotted from the contagion, and pre- 
* ſerve them unhurt from the injuries of 
„ this world, after I am departed out of 
eit?“ At the very inſtant that he ex- 
' preſſed an unexampled love to mankind 
in general by dying for them ; yet he 
exemplified a particular tenderneſs to his 
neareſt relation; When Teſus ſaw his 
Rother, and the diſciple whom he lowed, 
flanding by, be faith unto his mother, No- 
man, beheld thy fon. Then ſaith he to the 
diſciple, Behold thy mother (whom you are 
henceforth to treat and honour as your 
mother). And from that hour that di 
ciple took her unto his own home. | 
The pains that he ſuſtained, the ge- 
nerous concern that he felt for the world, 
could not ſwallow up all his regards of a 
more private nature. As a man, he felt 
the ſenſibility of a ſon, and the ſoft and 
tender workings of nature within him; 
28 à great and a good man, he reſtrained 
them within proper bounds, nor ſuffered 
chem, at that great eriſis, to break out 


. 
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into any inordinate apitations of grief. 
He ſhewed us, that thoſe affections, which 


nature has implanted, may be innocentl 


cheriſhed, till we are about to pay the laſt 
debt to nature; and even, then exert 
themſelves, provided they do not wound 
the peace of the mind, and ſhock the ſoul 
in her laſt moments, when ſhe ſhodld be. 
as much as poſſible rid of all the incum-, 
brances of this world, to take her jour- 
ney, with more eaſe and freedom, to 
another. Ro . 
Theſe examples, as well as my text, | 
point out the reaſonableneſs. and ad- 
vantages of domeſtic love and union, 
which ſhall be the firſt head of my diſ- 
courſe, | wo 
II. I ſhall lay down ſome rules to pre- 
vent diſunion. 5 3 
Firſt, then, I am to ſhew the reaſon- 
ableneſs and advantages of domeſtic 
union. ' W 
Quietneſs under one's own roof, and 
quietneſs in our own conſcience, are two 
ſubſtantial bleſſings, which whoever bar-' 
ters for ſkew and pomp, will find himſelf 
a loſer by the exchange. Abroad, we 
muſt more or leſs find tribulation; yet, 
as long as our home 1s a ſecure and peace- 
ful retreat from all the diſappointments 
and cares which we meet with in that 
great ſcene of vexation the world, we 
may ſtill be tolerably happy: but if that 
which ſhould be our main ſanctuary from 
uneaſineſs, becomes our principal diſ- 
quietude, how great mult our uneaſineſs 
be! There cannot be a greater curſe, 
than to have thoſe of one's own houſehold 
one's greateſt foes ; when we neither can, 
live happily with them, nor muſt think. 
of living apart from them. It was wiſely 
ordained by nature, that whereas, if our 
benevolence ſhould be equally ſtrovg to 
all mankind alike, it would be loſt in a 


multiplicity of objects, and diſtracted in 


its choice; therefore our benevolence 
ſhould be the ſtrongeſt, where there were 
the cloſeſt ties of relation. Our benevo- 


lence is like attraction, “which increaſes 


« as the diſtances diminiſh ; and then 
c operates moſt powerfully, when bodies 
4 make the neareſt approaches to one 
« another.” It is the voice of nature, 
which calls within us, and reaſon ſeconds 
that call, when all other circumſtances 

are equal, to love our near relations better 

than our neighbours, and our neighbours 
than mere ſtrangers. | | 


We 


* 
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We then counteract the deſign of na- 
ture, and conſequently of the Author of 
nature, when we do not endeavour to 
contribute as much as in us lies to their 
eaſe and happineſs, with which our own 
is often eſſentially interwoven. Is it 
1 not ſtrange,” (ſays an ingenious 
writer,) “that ſome ſhould be ſo deli- 
« cate as not to bear a diſagreeable pic- 
« ture in the houſe, and yet force every 
« face they ſee about them, to wear a 
vc gloom of uneaſineſs and diſcontent ??” 
Yet this is no uncommon character. Nay, 
there ſhall often be a certain hynebs, 
coldneſs, and ſullenneſs, in families, where 
there is no material ground of domeſtic 
animoſities : and theſe differences ſhall be 
often the moſt laſting. For when anger 
or uncafineſs immediately vents itſelf in 
words, the malignity of the paſſion is 
ſoan diſcharged ; then it is moſt fatal and 
pernicious, when the wound rankles and 
feſters within, when the mind preys upon 
itſelf, without diſcloſing the ſubject of its 
grievances. | 
The affronts, that are put upon us by 
ftrangers, make but feeble and languid 
impreſſions in compariſon : but thoſe that 
proceed from perſons endeared to us by 


the cloſeſt relation of blood and kindred, 


wound us in the moſt tender and ſenſible 
part. There are two things, that affect 
the heart of every ingenious man moſt 
deeply, viz. good - natured and generous 
offices from thoſe to whom we liave been 
injurious; and an ill-natured and un- 
chriſtian treatment from thoſe to whom 
we have been very kind and affectionate. 
As for the former, we can make a ſhift 
to bear their hatred, becauſe we have 
deſerved it : but we cannot bear their 
love ; it quite confounds and overpowers 
us. And, as to the latter, it is certain, 
we can endure, the utmoſt rancour and 
- chalice of others, much better than the 
leaſt coldneſs and indifference from thoſe 
to whom we have made it our conſtant 
endeavour to pleaſe. Very beautiful in 
this light are the words of the Pſalmiſt: 
For it is not an open enemy that hath done 
me this diſhonour ; for then I could haue 
borne it : neither was it mine adverſary 
that did magnify himſelf againſt me ; for. 
then peradventure I would have hid myſel 
.. frem him. But it was even thou, my com- 
fanion, my guide, and mine own familiar 
Tiend. - | . x 
8 Love is a tender plant, it muſt be kept 
_ 
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great delicacy, it muſt be fenced 
inclement blaſts; or it will fon 
droop its head and die. Indeed in ge- 
neral we ought to be very tender (we can 
ſcarce be too much ſo) as to what may 
affect another: otherwiſe we do we know 
For no man can tell, unleſs 
he could feel for him, how much another 
may ſuffer by any unkind thing we ſay 
or do. An angry word ſhall: give a 
deeper wound to ſome minds, than an 
injurious action ſhall to others, who are 
of matter too hard to make any impreſ. 
ſion at all upon them: and perhaps moſt 
men feel more in the whole of their life, 
from the ſcornful reproofs of the wealthy, 
the deſpitefulneſs of the proud, taunting 
ſarcaſms, and little inftances of ill-will, 
neglect, and contempt, than they do 
from the more folld evils of life. Theſe 
are the little thorns and briers, which 
(though men of a rougher make may 
make their way through them without 
feeling much) extremely incommode per- 
ſons of a more refined turn in their jour. 
ney through life, and make their tra- 
velling irkſome and unpleaſant : though 
they do not diſtreſs them ſo much, as the 
deep waters, that threaten to ſwallow 
them up. 
But the unkindly behaviour of boſom- 
friends and deareſt relations gives the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſations of diſtreſs ; as, 
on the other hand, a grateful humane 
deportment from them gives the fineſt 
and moſt delicate touches of pleaſure. 
Every trifling ſervice, that is an evidence 
and exprefſion of their love, is received 
by us, as if it were a ſubſtantial obliga- 
tion ; and nothing can come from their 
hearts, but what proportionably affects 
ours, | 
To ſee a well-regulated family acting, 

as if they were one body informed by 
one ſou], where if one member ſuffers, all 
the members ſuffer with it; to lee thoſe 
who are embarked together in one bot- 
tom, 'whoſe intereſts .are inſeparably 
united, and therefore whoſe hearts ought 
to be ſo too, dearer to us than any other 
particular objects in this world, and only 
not quite ſo dear as the good of the 
world in general, and our own happineſs 
in the next; acting in concert, adopting 
each other's cares, and making them 
their own, uniting their friendly beams, 
and jointly promoting the common hap- 
Pineſs ; is a beautiful ſcene, and amiable 
f Ever 


alive 5 


* 
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even in the fight of that Being, aue 
maketh men to be of one mind in a houſe. 
How oyful a thing it is for brethren to 
4avell together in unity] To have thoſe 
who ill receive us with an open-hearted 
cheerfulneſs, to whom we can diſcharge 
the fulneſs of the ſoul, to whom we can 
unburthen our cares; and by unburthen- 
ing we leſſen them (for ſorrow, like a 
ſtream, grows weaker, by being divided 
into ſeveral channels): to have thoſe 
with whom we can ſhare our joys (and 
joy like light by communicating grows 

reater, and burns brighter); this, this 
15 a happineſs, which a forlorn individual 
muſt be in a*great meaſure a ſtranger to, 
who ſtands ſingle in life, without any 
| ſupport to lean upon. 

Mut the N vantage of a friendly 
behaviour to domeſtics is, that thereby 
we contract and cultivate that habit of 
benevolence, which is a neceſſary quali- 
fication for everlaſting happineſs. We 
are apt to overlook and diſregard our 


daily behaviour to one another in com- 


y, and the common . occyrrences of 
life, as little and trivial : whereas, though 
they are little in themſelves, they are not 
ſo in their conſequences : they are the 
very foundation upon which we muſt 
build an habit of benevolence. For an 
habit of benevolence muſt be contracted 
and kept alive, as all other habits are, 
by conſtant exerciſe. Now, our daily 
behaviour to our domeſtics gives us an 
occaſion for an uninterrupted exerciſe of 
benevolence; and ſcarce any thing elſe 
does ſo. It is not then enough to ſay, or 
think, we will ſerve our friends and re- 
lations upon any material occaſions ; but, 
as for a conſtant complacency and oblig- 
ingneſs in our common behaviour, to 
imagine, we may be diſpenſed with from 
obſerving it. For theſe acts of ſolid and 
ſubſtantial kindneſs we are ſeldom im- 

Powered to do; they are extraordinary 
_ emergencies, which do not conſtantly 
occur: and a ſettled bent of good-will 
muſt be acquired, not by what is occa- 
tional, not by what ſeldom occurs, but 
by repeated and numerous aQs, by a 
daily and uninterrupted diſcharge of the 
common offices of humanity ; by ſaying 
a thouſand obliging * and by 
doing, if poſſible, more obliging things 
than we ſay . It is not in every body's 
power, becauſe he has not a fortune 
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think) 


anſwerable to it, to form a ſtanding habit 
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of charity by redreſſing the injured, re- 
lieving the diſtreſſed, and cherithing 
men of merit; but it is in every body's 
power to beget in himſelf this lovely 
diſpoſition of mind, by ſtudying to ad- 
juſt his temper to theirs, with whom he 
lives, by complying with their hamours 
as far as he innocently can, by ſoothing 
their diſtreſſes, bearing with their infir- 
mities, and by incommoding himſelf in 
ſome points to. gratify others. On the 
contrary, the indulgence of an occaſional 
fit of ill-humour paves the way to an 
habitually bad remper. And to thoſe 
who think it a ſmall matter, Solon's 
anſwer is a very juſt one: Yes, but 
« cuſtom is a great one.” Did we 
ſeriouſly conſider, that as often as we are 
exerting a ſpirit of needleſs contradiction, 
or venting an ill-natured wit to mortify . 
thoſe about us, we are cheriſhing a prin- 
ciple of il|-will, the very temper of the 
damned; it would, it is to be hoped, put 
ſome ſtop to this practice. But here the 
misfortune lies ; men are more ambitious 
to diſplay the abilities of the head, than 
to cultivate the good qualities of the 
heart: though the latter are in every 
body's power ; the former few haye any 
title to. 

The habitual ſweetneſs of our temper, 
or the habitual badneſs of it, does not 
then depend ſo much upon the great and 
ſurpriſing reverſes of fortune, when the 
ſcene is ſuddenly ſhifted from profperit 
to adveriity, or from adverſity to proſ- 
E as upon our behaviour under 

ttle and minute accidents, which befal us 
every day. | | 

It may be obſerved, that (generally 
ſpeaking) men of a generous education 
have a more refined humanity, paſſions 
more ſoftened and civilized, than thoſe 
in very low life, where rudeneſs, ill- 
manners, and brutality too often pre- 
vail, Mankind in this reſpect (ſome 
reſembles Nebuchadnezzar's 
image; the head whereof was of fine 
ductile gold; but the lower parts of 
ſtubborn clay and inflexible iron. This 
obſervation does not always hold true: 
there being often great humanity and 
good-nature among the common people, 
and great cruelty among thoſe of higher 
rank. But, as far as there is any found - 
ation for this remark, it conſiſts in this, 
that the gentry are obliged by their cha- 
tacter, as ſuch, to ſhew affability and 

| | com- 
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complalſance in their outward deport- 


ment; and theſe outward acts by degrees 


enter into, and refine, their very temper 
and frame of mind; and an obligingneſs 
in their whole behaviour, which, is or 
ought to be their diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic, begets a correſponding ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition within. 

Be that as it will, did we often reflect, 
that to withhold from our domeſtics in 
the ordinary paſſages of life, and our 
daily intercourſe with them, to withhold 
from them common civility, that debt, 
which we muſt be always owing, and 
always paying one another; is to with- 
hold from them, what they have as much 
a right to, as they have to any property 
whatever; that every perſon, whether 
above us, or below us,: has as well- 

unded a claim to good manners from 
the laws of reaſon and religion, as he has 
to his eſtate from the laws of the land : 
and did we act agreeably to ſuch reflec- 
tions, our minds would be inured to hu- 
manity; the virtues of patience, long - 
ſuffering, mutual forbearance, would be 
every day called into action, and ripen 
into habits ; till at laſt we arrived at a 
thorough good temper. From hence we 
may learn, how little reaſon any have to 
complain,” that they have it not in their 
power to do good. Whereas, if we 


would act agreeably to thoſe relations, 


ſome of which we muſt bear to thoſe 
about us, viz. thoſe of parents, children, 
married perſons, ſuperiors, equals, in- 


feriors, friends; there is not a day paſſes 


over our heads, but we might contribute 


ſomething to leſſen the uneaſineſs, or 


promote the happineſs, of thoſe with whom 
we have to do; and by ſtudying to pro- 
mote their happineſs, we mould ourſelves 
into thoſe habits, which are productive 
of our own, both here and hereafter, 
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Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith, 


HAT is, a moderate ſubſiſtence, 
where love is among domeſtics, im- 
parts a more unallayed ſatis faction, than 
; 12 
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difference for all mankind, muſt, one 


of himſelf. 


which they induftriouſly caſt in ſhades, 


* 
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all the high and genteel enjoyments of 
life without that material ingredient of 
happineſs. Senſual pleaſures would be 
very flat and inſipid, unleſs they were 
quickened by a mixture of ſocial, friend. 
ly, and liberal pleaſures, by the thoughts: 
of imparting them to, and Haring them 
with, thoſe whom we love and efteem. It 
is this that takes off or qualifies their 
groſſneſs, and gives them their moſt en- 
dearing charm. One can ſcarce belicye, 
that a rational. man can love himſelf, 
without loving ſomebody beſides himſelf. 
For he could find nothing in himſelf 
worth loving, if he were of that un- 
loving and unlovely temper. He would 
deſpite that little thing the heart, if it 
were entirely ingroſſed by ſelf, without a 
capacity to — hams any other - gueſt, 
however deſerving ; juſt as he would a 
poor narrow cottage which could barely 
accommodate its ſorry owner, but wanted 
room to lodge and entertain a friend. 
He who feels within himſelf a dull in- 


would imagine, have a thorough diſreliſh 


In a former diſcourſe I therefore ſhewed 
the reaſonableneſs and great advantages 
of union, love, and a friendly behaviour 
among domeſtics. And in purſuance of 
this deſign, 

I ſhall now proceed to ſuggeſt ſuch 
confiderations as may beget, preſerve, 
and cultivate, ſuch an union. 

In the firſt place, do not delude your- 
ſelf with any viſionary notions of perfec- 
tion. Conſider men as they really are, 
with all their numerous imperfections; 
and not as you could fondly wiſh them to 
be. The philoſophers have remarked 
what a joyleſs unſightly figure the mate- 
rial world would make, if it were diveſted 
of all its adventitious ornaments, of all 
its lights and colours, which are appear- 
ances only, and not the real properties of 
matter. I am apt to think the moral 
world would make as-unlovely an appear- 
ance, if we could view it in a true light, 
ſtripped of all diſguiſes, and men ſhould 
appear naked and unveiled, juſt what 
they are, with all their imperfections, all 
their little ſiniſter views, and their follies 


expoſed to public view. But God, who 
knows whereof wwe are made, and has 
ordered all things for the beſt, has wiſely 


ordained, that our minds ſhould not be 
| tranſ- 


e 
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another, till we arrive at that place, 
where we ſhall have no paltry thoughts, 
no vain and ſenſeleſs follies, nothing that 
need poorly ſculk, and ſhun the light. 
The generality of men are like the gene- 
rality of books, which we may often be 
obliged to haye recourſe to, and conſult, 
particular occaſions, but will not 
bear ſeveral views and reviews, and to 
be ſcanned over minutely by a critical 
eye: there are few men, as there are 
few books, whom the more we look into, 
the more we ſhall admire ; the more we 
ſtudy them, the more graces and beau- 
ties, which eſcaped us before, we ſhall 
diſcover in them. Even thoſe whom na- 
ture has ſhewn to the world as patterns of 
what it could' produce, have yet ſome 
certain failures that reduce them, in ſome 
things, to the common level. If they 
have ſeveral excellencies to ſhew they 
are great men, they have ſeveral defects 
to ſhew they are but men. It is vain 
to imagine, we may meet with a perſon 
that ſhall pleaſe. us in every thing : but 
this we may do, we may find out ſome- 
thing that will pleaſe us in every perſon, 
A man is not fit-to live in the world, who 
does not ſee ſeveral things, without ſeem- 
ing to ſee them; who does not fee 
through the little by-ends and ſelfiſh 
views which men may have; againſt 
which he muſt uſe all the reality of cau- 
tion and diſtruſt, with as little appear- 
ances of it as poſſible. 

There are not many who can ſtand the 
teſt of a cloſe inſpection. Their virtues 
thine upon us at a diſtance: it is upon a 
nearer approach that we deſcry their fail- 
ings. The diſtant ground, which is 
adorned with variety of flowers, ſeems 
to be all in flower, and to glow with one 
continued and unmixed luſtre; but if 
we were upon the ſpot, we ſhould diſ- 
cover ſeveral weeds interſperſed amidſt 
ſuch a beautiful aſſemblage of colours. 
We may admire upon a ſlender acquaint- 
ance the faint, philoſopher, and hero : 
it is upon a cloſer ſurvey. we always diſ- 
cover ſome tincture of the mere man to 
ſully the brightneſs of theſe exalted cha- 
racters. And familiarity, though it does 
not beget contempt, where there is true 
worth; yet always takes off admiration : 
admiration and wonder, always the pro- 
perty of raw unfurniſhed minds, un- 
acquainted with, and unpractiſed in, the 
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world. Thoſe who look into, and ſee 
through things, find nothing wonderful, 
hut One; — that is he, who is great, 
wonderful, and holy nothing is truly 


marvellous, but what he is, and what he Des 


doth. Nay the follies of men are often 
ſo ſtrongly interwoven with their virtues; 
that we cannot gather up the tares, with- 
out rooting up at the ſame time the 
wheat. ; Fra 
Let us therefore, in the ſecond place, 
learn to make proper allowances, and to 
repreſent their failings with all the ſoften- 
ings of humanity. Thoſe that are con- 
tinually complaining that things run croſs, 
that the world is much worſe than it 
ſhould be, have very great reaſon to 
complain, that there is one individual 
perſon in it much worſe than he ſhould 
be; who cannot bear the accidents of 
life with. tolerable . patience, nor look 
upon mankind with common charity. 
Men are uneaſy in themſelves, and then 
ſhift the blame off from themſelves upon 
the perſons.they converſe with, and the 
times and places they live in. 

Other men's follies and vices are always 
inſupportable to thoſe that are entirely 
devoted to their own. The fuller of im- 
perfections any man is, the leſs able he 
is to bear with the imperfections of his 
fellow-creatures. . True, regular, ſolid 
virtue is not eafily provoked; but when 
provoked, eaſy to be intreated, knows how 
to connive at little follies, and to pardon 
even conſiderable errors: whereas, falſe 
virtue is peeviſn, exceptious, magiſterial, 
hating to be put out of its own way; dif. 
concerted with trifles, and unhinged by 
ſolid misfortunes. 

Bear then with the faults of thoſe about 
you, as you expect they ſhould bear with 
yours; faults, which frail nature cannot 
well guard againſt, and which therefore 
good nature ſhould oveflook; be juſt to 
their merits, charitable to their failings, 
and tender to their misfortunes. - All 
other ornaments fade and decay, and ſor- 
row or age makes beauty conſume away like 
as it were a moth fretting a garment : 
there 1s one only unfading beauty, one 
undecaying ornament, which 1s infinitely. 
more worth than all the reſt, and that is 
the ornament of a/meek and quiet ſpirit. 

Which brings me to obſerve, thirdly, * 

There 1s a particular tenderneſs due'to 


perſons under any recent affliction, not 5 


them, 


only that we may not ſeem to vex 
| whom 


* 


\ 


e 
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 evhom God hath wounded, and perſecute 
them, whom he hath afflied ; but becauſe 
men are more ſuſceptible of reſentment, 
in proportion to the greatneſs of their 
diſtreſs. Men of a mind involved in me- 
lancholy, like objeQs of a dark and black 
colour, are more apt to take fire, than 
any other. Their diſtempered ſouls take 
* umbrage ſometimes, where none is given. 
All this we muſt bear with, and place to 
the account, not of their natural temper, 
out of their adverſity, which imbitters 
eir ſpirit, and diſcolours every object. 
Handle then gently a wounded mind, as 
vou would do a wounded body, with all 
the tenderneſs you can; it will not bear 
too rough a hand. Remember, that a 
' good-natured man cannot give pain, 
without feeling, in ſome meaſure, the 
pain which he gives. Nay, he. cannot 
even ſee a perſon in pain, though he does 
not give it, without feeling, in ſome de- 
gree, What he ſees, As the ancients held 
thoſe places ſacred, that were blaſted with 
lightning; we ought to pay a tender re- 
gard to thoſe perſons who are viſited with 
affliction ; their perſons are in ſome mea- 
ſure ſacred, they claim a kind of re- 
yerence from us, and are to be privileged 
from any ludicrous or inhuman deport- 
ment. The very fight of them ſhould 
rike us with a thoughtfulneſs on the 
changes of fortune in general, and beget 
in us that delicate feeling of their own 
cafe in particular, which we would wiſh 
for, if in the ſame diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances. A general civility is a debt 
to all mankind: but an extraordina 
humanity and a peculiar delicacy of g 
breeding is owing to the diſtreſſed, that 
we may not add to their affſiction by any 
ſeeming neglet. The ſcripture, which 
is very particular in recommending every 
inſtance of fine humanity, gives us to 
underſtand how we are to behave to the 
unfortunape, in the words of Job, chap. 
xvi. 4, 5. 4 alfo could ſpeak as you N 
Jour adere in my ſouls ſtead, I co 
heap up, words againſt you, and ſhake mine 
bead at you: but 1, inſtead of doing this 
if you were afflicted as I am, would 
ſtrengthen you with my mouth, and the 
movyng of my lips ſhould afſuage your grief. 
In the fourth place, be ſure to obſerve 
and practiſe the rules of good manners. 
By good manners I do not. mean an. in- 


ſignificant punctuality, and a frivolous 


nature, I mean an aſſemb 
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exactneſs in the obſervation of little ce. 
remonies; I mean — of an higher 
age of moral 
virtues expreſſed in our outward demean. 
our; a combination of diſcretion, cirx 
cumſpection, and civility, ſubmiſſion to 
our ſuperiors, condeſcenſion to our in. 
feriors, and affability to*all ; more eſpe. 
cially a ſtrict regard to decency in all our 
actions. For the rules of decency are 
the very outworks of reſpect, and when 
they are once broke through, the reſt will 
ſoon be delivered up as an eaſy prey; 
and affection is oftener loſt by little vio. 
lations of the rules of decorum, than 
any ſcandalous and enormous faults. The 
queen of Sheba, it is obſerved, was ſo 
amazed at the t decorum of Solo- 
mon's table, at the order and economy 
of his ſervants, the attendance of his 
miniſters and their apparel, and his cup- 
bearers, that there was no more ſpirit left 
in her. . | | | 
If you have any talent for ſaying keen 
and ſatirical things, be ſuperior to the 
talent you poſſeſs, by ſhewing how little 
ſtreſs you lay upon it, when it comes in 
competition with your good-nature. 
Have no recourſe to low ſtratagems, at 
once to cover, and yet diſcharge your 
little ſpite; which ſome do after the fol- 
lowing manner: To attack men in pub- 
lic, without any provocation, for groſs 
and 1 vices, is what they care not 
to do; becauſe their good - nature would 
be called in queſtion, and their company 
ſhunned : there is a more artful way at 


once to gratify their ill- nature, and to 


avoid the odious imputation of it; which 
is, to dwell upon the indiſcretions and 
unguarded follies of thoſe they: are con- 
verſant with, or to play upon ſubjects 
that _— a very delicate hand to touch 
them ſo as to give the party concerned 
no pain. | | 
nd yet theſe are the ſubjects which 
leave the moſt Jaſting ſting behind. 
For ſuch is the nature of men; they 
had rather be thought vitious, than 
ridiculous. 'They can bear you ſhould 
hate them for their vices : they cannot 
endure you ſhould ridicule them for their 
follies. For you do not place in the 
moſt inſignificant light him, whom 
ou do not look upon as beneath your 
tred : then you muſt exaſperate a man, 
when you ſcorn and make a jeſt of him, 


- 


erm. II. 
28 auen kin not of conſequence enough 
to be hate . | Fw, ; 2 
The province of ridicule is very nar- 
row. Vice is the object of our hatred; 
natural folly of our pity: acquired or 
affected folly is the only object of ridi- 
cule; when not content with what we 
really are, we are ambitious of being 
thought what we are not, or aſpire at 
what we cannot be. We ſhould be out 
of humour with ourſelves, if we thought 
ourſelves infignificant, and of no conſe- 
quence : and can it be wondered at, that 
we are out of humour with others, when 
they give us to underſtand by their be- 
haviour, that we appear ſuch to them? 
Fifthly, Never make any reply to a 
perſon, till his paſſion abates, and the 
ferment ſubſides. For to what end ſhould 
ou expoſtulate with a man in a paſſion ? 
That he may hear reaſon ? But how can 
u expect he can hear reaſon, as long as 
his paſſion has got the better of his rea- 
ſon? How can you expect he ſhould hear 
the voice of that chacmer, whom anger 
has made deaf to all its remonſtrances ? 
Wait but till reaſon reſumes its empire; 
and 'then ſpeak to him, in the ſofter ſea- 
ſons of addreſs, if there be any neceſſity 
for it, if the affair be of ſuch an import- 
ance as to require a fair hearing. Other- 
wiſe, it is a matter of diſcretion to drop 
it entirely, leſt his paſſion ſhould rekindle ; 
for reaſon is often retained on the fide of 
aſſion, and is ſet at work, in our cooler 
ours, to find out ſpecious excuſes for 
what we ſaid or did in the heat and 
warmth of temper. And as you are not 
to reprimand any perſon during the emo- 
tion of his paſſion, ſo neither are you to 
do it during the emotion of your own. 
What the philoſopher ſaid about puniſh- 
ing, you may apply here, and ſay, © I 
would chide you, if I were not angry.“ 
For you will be apt to carry things too 
Far: or if you did not, yet what you ſay 
will have leſs weight, as it will be looked 
upon as the reſult of rage and fury, not 
the product of cool ſedate reaſon. 


Forearm yourſelf with this perſuaſion, 


and keep it preſent upon your mind; that 
whatever any. occaſional fit of the ſpleen 
ſuggeſts, is either wholly or in ſome mea- 
\fure wrong; that what is really bad, it 
exhibits doubly bad, and what is not bad, 
it repreſents ſo: that you no more ſee 
things as they are, in a ſettled melan- 


gholy gloom, than you do in a dazzling fons 
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glare; that it is very blind and undiſtin- 
uiſhing, apt to diſcharge itſelf upon 
Fiend or foe indiſcriminately. We then 
the leaſt ſuſpect ourſelves or our cauſe to 
be wrong, when our paſſions are the 
warmeſt : and yet then we ought to ſuſ- 
peR both the moſt. A anger 4 that 
we are in an error, ariſes in proportion 
to the violence of thoſe paſſions which 
hinder us from diſcerning the truth. But 
an apprehenſion or diſtruſt, that we are 
ſo, leſſens in the ſame proportion. No- 
thing is more common, than to hear 
perſons, who have very material things 
to ſay in their own behalf, injuring them. 
ſelves and their cauſe by mixing trifles 
with them: the reaſon of which 1s, that, 
though they are trifles in themſelves, and 
appear fo to every indifferent perſon ; 
yet the warmth of paſſion in the party _ 
concerned magnifies them into ſubſtan» 
tial injuries. | 
Sixthly, Guard againſt pride, from 
which cometh contention. Perſons of ſenſe and 
virtue will ſeldom differ about things that 
are plainly eſſential to the happineſs of 
the family : the greateſt danger is, that 
yy ſhould diſagree about trifles, where 
each will think they cannot give up the 
point without yielding the other the ſupe- 
riority : and the diſagreement is often the 
ſharpeſt where the difference is the ſmal- 
leſt. Do not imagine that every perſon 
muſt exactly adjuſt their temper to yours 
in every point, ſo as to be your exact 
counterpart. If men recede in ſome par- 
ticulars from their own inclinations to 
comply with thoſe of others, there is ſome 
proſpect that differences may be adjuſted, 
and a good underſtanding kept up ; like 
irregular ſtones that muſt have their 
unevenneſſes filed off, and their rough cor- 
ners ſmoothed, before they can come to- 
ether, and join to make a compact 
boildivg, where there ſhall be harmony 
and ſymmetry of parts. \ There is but 
one Being, whoſe will we ought to ſub- 
mit to entirely and unreſervedly ; and his 
will 1s perfe& unallayed reaſon, without 
the leaſt mixture of caprice or humour. 
Vain is all ſtrife for 8 where 
the only ſtrife ſhould be, whic ſhould 
oblige each other the moſt ; and the only. 
power that ſhould be lodged in any per- 
ſon, ſhould be a greater power of doing 
good. Never ſtrive to gain an abſolute 


way over apy thing, but your own paſ- 
, * | ; Bo 
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| been in the wrong. It is but owning 
what you need not be aſhamed of; that 
ou now have more ſenſe than you 'had 
fore, to ſee your error, more humility 
to acknowledge it, and more grace to 
correct it. as | 
We double the greateſt part of our 
faults, by the excuſes which we make uſe 
of to juſtify them: excuſes, which are a 
kind of patches, when a rent is made; 
far more unſeemly and miſbecoming than 
the rent itſelf. It is a fign a man is ge- 
nerally in the right who has the ingenuity 
to own himſelf ſometimes in the wrong ; 
that he is one of thoſe whoſe fund of re- 
putation is ſo great, he is not afraid of 
unpoveriſhing it, by * or Toling a 
little from it: whereas thoſe whoſe ſtock 
of credit and eſteem is very inconſiderable, 
care not to own any thing at the expence 
of it. Obſerve what fin moſt eaſily be- 
ſets you, whether it be moroſeneſs, pride, 
paſſion, covetouſneſs, &c. and place there 
the ſtrongeſt guard, where yuur nature 
1s weakol Few perſons have more than 
one predominant great vice : nature has 
* guarded them very well in other reſpects; 
| 6 they mult take care to guard them- 
ſelves. Particularly guard againſt any 
Inequality of temper: for no man can 
have a true ſweetneſs of temper without 
ſteadineſs and a ſedate way of thinking : 
they that ſeem to have it, have only, as 
one obſerves, a certain eaſineſs, that quick- 
- Iy turns peeviſh and four. Yet, when our 
affections begin to fall off, and cool gra- 
dually and inſenſibly towards any perſon, 
we are apt to imagine his are abating 
towards us. Juſt as the land ſeems to 
voyagers in a ſhip to be retiring from 
them when they are 'retiring from the 
land. 7 4 
Seventhly, Take care to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a perſon's general ſtandirg ſenti- 
ments of you, when he is perfectly calm 
and undiſturbed ; and his occaſional ſen- 
timents, when ſome croſs accident may 
have ſoured his temper. Conſider what 
he is for a conſtancy towards you; and 
rot what he may be now and then, when 
his ſpirits are ruffled and over-heated. 
Unkindly thoughts of us, which vent 
themſelves in unfriendly expreſſions, may 
be only occaſional viſitants, which tarry 
but'an hour ; whereas tender and endear- 
er may be the conſtant inhabitants 
of his mind. Vou muſt reflect, that there 
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day be witneſſes of their ill qualities, ſuch 


. Sect. v. 


is no ſuch thing as maintaining a friendly 
intercourſe without overlooking things of 
this nature. He who thinks he has dif. 
charged every duty without any failure 
in point of kindneſs and friendlineſs to his 
domeſtics, has forgotten one duty reſped. 
ing himſelf, that of -ſelf-examination, 
For the leaſt reflection upon himſelf will 
ſerve to ſhew, that he has ſometimes ſaid 
things that had better been left unſaid; 
that he has been out of humour, when 
there was not a ſufficient reaſon for his 
being ſo; and has gone too far when 
there was. A wiſe and a good man will 
therefore make proper allowances, and 
think, that, as a generous enemy may ſome- 
times, through a fluſh of good humour, 
ſay an handſome thing in our behalf, and 
deviate into praiſe; ſo a firm friend, 
through a ſurpriſe of i]|-humour, may let 
fall a diſobliging expreſſion. And where- 
as an haſty temper is immediately for pro- 
ceeding to extremities, a prudent man 
goes more leiſurely to work, and ad viſes 
a friend; perhaps he has not ſaid what 
has been reported; and if he have, that 
he ſpeak it no more. And mdeed, with- 
out ſuch a procedure, all friendſhips 
would be precarious ; they would lie at 
the mercy of thoſe who were malicious 
enough to do us an ill office. 

But above all, laſtly, religion is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve domeſtic 
union. For families are but little ſocieties, 
as ſocieties are larger families ; and there- 
fore religion, which is confeſſedly the 
beſt bond and cement of union in ſtates 
and larger communities, is likewiſe fo in 
little domeſtic governments : and family 
prayer is as much a duty in this ſmaller 
ſphere of action, as public worſhip is a na- 
tional concern. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon thoſe who preſide over a fa- 
mily, to impreſs a ſenſe of religion upon 
thoſe who are beneath them : but to do 
that effectually, they themſelves muſt be 
firſt affected with a ſerious and hearty 
ſenſe of it. Their domeſtics will every 


as anger, impatience, &c. It were to 
be wiſhed, therefore, that they would let 
their good qualities, if they have any, 
ſhine forth before them. It muſt be with 
very ill grace they can complain of the diſo- 
bedience of ſervants to them, who let them 
ſee by their whole behaviour, that they 
are regardleſs of their great and common 
maſter, their Maſter which is in * 
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why ſhould they, wham much nobler muſt fall upon a family embroiled, and « 


motives have no influence upon, expect 
that the fear of offending them ſhould re- 
ſtrain their dependents? People may 
complain of the badneſs of ſervants, the 
undutifulneſs of children, and the uni- 
verſal depravation of morals; but ſuch 
complaints come better from any, than 
trom thoſe to whom that depravation is 
in a great meaſure owing by their care- 
lefſnets and unguarded levity of temper, 
to ſay no worſe ; not having the prudence 
to keep their follies to themſelves, but 
ſcattering the infection among their inte- 
riors and attendants. 

Be then ſeriouſly and ſolidly good your- 
ſelf; and others, if they are ſuſceptible 
of it, will learn goodneſs from you ; and 
obey you more out of a principle of love 
than fear. Revere yourſelf, if you 
would have your inferiors revere you ;— 
revere yourſelf—by exemplifying ſuch a 
ſteady and regular practice of every 
branch of virtue, as will command their 
inward homage, the homage of the mind ; 
and then outward marks of reſpect will 
follow of courſe without reluctance or 
conſtraint, Every one will reverence and 
acknowledge that worth, of which you 
ſeem inſenſible; and acknowledge and 
reverence it the more, becauſe you ſeem 
inſenſible of it. We inſenſibly ſlide into 
the manners of thoſe with whom we daily 
converſe and conſtantly lite: we catch 
the flame of virtue from them, by being 
always near to them. For goodneſs does 
not only communicate favours and kind- 
neſſes; it even in ſome meaſure commu- 
nicates itſelf. Juſt as thoſe who have 
been long among the moſt fragrant ob- 
jects, not only are delighted with the 
odour that breathes from them: ſome of 
the very fragrancy cleaves to, and re- 
mains with, them: they become fragrant 
themſelves, by ſtaying long among ob- 
jects that are io. | 
Carry then their minds upwards from 
yourſelt, who are the head of a ſmall fa- 
| mily „to him, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is called. Conſider 
that the joint prayers of a family are as 
neceſſary. to derive a bleſſing upon, or 
avert a calamity from, a family, as pub- 
lic prayers. are to deprecate the judg- 
ments, or conciliate the favour of the 

eity to a nation. So may he, who 
Paketh, men to, be of ene mind in an houſe, 
Preſerve you from all the miſerics that 


* 


houſe divided againſt itjelf ! | 
Thus, when you have tinctured their 
minds and your, own with religion, -you 


will find that the union of ſouls was but 
begun here; it will be perfected above, 


where love and charity never fail. And 
death, which diſſolves the union of ſoul 
and body, cannot diſſolve the inviolable 
union of virtuous hearts joined together 
in pure unſullied friendſhip, Thoſe who 
were lovely and loving in their lives, ſhall 
not be, even by their deaths, divided f 
ever, Separated for a while, they ſhall 
meet again, where there ſhall be no'ſe- 
cond ſeparation, where they ſhall continue 
to be of one heart and of one mind. 


SERMON III. 


How far an Affluence contributes to 


Happineſs conſidered. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, 1741.1 


LUKE, xii. 15. 


A man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he poſſeſſeth. 


1 man's happineſs (for life in this 
place ſignifies happineſs) conſiſted in 
abundance, then a man would be happy 
in proportion to what he has: an aſſer- 


tion, which the compaſs of every man's 


obſervation diſproves. We find ſeveral 
who have no conſiderable advantages, 
either of foftune, or honour, or power, 
contented and eaſy; and ſeveral, who 


poſſeſs them all, yet extremely diſcontent- 


ed and miſerable. This ſhould incline us 
to think, that happineſs is chiefly ſeated 
within; that the mind, as it is well or ill 
diſpoſed, muſt endear the reliſh, or pall 
the flavour of every earthly bleſſing ; that 
we muſt enjoy ourſelves, before we can 
enjoy any thing elle, _ | 

Men miſplace their diſcontent : they 
are well ſatisfied with what they are; 
they are only diſſatisfied with what they 
have. Whereas the very reverſe ought 
generally to take place, and the only de- 
fire which we ought to ſet no bounds to, 
is that of increaſing in goodneſs. A 
ſlender allotment of worldly bleſſings will 
content an eaſy, modeſt, humble frame of 


mind: and no allotment whatever, no 


| affluence 
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affluence how great ſoever, can ſatisfy an 
uneaſy, reſtleſs, fretful temper, ever ſeek- 
ing reſt, and finding none, making to it- 
ſelf diſquietudes, when it meets with none, 
and improving them when it does. 

A rational way of thinking is there- 
fore an eſſential ingredient of happineſs, 


We muſt poſſeſs ourſelves with juſt appre- 


henſions of things: we wind up our ima- 
ginations too high; and things, as they 


are in nature, will never anſwer to the 


y florid ideas which a luxuriant fancy 

s of them. The only expedient 
therefore is to take down our fancy, and 
* it to the truth of things and the 


ſtandard of nature. Unleſs we do this, 


we can never be tolerably eaſy: for our 
uneaſineſs, in the abſence of ſuch things, 
will be proportionable to the good which 
we imagine them to have: but our hap- 
pineſs, in the poſſeſſion of them, will be 
only anſwerable to the good that is really 
in them, The conſequence of which is, 
that the want of them may make us ex- 
uiſitely unhappy ; though the fruition of 
em would be but a ſlender addition to 
our happineſs. Conſult then your reaſon : 
cool unbiaſed reaſon will teach you the 
true intrinſic value of all the gifts of God, 
itfelf the moſt valuable of any. What- 
ever you admire beyond the real propor- 
tion of good that is in it, you will ſoon 
difreliſh as much : but a juſt reaſonable 
value will be as unchanging as reaſon 
itſelf: and time, which wears off the 
ſpecious gilding of each Ay ood, 
brightens and improves the ſterling luſtre 
of real bleſſings. An undiſciplined ima- 
gination may ſuggeſt « O how happy 
« ſhould I be, if I could compaſs ſuch a 
« ſituation in life!“ But if calm reaſon 
might be ſuffered to put in its plea, it 
would anſwer, «<< Why juſt as happy as 
et thoſe that are already in poſſeſſion of 
« jt, and that is, perhaps not at all.“ If 
you place your happineſs in moderating 
Four deſires, you may be happy even 
now: but if you place it in enlarging 
your poſſeſſions, you would not be happy 
even then. For, however ſoon your 
views are terminated in life's low vale; 
yet, as ſoon as you ſtood u higher 
cet pround, our proſpect would be enlarged, 
and the ſcene open upon you. As faſt as 
new ſtreams of wealth flowed in, the 
channel would widen to take in more. 
Very remarkable are the words of 
Solomon: Every man, ſays he, 10 hum 
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God has given riches and wealth, and has 
given him power to eat thereof, to take hit 
fortian, and to rejoice in his labour : thi; i, 
the gift of Ged ; i. e. To enjoy is the gift 
of God, who is the author of every good 


"pit, and the object of every-gratefy| 


entiment. He may give a man the power 
to get wealth, without the art of enjoy. 
ing or becoming it : he may give him the 
materials of happineſs, without giving 
him wiſdom to be, what it only can be, 
the archite& of it : for though fortune 
(a great fortune) may be the reſult of 
undeſigning chance, or. a concurrence of 
lucky incidents; yet happineſs muſt be 
always, more or leſs, the product of de. 
ſign, thought, and reaſon. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that thoſe who are very 
fortunate, are not always very happy. 
We ſee how much a man has, and there. 
fore we, ſome of us, envy him: but we 
ſee not (what is often the caſe) how little 
he enjoys, and therefore we do not pity 
him. And yet we might ſee it too, it we 
did but obſerve him giving perhaps evi- 
dent proofs, that he does not enjoy him- 
ſelf, by his conſtant endeavours to forget 
himſelf in variety of company and diver- 
ſions, ſhifting the ſcene, and hurrying 
from place to place in ſuch a perpetual 
motion of body, that nothing can exceed 


it, but, what it plainly ſhews, the reſtleſ. 


neſs of his ſou! : nothing more irkſome to 
him, than being long at home, except it 
be the entering into a nearer home, his 
own breaſt; Alas! happineſs is not a 
ſhowy ſuperficial thing, that plays, for a 
while, upon the imagination : real hap- 
fader like real ſorrow, lies deep at the 
eart; it is rooted in the ground of the 
heart; otherwiſe it would ſoon wither 
away, becauſe it had no depth. Noiſe, 
hurry, and crouds, as they call off our 
attention, may ſuſpend or diſſipate real 
happineſs or ſorrow ; but cannot give us 
a quick ſenſibility of either. 
Govern then your inclinations and de- 
fires: Keep your heart with all diligence : 


ar out of it are the iſſues of happineſs, as 


well as /zfe; of happineſs, which depends 
more upon the right inward frame and 
diſpoſition of the mind, than upon any 
outward circumſtances of life, be they 
never ſo advantageous. The world may 
talk loudly of, and envy you for your 
3 but aſk your own heart; 
Do you feel it there? If you do, whence 
** that continual fucceſſion of amuſe- 

; a | * ments, 
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„ ments, moſt of which are only ſo many 


“ poor refuges from your own thoughts, 


« and ſomꝭ of which are only certain toils 
«« gilded over with the ſpecious name of 
« diverſions, ' to make them go more 
« glibly down ? If you do not, you are, 
« whatever. your circumſtances may be, 
« but a mere hypocrite in happineſs; you 
« have the bare form and outſide of it, 
« without the power, energy, and inward 
« feeling thereof: your happineſs is 
« theatrical, and you are not the, man 
« behind the ſcenes, whom you per- 
« ſonate upon the ſtage of the world. 
« And indeed it is in happineſs, as in 
« virtue. Thoſe that are ſubſtantially 
« virtuous and happy, are not ambitious 
« of appearing ſuch. They are content 
« with being ſuch, leaving it to others 
« to ſtudy appearances, and to hang out 
« the gaudy fign of happineſs, where 
« jt is not to be found within, genuine 
« and unadulterated. 

Let us ſuppoſe that all earthly bleſſings 
centered in one perſon, ſo that he had 
nothing farther to wiſh in this point ; and 
what would be the conſequence ? Why, 
there is always a certain liſtleſineſs, that 
attends the fulneſs of proſperity ; as there 
is a certain reſtleſſneſs of mind, while our 
circumſtances are neceſſitous. Fierce- 
neſs of defire on the one hand, and a 
nauſeous loathing on the other, lie often 
ſo near the one to the other, that it is but 
the thin partition of a moment, it is but 
an inviſible line, that keeps them aſunder. 
Men are always uneaſy, till their defires 
are compaſſed, and every craving void 
filled up: and the moment that every 
craving void was filled up, and their de- 
' fires compaſled, they would fink into a 
Rat indolence and a deadneſs of ſpirit, 

To examine more fully into this point, 

I. I ſhall firſt range the pleaſures 
under proper heads, and confider how 
much an affluence contributes to the en- 
joyment of each. And from thence, _ 

II. I ſhall, ſecondly, inculcate the 
great duty of contentment. t 

Pleaſure may be reduced to. theſe 
heads: 1ſt, The pleaſures of the ſenſes ; 
2dly, Of the imagmation; 3dly, Of 
honour and eſteem; laſtly, Thoſe of a 
moral and ſpiritual nature. 

I ſhall begin with the pleaſures of the 


ſenſes. The rich man may fare ſumptu- 


cully every day : but to fare ſumptuouſly, 
ud to fare deliciouſly, 


* 


— 
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are widely dif- 


p 1 


ferent. He that feaſts always, in reality 


never feaſts at all: his appetite is palled 
by the repetition of the ſame entertain- 
ments. Whereas hard labour and ex- 
erciſe make their homely but wholeſome 
viands far more reliſhing to the poor, 
than all the high-ſeaſoned delicacies and 
ſumptuous entertainments are to the 
great. The clamorous calls of an hun- 
gry ſtomath are fooner appeaſed, than 
the ſqueamiſhneſs of a vitiated appetite 
removed. The greateſt emperors, who, 
after a long, tedious, and laborious flight 
fram a victorioqs enemy, have taken up 
with an ordinary repaſt, have ingenuouſly 
owned, that a ſimplicity of diet, thus re- 
commended by hunger and labour, has 
ſurpaſſed all the pleaſures they have ever 
before met with from the refined and 
ſtudied elegancies of a well-furniſhed 
table. 

The truth is: The affluent muſt often 
uſe thoſe things, viz. faſting and labour, 
out of choice, which the poor are obliged 
to by neceſſity: they muſt have recourſe 
to abſtinence, which is but voluntary faſt. 
ing, and to exerciſe, which is but volun- 
tary labour; or they will be ſufferers 
upon the whole by their great and un- 
wieldy fortune. They will want that 
cheerfulneſs and even flow of ſpirits, 
which temperance, ſucceſſive induftry, 
and eaſe, beget, ill- exchanged for epicu- 
riſm and ſenſuality. x | 

Health is a temporal bleſſing, which 
muſt give a reliſh-to every other: a 
bleſſing, however, that we never know 


the full value of, till we are deprived of 


it: like objects leſs apparent, when too 
near the eye, it muſt be held off from us, 
to be ſeen, to greater advantage, by us. 
Yet this bleſſing, the foundation of all 
the reſt, is ofteneſt the lot of an honeſt. 
and induſtrious competency. 

The ſame Author, the Author of 
nature and the ſcriptures, has expreſsly 
injoined, that he who will not work or 
employ himſelf, . whether he be rich or 
poor, ſhall not eat. And it is the ſame 
thing, whether the inability ariſes from 
want of food, or want of health and appetite. 

The next pleaſures that fall under con- 
ſideration are, 2dly, thoſe of the imagi- 
nation, viz. order, beauty, regularity. 
And certainly affluence muſt be owned to 
be very inſtrumental in ſupplying us with 
pleaſures of this kind. It can com 
noble buildings, gs apartments, curi- 

ous 
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not. * 
But what good is there to the owners 
thereof, ſaving the beholding of them with 
their eyes ? And what pleaſurè therefore 
hath the owner more than the ſpectator, 
provided their taſte be equal ? The no- 
tion of having a property in theſe things 
exclufive of others may feed the vanity 
of the proprietor, but does not admini- 
ſter any natural pleaſure. For all the 
natural pleaſure reſults from a. ſenſe to 
diſcern, and a taſte to be affected with 
beauty of this kind. Ang as_long as a 
man of moderate fortune keeps the 1dea of 
property from intruding and mixing with 
delights of this nature, he may command 
as much ſatisfaction, as men of over- 
grown eſtates. Nay, he may look upon 
the rich as a kind of benefactors, who 
have ſupplied him with a ſet of pleaſing 
images, and beautified the proſpect all 
around him, by poliſhing the rougher 
draughts of nature with all the additional 
advantages of art. 
have all the oſtentation of life; but he 
has all the real entertainments of it. He 
may reap all the delight, which magni- 
ficent buildings, coſtly furniture, expen- 
five curioſities, and fine dreſs, are by 
nature fitted to yield: and as to any 
further delight which -reſults from pro- 
perty, the pleaſure of the proprietor, to 


whom they are become familiar, depends, 


in a great meaſure, upon the reliſh of the 
ſpectator, who applauds his judicious 
fancy in the choice of his ornaments. 
His happineſs conſiſts in comparing him- 
ſelf with others, whom he imagines leſs 
happy in this reſpect: and for the ſame 

on another's magnificence mult be his 
uneaſineſs, when he compares himſelf 


with thoſe who outſhine him in the 


elegant accommodations of life. Thus 
do men multiply to themſelves cauſes of, 
miſery, by miſplaced. affections and a 
vitiated taſte : and there have been thoſe 
who have diſreliſned all. the ſubſtantial 
enjoyments of life, merely becauſe ano- 
ther has appeared adorned with a redun- 
dancy of coſtly ornaments, which they 
could not purchaſe. Where wanity (eſpe- 
cially the little ſenſeleſs vanity of dreſs) 
is, there is always, its inſeparable atten-- 


dant, wexaticn of ſpirit ſo juſtly has 


Solomon joined them together. An 
_ expenſive. trifle has begot in them an 


undue complacency in themſelves, mixed 
= II _ 58 | 
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ous pictures, ſtatues, gardens, and what 


Other people may 
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with a contempt for others: whereas the 
want of it would have diſconcerted them 
as much as a ſolid misfortune. © So light, 
ſo inſignificant, are the things which 
diſturb or overjoy a mind that calls itſelf 
rational. And they who can laugh at a 
child for being pleaſed with, or crying 
becauſe it cannot have, a feather or a 
gewgaw, betray an Ty childiſh fancy 
in being diſcompoſed for the want of 
mere playthings, of another kind ; for. 
getful of that which is to be /oved above 
gold and precious flones : fond of every 
thing rare and uncommon, except what 
is the moſt valuable rarity of all uncom- 
mon worth, exalted piety and virtue, 
which the influence of their bad example 
tends to make more rare and uncom- 
mon. Every other diſtinction in life 
which may ſet them above the vulgar 
herd, glitters in their eye: this dif- 
tinction only has often no charms for 
them: a diſtinction, however, of infinite- 
Pl more worth than all the reſt, which will 
et them above the reſt of the world, 
when all other diſtinctions are loſt to all 
eternity. Whatever beauty, ſymmetry, 
and- regularity in houſes or gardens an 
affluence may procure ; there is one 
ſymmetry and regularity, which ought 
not to be forgotten, the regularity of 
our lives and manners, the beauty of 
affections well ordered, that harmony 
and order within, without which no order 
or proportion in things external can make 
us happy. | 
The truth is, nature has pointed out 
to us a ſet of delights, eaſy, cheap, and 
ſerene :- but a — imagination 
has ſubſtituted in their room thoſe that 
are difficult of acceſs, and unſatisfactory 
in the poſſeſſion. Nature has made the 
moſt beautiful and pleaſing objects the 
mot common, which ſeveral overlook, 
merely becauſe they are ſo, They love 
to ſtrike into new tracts of pleaſure, 


deſpiſing thoſe in which the bulk of man-. 


kind can walk as themſelves; and are fo 
afraid of falling in with the vulgar taſte, 
that they refine themſelves into one plain- 
ly unnatural. What are all the beauties 
which genius can invent, art exhibit, or 
riches purchaſe, when put in competition 
with the auguſt ſpectacle of the ſun, in 
the vernal ſeaſon ariſing in its full 
ſtrength, gladdening the animal creation, 


brightening every object, itſelf the bright-' 


eſt ; in -compariſon of which all human 


glories, — 


enn 
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glories, like the ftars, 'hide their dimi- 
niſhed heads, or rather like a ſickly lamp, 
when confronted wäth it, have no glory, 
by reaſon of the glory which ExcELLETH? 
Vet how many prefer the dull luxury of 
4 ſoft bed and eaſe, to this delightfal, 
bat, alas ! tod early ſcene ? | 

The next pleaſures are, thirdly, thoſe 
of eſteem and honour. | 

We are apt to conſider men, not as 
they are in themſelves, but as they are 
gilded and ſet off to advantage by their 
fortune: whereas did we view them apart 
from their circumſtances, inſtead of ad- 


miring their greatneſs, we ſhould, ſome- 


times at leaſt, find occaſion to pity their 
littleneſs. It is ſurpriſing to obſerve; 
what a wide diſproportion of reſpe& is 
paid to a man, by rational creatures, ac- 


cording as he has more or leſs of money. 


When the rich man ſpeaketh, faith the 
wiſe ſon of Sirach, every man holdeth his 
tongue, and Io! what he ſayeth, enforced 
with the ſubſtantial eloquence of an 
ample eſtate, 73 extolled to the clouds. But 


if' a poor man ſpeaketh, they are ready to 


Jay, What fellow is this? 

Yet, to balance the account, let it be 
obſerved, that as for men of ſuperior 
ſenſe, they ſee through, and heartily de- 
ſpiſe, all the oſficious complaiſance that 
15 paid to their quality, and not to their 
perſon. No honour, no praiſe, but what 


comes from the heart of the ſpeaker, can 


penetrate to theirs, and raiſe any delicate 
ſenſations of pleaſure there, They laugh 
at all the embarraſſments of greatneſs, 
Which, like robes of ſtate, muſt be worn 
on ſome public occafions, but are always 
heavy, cumbrous, and unwieldy : they 
never enjoy themſelves, unleſs in the 
milder lights of life, when they put them 
off, and are in an undreſs, free, and diſ- 
ene loſing the great man in the 
friend. 

they are ſuperior to the greatneſs which 
they poſſeſs, and can fee into the little- 
nels of it, when unaccompanied with a 
liberal mind and enlarged affections. 
And, as to men of another turn, let it 
be obſerved, that the leaſt neglect, nay 
even the omiflion of a ceremony, ſhall 
extremely diſconcert ſome. who have been 
trained up with high notions of the de- 
ference due to them, and are big with the 
ſentiments of their own dignity. Of this 
we have a pregnant inſtance in Haman. 
For, aſter he bad ſummed up all his 
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wealth, honour, and greatneſs, he con- 


cludes : Yet all this avails me nothing, jo 


long as I fee Mordecai fitting at the gate; 
that is, not riſing to make his court, and 
pay homage to him. This diſreſpect 
and flight put upon him eould counter- 
balance all his pleaſures. To fee another 
put above one, and a diftingion made, 
where we can ſee no difference, however 
trivial and imaginary an ill, yet galls a 
man of high ſpirit more than ſome ſubs 
ſtantial grievances do the meek and hum- 
ble. Thoſe who are deſtitute of true 
greatneſs put one in mind of thoſe animals 
which are diſcerned by the help of glaſ- 
ſes ; little and deſpicable in themſelves, 
they muſt be magnified to appear con- 
ſiderable: their greatneſs may be pro- 
perly ſaid to be extrinſic : for they would 
eſcape the eye of the world, and dwindle 
into nothing, through a natural medium, 
without ſomething foreign and extrinſic 
to them, to aggraudiſe and enlarge them. 
In the affluence of fortune, where 
every humour is indulged, every deſire ' 
ratified without eontrol, there the leaf - 
ä — the leaſt provocation, 
will. diſturb a man: he can ſcarce brook 
any affront, the natural conſequence of 
an uninterrupted e es For 
the more he indulges himſelf in the plea- 
ſurable things of life, the leſs he will 
think of his not deſerving them; and the 
leſs he thinks of his not deſerving them, 
the leſs will be his humility: till ſickneſs, 
pain, and anguiſh (no flatterers they, 
who only ſpeak ſmooth things; they 
ſpeak home to his boſom, and give him a 
eeling conviction of what he is) lower 
his ſwelling ideas, and reduce the exor- 
bitant power of his paſſions. At that in- 
ſtant he feels, how little they avail to eaſe 
an aching heart, to ſhfle the clamours of 
his conſcience, and to ſuſpend, what they 
often haſten, his doom. Art that inſtant 
he will look upon them in that light, 
in which a great man of a neighbouring 
country did ſome extraordinary mark of 
diſtinction and honour ſent him, as he lay 
on his death-bed. © Alas!“ (ſays he, 
looking coldly upon it}, „ this is a 
«© mighty ne thing here in this country: 
« but I am juſt bound for a country, 
« where it will be of no ſervice to me.“ 
Nothing would be more effectual to 
moderate our defires for things of this 
nature, now we are alive mg night = 
ſeriouſly. tg reflect. in what light they 
. 22 7 5: win 
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will appear to us, juſt: at the article of 
death. No one can be more miſerable 
than the man of the world, who ſeldom 
thought of any thing beyond it, when he 
is not to continue any longer in it. Then 
ſuch ſentiments as theſe, juſt at all times, 
will be almoſt unavoidable to him at this 
dread juncture. Alas! that mere 
& trifles in compariſon of what is imme- 
« diately to follow, mere ſhadows of the 
4 or things to come hereafter, ſhould 
« ſo far engage my thoughts, as to make 
& that glory, which is of an exceeding and 
te eternal weight in itſelf, have little or 
6 no weight at all with me.“ 
The laſt pleaſures I propoſed to con- 
ſider are thoſe of a moral and ſpiritual 
nature. 0 | 

' Theſe are indeed the moſt ſolid ſatiſ- 
factions. And he is not poſſeſſed of true 
wiſdom and virtue, who does got look 
upon every thing elſe' as beneath them. 
Yet theſe pleaſures lie open to men of 
every condition in life. It is true, a be- 
nevolent man an low circumſtances can- 
not be as beneficial to the world, as he 
would be, if he adorned a higher ſtation. 
But though it might. be better for the 
world that he had an ample ſphere of 
action; yet it will be the ſame thing to 
him at the laſt final adjuſtment of rewards 
and puniſhments. For he who has (the 
only thing in his power) an hearty incli- 
nation to do more good, ſhall not loſe his 
' reward for want of (what was not in his 
power) an opportunity to expreſs that 
good-will by his actions. | 
Our virtue is at leaſt as much en- 
dangered by opulence, which adminiſters 
numberleſs incentives to luxury, and 
temptations to inſolence, as it is by po- 
verty. Nay, ſome who before ſeemed 
to want nothing but an ample fortune, as 
ſoon as they have acquired that, have 
from that time wanted almoſt every 
thing elſe to make them valuable. The 
heat and warmth of proſperity has called 
forth thoſe vices, which lay dormant 
before under the rigour of paverty. 
What numbers have ſhortened their days 
by abandoning themſelves to all the un- 
manly pleaſures of a diſſolu: life; who, 

if they had not been born to an affluent 
independent ſtate, might have made a 
diſtinguiſhed figure in the world ? If they 
had not had a fortune to ſupport their 
follies, and keep pace with their lewd 
deſires, they might have thought it ne- 
12 ' | 
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ceſſary to lay in a ſtock of moral and in. 
tellectual endowments. No wonder ſome 
annex the idea of valuableneſs and worth 
to riches, and of deſpicableneſs and con. 
tempt to poverty: they are in the right 
to value themſelves upon, what is the 
only valuable thing they have, their great 
wealth. 4 

After all, I am far from denying, that 
riches give us larger opportunities of 
doing good: that ſeveral make this uſe 
of them, and improve their own, by en. 
larging the common ſtock of happineſ ; 
their religion, like the altar, that ſand. 
hed the gold, ſtamping a value upon, and 
dignifying their fortune. That their 
228 is not like that of old Gothic 

uildings, an irregular, encumbered mag. 
niſicence, where there is nothing eaſy, 
unaffected, and natural; but every thing 
ſhews a ſtiff awkward ftate, and an oſten- 
tatious pride: no, it reſembles the build. 
ings of ancient taſte, where all things were 
{mple, juſt, and conformable to truth, 
and therefore beautiful and great; where 
that which was ornamental, was alſo com- 
modious and uſeful. But this I afiirm, 
that unleſs we guard againſt criminal ex- 
ceſies, riches will, as the apoſtle expreſſes 
it, bring us into a ſuare, and into man 
huriful and fooliſh luſts, and ſuch as drown 
men in perdition. 

The leaſt glance of refleion may 
ſerve to ſhew, that happineſs, in a great 
meaſure, conſiſts in ſubduing cach fierce, 
turbulent, and exorbitant paſſion ; which 
they are not the moſt likely to do, who 
have the means in their hands, of gratify- 
ing every one of them : not to mention, 
that to ſet one's heart upon the blandiſh- 
ments of life, (which is too often the caſe 
of thoſe . whoſe fortune can command 
them,) is to give the terrors of death a 
much keener edge. 

But this brings me to my 

II. Second general head; which is to 
inculcate the great duty of contentment. 
The firſt reaſon ſor which is, That 
happineſs is more equally dealt, than we, 
in our melancholy hours, are apt to 
imagine. This is certain ; that one part 
of the world are tolerably eafy, under ſuck 
circumſtances as would be inſupportable 
to the other. And ſome have made it a 
queſtion, whether riches do not create 
more wants than they ſatisfy. For none 
ſeem to-be more contented, than thoſe 
that are entirely unacquainted with the 

delicacies 
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delicacies of life. Thus there is even 
here, in many caſes, though not in all, 
that regular adjuſtment of inequalities; 
that he that has gathered much of the 
materials of happineſs, Soul have nothing 
er; and he that has gathered little, 
ſhould have no lack. If the poor envy 
the rich, as exempt from that drudgery 
to which they are ſubject; the rich may 
ſometimes, with more juſtice, envy the 
induſtrious and temperate poor: becauſe 
that very drudgery prevents that idle 
ſwarm of reſtleſs thoughts, that ſpleen, 
diſtaſte, and want of health, which high 
enjoyment of life, luxury, and inaction, 
ſometimes breed in them. The labour 
of the body ing roſſes the attention of the 
mind, which otherwiſe muſeth upon 
many things; and therefore hinders them 
from dwelling upon, amd conſequently 
heightening, real misfortunes, or from 
forming to themſelves imaginary griev- 
ances. Thus it procures them peace of 
mind, as well as health of body. And 
happineſs, as far as attainable here below, 
conſiſts in peace of mind, health of 
« body, and competency of fortune.“ 
Nay they bid as fair for a competency, 
as the rich themſelves, if not fairer. For 
their labour, to which they are conſtant- 
ly inured, takes up their thoughts, and 
hinders them from ſtraggling abroad, 
from making idle excurſions, and creat- 
ing fantaſtic wants; wants, which nature 
never deſigned. Now, theſe imaginary 
wants are often more vexatious to the 
opulent, than real wants are to the poor. 
For real and natural wants are ſoon ſap- 


whereas tae wants of an irregular roving 
imagination are endleſs. Hence the 
opulent are ſometimes very unhappy ; as 
they are at leiſure to frame a thouſand 
chimerical defires. And accordingly they 
often connect the ideas of grandeur, re- 
tinue, coſtly eating and drinking, ſump- 

tuous villas, ſtatues, paintings, with the 
idea of happineſs : ideas, between which 
there is no natural connection; ſince 
many are happy without them, and 
ſeveral miſerable with them: ideas, 
which fooliſh man has put together; but 
which nature and the wiſe Author of 
nature ever intended to keep aſunder. 
hey very ingeniouſly have contrived an 


Apt as inexhauſtible a fund of wealth to 
ply them. If they are ſupplied, it is 
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' plied, a very little ſufficing nature: 


inexhauſtible number of wants, which re- 
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but vanity, and contributes very little 
to. their real enjoyments : as ſoon as 
the gloſs of novelty is worn off, they 
become taſteleſs and infipid. - If they 
are not ſupplied, it is a vexation of 
ſpirit, and a perpetual ſource of un- 
eaſmeſs. They have very often ſo 
Joined and rivetted together the ideas of 
grandeur and happineſs, that they cannot 
retrench their pomp and equipage, even 
when their fortune is conſiderably im- 
paired. They muſt, through an ambi- 
tious poverty, maintain the ſhew, when 
the ſubſtance is gone. Their joys are 
pompous and viſible, but falſe and fan- 
taſlic ; their cares ſecret and concealed, 
but real and ſolid. Riches, by making 
pleaſures familiar to them, flatten their 
reliſh for them, but give a keener edge 
to every pain which they muſt feel as well 
as other men: they dull their enjoy- 
ments, but point and quicken the ſenſe 
of anguiſh and affronts. 755 

To proceed to other inſtances, where 
happineſs is not ſo unequally diſpenſed 
as we may be inclined to think: If the 
proſperous villain looks down with con- 
tempt upon the virtuous ſufferer ; the 
virtuous ſufferer, in his turn, may pi 
the profperous villain. For he finds within 
himſelf that genuine feeling of real worth, 
that delightful ſelf-· conſciouſneſs of virtue, 
which whoever fincerely feels, can never 
be at the loweſt ebb of fortune, in the 
moſt complicated diſtreſs, entirely miſera- 
ble. He can reliſh his very being; he 
finds all right at home in his own breaſt ; 
his ſelf, his nature, is agreeable; and 
God, the author of naturcy is his friend. 
But the proſperous villain, whenever he 
has any intervals (as he muſt have in- 
tervals) for ſerious reflection, muſt meet 
a diſtempered and wounded ſpirit within 
him; he muſt feel a ſelf-abhorrence, a 
ſelf-loathing, a total diſreliſh of himſelf ; 
3 a greater, but certainly a more 

aſting, torment, than any he can inflict, 
He that, out of a principle of malicious 
wickedneſs, does ill, muſt be conſcious he 
deſerves ill: and he that is conſcious he 
deſerves ill, muſt expect to meet with 
his deſerts from that Being, who vill 
render to every man according to his deed, .— 
But further, | NN 

If men of a fine imagination think 
themſelves happy, that their lively ſenſe 
and abilities let them into ſeveral plea- 
fures that the vulgar are ſtrangers to; 
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want of delicacy ſecures them from 'nu- 
merous diſtaſtes and diſguſts, which too 
elegant a taſte expoſes others to. If 
there are numberleſs refined delights, 
which, like the delicate ftrokes in paint- 
ing, are too ſubtle, exquiſite, and fine to 
affect men of groſſer apprehenſions; there 
are too numberleſs tender ſolicitudes and 
ſoft diſtreſſes, of which they have little or 
no notion: ſo that the account is exactly 
balanced; a quicker ſenſibility of pain 
and grief bearing a juſt proportion, in 
men of finer ſpirits, to that of joy and 
happineſs. If the learned value them- 
ſelves = their ſuperiority of know- 
ledge, the unlearned are as content, and 
ſometimes more ſecure, in that ignorance, 
which as much contributes to the repoſe 
of the mind, as darkneſs does to that of 
the body. They travel on in the plain 
high-road of common ſenſe ; whereas 
ſpeculative adventurers, by ſtriking out 
into new and unbeaten tracks, bewilder 
themſelves and their followers. 

Single out whom you pleaſe z yet there 
are very few, whom we would exchange 
conditions with, ail cireumſtances confi- 
dered, in every particular. Such an 
one you take to be, in general, very 
happy : but, if you deſcend to particu- 
lars, and take into the account, it may 

„ his age, or his health, or his perſon, 
or his abilities, or his temper, or his be- 
haviour; you would rather continue as 
you are, than make a thorough exchange. 
Some few there may be, who could wiſh 
they were not only almoſt, but altoge- 
ther ſuch, as ſome of diſtinguiſhed virtue 
are: but generally ſpeaking, whatever 
ſeeming inequalities there may be, yet 


= 


they are adjuſted either by the real ſatiſ- 


fagion, which virtue gives, or by the 
falſe pleaſures which conceitedneſs and 
vanity afford its votaries, 3 
Indeed, it is impoſſible, whatever we 
may fancy, we ſhould wiih ourſelves to 
be any other perſon than what we 
really are. For it is too plain to ad- 
mit of a diſpute, that a man, in the 
exchange, propoſes ſome advantage to 
himſelf ; but what part of a man's ſelf 
could be better, if his whole ſelf was 
changed? | 55 
Sccondly, the cauſe why men general- 
ly repine at misfortunes, is the very 
reaſon why they ought to be thankful, 
For the cauſe why we are ſo much dif. 


are equally happy, that their 


nary misfortunes, that four our temper. 


be, when, if we have retained our virtue 
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contented, is A. uncommoneſs of our 
misfortunes. If we were inured to griev- 
ances, if we were acquainted with grief, 
like veterans, that have already received 
many ſcars, we ſhould bear up, with un- 
daunted courage, againſt any new af.. 
ſaults: but being unaccuſtomed to hard. 
ſhip, being not trained up in the ſchool 
of diſcipline and ſeverity, the leaſt diſaſter 
unhinges our minds: juſt as the leaſt 
cold or inclemency of the air affects thoſe 
who have been bred up with over-much 
delicacy- and tenderneſs. A thouſand, 
bleſſings, which we have enjoyed, paſs, 
unregarded, merely becauſe they are 
become familiar and common to us. One 
affliction, merely becauſe it is uncommon, 
leaves deep traces behind it. Whereas 
the chief ſenſibility or reſentment, that it 
ought to raiſe in us, 1s that of gratitude 
to God, for ſending thoſe chaſtiſements 
ſo rarely. Thus, what is the cauſe of 
our murmuring, is in reality a juſt 
ground of thankſgiving. . 

I may farther obſerve, that we lie 
under a miſtake, if we imagine, they 
are the great, weighty, and extraordi- 


For theſe too rarely befall the generality 
of mankind to beget in them an habit of 
fretfulneſs. They are the little croſs in- 
cidents of life, ſome trivial neglect, that 

is ſhewn to us, ſome expreſſion dropped 
in converſation that ſeems to reflect upon 
us, in ſhort, any untowardly affair, that 
in the leaſt croſſes our inclinations, and 
does not exactly tally with our deſigns, 
which by degrees entirely imbitter the 
mind, and produce an habitual peeviſh« | 
neſs and acrimony of ſpirit. And for the 
truth of this refle&tion I appeal to the 
breaſts of thoſe who have the unhappi- 
neſs to labour under this diſtemper. For 
theſe are things which do or may befall 
us every day; and therefore we mult 
every day guard againſt any ill conle- 
quences they may have upon our temper, 
if we would preſerve a perfect harmony 
within. . 

Another motive for contentment 15, 
that the time is coming, and muſt ſhortly 


and integrity, it will ſignify little or 
nothing what elſe we have loſt; but, if 
we have loſt that, it will ſignify little or 
nothing what elſe we have acquired or 
retained. However rugged and uneaven 


the ways may be, yet it is ſome * 
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that, as one ® expreſſes it, they lead to will be the gift of God, aad therefore. 
our Father's houſe, where we ſhall want | 


nothing. | ; 
The 4th reaſon for contentment is, 
that; could we ſee through the whole 
contexture of things, we ſhould find, we 
have as much reaſon to thank God, for 
what he hath withholden from us, as for 
what he hath granted to us. We ſhould 
leave it to him alone to diſpenſe his 
bleſſings, as he pleaſes, who alone knows 
what will prove a bleſſing to us, in the 
final iſſue of things. The Deity may 
adminiſter not what 1s palatable, bur 
what 4s ſalutary to us, who have no health 
in us: and the longings of a diſtempered 


feveriſh ſoul are no more to be gratified, 


than the longings of a ſick feveriſh body, 
without increaſing our diſtemper, en- 


dangering our welfare, and making that 


which might have been cured, a /c4ne/5 
unto death, God's great will be done 
without reſerve: for if ours were done 
without reſerve, and each exorbitant wiſh 
gratified, there would need nothing elſe 
to make' us completely miſerable. We 
often owe our happineſs to this, that it 
is not in our power to make ourlelyes 
unhappy, which we ſeldom fail of doing, 
when it is. The ſevereſt curſe that God 
inflicted upon the Iſraelites was—what ? 
When he curbed and laid a reſtraint 
upon their inclinations? No: it was 
when he gave them up unto heir beart*s 
defire, and let them follow their own 
imaginations. We pray for honours :' but 
God may with-hold us from honours, be- 
cauſe he would not expoſe us to infamy ; 
becauſe he knows, whether thoſe virtues, 
which flouriſhed in the ſhade, might not 
wither away in the ſunſhine. This God 
alone knows : what falls within the com- 
paſs of our knowledge to abate our fond- 


neſs for honour, is, that unleſs a man is 


born to greatneſs, he ſeldom can be- 
come great, without being little firſt, I 
mean 
neſſes and baſeneſſes, which a generous 
nature diſdains. , To purchaſe honours, 
he muſt part with that uncomplying vir- 
tue and integrity, for which all the honours 
in the world, the world itſelf cannot give 
him an equivalent. Honour and advance- 
ment here, are often, like death, the 
wages of ſin; in the next world, they 


* Archbiſhop Tillotſon in his letter to Mr. 
Hunt, See his Lite. ” 8 5 ä 
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muſt. ſtoop to a thouſand little- 


the reward of virtue. Whatever great- 
neſs is founded upon any other baſis, is 
not the greatneſs of a regular well- pro- 
portioned man; it is the greatneſs of a 
monſter, where there is no grace, no 


comelineſs that we ſhovld defire it; but 
every thing is miſhapen, ſhocking, and 


deformed. 

We pray for riches. But God alone 
knows, whether riches would not beget 
in us an undue opinion of ourſelves, and 
lay us open to the impreſſions of flattery 
from ſervile dependents, that would prac- 
tiſe upon our weakneſs ; whether a con- 
tinued ſucceſſion of gaity, pomp, and 
pleaſure, might not dazzle the mind, and 
divert, it from attending to the one thing 
ncedful, the purſuit of eternal happineſs 
by the practice of piety and virtue; till 
we became, like the ſoil, from whence 
our riches were firſt dug out, unfruitful 
and barren, Add to this, that the ſame 
wealth, which fits eaſy upon perſons bred 


up in high life, would be an awkward . 
incumbrauce to men exalted on a ſudden 
So much reaſon 


from a low condition. 
is there for that prayer of the philoſo- 
pher : “ O God, avert from us what- 


«« ever is evil, though we do pray for it; 


« and grant us whatever is good, though. 
« we do not pray for it.“ Or in the 
comprehenſive words of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, Deliver us from evil; from evil in 
general, without ſpecifying or particu- 
larizing what is evil; but leaving it to. 
him, whoſe unerring wiſdom can only 


determine in moſt caſes, what is evil for. 


us; and whoſe unbounded, goodneſs will 

rant whatever is good to us, upon our 
ſerious, conſtant, and affectionate prayers, 
to him. We ſhould avoid all particularities 
in prayer. We may pray indeed for 
ſpiritual bleſſings and eternal happineſs 
without reſerve. But we ought to pray 
for temporal bleſſings under certain re- 
ſtrictions, for juſt as much fortune and; 
health, as is convenient for us, upon the 
whole of things; ſubmitting ourſelves 


wholly to his holy will and pleaſure, - who, 


loveth us as a father doth his own chil- 
dren, and can provide for us infinitely. 
better; whoſe goodneſs is as extenſive as 


his creation, and endlefs as his duration. 


Here our miſtake lies. - We ſuppoſe 


that happineſs conſiſts in indulging each 
gay and florid fancy, each fond and effe.. 
that 


minate deſire, each dear conceit 


„„ riſes 


Ag 
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. Fiſes uppermoſt in our minds, when our 
fpirits run high : and if this were true, it 
would follow undoubtedly, that an afflu- 
ence was neceſſary to happineſs. But 
God, who ſees not as we ſee, knows 
that bappineſs is produced by correcking 
our vain imaginations, by diſciplining our 
daſſions, and by bringing us to a juft 
enſe of himſelf, of ourſelves, and eve 
thing elſe, that concerns us. And let us 
co-operate with the Deity : let us look 
into our own hearts. Are there no 
« clamorous paſſions there; ſuch as luſt, 
c vanity, envy, covetouſneſs, rage, which 
*« like ſo many wayward children, the 
% more they are indulged, the more 
* headſtrong and refractory they grow, 
« diſtracting the parent's breaſt that 
„ bred and cheriſhed them? If there 
% are, we may depend upon it, this 
& world cannot make us happy; for 
4% Heaven itſelf cannot make that man 
&« happy, who has theſe ſources of 
« wretchedneſs within him.“ 
You muſt form a true reliſh of life, 
juſt as you would do of painting: You 
muſt not ſuffer your eye to be captivated 
by gay gloſſy colourings, by gaudy and 
_ ambitious ornaments, however they may 
ſtrike and dazzle you for a while. You 
muſt dwell apon the more auſtere and 
manly graces, which never pleaſe upon 
a tranfient view, but when they have 
orice pleaſed you, pleaſe you for ever 
after. 'The allurements of ſenſual plea- 

ſure are very ſtriking, they catch the 

heedleſs and injudicious ; but the beauty 
© Of holineſs does not, at the firſt glance, 
invite the eye: it hath ſomething ſevere 
in it; and you muſt dwell upon it, and 
eonſider it thoroughly, to be enamoured 
of thoſe graces, which depend not on 
changeable fancy, but are founded on 
truth and a juſtneſs of thinking; graces 
which will never pleaſe you while you 
are thoughtleſs, nor be diſreliſned by you, 
till you become ſo. However wiſely and 
mduftrionſly you may purſue wealth, 
honour, or power, you can never be ſe- 
eure againſt a diſappointment. There is 
one purſuit, in which you can meet with 
no 1 and that is the pur- 
fait virtue: fince every honeſt and 

ſpirited endeavour after virtue, is virtue 
in ſome degree; which, if we do not 

flacken our endeavours, will lead on to 

a greater; till our goodneſs fines more 
and more unto a perſect d xp. 
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SERMON IV. 


The Caſe of Diverſions ſtated, and 
the Neceſſity of an early Applica- 
tion to Wiſdom ſhe wn. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, 
March 2y 1739-40. 


PROVERBS, xviii. 1. 


Through defire, a man having ſeparated himſelf, 
ſeeketh and intermeddleth with wiſdom, 


Durr and inſipid 1s every perform. 
ance, where inclination bears no 
part; but a ſtrong deſire to do our duty 
overcomes the- diſſiculties that lie in the 
way to the doing of it, and the very 
labcur of love is a pleaſure, The heart 
will ſet every engine at work, when it is 
thoroughly engaged on the ſide of know- 
No ſocial diverſion, no pleaſure, 
will interrupt its purſuits ; becauſe then 
it will be its greateſt pleaſure to e and 
inlermedale avith wiſdom. | 
A total ſeparation, however, from ſo- 
ciety, and the pleaſures thereof, cannot 
be the meaning of my author, becauſe 
that is contrary to the main tenor of the 
book of Proverbs; and, beſides, it is ob- 
vious to obſerve, that any one man's ſenſe, 
however excellent, unleſs it mixes in ſo- 
ciety, with that of others, always dege- 
nerates into ſingularity and caprice. 
: In the following diſcourſe I ſhall there 
ore, | 
I. Attempt to ſhew how far ſocial di- 
verſions are allowable. 
II. Point out the neceſſity of an early 


III. Subjoin ſome reflections connected 


I. Then; I am to ſhew how far ſocial 
diverſions are allowable. ; 

In the firſt place, when there is no 
reaſon againſt any ſocial (or indeed any 
other) pleaſure, there is always a reaſon 
for it, viz, that it is a pleaſure; juſt as 
when there is no reaſon to undergo any 
pain, there is one always, why we ſhould 
not, vi. that it is a pain. To ſuppoſe 
the Deity would abridge us of any plea- 
ſure merely as ſuch, when it does not in- 
terfere with higher and nobler delights, 
is a notion highly derogatory to his * 
peſs, who, in forming the world, . 


. 


- 


/ 
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in ſome things, to have conſulted our 
pleaſure only, without any other apparent 
end in view. f 

Secondly, Diverſions are neceſſary to 
deceive the cares, ſweeten the toils, and 
ſmooth the ruggedneſs of life. Man is a 
ſtrange compound of greatneſs and little- 
neſs. There is ſomething ſo great in our 
frame, that we cannot be happy without 
ſach ſubſtantial pleaſures as will ſtand the 
teſt of our ſevereſt reflections: and yet 
withal ſomething fo litcle in our compo- 
ſition, that we cannot do altogether with- 
out ſnch innocent amuſements, as may 


and gently lead them into the more fa. 
miliar traces of thought. And he who 
applies himſelf to his ſtadies, or any other 
employment, with proper intervals of 
reſreſhment to recruit his ſpirits, will upon 
the whole do more good, as he bids fairer 
to prolong his life ; than he, who, by 
too eager and uninterrupted an applica- 
tion, deadens bis ſpirits, impairs his 
health, and wears cut the very ſprings 
of life. | 
Further, diverſions are neceſſary under 
any affliction. For the firſt ſtep towards 
a recovery of -happineſs, is to ſteal our- 
ſelves gradually from a ſenſe of our 
miſery : and this 1s to be done, not by 
putting or keeping our thinking faculty 
upon the ſtretch, but by lulling our un- 
quiet and too active thoughts to reſt. 
And, let men ſay what they will, thoſe 
hours which are waſted away in indulg- 
ing an idle ſullenneſs, or a moaping 
melancholy, are no ſeſs placed to our 
account, than thoſe which fly away un- 
A in unthinking mirth and gaiety. 
It is the ſame thing, as to all religious 
intents and purpoſes, whether our time is 
miſpent in vanity, or in anguiſh and 
yexation of ſpirit, re 
-» Thirdly, Diverſions are requuite to 
endear us to one another. For it is a 
miſtake to think, that the ſolid and ma- 
terial ſervices we do one another are the 
only cements of ſocial love and union; 
becauſe we ſeldom have it in our power 
to do them ; and, beſides, they are ex- 
penſive to the giver, and often uneaſy: to 
the receiver, who would 'not, perhaps, 
be obliged for very liberal gifts, to any 
but him, who giveth liberally and up- 
. braideth nor. Bat to comply with men's 
taſtes, as far as we innocently can, in the 


little incidents and daily occurrences of 


take our minds off from their abſtractions, - 
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life, to bear a part in their favourite 
diverſions, and to adjuſt our tempers to 
theirs ; it is this that knits men's hearts to 
one another, and lays the foundation of 
friendſhips. On the contrary, the want 
of the little arts to render a man pleaſing 
and agreeable, ſhall do him more dit- 
ſervice, than an hundred ſubſtantial and 
manly accompliſhments can counterba- 
lance or repair. And the reaſon 1s ob- 
vious. Few have perhaps underſtanding 
to diſcern, or caadour to acknowledge, 
or generoſity to reward, ſuperior and ſolid 
merit: but the bulk of mankind can 
eaſily ſee, be affected with, and offended 
at, little ſingularities and incompliances 
in a man's behaviour, which lie exactl 
level to their capacities. It is an eaſy 
matter for a perſon of ſuperior ſenſe to 
ſoar above the common ſphere, His 
chief difficulty 1s to let himſelf down to 
the common level, without which all his 
great knowledge will be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, uſeleſs. It is a ſign of an undiſ- 
tinguiſhing judgment to imagine, that 
every thing that is ſmall, is alſo trivial: 
that- 1s trivial, which is of no conſe- 
quence ; .whereas ſmall matters may be 
the foundation of great ones, and by our 
behaviour in them, we form the mind to 
ood habits, as I have ſhewn in a former 
ermon, or contract habitually bad diſ- 
poſitions. | 
But this puts me in mind, fourthly, 
That diverſions are requiſite to enlarge 
the uſefulneſs and influenee of a good 
character. | 
The man, who, though generally in- 
tent on great matters, yet can occaſion- 


ally condeſcend to little things, without 


making himſelf little, ſingular in nothing 
but goodneſs, and uncomplying in nothing 
but vice; the man, who is in all things 
like unto us, ſin only excepted, takes the 


moſt effectual method of making us like 


unto him in virtue, Whereas a perſon, 


who looks upon all pleaſantry as criminal, 
ractiſe, 


whatever other duties he may 
forgets one of the moſt material of all, 
that of gaining over others to the intereſts 
of virtue, by making it appear to be, 
what it, really is, a lovely form. It is 
true, that, inſtead of paying an implicit 
obedience to cuſtom, and blindly follow- 
ing a multitude to do evil; it is our duty 
to be humble enough to follow a good 
example, where it is, and yet brave 


enough to ſet one to the world, where it 
bs 


- 


- 
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is not. But fingolarity in matters of no 
moment diſeredits a man's virtues, and 
diſqualifies him from being uſeful' in 
affairs of conſcquence. It is natural for 
perſans to imitate thoſe whom they love : 
it would be therefore worth the while for 
the good to endear, by little compliances, 
their perſons to the affections of mankind, 
that they might recommend their actions 
to their imitatiop. 9 

Our bleſſed Saviour was ſo far from 
giving religion a gloomy appearance, 
that the firit miracle which he wrought, 
was at a ſcene of feſtivity, where he 
turned the water into wine. And he, who 
gave and exemplified the ſtricteſt rules of 
life, gave a ſanction to the innocent com- 
forts and refreſhments of it. 
was indeed the very beauty of holineſs, a 
faultleſs form, finithed, regular, and 
exact; yet ſoftened by an eaſy ſweetneſs 
and humility : an unaffected grace, with- 
cut any forbidding mien, gave a power- 
ful and endearing charm to it. When 
he was aſked, why his diſciples fafled not? 
his anſwer ſhews, that he was far from 
putting, at firſt, hard and rigorous duties 
upon raw and tender minds; the obvious 
meaning of not pucting new wine into old 
bettles; a rule, which, if it had been ob- 
(ſerved by ſome well-meaning reformers 
among us, might have prevented that 
religious deſpair and frenzy, of which we 
have ſeen ſome ſhocking inſtances among 
their followers. Religious ſeverities are 
certainly neceſſary in ſome degree, and 
under proper regulations; but an excels 
of them, as we muſt have obſerved in 
ſome late examples, however it may have 
blunted the edge of the ſenſual appetite, 
has ſet a much keener edge on the ſpirits, 
and embittered the temper. If it has 
mornfied the deeds of the fleſh, and 
damped the inclination to animal plea- 
{ures ; it has produced far more incurable 
vices, viz. ſpiritual pride, rancour, and 
an uncharitableneſs, equal, at leaſt, to 
that of the Papiſts. The ſame temper, 
. which, in. a continued high enjoyment of 
fe, would diſcharge itſelf in ſudden 
cruptions of rage and fury; in too low 
and reduced a itate of body, ſettles into 
a lating peeviſhneſs, acrimony of ſpirit, 
and a fplenetic diſreliſh of every thing in 
tis world, which ſurely is not very con- 
ſiſtent with an affectionate love to the 
Maker of it. A diſſipation of thought. 
may be ſometimes as requiſite for the 
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over-penſive and thoughtful, as a recol. 
lection of thought is for men of quite 


application to meditation and reading, 


His life 
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anothen turn. That retirement, that 
which may be neceſſary to reduce the vo- 
latile and airy into a ſober and compoſed 
way of thinking, might drive others of a 
melancholy caſt of mind into deſpondency, 
or even deſꝑair; as the ſame diet, which 
would be very fit to reduce a pampered 
and over fanguine conſtitution, might be 
prejudicial to a thin, meagre, and con- 
ſumptive perſon. 

This caution, however, in general, is 
highly neceſſary; That we ought to 
guard moſt againſt that extreme to 
which human nature leans the moſt; 
which is, by no means, that of an over. 
ſtrict application to wiſdom. For we are 
rather apt to leſſen, than enlarge, the 
bounds of our duty; and on the other 
hand to extend too far, than to ſhorten, 
the line of our liberty. 

If it be aſked, when we exceed the 
bounds of reaſon in purſuing our diver. 
ſions? I anſwer, If, after having made 
a party in ſome entertainments, the foul 
can recall her wandering thoughts, and 
fix them, with the ſame Fife and energy, 
as is natural to us in other cafes, upon 
any ſubje& worthy of a rational crea- 
turg ; it is plain we have not gone too 
far. Under theſe regulations, we may 
be gay without folly, and virtuous with- 
out moroſeneſs. But, if they leave be- 
hind them a diſreliſh for, and an indiſ- 
poſition to better things; if the thoughts 
of what we have ſeen, heard, or done, 
intrude into our minds, quite diſſipate 
our attention, and demand an audience 
of the ſoul; we have acted contrary to 
the end of diverſions, which is to un- 
bend, and not to enfeeble, the vigour of 
the ſoul. 

It is farther to be conſidered; that 
though certain amuſements, the little 
play- things of life, may not ſeem entirely 
foreign to a more youthful age; they 
certainly trifle away this life with a very 
ill grace, who ſtand juſt upon the verge 
of another : it ſhocks one almoſt as much 
as to ſee a man playing " dancing upon 
the brink of a precipice from which he 
is every moment in imminent danger of 
falling : — that, though ſome men place 
their chief happineſs in diverſions, yet 
they are, in themſelves, ſtrong proofs of 
human miſery : for, if we were happy in 

Outs 
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ourſelves, there would be no occaſion to 
divert our thoughts from ourſelves, And 


which of the two is the moſt pitiable ob - 
ject; he who goes to other men's doors 


to beg his daily bread, or he who goes 
thither to beg his daily happineſs, being 
too poor to furniſh out his own enter- 
tainment? He, whoſe company is an in- 
ſupportable burthen to himſelf, 15 very 
much obliged to the good nature and 
eaſineſs of his companions, that it is not 
an inſupportable burthen to them too. 

There is ſuch a principle of activity in 
human nature (eſpecially in youth), that, 
there is no great danger we ſhould fall 
into an habit of doing juſt nothing at all. 
The greateſt hazard is, that we ſhould 
contract an habit of doing nothing to the 
urpoſe, and of fooling away life in an 
mpertinent courſe of diverſions. An 
entire late of ination is not to be 
dreaded ; what we are to guard againſt 
is, that we do not fall into an eaſy inſig- 
nificance-of action, perſevere in it, and 
then go out of the world with this melan- 
choly reflection, That we have ſcarce 
done one action for which it was worth 
coming into it: our lives being like a 
tale that is told; a tale harmleſs, it may 
be, inoffenſive, and far ſpun out, but very 
inſipid, trifling, and unmeaning, contain- 
ing no uſeful moral, or rational enter- 
tainment ; ſcarce worth the minding, while 
the thread of it was carrying on, ending 
as poorly as it began, and forgotten al- 
moſt as ſoon as over. 

II. But this brings me to my ſecond 
head, viz. the neceſſity of an early and 
cloſe application to wiſdom. 

It is neceſſary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to ſome employ- 
ment, which may engage our thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the ſoul at a riper 
age. For, however we may roam in 
youth, from folly ta folly, too volatile 
for reſt, too ſoft and effeminate for 
induſtry, ever ambitious to make a 
ſplendid figure, and to ſhine before men, 
but never endeavouring to glorify our 
F. al her which is in heaven; yet the time 
will come, when we ſhall outgrow the 
reliſh of childiſh amuſements. And, if 
we are not provided with a taſte for 
manly ſatisfactions to ſucceed in their 
room, we muſt of courſe become miſer- 
able at an age more diflicult to be pleaſed. 
While men, however unthinking and 


1 


unemployed, enjoy an inexhauſtible flow 
of vigorous ſpirits ; a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of gay ideas, which flutter. and ſport in 
the brain, makes them pleaſed with - 
themſelves, and with every frolic, as 
trifling as themſelves: but, when the 
ferment of. their blood abates, and the 
freſhneſs of their youth, like the morn- 
ing-dew, paſſes away; their ſpirits flag 
for want of entertainments more ſatiſ- 
factory in themſelves, and more ſuited to 
a manly age. And the ſoul, from a 
ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
ſations, and florid defixes, ſubſides into 
a dead calm, and finks into a flat ſtupi - 
dity. The fire of a glowing imagination 
(the property of youth) may a 6 folly 
look pleaſing, and lend a beauty to ob- 
jects, which have none inherent in them: 
juſt as the ſun- beams may paint a cloud, 
and diverſify it with beautiful ſtains of 
light, however dark, unſubſtantial, and 
empty in itſelf. But nothing can ſhine 
with undiminiſhed luſtre, but religion and 
knowledge, which are eſſentially and in- 
trinſically bright. Take it therefore for 


granted, which you will find by expe- 


rience, that nothing can be long enter- 
taining, but what is in ſome meaſure be- 
neficial ; becauſe nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. 2 8 
You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, and a fulneſs of youthſul ſpirits; 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, 
that, among the wiſe and good, uſeleſs 
good nature is the object of pity, ill na- 
ture of hatred: but nature, beautified and 
improved by an aſſemblage of moral and 
intellectual endowments, is the only ob- 
ject of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. 

There is not a greater inlet to miſery 


and vices of all kinds, than the not 


knowing how to paſs our vacant hours. 
For what remains to be done, when the 
firſt part of their lives,” who are not 
brought up to any manual employment, 
is ſlipt away without an acquired reliſh for 
reading, or taſte for other rational ſatiſ- 
factions? That they ſhould purſue their 

pleaſures. But, religion apart, commen 


prudence will warn them to tie up the 
wheel, as they begin to go down the hill 
of-life. Shall they then apply themſelves 
to their ſudies? Alas! the ſeed- time of 
life is a ready paſt; the enterpriſing ard 
| ſpirited 
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fpirited ardoyr of youth being over, with - 


| out having being applied to thoſe valuable 
urpoſes for which it was given, all am- 


ition of excelling upon generous and 


hudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If 
they have not ſome poor expedient to 
deceive the time, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, ro deceive themſelves ; the 
length of a day will ſeem tedious to them, 
who perhaps have the unreaſonablenefs 
to complain of the ſhortneſs of life in 
general. When the former part of our 
life has been nothing but vanity, the 
latter end of it can be nothing but vexa- 
tion. In ſhort, we muſt be miſerable, 
without ſome employment to fix, or ſome 
amuſement to diſſipate, our thoughts: the 
latter we cannot command in all places, 
nor reliſh at all times; and therefore 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for the for- 
mer. We may purſue this or that new 
- pleaſure; we may be fond for a while of 
a new acquiſition : but when the graces 
of novelty are worn off, and the briſkneſs 
of our firſt defire 15 over, the tranſition 1s 
very quick and ſudden, from an eager 
fondneſs to a cool indifference. Hence 
there 15 a reſtleſs agitation in our minds, 
ſtill craving ſomething new, fill unſatiſ- 
fed with it, when poſſeſſed; till melan- 
choly increaſes, as we advance 1n years, 
like ſhadows lengthened towards the cloſe 
of day. | 
Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining, that the times 
are altered for the worſe," becauſe the 
ſprightlineſs of their youth repreſented 
every thing in the moſt engaging light; 
and when men are in good humour with 
themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with all 
around. The face of nature brightens 
up, and the ſun ſhines with a more agree- 
able luſtre; but when old age has cut 
them off from the enjoyment of falſe 
pleaſures, and habitual vice has given 
them a diftaſte for the only true and laſt- 
ing delights; when a retroſpect of their 
paſt lives preſents nothing to view but 
one wide tract of uncultivated ground; a 
ſoul diſtempered with ſpleen, remorſe, 
and an inſenſibility of each rational ſatiſ- 
faction, darkens and diſcolours every ob- 
ject; and the change is not in the times, 
but in them, who have been forſaken by 
thoſe gratifications, Which they would 
not forſake. | 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe 
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who have laid up an inexhauftible fund of 
knowledge ! When a man has been lay. 
ing out that time in the purſuit of ſome 
great and important truth, which others 
waſte in a cirele of gay follies; he is con- 
ſcious of having acted up to the dignity 
of his nature; and from that conſcioul. 
neſs there reſults that ſerene complacency, 
which, though not ſo violent, is much 
preferable to the pleaſures of the animal 
life, He can travel on from ſtrength to 
firength : for, in literature, as in war, 
each new conqueſt which he gains, im- 
powers him to puſh his conqueſts ſtill far- 
ther, and to enlarge the empire of rea- 
ſon. Thus he is ever in a progreſſive 
ſtate, ſtill making new acquirements, 
fill animated with hopes of future diſ- 
coveries. 

Some may allege, in bar to what I 
have ſaid, and as an excuſe for their in- 
dolence, the want of proper talents ta 
make any progreſs in learning. To 
which I anſwer, that few ſtations require 
uncommon abilities to diſcharge them 
well: for the ordinary offices of life, that 
ſhare of apprehenſion which falls to the 
bulk of mankind, provided we improve 
it, will ſerve well enough. Bright and 
ſparkling parts are like diamonds, which 
may adorn the proprietor, but are not 
neceſſary for the good of the world: 
whereas common — is like current 
coin; we have every day, in the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, occaſion for it: 
and if we would but call it into action, it 
would carry us much greater lengths 
than we ſeem to be aware of. Men may 
extol, as much as they pleaſe, fine, ex- 
alted, and- ſuperior ſenſe: yet common 
ſenſe, if attended with humility and in- 
duſtry, is the beſt guide to beneficial 
truth, and the beſt preſervative againſt 
any fatal errors in knowledge, and noto- 
rious miſconducts in life. For none are, 
in the nature of the thing, more liable to 
error, than thoſe who have a diſtaſte for 
plain ſober ſenſe and dry reaſoning: 
which yet is the caſe of thoſe, whoſe 
warm and elevated imagination, whoſe 
uncommon fire and vivacity makes them 
in love with nothing but what is ſtriking, 
marvellous, and dazzling. For great 
wits, like great beauties, look upon mere 
eſteem as a flat inſipid thing; nothing 
leſs than admiration will content them. 
To gain the good-will of mankind by 

being 
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being uſeful to them, is, in their opi- 
nion, a poor low grovelling aim: their 
ambition is to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them by dazzling and ſurpriſing 
them; a temper which draws them ott 
from the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes. For 
they will not love truth as ſuch; they 
will love it only, when it happens to be 
ſurpriſing and uncommon, which few 
important truths are : the love of novelty 
will be the predominant paſſion ; that of 
truth will only influence them, when it 
does not interfere with it. Perhaps 
nothing ſooner miſleads men out of the 
road of truth, than to have the wild 
dancing light of a bright imagination 
playing betore them. Perhaps they have 
too much life and ſpirit to have patience 
enough to go to the bottom of a ſubject, 
and trace up every argument, through'a 
long tedious proceſs, to its original. Per- 
haps they have that delicacy of make, 
which fits them for a ſwift and ſpeedy 
race; but does not enable them to carry 
a great weight, or to go through any 
long journey. Whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them 1n order, compare, 
and examine them, and go on, ftep by 
ſtep, in a gradual chain of thinking, 
make up by induſtry aud caution, what 
they want in quickneſs of apprehenſion. 

e not diſcouraged, if you do not meet 
with ſucceſs at firſt, Obſerve (for it lies 
within the compaſs of any man's obſerva- 
tion), that he who has been long habi- 
tuated to one kind of knowledge, is utterly 
at a loſs in another to which he is un- 
accuſtomed ; till, by repeated efforts, he 
finds a progreſſive opening of his facul- 
ties: and then he e e how he 
could be ſo long in finding out a connec- 
tion of ideas, which, to a practiſed un- 
derſtanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglecting to uſe your faculties, you will 
in time Joſe the yery power of uſing 
them : according to that of our bleſſed 
Saviour, from him that hath not any addi- 


tonal improvement, Hall be taden away 


even that which he hath, the original 
talent intruſted to him. 

Others there are, who plead an exemp- 
tion from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
Maintenance. Ihat is, becauſe their 
lituation in life exempts them from the 
neceſſity of ſpending their time in ſervile 
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offices and hardſhips ; therefore they may 
diſpoſe of it juſt as they pleaſe : it is to 
imagine, becauſe God has impowered 
them to ſingle out the beſt means of em- 
ploying their hours, viz. in readings 
meditation, in the higheſt inſtances of 
piety and charity ; therefore they may 
throw them away in a round of imperti- 
nency, vanity, and folly. The apoſtle's 
rule, that F any man will not work, neither 
ſpould he eat, extends to the rich, as well 
as poor; only ſuppoſing, that there are 
different kinds of work afligned to each. 
The reaſon is the ſame in beth caſes, . 
viz. That he who will do no good, ought 
not to receive or enjoy any. As we all 
are joint traders and partners in life, he 
farfeits his right to any ſhare in the com- 
mon ſtock ot happineſs, who does not 
endeavour to contribute his quota or 
allotted part to it; the public happineſs 
being nothing, but the ſum total of each 
individual's contribution to it. An eaſy 
fortune does not ſet men free from la- 
bour and induſtry in general; it only ex- 
empts them from ſome particular kinds 
of labour. It is not a bleſſing, as it 
. them liberty to do nothing at all; 

ut as it gives them liberty wilely to 
chooſe, and ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt 
ennobling exerciſes, and the moſt im- 
proving employ ments, the purſuit of 
truth, che practice of virtue, the ſervice 
of that Gad, who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy; in ſhort, the doing and 
being every thing that is commendadle, 
though nothing merely in order to be 
commended, That time, which others 
muſt employ in tilling the ground (which 
often deceives their expectation) with the 
{weat of their brow, they may lay out in 
cultivating the mind, a foil always grate- 
ful to the care of the tiller. The ſum of 
what I would ſay is this: That, though 
you are not confined to any particular 
calling, yet you have a general one: 
which is to watch over your heart, 'and 
to Improve your head; to make yourſelf 
maſter of all thoſe accompliſhments, viz. 
an enlarged compaſs of thought, that 
flowing humanity, and generoſity, which 
are neceſſary to become a great fortune ; 
and all of thoſe perfections, viz. modera- 
tion, humility, and temperance, which 
are neceſſary to bear a ſmall one pa- 
tiently ; but eſpecially it is your duty to 
acquire a taſte for thoſe pleaſures, which, 
after they are taſted, go off agrecalyye 

an 
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and leave behind them a grateful and de- fluently, or rather impertinently, upon 
lightful flavour on the mind. moſt ſubjects; but not to think juſtly and 
- Happy chat man, who, unembarraſſed by deeply upon any; like thoſe who have a 
vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his time general fiperficta acquaintance with al. 
and fortune, ſpends his time in making moſt every body: to cultivate an intimate 
himſelf wiſer; and his fortune in making and entire friendſhip with one or two 
others (and therefore himſelf) happier : worthy perſons, would be of more ſervice 
who, as the will and underſtanding are to them. The true genuine way to make 
the two ennobling faculties of the ſoul, a ſubſtantial ſcholar, is what takes place 
thinks himſelf not complete, till his un- here, viz. to begin with thoſe general 
derſtanding be beautified with the va- principles of reaſoning upon which all 
luable furniture of knowledge, as well as ſcience depends, and which give a light 
his will enriched with every virtue: who to every part of literature; to make gra- 
has furniſhed himſelf with all the advan- dual advances a ſlow, but ſure proceſs; 
tages to reliſh ſolitude, and enliven con- to travel gently, with proper guides to 
verſation; when ſerious, not ſullen; and direct us, through the moſt beautiful and 
when cheerful; not indiſcreetly gay; his fruitful regions of knowledge in general; 
ambition not to be admired for a falſe before we fx ourſelves in, and confine 
glare of greatneſs ; but to be beloved for ourſelves to, any particular province of it: 
the gentle and ſober luſtre of his wiſdom it being the great ſecret of education, not 
and goodneſs. The greateſt miniſter of to make a man a complete maſter of any 
Rate has not more bulineſs to do in a branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
public capacity, than he, and indeed that freedom, openneſs, and extent, which 
every man elſe, may find in the retired ſhall impower him to maſter it, or indeed 
and till ſcenes of life. Even in his pri- any other, whenever he ſhall turn the 
vate walks, every thing that is viſible bent of his ſtudies that way : which is beſt 
convinceth him, there is preſent a Being done, by ſetting before him, in his earlier 
inviſible. Aided by natural philoſophy, years, a GENERAL view of the whole 
he reads plain legible traces of the Divi- intellectual world: whereas an early and 
nity in every thing he meets : he ſees the entire attachment to one particular call- 
Deity in every tree, as well as Moſes did ing, narrows the abilities of the mind to 
in the burning buſh, though not in ſo that degree, that he can ſcarce think out 
glaring a manner: and when he ſees of that track to which he is accuſtomed. 
him; he adores him with the tribute ofa The next advantage I ſhall mention is, 
grateful heart, a direction in the choice of authors, upon 
III. I ſhall now, as I 2288 draw the moſt material ſubjects. For it is per- 
towards a conclufion, by ſubjoining ſome haps a great truth, that learning might 
reflections which have a connection with be reduced to a much narrower compals, 
the ſubj ect. | if one were to read none but original au- 
- Firſt, Let us ſet a juſt value upon, and thors ; meaning by original authors, thoſe 
make a due uſe of thoſe advantages, who write chiefly from their own fund of 
which we of this place enjoy, who are ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in the 
here ſeparated from the buſy world, 16 ſteps of others. : 
ferk and intermedale <with wiſdom. llere, too, a generous emulation 
One conſiderable advantage is, that re- quickens our endeavours, and the friend 
gular method of ſtudy, too much neglect- improves the ſcholar ; the tediouſneſs of 
ed in other places, which obtains here. the way to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by 
Nothing is more common elſewhere, than having fellow-travellers, who keep an 
for perſons to plunge at once into the even pace with us: each light diſpenſes a 
very .depth of ſcience, far beyond their brighter flame, by mixing its ſocial + & 
own, without having learned the firſt ru- with thoſe of others. Here we hve ſe- 
diments: nothing more common than for queſtered from noiſe and hurry, far from 
ſome to paſs. themſelves upon the world the great ſcene of buſineſs, vanity, and 
for great ſcholars, by the help of univer- idleneſs, our hours all our own. Here 
ſal dictionaries, abridgments, and in- it is, as in the Athenian torcherace, where 
dexes : by which means they gain an uſe- a ſeries of men have ſucceſſively tranſmit- 
leſs ſmattering in every branch of litera- ted from one to another the torch of 
ture, juſt enough to enable them to talk knowledge; and no ſooner has one 754 
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ted it, but another equally able takes the 
lamp to diſpenſe light to all within his 
ſphere. But the greateſt commendation 
of theſe ſeminaries 1s, that they have been 
conſtantly blackened by the enemies of 
religion and goodneſs. Thoſe who have 


planted their batteries againſt the Chriſt- 
lan 


religion, have always fingled out 
the univerſities as the mark of their hoſti- 
lities : which is virtually to confeſs, that 
they are the bulwarks of religion, and 
that they can never ſucceed in their auda- 
cious attempts, till they have brought 
them into diſcredit. 
Others there may be, who cenſure them 
without juſt grounds. For it is a fault, 


to which men are very ſubject, to diſlike 


what is confeſſedly good; becauſe their 
crude conceptions, never reduced to prac- 
tice, may ſuggeſt ſomething in their opi- 
nion better. But, in fact, where is there 
a better method of education to be found? 
It is eaſy to form ſine Utopian theories; 
it is eaſy to govern and manage our own 
ideas, the world within: for nothing is 
more pliant and obſequious, than our own 
ideas: but to govern the world without, 
far more ſtubborn and uncompiying than 
our ideas, and new-model it to our 
ſchemes, this is the great difficulty. If 
they were to proceed from theory to fact, 
they would find ſeveral difficulties ſtart 
up, which they were not aware of; and 
that things upon experiment never fully 
anſwer the flattering notions which they 
may entertain in their imaginations. 

Diſmiſſing, therefore, theſe viſionaries, 
let me proceed to tell you, that our hopes 
are placed upon you; that, whatever cla- 
mours may have been raifed againſt you 
by men, who weakly or wickedly con- 
found the innocent with the guilty, by a 
judgment directly contrary to THAT of 
the laſt day (for that ſevers the one from 
the other); yet we look upon you for ſo 
conſiderable a part,-as the moſt uncorrupt 
part of the nation, in principles at leaſt ; 
and, I think, in morals too. And may 
you long continue ſo! for the univerſi- 
ties have been juſtly called zhe eye: of the 
nation; and if the eyes of the nation be 
evil, the aubole body of it muſt be , of 
arkneſe, ignorance, and vice. 

May none of us, therefore, 2dly, com-. 
plain, that the diſcipline of the place is 
too ſtrict; when all the world beſides are 
complaining of the remiſſneſs of it. May 
we rather reflect, that there needs nothing 
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elſe to make a man completely miſerable, 
but to let him, in the moſt dangerous 
ſlage of life, carve out an happineſs for 
himſelf, without any check upon the ſal- 
lies of youth. Thoſe to whom you have 


been over-indulgent, and perhaps could 


not have been otherwiſe, without pro- 
ceeding to extremities, never to be uſed. 
but in deſperate caſes; thoſe have been 
always the moſt liberal of their cenſures 


and invectives againſt you; they put one 


in mind of Adonijah's rebelicn againſt 
David his father: becauſe hrs father had 
not d yſpleaſed him at any time in ſaying, Why 
Hat thou done fo ? It is a certain ſign, men 
want reſtraints, when they are impatient 
under any; too headftrong to be govern- 
ed by authority, too weak to be conducted 
by reaſon. | 
It were to be wiſhed, that they who 
claim greater indulgences, would ſeriouſ- 
ly reflect, that the glaring irregularities 
of two or three members bring an undiſ- 
e cenſure upon a whole body, 
make a noiſe in, and alarm the world, as 
if all fleſh here had corrupted their ways: 
whereas the ſober modeſt worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 
tend the duties of che wile and good, muſt, 
in the nature of the thing, eſcape the no- 
tice of the world. Notorious diforders, 
how few ſo2ver are concerned, ſtrike up- 
on the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſ- 
ſions of many more; by which (their ſenſes 
and paſſions) the groſs of mankind ge- 
nerally judge of things: but it requires 
ſome expence of reflection, to which the 
bulk of mankind will never put themſelves, 
to conſider, that great numbers muſt have 
ſpent their time profitably, formed habits 
of juſt thinking here, and laid in that 
ſtock of knowledge which they have pro- 
duced into view, in a more public ſphere : 
that thoſe vices which they complain of 
may not be the native growth of the 
place ; but imported from irregular and 
undiſciplined families, from ſchools, and 
from the worſt of ſchools, the world at 
large, when youth are entered into it too 

ſoon. | | 
Laſtly, conſider, that it is a ſure indi- 
cation of good ſenſe to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing 
wiie, when we begin to diſcern how weak 
and unwife we are. An abſolute per- 
fetion of underitanding' is impoſſible: 
he. makes the neareſt approaches to it, 
who has the ſenſe to diſcern, and the hu- 
mility 
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nility to acknowledge its imperfections. 
odeſty always fits gracefully upon youth: 
it covers a multitude of faults, and doubles 
the luſtre of every virtue which it ſeems 
to hide: the perfections of men being 
like thoſe flowers which appear more 
beautiful when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, than when they 
are full-blown, and diſplay themſelves, 
without any referve, to the view. 

We are, ſome of us, very fond of 
knowledge, and apt to value ourſelves up- 
on any proficiency in the ſciences : one 
ſcience, however, there is worth more 
than all the reſt, and that is the ſcience of 
Rving well: which ſhall remain, when, 
«whether there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; 
"whether there be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh 


away. As to new notions, and new doc- 


trines, of y'/hich this age is very fruitful, 
the tithe will come, when we ſhall have 
#o pleaſure in them; nay, the time ſhall 
come when they ſhall be exploded, and 
would have been forgotten, if they had 
not been preſerved in thoſe excellent 
books, which contain a confutation of 
them; like inſets preſerved for ages in 
amber, which otherwiſe would ſoon have 
returned to the common mals of things. 
But a firm belief of Chriſtianity, and a 
practice ſuitable to it, will ſupport and in- 
vigorate the mind to the laſt, and moſt of 

at laſt, at that important hour, which 
muſt decide our hopes and apprehenſions: 
and the wiſdom which, like our Saviour, 
cometh from above, will through his me- 
Tits bring us thither. And indeed all our 
other ſtudies and purſuits, however dif- 
ferent, ought to be ſubſervient to, and 


centre in this grand point, the purſuit of 


eternal happineſs, by being good in our- 
felves, and uſeful to the world. Soon, 


very ſoon, the diſputer of this world may 


be no more: Of this world, ſays St. Paul: 
for diſputes will have no place in another. 
But the meek and humble Chriſtian, who 
chiefly deſired to underſtand that he might 
direct his will, and to know that he might 
act rightly, is a character which will ſtand 
us in ſtead for ever when pride and felf- 
confidence thall be no more. For we ſhall 
no more know in part. 
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SERMON V. 
On the Government of the Thoughts, 
[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, 1734] 


DIVINITY. | 


' PROVERBS, iv. 23. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence : for out of it are 
| the iſſues of lite. 


** meaning of which words is, Keep 

a ſtrict guard over the workings of 
your mind, your thoughts, and inclina. 
tions, of which the heart is commonly 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeat : for your life and 
converſation will be conformable: to the 
main current of your thoughcs\and de- 
fires, 

All fin confeſſedly conſiſting in the 
will, he that wills the * of a 
wicked action, is as guilty before God, 
who ſeeth in ſecret, as if he had actually 
committed the fact. For what ſhould 
hinder the man who deliberately indulges 
ſinful thoughts, from reducing them to 
practice? It is not the fear of God: for 
then he would not have given an uncon- 
trolled looſe to his thoughts, awed by that 
Being, who is of too diſcerning eyes not 
to behold the impurity of his heart, and of 
too pure eyes to behold it with pleaſure. 

o: it was another principle that re- 
ſtrained him, a fear of what the world 
would ſay. A conduct highly aftrontive 
this! to be fool-hardy towards God, and 
a coward towards man; to brave the al- 
mighty diſpleaſure of his Maker, and 
yet dread the impotent cenſures of the 
world. 

The ſoul is ever buſy and at work: 
there 15 no pauſe, no ſuſpenſion, of thought, 
at leaſt while we are awake. Think we 
muſt— But what to think upon—what 
track to purſue, inſtead of giving. our- 
ſelves an unconfined range, in that wide 
and ſpacious field of thinking, which 
opens itſelf to us on every hand- this 
ought to be our ſtudy, and ſhall be my 
preſent inquiry. 

Suffer me, then, 

I. To inquire how far we have or may 
have, a command over our thoughts, and 
conſequently how far we are accountable 
for them. | 

II. To lay down ſome directions for 
the government of our thoughts. 

I. I am to inquire how far we have or 


may have a command over our thoughts, 
| an 
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and conſequently how far we are account- choly, and wilfully indulge our ſorrows ; 
able for them. | | which is the caſe of many, even under 
Firſt, It is impoſſible to hinder irregu - imaginary grievances. ; 
Jar, fantaſtic, evil thoughts from riſing up They will ſupinely fit in a penſive poſ- 
in our minds. Hl thoughts, like ill com- ture, with folded arms, brooding over 
pany, will be ſometimes obtruding and their woes, till they imagine themſelves 
forcing themſelves upon us: but then we upon the confines of another world; or, ' 
may chooſe whether we will cultivate a if they be of a religious turn, they ſhall 
familiarity and intimate acquaintance with fancy, that zhe arrows of the Almighty are 
them: we may do as we plealc, whether within them, the poiſon whereof drinketh up 
we will give them a wins wy entertain- their ſpirit, Their reaſon ſhall be either 
ment, or, on the other hand, diſmiſs theſe entirely ſuſpended, or only employed to 
audacious and impertinent intruders, with dwell upon, and heighten thoſe darkſome 
this ſignificant rebuke: Away from me, ideas, the imagery of a melancholic 
« ye wicked thoughts, I will keep the fancy, which preſent themſelves to view. 
* commandments of God.“ | Thus their mind hall reſemble a room 
Secondly, It is not in our power to hung about with black; their underſtand- 
prevent diſtractions, interruption, and ing being like a feeble glimmering taper, 
avocation of thought, even in our religious that ſerveth only to ſhew the diſmal ſcene, 
addreſſes to God. While the ſoul is im- and to render the horrors viſible, 
merſed in matter, it will be ſometimes too Some of thele, during the time that 
languid to raiſe its thoughts, or too vo- their rational faculties are darkened with 
latile to fix them ſteadily upon God. This the fumes of melancholy, ſhall be haunt- 
is our frailty, our misfortune, but will not ed with blaſphemous thoughts, which they 
be imputed to us as a fin, provided complain they cannot get rid of : never 
we ſtrive againſt it: and when we conhkdering, that our dn den are no 
have done all we can, we have done all farther ours, than as we chooſe them; that 
we ought. For this reaſon, as ſoon as all fin lies in the will, and all will implies 
we enter the ſanctuary, we ſhould beg the choice: that thoſe thoughts, therefore, 
aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, that our which are not our choice, which we re- 
thoughts may be fixed; that we may be ject with a ſettied averſion and abhor- 
collected in ourſelves, and ſerve God with rence, will never be placed to our ac- 
that undivided attention which is due from count. Men under this depreſſion and 
a creature to bis Creator; as knowing, deſpondency, ſhould, with a manly deter- 
that it is ridiculous to expect God will minate reſolution, rouſe themſelves from 
hear us, when we really do not hear our- - their lethargy, and apply themſelves with 
telves; which is the caſe when our lips. vigour to ſome employ ment, which may 
move as it were mechanically, but our fill the capacity of their minds; or they 
minds are abſent and inattentive. It was muſt have recourſe to company, inno- 
with this view*, that in the ancient Greek cent diverſions, or exerciſe, which may 
liturgies, the deacon was ordered to cry lull their unquiet thoughts . aſleep, and 
aloud, e,, Jndapens Let us pray fervent- put their animal ſpirits into pleaſing and 
ly and again, ſome time after, :J«,op0:, agreeable motions. 
Let us pray more fervently. And it would In the fourth place, angry thoughts 
be well, if we would make this uſe of that fall under our conſideration. And here, 
exhortatory admonition, which occurs ſo there are three things to be conſidered : 
often in our liturgy, viz. <« Let us pray: iſt, the paſſion of anger; 2d0ly, the firſt 
and which was inſerted with this defign, ſtarts, and {allies of this paſſton; and 
among others, to rally our undiſciplined laftly, the deliberate and ſettled conſent 
thoughts, to recall our ſtraggling ideas, of the will to them. It is impoſlible en- 
and to put us in mind that we ought to be tirely to root out the paſſion of anger, it - 
Praying with an affectionate application. being interwoven in our nature; nor 15 it 
Thirdly, Our thoughts are not abſo- always in our power to prevent the firſt ; 
lutely tree, juſt after we have received allies and ſtarts of it—thoſe primary mo- 
ſome conſiderable loſs or diſaſter. All tions of the mind; though we may go 2 
that we can do, is to take care, that we great way towards it, by keeping a con- 
do not give up our mind a prey to melan- ſtant guard over ourſelves, and by inuring 
* See Big "py the mind to an habitual Rate of recollec- 
& Tille's Beauty of Holineſs. tion, But ſtill we are inveſted with a 
/ A a power 
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power to with-hold the determinate con- 
ſent of the will to theſe primary motions: 


we may lay the axe to the root of the 


tree, and quell them at their firſt inſur- 
rection; we may uſe the like expedient as 
Cæſar did, which was to repeat the letters 
of the Greek alphabet to himſelf, as ſoon 
as paſſion began to ferment: or we may 
counterbalance one paſſion by another, 
and may turn their artillery upon them- 
ſelves. We may call in our fear to ſub- 
due our danger. | 

So far then as our thoughts are invo- 
luntary, ſo far they are not ſinful. After 
all our endeavours to dreſs the little gar- 
den of the mind, ill thoughts, like weeds, 
will ſpring up; they are the native pro- 
duce of the ſoil; but if we take care to 
root them up as faſt as poſſible, as well as 
to cultivate and cheriſh each generous and 
beautiful plant ; this 1s all that God re- 
quires of us, 
The mind is paſſive in receiving its no- 
tices of things, whether pure or impure ; 
but it is active in its determination, whe- 
ther to harbour or diſcard them. As far 
as it is paſſive, it is entirely innocent; as 
far as it is active, it is accountable : and it 
certainly is active, when we dwell upon 
impure thoughts with complacency ; when 
we ſtrengthen ourſelves in wickedneſs, by 
cheriſhing the remembrance of paſt guilty 
joys, and laying ſcenes in our unagina- 
tion, for the entertainment of future plea- 
ſures. The ſoul takes in 1deas of all 
kinds, like the net in ſcriptyre that ga- 
thered of every kind: but then the judg- 
ment is active in ſorting them; in putting 
the good, as it were, into veſſels, and caſting 
the bad away. Here the mind can exer- 
ciſe its inviſible empire; it can, in moſt 
caſes, ſay to one idea, Go, and it goeth; 
and to another, Come, and it cometh as 
well as to the organs of the body, Do 
this, and he doth it. For inſtance, out 
of that variety of objects which preſent 
themſelves, it can ſiagle out for a more 
particular and diſtinct view the following 
ones, viz. eternal happineſs or miſery : 
that all-knowing Being, who 1s the wit- 
nels of our actions here, who will be the 
judge of them at the laſt day, and the re- 
warder or puniſher of them to all eternity. 
We can inure ourſelves to ſuch conſidera- 
tions (every evening as we lie down, 
and every morning as we riſe up) till our 
ſpirits almoſt mechanically run in the ſame 
beaten track; till our thoughts almoſt as 
naturally flow in the ſame pure unſullied 
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current to which they have been habi. 
tuated, as a river does in the channel tg 
which it has been long accuſtomed. They 
muſt know little of human nature, and 
the workings of their own minds, who do 
not obſerve that the train of their thoughts 
and motions of their ſouls depend almoſt 
as much upon cuſtom as the motions of 
their bodies do. . 

If a man fixes his thoughts, for ex- 
ample, upon money, and turns in his head 
all the ways and means of having his por. 
tion in this life, his foal, his grovelin 
ſou], will cleave to the duſt, Tf he fixes 
his thoughts deliberately and ſeriouſly 
(morning and evening) upon the immor- 
tal welfare of his ſoul, it will ſtedfaſtly 
cleave unto Gde. 

Only take this along with you, that 
good thoughts muſt not juſt paſs thro! the 
mind like a gueſt that tarrieth but an hour 
no, they muſt dwell there, till our hearts 
be pierced with a feeling ſenſe of them, 
as well as our heads convinced of the 
truth and importance of them. Good 
thoughts will not court our acquaintance, 
and make the firſt advances to us: but if 
we often read and meditate on religious 
ſubjects; if we, at ſtated hours, invite 
them to come and make their abode with 
us, they will at laſt come of themſelves, 
without waiting for the formality of a ſet 
invitation, Religion deeply imbibed, 
like profound knowledge, muſt be the 
offspring of filence, unbroken medita- 
tions, and oft-repeated thoughts. Thus, 
and thus only, God will reign in the 
little world within us, as he does in the 


great world, ſupreme, over all Bleſid | 


for evermore, and evermore blefling us: 
our hearts will be a little heaven, where 
the Deity rules enthroned and upper- 
moſt, with an unrivalled influence; each 
pation, like wind and florm, fulf!ling 
his word. 

But farther, the ſoul has a power 
lodged in itſelf to with-hold its; approba- 
tion, when a ſenſible object ie preſented; 
till it has examined, whether all things 
conſidered, upon the balance of the ac- 
count, it be for its good in the whole, cr 
no. We can as well ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, till we have got moral evidence 
that ſuch an apparent good will really 
conduce to our happineſs, as we can 


ſtand ſtill, when we are not aſſured, that 


ſuch a path leads to our journey's end: 
% Our mature examination is, the con- 
* ſulting of a guide; the determination 
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« of the will thereupon, is the following 
« of that guide. Here then we ſee, 
in what the government of our thoughts 
conſiſts: they are not criminal, till they 
have the conſent of the will; and the 
ſoul can with-hold that conſent, till it 
has ſufficiently conſidered the whole 
caſe ; otherwiſe we ſhould have no more 
remorſe for willing and acting upon a 
raſh and precipitate judgment, than we 
ſhould condemn a ſtone for falling, or 
fire for burning: ſor we could never 
have any compunction of conſcience for 
that which we were ſenſible we could not 
help. The will, then, cannot be irreſiſti- 
bly enſlaved by any finite 1 
becauſe it may ſtill think of a greater; 
and allowing that its juſt weight, give it 
the aſcendant over the leſſer. We may 
habituate ourſelves to the comtemplation 
of the greateſt good, and then leſſer de- 
lights will ſhine with a diminiſhed luſtre, 
or rather bave xo glory, by reaſon of the 
glory that excelleth. 

Our ideas are of no manner of ſervice, 
when they lie, as it were, in heaps in our 
mind, huddled and confuſed : we muft 
draw them out and unfold them, before 
we can put them to uſe. Thus, for 
inſtance, the conſideration, that there is 
a God, is a great reſtraint from ſin: 
but it is not this thought in the groſs 
only : the idea muſt be opened and un- 
ravelled, and what is contained in it laid 
diſtinctly and in order before us, to make 
it an effectual preſervative againſt vice: 
as that he who made and upholds every 
being, mult be intimately preſent to every 
thing 5 that a Being infinitely holy muſt 
deteſt vice; a Being influitely juit muſt 
Puniſh it; that when we do ill, we for- 
feit his favour, who can overcaſt the ſoul 
with a gloom of horror and the very 
blackneſs of darkneſs, or brighten it up 
with the fulneſs of bliſs and glory: that 
of him we and all things are, as our 
Creator; through him we and all things 
continue, as our Preſerver; and to him 
all that we are, is to be aſcribed; and 
all that we can do, is but our bounden 
duty. 
If it be poſſible for a man to ſin with 
ſuch clear, open, and explicit notices of 
God, appearing, without any reſerve, in 
their ſull ſtrength to his mind, it will be 
impoſſible for him to repent: for repent- 


Locke's works, vol. i. page 112. 
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ance is owing to the recollection of ſuch 
thoughts as theſe, to the rallying thoſe 
forces of the mind, which were put into 
ſuch diſorder and confuſion, that they 
could do no ſervice, by the onſet of 
ſome paſſion. N 

1 have here anticipated ſome things, 
which fall more properly under my ſecond. 
head; becauſe, in ſhewing what power 
we have over our thoughts, it was neceſ- 
ſary to conſider what power we had, if 
we obſerved certain rules. 

IT. I proceed now more particularly 
to lay down ſome rules for the conduct of 
our thoughts. 

In the firſt place, we muſt not give too 
much into light amuſements. Vagrant, 
diſorderly, ungoverned thoughts, are as 
naturally the reſult of a playing, viſiting, 
wandering life, as a commanding reaſon 
and well-diſciplined thoughts are the re- 
ſult of watchfulneſs, frequent meditation, 
and recollection. It is an evident and ac- 
knowledged truth, that ſenſuality is de- 
ſtruQtive of true piety : but I believe, that 
a continued ſucceſſion of diverfions, and 
an impertinent courſe of life, will as ef- 
fectually take off all religious impreſſions, 
as even ſenſuality itſelf : becauſe the mind 
is ſo narrowed by confining itſelf to a 
poor ſet of low, little, childiſh notions, 
that it cannot, in proceſs of time, open 
wide enough to admit of ſuch grand and 
auguſt objects, as thoſe of God and a 
bleſſed immortality. 

The mind, by being fixed on trifles, 
is diſabled and indiſpoſed for greater and 
more important buſineſs: hence a ſoul 
giddy with filly joys, or burdened with 
imaginary cares. It is the ſame thing, 
whether the good ſeed is ſunk in mud, in 
— and intemperance; or it is 

urnt up by the heat of the ſun, by the 

brightneſs and gaiety of what we call a 
genteel life. 


What a ſhocking thing is it to ſee 


creatures, who have families to take care 
of, or, at leaſt, their own ſouls to ſave, 
doing little or nothing but eating and drink- 
ing, aud then rifing up to play; while their 
minds are agitated alternately by the 
hopes of winning, or the fear of loſing ! 
Each liberal ſemiment and every other 


paſſion is ſuſpended, to give way to the 


exerciſe of the moſt illiberal and ſordid of 
all the paſſions, the defire of gain. This 
diverſion is, one would think, the device 
of thoſe who cannot ſhine in converſation, 
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to put themſelves upon a level with thoſe 

that can. In lieu, therefore, of conver- 
ſation, they have ſubſtituted this amuſe- 
ment, than which nothing, except their 
on converſation, can be more inſipid. 
And if this were the deſign of thoſe who 


have as little to ſay, as they have to do, 


they have effectually compaſſed their 
ends; there being no room for uſeful re- 
flection, no place for good ſenſe to in- 

ſtruct, or wit to entertain, the company; 
all diſtinction between poverty of thought 
and a rich fund of knowledge, where this 
has no opportunity to diſplay, nor that to 
expoſe itſelf, being loſt and confounded: 
and when they retire home, they have this 
comfortable reflection to make, that a ſoul 

capable of. enlarging its ſtock of ideas, 
and improving its love of virtue, has, for 

a a conſiderable time, been converſant with 
no ideas, but thoſe which were exactly 
ſuited to the capacity and taſte of a child. 
The mind is enlarged or contracted, juſt 
as the objects upon which it chooſes to 
dwell, and is moſt familiar with, are 
great or little. 

Diverſions, however innocent in them- 
ſelves, may be very injurious in their con- 
ſequences : becauſe they deſtroy a great- 
neſs and manlineſs of ſoul, and occaſion 

\ that unſettled levity of temper, which ex- 
| Poſes usto the inroad of temptations, and 
make us ſuſceptible of bad impreſſions. 
A determinate fteadineſs of mind being 
once loſt, which 1s the anchor of the ſoul, 
ſhe becomes the ſport of paſſions, and is 
carried away with every wind. | 


Secondly, We muſt avoid the reading 
of bad books. For it is certain, that as 


good books adorn the mind with the trea- 

tures of good ſenſe and beneficial Know- 

= - ledge, ill ones muſt ſtore it with a fund 
| of impure and immodeſt ideas. Thus 
many plays, inſtead of ennobling the ſoul 

with generous ſentiments, ſully the ima- 

gination, by deſcribing luſt with all its in- 

- Centives and allurements, and awaken 

thoſe paſſions which lay dormant before. 


=_ If we ſay we read them for their wit, and 
not for their impurity, it may be true: 
\ but then it ought to be conſidered, that 


the poiſon of vice never goes more glibly 

„ don than when wit is made the vehicle 
to convey it. It is granted, that good 

' writers make the deeper impreſſion, when 
they make their court to the fancy by 

\ bribing it with agreeahle metaphors, 
paintings, and lively. imagery : becaule 


/ 


the ſoul being obliged to uſe the miniſtry 
of the ſenſes, if we would gain an acceſz 


. to, and procure an audience from, the ſoul 


their ſovereign, we mult firſt addreſs our. 
ſelves to the ſenſes, as wedo to other mi. 
niſters. Muſt not, therefore, impure 
ideas, as well as virtuous ones, find an 
eaſter admittance to the mind, and meet 
with a more favourable reception, when 
they come recommended by the agreeable 


* dreſs of wit, eſpecially if we conſidei 


the inbred corruptions of the heart, and 
that they have a ſtrong party within ? 
Sprightly ſallies of the imagination, the 
heightenings of poetry, and artful turns 
of thought, dazzle the mind, and hinder 
it from conſidering the deformity of the 
vice which they inſinuate. The more 
beautiful any genius is, the more injury 
it does, when it is proſtituted to lewdneſs. 
But theſe writings are more eſpecially 
baneful to young, raw, and unfurniſhed 
minds ; like poiſon, which always operatcs 
the moſt powerfully upon an empty ſto- 
mach. And perhaps the difficulties which 
ſome people are obliged to conflict with 
upon the account of their virtue, would 
not have been ſo great, if it had not been, 
in ſome meaſure, blaſted in the bud by 
ſome of thoſe looſe authors, with whom 
this nation abounds more than perhaps 
any other. | 

I would not be thought to paſs a gene- 
ral undiſtinguiſhing cenſure upon all plays: 
ſome of them are rational and manly en- 
tertainments, and may be read with im- 
provement, as well as delight. As for 
the reſt, I would offer it to to conſidera- 
tion of virtuous perſons, whether it be 
conſiſtent with their character, as ſuch, to 
read in the cloſet, or hear on the ſtage, 
ſuch lewd and immodeſt ſentiments, as it 
would not be conſiſtent with modeſty to 
hear or utter in private converſation ? 
Whether moſt plays are not full of ſuch 


groſs ideas and impure ſpeeches, as a mo- 


deſt perſon would think himſelf obliged to 
reſent, if addreſſed to him in company? 
Add to this, that thoſe who lay themſclves 


out in peruſing books addreſſed wholly to 


the imagination, will look upon every 
other compoſition as dry, jejune, and 
taſteleſs: juſt as thoſe who are accuſtom- 


ed to high- ſeaſoned delicacies, which in- 


flame the blood, have a diſtaſte for plain 


and ſimple food, however nouriſhing and 
wholeſome, 


_ 
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Thirdly, Call in other ideas to your 
aid, as ſoon as ever any paſſion begins to 
ferment : for you break the force of any 
one idea, however ſtrong and im portunate, 
by ſummoning in others. One violent 
afion does, for a time, ingroſs the whole 
brute, becauſe brutes have not a com- 
mand over their paſt perceptions, ſo as to 
aſſemble them when they pleaſe : and 
hence their rage, or their grief, or their 
luſt, is genuine and unmixed, without any 
check or reſtraint 1 5 it from a power 
of reflecting upon ſomething elſe. And 
if one paſhon ingroſſes the whole man, 
he ſo far degenerates into a brute : for, 
from this power over our ideas, which 
brutes have not, we are ſtyled reaſonable 
creatures; and, by the exerciſe of this 
power, we become in fact ſo. We mult 
then immediately, upon any temptation, 
ſtrive to turn our thoughts into another 
channel. I have already mentioned the 
example of an Heathen : here I ſhall re- 
commend that of a Chriſtian emperor, 
who conſtantly, upon ſuch occaſions, ſaid 
to himſelf the Lord's prayer, leſt he 
ſhould be overſet by any ſudden guſt of 
paſlion before he had time to call in the 
ſuccours of mighty reaſon, and almighty 
grace. Or, as novelty may have ſome- 
times a greater effect, than what is fa- 
miliar to us, we may, for variety, ſub- 
ſtitute in the room of it, this or any other 
prayer, which, by reaſon of its ſhortneſs, 
may eaſily be remembered: O God, 
% may thy mercy pardon what I have 
« been! may thy grace reform what 1 
« am! and may thy wiſdom direct what 
« I ſhall be!“ 

When we obſerve in ourſelves the leaſt 
approaches towards anger, luſt, envy, and 
diſcontent; we are not to put off our ap- 
plication to God for his grace, to ſome 
prefixed diſtauce of time : no, we ſhould 


for the ſuccours of his Holy Spirit. For 
by immediately recolle&ing ourſelves, 
and defiring his aſſiſtance upon the firſt 
ſolicitauon of any vice; which we may do 
flently in public as well as in private, in 
a croud as well as in our cloſet ; we ſtop 
the progreſs of evil, by introducing ano- 
ther train of thinking : whereas, by de- 
laying our add reſſes till the ſtated periods 
of prayer return, we let the poiſon work 
in us, without applying the proper anti- 
dote in time. No doubt, morning and 
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forthwith deſire his aſſiſtance, and pray, 


9 
evening prayers are indiſpenſable duties ; 
and ſome part of our time ought every 
day to be dedicated to God, as an ac- 
knowledgment that the whole of our time 
is his gift. But we ought to take 
care, that our formal petitions do not 
ſuperſede our habitual and conftant en- 
deavours. And if we would know the 
reaſon: why ſome who are conſtant to their 


. devotions, yet are as envious, cenſorious, 


fretful, and impatient as others; it is, 
becauſe they uſe religion merely as an oc- 
caſional, formal, ſet thing; but never ha- 
bitually, apply it to the common occur- 
rences of life. They put it on like ſome 
particular dreſs, at ſet times, and on ſome 
occaſions; and then lay it aſide again for 
the reſt of the week. On the other 
hand, if, upon the firſt motions towards 
anger, impatience, uncharitableneſs, &c. 
they without delay, upon the ſpot, 
prayed to God, and invoked his aid ; this 
would be, upon every incident, an expe- 


* 


dient to expel bad thoughts, before they 


had gotten full poſſeſſion of the heart, by 
bringing others more worthy into their 
room. We mult feel, if we are atten- 
tive, the diſorders of the mind, as well as 
the diſtempers of the body. We muſt 
know when any glance of ill- nature, luſt, 
or diſcontent, comes acroſs our minds; 
and to turn our thoughts to God, upon 
that emergent occaſion, by a mental 
prayer, is inſtantly to withdraw the mind 


from evil, to retract the bad deſign, be- 


fore it has made any advances in our 
hearts, and to' endeavour after the op- 
poſite virtue. Whatever methods we 
take to govern our unruly thoughts, we 


muſt employ them, when they firſt take 


up arms. We muſt before paſſion makes 
head, and becomes formidable, recollect 
ſuch thoughts as theſe « © How often 
* have my ſecond cooler thoughts diſap- 
«« proved, what my firſt apprehenſion of 
« things, upon a ſudden provocation, 
« have ſuggeſted ? When ſtorms ariſe in 
«© my breaſt, I will wait for the ſecond 
« ſurer report, which my judgment ſhall 
« bring in, for the ſtill ſmall voice of 
c realon.?” 

Fourthly, We muſt often deſcend into 
ourſelves. 
moſt buſy, when and where they have 
nothing to do: we too, in another ſenſe, 
muſt be moſt buſy, when, in the language 
of the world, we have nothing to do ; 

"An 3 but, 


Some are, in a bad ſenſe, 


Ul 


but, in the language of reaſon and Chriſ- 
tianity, have our eternal ſalvation to 
work out with fear and trembling. We 
muſt aſk our hearts the following queſ- 


tions: Tell me truly, O my conſcience, 


% am I really better than other men ? or 
% am J a more artful hypocrite? Am I 
% not like an actor, who may chooſe per- 
% haps to ſuſtain the character of a ſaint 
% or ſome worthy man on the theatre, 
«© before the eyes of the public; but, 
«© when withdrawn behind the ſcenes, is 
«© upon a level with thoſe who ated the 
«© parts of a villain, or an abandoned 
« debauchee ? Am I intrinſically good, 
« good through a principle of obeying 
te and pleaſing my Maker? or do I only 
ce ſtudy to ſave appearances with regard 
*« to the world? Inſtead of waſting my 
« time in thoſe follies which fill the 
« circle of an. uſelgſs life, do I grow 
« wiſer, humbler, ald meeker, as 1 in- 
« creaſe in years? or is the heat and 
«« paſſion of youth only ſucceeded by the 
«© peeviſhneſs of a more advanced age; 
c like wine fermenting when it is new, 
« and growing ſour and eager when it is 
« drawn to the dregs ?*? 

Without ſuch queſtions often aſked, 
and ſeriouſly anſwered, without ſounding 
the depth of our hearts, our hves will be 
one univerſal void, one undiſtinguiſhed 
blank, without any act of ſubſtantial, 
well-grounded, inward piety, to fill the 
ſpace between the cradle and the' grave. 
They will be, what they are often com- 
pared to, a dream indeed, where caprice 
and fancy govern, but reaſon lies aſleep. 
We are often inquiring into other people's 
concerns; we are induſtrious to know, 
and glad to communicate, how much ſuch 
a man has, how much he expends, and 
whether his expences ſuit his income : 
but, alas ! it would be much better for us 
to turn our thought inwards, and to view 


the workings of the ſoul. Are we reluc- 


tant and unwilling to do it? then we 
may take it for granted, there is ſome- 
thing amiſs within : for that life can 
no more be ſound at the bottom, than 
that religion, which dreads the teſt of a 
fair examination. Fain would I perſuade 
thoſe, with whom novelty has ſo great 
charms, that they ſpend their time in 
little or nothing, but hearing, ſeeing, or 
telling ſomething new, to add yet one 
new thing more, new, I mean, to them, 
viz. one ſerious thought upon the folloyw- 
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ing queſtion: What would become of 
«« them, if God ſhould require their 
“ ſouls this night? what, if upon that 
„ ſuppoſition they ſhould be finally log, 
and miſcarry for ever ? what, if upon 
«« that ſuppoſition they are going to give 
* an account, before the greateit of 
«© beings, of a life, that they cannot re. 
effect upon, even in private and by 
4 themſelves, without the utmoſt ſhame 
« and confuſion ?*” We are, too man 

of us, at a great expence of time, health, 
and fortune : one expence, however, is 
neceſſary ; an expence of thought, and 
of that we are very ſparing.” 

But this brings me, laſtly, to mention 
another preſervative againſt evil thoughts; 
I mean the purſuit of knowledge. 

For, in proportion as our love for con- 
templation increaſes, a reliſh for cri- 
minal pleaſures will deaden and abate, 
The more variety of knowledge the mind 
is enriched with, the more channels there 
will be to divert our thoughts into. 
When once the ſoul, which has a reſtleſs 
activity, and muſt be at work, 1s pro- 
vided with proper materials to work 
upon; when once early cuſtom has made 
a rational and ſolid train of thinking eaſy 
to you; you will be comparatively happy, 
unleſs ſome uncommon diſaſter befall you, 
for the remaining term of your life. 
Moſt other pleaſures, beſides thoſe of 
knowledge and virtue, are either idle 
diverſions to ſooth the ſoul into a forget- 
fulneſs of its miſeries, and to make life 
paſs away unperceived; or they are 
tumultuous joys, which put the ſoul into 
a ferment, and give it too violent agita- 
tions: but your pleaſures will be the 
perfections of human nature, and your- 
ſelf an ornament to it. Reading and 
thinking will quicken all the ſtill ſcenes 
of life, and direct you in all the buſy 
parts of it. Whereas if you neglect this 
early culture, you will fall into the molt 
uneaſy ſituation of mind, that of being 
weary of yourſelf, and yet be incapable 
of reliſhing any company, but what is as 
poor and uninſtructive as your own, 
Your time will be a burden to you, and 
yourſelf, (for ſuch is that man who does 
little or no good, ) an uſeleſs burden to the 
public. Your mind, like your body, 
came naked into the world, and naked will 
it return, unenriched with knowledge, 
unennobled by virtue. The fierceneſs of 
your paſſions will, indeed, in the —_ 


/ 


of life, abate and die away: and it is 
very providential that they do decay. 
For a weak infirm body could not bear 
thoſe violent eruptions, to which youth 
is ſubject: they would be like new abine 
in old bottles : the ferment would be too 
ſtrong and impetuous for the weak inclo- 
ſure; it would burſt through, and deſtroy 
them.” But, though the paſſions con- 
tract themſelves, your folly will only 
receive different modifications, accord- 
ing to the 'different ſtages of life : and 
what was an active vigorous impertinence 
in youth, will be in age a joyleſs dulneſs. 
It is the ſame ſhallow ſtream {till ; only 
what ran before with an empty noiſe, 
will be, in the winter of your days, 
frozen and motionleſs. Of a profligate 
youth, an untimely death or a dil- 
tempered old age is the neceſſary conſe- 
uence; of a giddy impernnent youth, a 
8 old age, and all the childiſhneſs 
of our former years, without the vivacity 
of them: you muſt have recourſe to a 


of thought, to ſhut out that importunate 
intruder, ſelf- reflection, and to keep off 
chat ſullenneſs, which muſt come upon a 
mind conſcious of no intrinſic worth: 
and when ſome years, each ſucceeding 
one more flat and inſipid than the fore- 
going, are thus ſpent, you can have no 
reaſon to wiſh for a longer continuance 
in this world, but merely becauſe you 
dread what will be your condition in 
another. Idleneſs will either end in a 
confirmed ſtupidity, or it will break out 
into an ill-natured activity, into ſpleen, 
fretfulneſs and impatience, juſt as it 
meets with a phlegmatic, or a warm 
complexion. The ſoul, when withheld 
from its proper ſphere of action, either 
ſettles into a liſtleſs ſtagnation, or it preys 
upon itſelf, and contracts a rancorous 
Joy paw. of ſpirit, diſſatisfied with itſelf, 
and out of humour with every thing elſe. 
Buſineſs, on the other hand, application 
and induſtry, will ſhut up all the avenues 
to temptation, fill the compaſs of our 
minds, and exclude thoſe vicious ideas, 
waich will be laying cloſe fiege, and 
preſſing for admittance. . 
May Ged defend us from all adverſities 
which may happen to the body, and from all 
evil thoughts which may afſault and hurt 
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thouſand trifles to fill up the mighty void 
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SERMON VI. 


On the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer in 
general, and of Public Worſhip. 


ROMANS, xii. 12. 


Continuing inſtant in prayer. 


TP © preſerve upon our minds a ſenſe of 
Oo, and our dependence on him, 
the apoſtle here recommends conſtant 
prayer. 


To enforce which advice, I ſhall, 

I. Shew the reaſonableneſs and ad- 
vantages of prayer in general, 

II. Of public worſhip. 

III. of family-prayer. | 

IV. Conclude with an exhortation to 
prayer. 


I. Then, I am to ſhew the reaſonable- 
neſs and advantages of prayer in general. 
_ Certainly nothing is more reaſonable, 
than that we, who know that every good 
and perfect gift cometh from above, ſhould 
acknowledge, that it doth fo, by looking 
up to that Being fm whom our help 
cometh. Were, indeed, what we receive: 
a matter of ſtrict debt, then we might. 
ſay, Who is the Lord, that we ſhould 
pray unto him ? but as our enjoyments 
are the effects of his undeſerved mercy, 
it becomes us to aſk if we would receive. 
In a word, they that are ſenſible of their 
dependence every moment upon God, 
ought to perform ſuch acts as are ex- 
preſſive, in the moſt ſignificant manner, 
of that dependence. Now, prayer is 
the moſt ſignificant and expreſſive of our 
dependence upon him: ſince not to pray, 
would imply, that what is conveyed to 
us was not of free grace, but a matter of 
undiſputed * ; 

Again, if prayer be beneficial to 


human nature, God, as a good Creator, 


muſt neceſſarily deſire the performance of 
a duty wi. ich is for the good of his crea- 
tures : but that prayer is beneficial to 
human nature, is evident; | 

| Becauſe, in the firſt place, it has a ten- 
dency to beget in us thoſe very graces. 
and virtues, which we pray for. For 
what we conſtantly and ſeriouſly pray 
for, that we ſhall earneſtly deſire; and 


 whap we earneſtly deſire, that we fhall 
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endeavour to attain; warm deſires 
naturally ripen into correſpondent ac- 
tions. ' oe. | . 
Secondly, What can humble the ſoul 
more in proſperity, than to proſtrate our- 
ſelves before him, who 7s clothed with 
majeſty and honour ? or what can brighten 
up the ſoul more in adverſity, .than to 
conſider him who is the almighty helper of 
the friendle/s? Nothing is more deeply 
rivetted in human nature, than a ſpirit of 
ſelf-ſufficiency and independency ; and 
nothing is more requiſite to beat down 
this ſpirit than prayer, which 1s the con- 
feſſion of inſufficiency in ourſelves, and 
our dependence on our Maker. When 
we are praying, we either do, or ought 
to conſider ourſelves, as ſo many male- 
factors met to implore the mercy of our 
great. judge : and what can lower the 
pride of man more, than ſuch a con- 
fiderarion ? 1 

Thirdly, It is the beſt expedient to 
compoſe our paſſions. We muſt not pre- 
tend it is impoſſible to govern our pa- 
ſions. For what we can govern in the 
preſence of a king, or any great man, 
that we may certainly do by the con- 
ſideration of the preſence of the King of 
kings. And yet it is a melancholy truth, 
that thouſands, who act a part with great 
applauſe on the public theatre of the 
world, would not for a great deal, that 
mankind ſhould fee what they act behind 
the ſcenes, when withdrawn from the eye 
of the world into privacy and retirement, 
The misfortune is, we do not habituate 
ourſelves to'a vigorous ſenſe of God's 
preſence. Now, prayer ſupplies. this de- 
fe : it ſets God before us, makes Bis 
conſider ourſelves as acting immediately 
under his all-ſeeing eye, and poſſeſſes 
our minds with a lively reverence of his 
tremendous nature. And to conſider, 
that a Being, whom the heawer and the 
 beapen cf heavens cannot contain, 15 about 
our path and about our bed, and ſpies but 
all our ways ; that he, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being, muſt be 
* nearer to the ſoul than any object what- 
ever; and that therefore, in a much 
nobler ſenſe than this ſaying was uted 
formerly, we are never leſs alone, than 
we are thus alone, holding an intercourſe, 
and walking with God; is a thought 
enough to rouſe the moſt indolent, and 
fx the moſt unſteady. | 
Fourthly, Prayer is highly uſeful to 
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hours of devotion, would open and en- 
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beget and cheriſh in us an univerſal be. 
nevolence. Whenever we have any dif. 
ference with a neighbour, let us, inſtead 
of indulging little ſpiteful reflections 
fall on our knees, and pray for him with 
a ſerious recollection of mind, beggin 
that God would adjuſt his ſupplies to his 
neceſſities, protect him with his power 
direct him by his wiſdom, and crown 
him with mercy and loving-kindneſ; : 
after ſuch particular, 1 and re. 
peated applications to the throne of 
grace, we ſhould find all ill-natured and 
cankered paſſions die away, and a tender 
ſympathifing temper, a flowing huma- 
nity, and 2 liberal open-heartedneſs, ſuc- 
ceed in their room, We ſhall think no 
inſtance of common civility too great to 
be ſhewn to him, for whom we ſincerely 
and conſtantly deſired eternal happineſs. 
And to this univerſal interceſſion for their 
bittereſt foes and for all mankind, which 
was the conſtant practice of the primitive 
Chriſtians, perhaps it was owing, that 
whenever the plague raged in any of the 
moſt populous cities, ſuch as Rome, Alex. 
andria, &c. they ſent ſupplies to relieve 
the neceſſities, and adminiſtered medi- 
eines to cure the diſeaſes, even of their 
perſecutors. While their friends and 
relations forſook them and fled, the 
Chriſtians ſtood their ground, and endea- 
voured to ſave the lives of their enemies 
at the hazard of their own. We could 
not be guilty of any unkind, angry, 
peeviſh behaviour to him in public, for 
Whoſe ſpiritual and temporal welfare we 
daily, ſeriouſly, and affectionately put 
up our prayers in private: to pour forth 
the overflowings of a benevolent heart 
towards any man in prayer to God for 
him, and to vent the overflowings of our 
gall in company againſt him, being as 
incompatible as light 


and darkneſs. 
Thoſe generous ſentiments, to which we 
had habituated the mind by the itated 


large the mind with the moſt animated 
and impartial good-will, would free us 
from all rancour to our foes, all partial 
attachments to our friends, and all in- 
difference to the reſt of mankind ; would 
gain admittance for an extenſive charity, 
where it was before a ſtranger, and cul- 
tivate 1ts intereſts; where it was already 
a well-received gueſt. Prayers for all 
mankind offered up daily to him, who is 
the univerſal Parent of mankind, is be- 

nevolence, 
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nevolence, as well as devotion, put in 
practice every day. 
Every vice is checked and eyery virtue 
kept alive by a fixed awakened ſenſe of 
the Deity, by a due regard for, and fear 
of him. Now, conſtant attentive prayer 
beſt preſerves this regard and reverence 
for an inviſible being; juſt as a conſtant 
correſpondence cheriſhes the affectionate 
remembrance of an abſent friend, and 
revives thoſe impreſſions, which length 
of time would wear out and deface. God 
therefore grants our petitions, not merely 
becauſe wWe pray, but becauſe prayer, 
attentive prayer, though it does not 
make him more willing to beſtow, makes 
us fitter and more qualified ſubjects to 
receive the emanations of his favour. It 
is true, God will grant us what is fit; 
but then it is as true, that it is not fit he 
ſhould proſtitute his favours upon thoſe, 
who will not pray for them with an 
humble ſenſe of their dependence, and 
receive them with a grateful ſenſe of his 
goodneſs. The fitneſs of the thing de- 
pends upon the qualifications of the per- 
ſon; ard the qualification of the perſon 
to receive depends upon that holy 
humble frame of mind, . from which 
prayer proceeds. We do not pretend 
that the Deity is altered by our prayers ; 
but that the relation which we bear to 
the Deity is ſo, when from irreligious 
and indevout ſinners we commence ſincere 
votaries of * 2" God, who accepteth 
according to what a man hath, and not 
according to what he hath not, will not re- 
ject the poor weak efforts of an indigent 
dependent being, willing to expreſs, in 
the beſt manner he can, the notices he 
has upon his mind of the divine excel- 
lency ; yet unable to perform any a& of 
adoration, which bears the leaſt propor- 
tion to his greatneſs. And he, who 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
delighteth to dwell in a much nobler 
1 4 that of an humble and contrite 
pirit. | 
Add to theſe arguments, that prayer 
is exemplified in our Saviour's life, in- 
culcated in his precepts, and enforced by 
this ſtrong motive, that he will give his 
Holy Spirit .to them that aſk him. And 
it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a 
Being always. benevolent to us, always 
intimately preſent with us, will not be 
wanting in the gracious aſſiſtances of his 
Spirit to that ſoul, which is not wanting 
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to itſelf in humble. addreſſes joined with 
its own vigorous endeavours. And vice 
is perhaps nothing but the ſmothering 
and ſtiffing the beams of divine grace; 
as blackneſs is nothing but the abſorbin 
and ſuffocating the rays of light. 

It would be ridiculous to deny the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, becauſe we 
are not ſenſible of them, and do not 
know how God actuates the ſoul, We 
ought rather to reaſon thus: We know 
that we have been holden up by God ever 


* 


ſince we were born; but yet have not an 


intimate conſciouſneſs and feeling of that 
influence by which he ſupports us, or any 
knowledge how he upholds our exiſtence: 
juſt ſo we prove from Scriptnre, that he 
conveys his grace to us, but are ſtran- 
gers to the manner in which he diſpenſes 

it. We no more can have our ſpiritual 
life, than we have our natural life, inde- 
pendently of God's aſſiſtance; and are 
equally in the dark as to the conveyance. 
of either. It is no objection to this doc- 
trine, that, as an ingenious writer * ex- 
preſſeth it, the powers of nature and the 
influences of grace are ſo blended within 
us, that we cannot eaſily unravel them. 
For no more can we, in all caſes, pre- 
ciſely diſtinguiſh our foreign acquire- 
ments from our original ſelves. We can 
no more exactly determine in every point 
what is natural to us, and what is ac- 
quired by us, than we can what is the 
reſult of our own endeavours, and what 
15 the operation of God's Spirit, Thoſe 
who diſbelieve the aſſiſtances of divine 
grace, becauſe they have not an inward 
enſe of them, ſhould conſider, that an 
inward and diſtinct perception of the 
motions of God's Spirit, would be in- 
conſiſtent with that degree of freedom, 
which is neceſſary in a ſtate of probation. 
Could we trace the inward workings of 
the Spirit, it would lay too great a re- 
ſtraint upon us, and overpower the will. 
We ſhould no more dare to fin, when we 
clearly and diſtinctly perceived the divines 
Spirit checking us with the moſt awaken. 
ing notices in a ſenſible manner, than we 
ſhould, if God himſelf were to appear to 
us in ſome viſible ſymbol of his glory. 
Such a glaring evidence of the divine 
preſence in us, as it is contrary to his, 
common and uniform method of acting, 
would be too over-bearing and irreſiſtible. 
It was neceſſary therefore, that we ſhould 
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avalk by faith, and not by fight : by faith 
grounded upon rational and ſubſtantial 
fs ; not by fight, not by any ſenſible 


indications of the Spirit dwelling in us, 


and working diſtinctly from us. 

To return from this digreſſion, the 
mind of man naturally affects inde- 
pendence. To check this temper, God 
has obligtd us to aſk for the aſſiſtance of 
his Holy Spirit; our being obliged to 
aſk, continually reminding us of (what 
we are very apt to — the de- 
pendence we have on him for our ſpiritual 
as well as natural abilities. What we 
could receive without petitioning for it, 
we ſhould look upon as entirely our own 
acquiſition, - excluſively of our Maker. 
This ſeems to be the moſt obvious reaſon, 
why God has annexed the promiſes of 
his grace to the performance of this con- 
dition : that prayer might be a perpetual 
memortal of our reliance on him, calling 
us to ſuch a ſtate of humility, that when- 
ever we do well, we ſhould in the words 
of the pſalmiſt acknowledge: M2? znto 

1 , not unto us, O Lord; but unto thy name 
be aſcribed the glory: and whenever we do 
Bl, we ſhould in the words of Daniel 
confeſs : To thee, O Lord, belongeth right- 

eouſneſs ; but unto us confuſion of face. 
There is another argument for prayer, 
which muſt not be omitted: We ought 
to cultivate that duty, which is the diſ- 
tinguiſhing perfection of our nature. 
Now, religion (and by religion, the wor- 
thip of God is chiefly intended) ſeems to 
bid the faireſt for the diſtinguiſhing per- 
fection of our nature; brutes ſhewing 
ſome ſymptoms at leaſt of reaſon in their 
actions, though they diſcover none of 
religion; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
brates ſeem to be endowed with reaſon in 
a lower degree, as far as it is neceſſary to 
ſerve themſelves, or to propagate their 
ind: but man alone 1s ennobled with 
reaſon in ſo high a degree, as enables 
him to lift up his heart unto God in 
prayer, and his underſtanding in con- 
templation. And we ſhould make it our 
c'\ief buſineſs to excel the reſt of man- 
kind in that very perfection, viz. reli- 
gion, by which mankind excel the brute 
creation. 

Having thus ſhewn the reaſonableneſs 
of prayer in general, I proceed, 

IT. To that of public worſhip. 

Firſt, God is to be regarded as the 
univerſal Bene factor of mankind, from 


( 
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whom we all have received public bleſ. 
ſings, and to whom therefore we owe 
public acknowledgments. For private 
praiſes and thankſgivings are, by na 
means, proper returns for public mercies, 
, Secondly, Every creature ought to do 
homage to his Creator ; he ought to pay 
the tribute of honour, where honour 1; 
due. Now, the honour of God is more 
promoted by his being worſhipped pub. 
licly, than privately : becauſe private 
prayer is ptety confined within our breaſts; 
but public prayer 1s piety exemplified and 
diſplayed in our outward actions: it is 
the beauty of holineſs made viſible ; our 
light ſhines out before men, and in the 
eye of the world; it enlarges the intereſts 
of godlineſs, and keeps up a face and 
ſents of religion among mankind. 

Were men only to repair to their de- 
votion, as the diſciple of quality did to 
his Lord and Matter, ſecretly and by 
night for fear of the Jews; religion, 
thus lonely and unfriended, would ſoon 
decay for want of public countenance and 
encouragement. For what would be the 
conſequence, if religion ſought - the 
ſhades, and lived a recluſe, entirely im- 
mured m cloſets ; while irreligion auda- 
ciouſly appears abroad, /ike the peſtzlence 
that deſtroyeth at noon- day? It requires 
no great depth of penetration to perceive, 
nor expence of argument to prove, that 
the want of a public national religion, or 
a general abſenting from that national 
religion, muſt end in a general national 
irreverence to the Deity ; and an irre- 
verence to the Deity, in an univerſal diſ- 
ſolution of morals, and all the overflow- 
ings of ungodlineſs. The fervice of the 
church, and the word of God read and 
expounded, muſt awaken thoſe reflec- 
tions, which it is the buſineſs of bad men 
to Jay faſt aſleep, and let in upon the 
foul ſome unwelcome beams of light : 
but, when theſe conſtant calls to virtue 
are neglected, men will become gra- 
dually more and more eſtranged from all 


ſeriouſneſs and goodneſs, till at laſt they 
end in a profefſed diſregard to all fixed 


principles. 

The fear of that Being, whoſe judg- 
ments no power can fence off, no ſkill 
elude, being abſolutely neceſſary, it is 
the duty of every man, not only to cul- 
tivate this reverence in himſelf, but to 
promote 1t as far as he can in otters. 
Now, he that would promote a fa red 

8 regard 
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d to the Deity, muſt do it by ſuch 
dens 45 moſt ſignificant 7 that 
regard: he muſt expreſs and exemplify 
to others, that awful ſerious ſenſe of the 
Deity, which is impreſſed upon his own 
mind, by a ſolemn and avowed acknow- 


ledgment of his power and glory in 


aſſemblies ſet apart for that purpoſe, 
Whoever thinks juſtly, muſt be-ſenfible, 
that private religion never did in fact 
ſubſiſt, but where ſome public profeſſion 
of it was regularly kept up : he muſt be 
ſenſible, that if public worſhip were once 
diſcontinued, an univerſal forgetfulneſs 
of that God would enſue, whom to re- 
member is the ſtrongeſt fence and pre- 
ſervative againſt vice; and that the bulk 
of mankind would ſoon degenerate into 
mere ſavages and barbarians, if there 


were not ſtated days to call them off from 


the common buſineſs of life, to attend to 
what is the moſt important buſineſs of all, 
their ſalvation in the next. 
But I need not labour this point; ſince 
it is allowed even by thoſe who are de- 
clared enemies to religion. They look 
upon religion, and public worſhip, as a 
olitical engine, to awe the common herd 
into a ſenſe of their duty, not founded on 
reaſon, yet neceſſary to the good of man- 
kind. How abſurd this ſcheme is, may 
eaſily be ſhewn. For if they do not ad- 
mit the exiſtence of the Deity, they may 
be, without much difficulty, confuted ; 
the exiſtence of God being one of the 
moſt obvious truths, But if they do ad- 
mit it, they muſt grant likewiſe, that an 
| Infinitely good Being muſt will whatever 
is for the good of his creatures; and 
conſequently religion and public worſhip, 
Which they own to be conducive to the 
good of mankind, muſt be his will : but 
what is the will of the Deity muſt be 
founded on truth and reaſon. What is 
neceſſary to the public happineſs, is 
therefore true. For though our private 
intereſt and truth may not always coin- 
cide 3 yet there is always a ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence, harmony, and alliance, be- 
tween truth and the general happineſs. 
Religion being once ſet aſide, there 
will be nothing left to reſtrain the better 
ſort, but a fear of ſhame and diſgrace ; 
and nothing to reſtrain the lower ſort, 
but the dread of temporal puniſhments ; 
which yet will be of little avail. For he 
who is weary of life, who wants to lay it 
gown as a burden, may command yours, 
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or mine, or any body's elſe. And what 
ſhould hinder him? The fear of the 
world to come-? That will be out of the 
queſtion, when once a ſenſe of religion 
is extindt. The fear of this world, of an 
ignominious or a lingering death? Alas! 
temporal puniſhments derive their chief 
efficacy from the dread of divine venge- 
ance. For, without that, a man may 
evade them, by being his own execu- 
tioner. There are a thouſand avenues to 
death; and though the vigilance of the 
magiſtrate may ſecure ſome of them, yet 
others will ſtand open to receive the de- 
termined and reſolved, and place them 
beyond the reach of the impotent power 
of their fellow- creatures. To deſtr 
religion, therefore, is to let looſe: the 
wretched and the deſperate (a formidable 
body) upon the eaſy, affluent, and the 
happy. One would not chooſe to live in a 
world, which has no notion or belief of 
another. For however advantageous 
one's circumſtances may be, we Foul 
lie at the mercy of thoſe who deſpair of 
bettering their own, but by violence or 
fraud ; there being nothing in this life to 
check that man, to whom life itſelf, as 
it is circumſtanced, is an inſupportable 
load. 

We may obſerve, that a diſregard to 
all authority is the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of the age : children are undutiful to 
parents, ſervants are diſobedient to their 
maſters, and ſubje&ts to thoſe that are 
fet over them. And can they wonder at 
it, who ſeldom or never recogniſe, in the 
moſt open and conſpicuous manner, the 
authority of that Being, in whom all _ 
authority, in the laſt link of the chain, 
terminates ; and from whom ĩt mult be 
derived to governors, parents, and 
maſters? An abandoned prophaneneſs, 
diſſoluteneſs, and debauchery, in the lower 
ſort of people, are too often owing to that 
thorough contempt of principle, which 
reigns among thoſe that are called the 
better ſort ; Who, by neglectiug the pub- 
lic obſervance of religion, have, in ſome 
meaſure, deſtroyed the public regard to 
it ; who, frequentat every other aſſembly, 
forſake only one aſſembly, the aſſembling 
themſelves together in a xeligious manner. 
Indeed, a ſenſe of decency, contracted by 
converſing with the well-bred part of 
mankind, may give a ſuperficial poliſh 
to their manners, and an elegance of 
thinking may create an abhorrence of any 
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49 ſhocking, and beaſtly_ exceſſes, 


ut-the vulgar, who learn from their ex- 


ample to have no fear of God before 


their eyes, but are ſtrangers to delicate 
ideas, will pluage at once into the loweſt 
fl of vice: fin in them will appear 
exceeding ſinful, in its genuine deformity, 
without any veil thrown over it. Things 
are already brought to that paſs, that it 
35 a queſtion, whether the vices of ſome 
in the loweſt claſs of mankind are a 
greater object of our hatred and deteſta- 
tion; or their poverty, ſometimes the 
effect of thoſe vices, of our pity and 
compaſhon. 

It is too flagrant a truth to be conceal- 
ed, and too melancholy a one to be told 
with pleaſure, that a faſhionable indiffer- 
ence to every thing ſerious and ſacred 
has obtained, eſpecially among thoſe from 
whom one might expect better things; 
and from thence, as all faſhions do, has 
deſcended to the meaner fort. And 
whoever would trace the univerſal de- 

avation of morals up to its fountain- 
ET muſt, I believe, reſolve it into that 
glaring contempt of natural and revealed 
religion, which has prevailed among per- 
ſons of rank and figure. Inferiors are 
proud to form themſelves upon the model 
of their ſuperiors: and when thoſe who 
are bound by all che ties of gratitude to 
that God, who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy, to advance the intereſts of 
religion, and enlarge its empire, ſtamp a 
credit upon vice and irrehigion ; when 
thoſe who, as they move in a higher 
Tphere, ought to be the great luminaries 
of the world, ceaſe to diſpenſe a falutary 
influence; the diſſolution of the moral 
world is as much to be expected, as the 
end of the natural world will be, when the 
fun ſpall withdraw its ſpining, the moon 
be turned into blood, and the ſtars fall from 
Beawen. : = 

In a word, public worſhip is the great 
inftrument of ſecuring a. ſenſe of God's 
providence, and of a world to come; and 
a ſenſe of God's providence and a world 
to come is the great baſis of all ſocial 
and private duties. 
Hitherto I have argued the point 
merely upon the foot of natural reaſon. 
Before I diſmiſs this head, it may not be 
improper to ſhew what obligations we 
have to this duty, as-Cnrithans., The 
ſame reaſons that oblige us to be admit- 
ted into the church by baptiſm, lay us 
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under a neceſſity of continuing in a con- 
ſtant communion with it. For, by for- 
ſaking this communion, we forfeit thoſe 
privileges, to which our admiſſion into 
the church gave us a title. The church 
is called the body of Chrift; and a mem- 
ber, when cut off from the body, mutt 
loſe thoſe vital influences which were im. 
parted to it from the head ; as not holding 
the bead, from which all the body, by joints 
and bands, having nouriſhment miniſtered, 
and nit together, increaſeth with the in- 
creaſe of God. Our Saviour erected a * 
viſible ſociety, into which all Chriſtians 
are to be embodied : and he gave, beſides 
fome extraordinary officers, paſtors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the ſaints, 
fer the work of the miniſiry, for the edify- 
ing the body of Chriſt; that we may grew 
up unto him in all things, who is the Head, 
even Chriſt : from whom the whole boa 
fitly joined together, and comtacted by that 
which every joint ſupplieth, according to 
the effetual working of the meaſure of 
every part, maketh increaſe unto the ediſy- 
ing of itſelf in love. 

From which words we may fairly 
infer, that by deſerting the church, the 
body of Chriſt, we cut ourſelves off from 
all union with him, who is the Head of 
it, and conſequently, whatever preten- 
ſions to morality we may make, from al! 
thoſe graces and benefits, here and here- 
after, which are to be had by virtue of 
that union. As the branch cannet bear 
fruit of itſelf, except it abide in the dine; 
uc more can We, except wwe abide in Chriſt. 
By refuſing to aſſociate with any body of 
Chriſtians, and to partake of thoſe ordi- 
nances, by which we have a fellowſhip 
with Chrift, we relapſe into a flate of 
nature, and have no covenanted title to 
that ſalvation, which is he gift of God 
through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. What 
was the ſenſe of antiquity upon this head, 
a very great maſter of it“ informs us, 
whoſe words I ſhall take the liberty to 
tranſcribe, ** Not one example of any 
„ Chriſtian church can be produced 
through the whole world, where the 
ſacraments were not adminiſtered, the 
goſpel preached, and The worſhip of 
God celebrated, in an open and public 
manner. Even in the ſharpeſt per- 
ſecutions, the Chriſtian aſſemblies, 
though it may not be ſo openly as in 
« times of peace, were conſtantly held 

t * Archbiſhop Potter, 

« and 
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« and frequented: and whoever did 
« not chooſe. to endure the moſt cruel 
« death, rather than preſerve his life by 
« abſenting himſelf, was thought un- 
% worthy to be called a Chriftian,”? 

We find that, after our Saviour's aſ- 
cenſion, his followers - continued ſtedfaſtly 
in the apoſtles fellowſhip, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. We are com- 
manded wot to forſake the aſſembling of 
ourſelves together. Had Chriſtianity been, 
agreeably to the notion of a certain per- 

ſon , a divine philoſophy, exiſting in 
the mind, without public worſhip, or any 
thing that looked like a church, it muſt 
ſoon have expired of itſelf : the internal 
relation which we bear to Chriſt would 
have been forgotten, were there no 
public obſervances, expreſſive of it, kept 
up. The light would have gone out, 
which was to be kept ſo cloſc, as not to 
ſhine out before men, by any avowed pro- 
feſſion. But our bleſſed Saviour, by the 
ſettlement of a viſible ſociety, by ap- 

inting a ſtanding miniſtry, and oblig- 
ing his diſciples to attend to their in- 
ſtructions, has perpetuated his religion, 
and founded it upon a Rock, againſt which 
the gates of hell jhall not prevail. 


SERMON VII. 


The Duties of Family and private 
Prayer, conſidered. 


RoMaNs, X11. 12. 


Continuing inſtant in prayer. 


He in a former diſcourſe proved, 
I. The reaſonableneſs of prayer in 
general; and, 


II. Of public worſhip ; 


I now proceed, 

III. To conſider the duty of family- 
prayer, 

It is the buſineſs of every man, within 
the compaſs of his abilities, to promote the 
honour of God; and conſequently, of 
every head of a family to warm thoſe 
that are beneath him, with a ſenſe of re- 
ligion, and to ſee, that nothing, as far as 
the ſphere of his power extends, be bid 
From the heat thereof. 

If, then, to inſtruct your family in re- 
ligious duties, and to pray fervently with 
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them, as well as for them, would be of 
any ſervice to promote piety : if every 
man ought to promote piety, as mach 
as he can, in the ' ſtation in which 
God has placed him: then it is the pro- 
vince allotted you, as the head of it, to 
walk, as the Scripture. expreſſeth it, in 
your houſe with a perfect heart, and by 
your example to provoke them (the only 
way one would willingly provoke any 
perſon) 1 love and good works. | 

You may ſay, it is true, prayers at 
periodical and ſtated times are neceſſary 
to revive thoſe impreſſions of the Deity, 
which would otherwiſe be effaced by the 
buſineſs or pleaſures of life; it is requiſite 
to ſhift the fcene, and commune with 
the Father of Spirits, to prevent that diſ- 
reliſh for, and deadneſs of affection to, 
heavenly things, which a continual inter- 
courſe. with ſenſible objects would elſe 
occaſion. But why may not this be done 
in the cloſet? What occaſion is there for 
family-prayers? 

To this I anſwer, that this is to make 
a wrong eſtimate of things; it is to con- 
ſider your family as entirely conſiſting 
of perſons, who have a competent know- 
ledge how they ought to pray, and a 
hearty inclination to ſet about the per- 
formance of this duty, which is far from 
being the truth of the caſe ; it is to con- 
ſider them, as what one could wiſn them 
to be, inſtead of what in reality they are: 
it is to argue from theory to fact. It is 
granted, that men of a ſober and diſ- 
paſſionate reaſon will reflect, that, if they 
live, as it were, without a God in this 
world, without ever praiſing and adoring 
him; they muſt expect to be ſeparated 
from him for ever. But then it ſhould 
be granted too, that the bulk of families 
will not be at this expence of reflection : 
and if you would bring them to a juſt 
ſenſe and right ' apprehenſion of theſe 
things, you muſt light up devotion in 
their breaſts by your inſtruction and ex- 
ample, - | 

For, when they ſee vou employing, 
and teaching them to employ, the nobleſt 
principles of the ſou], love and gratitude, 
upon God the nobleit of beings; when 
they ſee you warmly affected with a ſenſe 
of what you are doing, proportionably 
to the value and importance of the things 
you pray for; they who are thus commo- 
diouſly placed under the direct influence 
of ſuch a burning and ſhining light, 


will 
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will be diſpoſed to catch the flame from 
yon, and to feel their breaſts, if they 
are ſuſceptible of good impreſſions, burn 
within them with the ſame generous ardour. 

Beſides, the united devotions of 4 
whole family acting in concert will be 
more effectual, than the ſolitary prayers 
of any ſingle member when detached 
from the whole body; as they have a 
tendency to beget in others a correſpon- 
dent piety, to propagate the flame from 
breaſt to breaſt, and to encourage, coun- 
tenance, and give a ſanction to exempla- 
ry holineſs : but chiefly becauſe God has 
promiſed, that obere two or three are 
gathered together, he will be in the mid/t 
of them. It is a beautiful and amiable 
fight to behold a well-regulated ſoctety, 
glorifying God with one heart and one 
mouth, cancelling their former ſins by 
repentance, and forming ſettled reſolu- 
tions of obedience for the future. | 

Add to this, that the joint devotions 
of a family are as neceſſary to derive a 
bleſſing upon a family, and to return 
thanks for bleſſings already received; as 
the applications of each individual are 
to beg of God, or to thank him for his 
own perſonal advantages. 

If ever, then, you would have your 
children to be dutiful, and your ſer- 
vants faithful; if ever you defire your 
ſmall community here ſhould join here- 
after with the great congregation of men 
and angels in one chorus to their Maker ; 
be ſure to cultivate the ſpot of ground 
committed to your care, teach them to 
look up' to God in every ſtep of their 
conduct, impreſs upon them, and keep 


alive in them, by repeated prayers, a 


manly, ſerious, and devout frame of 
mind ; and ſet apart ſome portion of the 
ſabbath to read, or hear them read, ſuch 
2 books, as may inſtruct them in the 

rong and deciſive evidence of Chriſtia- 
nity, the great work of their redemp- 
tion, and the whole compaſs of their 
duty. From a neglect of doing this, it 
comes to paſs, that our youth, as ſoon 
as they launch out into the world, fall 
an eaſy defenceleſs prey to thoſe profeſ- 
ſors of iniquity, who go about ſeeking 
| avhom they may devour ; that they become 
proſelytes from the beſt religion the 
world was ever bleſſed with, to no reh- 

ion at all ; and that thoſe who ſhould be 
> wa flower of the nation, are too often 
the very dregs of it. 
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Vou think it a duty incumbent u 
you, to let your charity begin at home, 


in furniſhing your family with their 


bodily ſuſtenance : and is it not much 
more your indiſpenſable duty, as eternity 
is of infinitely greater concern, to make 
proviſion for their ſpiritual well-being 2 
He is wwor/e than an infidel, who doth not 
provide for his own houſe in this reſpect, 
as well as the meat which periſpeth, who 
doth not take care to make them happy 
in themſelves, ſerviceable to the world, 
and acceptable to God. 

And to compals this end, the ſpiritual 
nouriſhment of your family, it is not 
enough, though that ſhould by no means 
be omitted, that you inſtru them in the 
duty of prayer. Inſtructions are but 
virtue ſet before them in theory (lifeleſs 
theory), which, though a lovely form in 
the eye of abſtract thinkers, yet is too 
delicate to make any ſtrong impreſſions 
upon the groſs of mankind, who muſt be 
affected by what is ſeniible. But your 
own good example is virtue realized and 
alive, it is not a mere abſtract notion, 
it is ſomething ſubſtantial, it is virtue 
brought down to their ſenſes, with all its 
attractive charms; it 1s piety as it were 
incarnate ; we behold its external glory, 
full of grace and lovelineſs. 

It 1s not difficult to convince men of 
the reaſonableneſs of prayer: all the dif- 
ficulty lies in engaging them to the prac- 
tice of it, And as long as a defire of 
imitation is confeſſedly a ſtrong principle 
of action, one bright domeſtic pattern in 
a perſon of ſuperior character and autho- 
rity, ſhewing ſuch a diſtinguiſhed regard 
to the Deity, that morning and evening 
come not more conſtantly in their courſe, 
than his ſtated hours of calling his family 
to devotion, will have more effect upon 
all beneath him and about him, than a 
thouſand dry inſtructions without it, which 
will operate but faintly in compariſon. 
By the one you only point out their duty, 
but by the other (joining with them in 
prayer) you call it forth into action: you 
help to raiſe a grovelling and low- 
thoughted ſoul, which before was cleav- 
ing to the duſt. By ſo often ſeeing the 


conſpicuous luſtre of your goodneſs, they 


will be led to the approving it; and from 
approving, to es it; and from imi- 
tating it, to be not on ty almoſt, but altoge- 
ther fach as you are. 1 


| 
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IV. I ſhall now ſubjoin an earneſt ex- 
hortation to prayer, 1 with an 
eye to that of the cloſet. | 

Degenerate ſouls, wedded to their vi- 
cious habits, may diſclaim all commerce 
with Heaven, refuſing to invoke him, 
whoſe infinite wiſdom 1s ever prompt to 
diſcern, and his bounty to relieve the 
wants of thoſe who faithfully call upon 
him; and neglecting to praiſe him, who 
is great and marvellous in his works, juſt 
and righteous in his ways, infinite and in- 
comprehenſible in his nature: but all 
here, I would perſuade myſelf, would 
daily ſet apart ſome time to think on him, 
who gave us power to think : he was the 
author, and he ſhould be the object, of 
our faculties. 

And, to do this the better, let.us take 
care, that every morning, as ſoon as we 
riſe, we lay hold on this proper ſeaſon of 
addreſs, and offer np to God the firſt» 
fruits of our thoughts, yet freſh, unſul- 
lied, and ſerene, before a buſy ſwarm of 
vain images crowd in upon the mind. 
When the ſpirits, juſt refreſhed with ſleep, 
are briſk and active, and rejoice, like 
that ſun which uſhers in the day, to run 
their courſe; when all nature, juſt 
awakened into being from inſenſibility, 
pays its early homage; then let us join 
in the univerſal chorus, who are the only 
creatures in the viſible creation, capable 
of knowing to whom it is to be addreſſed. 

And in the evening, when the ſtillneſs 
of the night invites to ſolemn thoughts, 
after we have collected our ſtraggling 
ideas, and ſuffered not a reflection to ſtir, 
but what either looks upwards to God, 
or inward upon ourſelves, upon the ſtate 
of our minds; then let us ſcan over each 
action of the day, fervently intreat God's 
pardon for what we have done amiſs, and 
the gracious aſſiſtance of his Spirit for 
the future : and, after having adjuſted 
accounts between our Maker and our- 
ſelves, commit ourſelves to his care for 
the following night. 

Thus beginning and cloſing the day 
with devotion, imploring his direction, 
every morning as we riſe, for the follow- 


ing day ; and recommending ourſelves, - 


every night before we He down, to his 
protection, abo neither flumbers nor ſleeps 3 
the intermediate ſpaces will be better 
filled up: each line of our behaviour will 
terminate in God, as the centre of our 


actions. Our lives all of a piece will con- 
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ſtitute one regular whole, to which each 
part will bear a neceſſary relation and cor- 
reſpondence, without any broken and 
disjointed ſchemes,” independent of this 
grand end, the pleaſing of God. And 
while we have this one point in view, 
whatever variety there may be in our 
actions, there will be an uniformity too, 
which conſtitutes the beauty of life, juſt 
as it does of every thing elſe ; an unifor- 
mity wituout being dull and tedious, and 
a variety without being wild and irregular. 
How would this ſettle the ferment of 
our youthful paſſions, and ſweeten the 
laſt dregs of our advanced age! how 
would this make our lives yield the 
calmeſt ſatisfaction, as ſome flowers ſhed 
the moſt ay or odours, juſt at the 
cloſe of the day? And perhaps there is 
no better way to prevent a deadneſs and 
flatneſs of ſpirit from ſucceeding, when 
the briſkneſs of our paſſions goes off, than 
to acquire an early taſte for thoſe ſpiri- 
tual delights, whoſe leaf withers not, and 
whoſe verdure remains in the winter of 
our days. 
And when this tranſitory ſcene is ſhut- 
ting upon us, when the ſoul ſtands. upon 
the threſhold of another world, juſt ready 
to take its everlaſting flight ; then may 
we think with unallayed pleaſure on God, 
when there can be little or no pleaſure to 
think upon any thing elſe. And our ſouls 
may undauntedly follow to that place, 
whither our prayers and affections, thoſe 


forerunners of the ſpirit, are gone before. 


One of the greateſt philoſophers of this 
age being aſked by a friend, who had 
often admired his patience under great 


provocations, by what means he had ſup- 


preſſed his anger? anſwered, “ That 
«« he was naturally quick of reſentment 
“e but that he had by daily prayer and_ 
* meditation attained to this maſtery 
« over himſelf. As ſoon as he aroſe in 
the morning, it was, throughout his 

life, his daily practice to retire for an 
hour to private prayer and medita- 
« tion: this, he often told his friends, 
« gave him ſpirit and vigour for the 
« buſineſs of the day: this he therefore 
« recommended as the beſt rule of life. 
« For nothing, he knew, could ſupport 
« the ſoul in all diſtreſſes, but a confi- 


cc 
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dence in the Supreme Being : nor can 
a rational and ſteady magnaynimiry 
«« flow from any other ſource, than a 
„ conſciouſneſs of the divine favour.“ 


Of 
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Of Socrates, who is ſaid to have gain- 
ed an aſcendant over his paſſions, it is 
reported, that his life was full of prayer 
and addreſſes to Gd. 

And of Confucius, the Chineſe philo- 
ſopher, another great example of virtue, 
it is expreſsly recorded, that (contrary 
to a faſhion now prevailing) he never did 
eat of any thing, but he firſt proſtrated 
himſelf, and offered thanks to the ſu 
preme Lord of heaven. |; | 

« Leave not off praying,“ ſaid a pious 
man: for either praying will make 
« thee leave off ſinning, or {inning will 
« make thee leave off praying.” If 
we ſay our prayers in a cold, ſupine, 
lifeleſs manner now and then, I know no 
other effect they will have, but to en- 
hance our condemnation : in effe& we 
do not pray, we only ſay our prayers : 
we pay not the tribute of the heart, but 


an unmeaning form of homage; ve 


draw near 10 God with our lips, while 
our heart is far from him. And with- 
out the perſeverance in prayer, the no- 
tions of the amendment of our lives, and 
a ſacred regard to the Deity, will only 
float- for a while in the head, without 
ſinking deep, or dwelling long upon the 
heart, We muſt be inured to a conſtant 
intercourſe with God, to have our minds 
engaged and intereſted, and to be 
rooted and grounded in the love of 
him, But if we invigorate our peti- 
tions, which are otherwiſe a lifeleſs car- 
caſe, with a ſerious and attentive ſpirit ; 
compoſed, but not dull; affectionate, but 
not paſſionate in our addreſſes to God: 
praying, in this ſenſe, will at laſt make us 
eave of ſinning; and victory, deciſive 
victory, declare itſelf in favour of virtũe. 
Praying as a thing merely of courſe, 
without a due preparation of mind, will 
have no influence. But praying with a 
ſenſe of what we are about, muſt put us 
upon endeavounng to be what we pray 
to be. For can a man pray to God to 
forgive his fins, and enable him to get 
the better of them, who is reſolved all the 
while to continue in them? Not certainly, 
if he beſtowed the leaſt tranſient glance 
of thought upon what he was doing. A 
prayer againſt ſin muſt call up uneaſy re- 
flections in his mind, who goes on in a 
courſe of ſmning; and he muſt either 
break off thoſe fins by repentance, which 
make prayer irkſome to him, or bid adieu 
to thoſe prayers, which ſuggeſt diſtaſte- 
11 
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ful conſiderations : piety and vice cannot 
very long alternately ſhare a divided 
empire in our breaſts : we cannot kee 
both to prayer, prayer offered with lik 
and energy, and to our luſts : Either aue 


bill hate the one, and love the other ; or 


elſe wwe will hold to the one, and deſpiſe the 
other, Let us, however, remember, that 
the efficacy of prayer does not depend ſo 
much on the outward act, as that inward 
frame and diſpoſition of mind, with which 
we pray. | 2 

It would be of admirable ſervice to us, 
when we are praying, to have this ex- 
preſſion frequently in our minds: Am 
J doing ſo important a bufineſs in 
ce ſo ſlight and perfunctory a manner; 
«« the moſt important buſineſs of all, with 
c ſupineneſs and indolence ?“ 

After all, there may be ſome little ſin- 
gularities cleaving to men of diſtinguiſh. 
ed piety, which thoſe who t in the feat 
of the ſcornful, ſeldom fail to make the 
ſtanding mark of their raillery. But the 
; pany is, whether, when we come to 

ie, we would chooſe to be of the number 
of thoſe who have been moſt charitable 
and devout, thopgh over ſcrupulous, and 
to have our lot among the ſaints; or of 
thoſe who have lived in an open flagrant 
neglect of the Deity, as if he, the Father 
of beings, were the only Being with 
whom they were reſolved to have nothing 
to do? A thouſand little weakneſſes in 
acting or thinking will eaſily be forgiven 
in thoſe who have meant well, -and have 
to the beſt of their power ated up to that 
honeſt meaning; a ſenſe of their infirmi- 
ties begetting in them a due humility, 
and humility covering .@ multitude of 
pitiable infirmities. But faults com- 
mitted with an high. hand, and from 
an haughty heart, faults proceeding 
from a diſdainful irreverence and a 
ſtubborn diſobedience to the fountain of 
all good, and therefore the object of 
all duty, who has the juſteſt claim to 
every inſtance of our obedience, are much 
more unpardonable, than all the little 
frailties incident to human nature, if they 
met together in one ſubject. The 
laughter of fools may ſoon be no more: 
and then we ſhall be ſenſible (why are 
we not ſo now!) that it is infinitely bet- 
ter to. be for a while ridiculous for our 
infirmities, than to be odious, perhaps 
even here, for our vices, and miſerable co 


all eternity, vob 
0 
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Doſt chou labour under a load of 
guilt? Come © unto Chriſt all bat travel, 
and 


ARE HEAVY laden, and he will give | 


you reſt. Doſt thou feel the preſſure of 
affliction, or the blaſt of cenſure ? Inſtead 
of loathing thy being, inſtead of break- 
ing out into ſudden burſts of paſhon 
againſt thy foes, or contracting a ſettled 
gloom of malice ; unboſom thy ſecrets, 


and diſburden thy cares to him, who is 


both able and willing to reſettle thy diſ- 
compoſed mind. All that invenomed 
rancour, which is apt to imbitter our 
ſpirits againſt mankind in general, and 
our enemies in particular, when we ſuffer, 
or think we ſuffer undeſervedly, will abate 
and die away, as we ſtrive to /et our affec- 
tions on things above, Our thoughts, like 
the waters of the ſea, when exhaled to- 
wards heaven, will loſe their offenſive 
bitterneſs and ſaltneſs, leave behind them 
each diſtaſteful quality, and ſweeten into 
an amiable humanity and candour, till 
they defcend in gentle ſhowers .of love 
and kindneſs upon our fellow-creatures, 
As we invoke the Father of lights to 
reſcue us from every material error, the 
Father of mercies to pardon our fins, and 
the God of all comforts to relieve our diſ- 
treſſes; we ſhall. be aſſured, that a// 
things, ſooner or later, «vill wwork together 
for good to us who love God: and that 
he, to whom the whole Family of beings 
in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do 
bow and obey, will be both now -and 
evermore our mighty protector; too great 
to need our imperfect ſervices ; too good 
not to ww af of them, when they flow 
from 'a mind humbly defirous to do his 
pleaſure, and recommend ourſelves to his 
favour. "For though - to an infinitely 
powerful Being nothing can be ſervice- 
able ; yet to an infinitely gracious Being 
every thing muſt be acceptable, which 
cometh from a grateful and an humble 
heart, which would be and do every 
thing that is agreeable to him, and be 
and do nothing which is not ſo ; conſcious, 
that to him whois infinitely good in him- 
ſelf, every thing that is good in us muſt 
de referred : 25 whom be aſcribed, as is 
moft due, all might, &c. 
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period to his life. 


Their friends may view with weeping 


* 
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8E RMO N V. 
On the Duty of Reſignation. 
N > Jos, ii. 10. | 8 * 
Shall we receive good at the hand of Cod, and 
+ ſhall we not receive evil? - © 1 


FPHESE are the words of Job, when re- 
-* duced from the N. 25 of proſperity, 
to the loweſt depth of miſery. When 
calamities, a dire train, ſucceeded one after 


- 


another; his wife, haraſfed by misfor- 


tunes, adviſes him to put an unnatural 
But he, with that un- 
conquered ſpirit, which neither his for- 
mer proſperity had ſoftened, nor his pre- 
ſent © misfortunes had broken, replied, 
T hou talkef like one of the fooliſh, or irreli- 
pious, women : for ſhall we, beings of a 
mixed character, expect pure and un- 
mixed happineſs from our Creator ? 
Shall we, who do ſo much evil, refuſe to 
ſuffer any which he ſends ? Shall wwe re- 
cei ve good at the hand of God, and ſhall we 
not receive evil ? * | | 
How mean and unmanly, in compari- 
ſon of Job's, is the behaviour of that 
gloomy race of mortals, who have re- 
courſe to the inftruments of death under 
any ſevere affliction, who launch out in- 
to another world, weary of the pleaſures, 
or impatient under the pains, of this ? 
Who, without underſtanding the value of 
life, or the true end of living, con- 
temptuouſly return back to God the pre- 
ſent which he has made: as if what he, 
the Author of every good gift, had be- 
ſtowed, was a trifle not worth the keep- 
ing ? 1 5 
eyes, and even an unrelenting crowd wit 
ſome concern, a mangled and disfigured 
carcaſe : but men of larger views will 
extend their reflections farther, and la- 
ment the miſeries of a wounded ſpirit, 
which has ruſhed unprepared into the 
preſence of an incenſed Deity. A ghaſtly 
corpſe will give them the leaft touches of 
compaſſion : but to conſider the caſe of a 
ſoul, that has done a fact which leaves 


no room for repentance, that has plunged 


itſelf into an abyſs of endleſs miſery ; to 


confider that a new light is probably let 


in upon the unbodied mind, à light more 
ſharp, powerful, and piercing, than even 
rn mat 
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unauthorifed by him, put  aſunder. To 
commit ſelf-murder is an abſolute defi- 
ance, or a deſperate diſbelief, of his pro- 
vidence. It is to diſmiſs ourſelves from 
this ſtate of probation, before God thinks 
fit to diſmiſs us: it is in effect to tell him, 
we will not patiently endure the chaſtiſe- 
ments which he wiſely inflicts. 

Not fo, holy Job: he conſidered, that 
he, who ſent um into the world, alone 
knew when he had fulfilled thoſe ends for 
which he ſent him ; that he alone there- 
fore was a competent Judge, when he 
was to be diſcharged from any further 
ſervice here, and to be admitted to a 
better ſtate. All my appointed time, ſays 
he, will I wait, till my change come. It 
is a hard matter to determine, whether 
in proſperity he relieved the wants of 
others more generouſly, or in adverſity 
bore his own miſeries more patiently. 
In the former caſe, he was a father to the 
fatherleſs, he made the bleſſing of him that 
was ready to periſh, come upon him and, 
in the latter caſe, he could reflect; Naked 
came I into the world, and naked fhall I 
return: the Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away : bleſſed be the name of the 

rd, 

To ſuffer undauntedly, ſhews a greater 
ftrength of mind than even to act 
greatly, For 'to a& greaily depends 
upon a. briſker flow of ſpirits, and a 
warmer ferment of the blood: but to 
ſuffer undauntedly, requires an uncom- 
plying integrity, and a determinate firm- 
neſs of mind. And therefore we have 
examples of thoſe who have dared nobly 
in the field of battle, and yet have ſhewn 
a cowardly dej ection of mind, when death 
has approached them ſlowly and gradually 
in all its pomp of terrors upon a fick-bed 
or a ſcaffold, A ſudden fluſh of.courage 
might animate them in the former caſe : 
but there mult be a ſettled temper to 
ſupport them in the latter; and to act 
ſteadily, a man mult think ſolidly. 

From this famous example of reſigna- 
tion, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

I. How far we are allowed to grie ve 
for our calamities, or how far grief 1s 
conſiſtent with a Rite of reſignation. 
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that inſtrument which diſſolved the vital 
union, and divorced the ſoul from the 
body :—this is what will make the deepeſt 
impreſſions upon any thinking ſpectator. 
God has joined ſoul and body together : 
and what he has joined together, let no man, 
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II. Upon what principles our reſigna. 
tion to God is to be founded. * 


III. I ſhall lay down ſome rules for 


the practice of this duty. 


I. I am to ſhew, how far we are 
allowed to grieve for our calamities, or 
how far grief is conſiſtent with a ſtate of 
reſignation. | 

Chriſtianity may regulate our grief, as 
it does every other paſſion ; but does not 
pretend to extinguiſh it. Let us ſay 
what we will, and 'do what we can, yet 
ungrateful and unwelcome things will 
make harſh and ungrateful impreſſions 
upon us. It is a miſtake to think, that 
even a liberal education, and a refined 
turn of thinking, makes men more proof 
againſt miſery, than other people. No, 
on the other .hand, our ſenſibility, 
whether of joy or miſery, ariſes in pro- 
portion to our ingenuity. A man of 2 
coarſer frame ſhall ſlight thoſe afflictions, 
which fall heavy upon a more refined diſ- 

ſition. The vulgar in life, as well as 
in the drama, are incapable of being 
touched by a fine diſtreſs. The ſame in- 
genuity and delicacy of mind which 
ſheds a more lovely luſtre upon proſpe- 
rity, caſts a deeper ſhade upon adverſity: 
it imparts a more exquiſite reliſh to every 
joy, but gives a keener edge to pain and 
miſery : juſt as the fineſt glaſs, which 
tranſmits each kindly and enlivening 
beam of light, ſuffers the moſt by each 
contagious damp. An over-refined de- 
licacy, however, is almoſt as bad an ex- 
treme, as an unfeeling ſtupidity : and he 
who is too tender to bear the leaſt blaſt 
of adverſity, is not fit to live in the 
world. 

It is allowable, nay it is commend- 
able, for us to feel a generous movement 
of ſoul, and to be touched with the dil- 
treſſes of other people: and certainly it 
cannot be blameable for us to be grieved 
at our own misfortunes ; nay, I do not 
know, but grief in ſome caſes is ſo far 
from being blameable, that it may be 
even neceſlary, to take of any hardnels 
of heart; and to make it more pliant and 


duRile, by melting it down., If our ſelf- 


fecling be the foundation of our fellow- 
feeling, then, as ſoon as reaſon can ſhine 
out in its full ſtrength, the virtues of hu- 
manity and tender-heartedneſs will hoot 
up, as from a willing ſoil, in a mind 
prepared and ſoftened by grief, Lite 4” 
tender graſs ſpringing out of the " | y 
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char ſhining after rain. However that 
be, the firſt ſtarts and ſallies of grief, 
under any calamity, are always at leaſt 
onable : it is only a long and con- 


tinued courſe of grief, when the ſoul re- 


fuſes to be comforted, that is inexcuſ- 
able: and it is moſt inexcuſable, when it 
bears no proportion to 1ts real cauſe ; 
when it tinctures our whole way of think- 
ing, and deſtroys the reliſh of our being ; 
when the hours, too ſwift in their career 
during our proſperity, lag heavy and 
tedious, as it they were to. us, what we 
are to ourſelves, an unſupportable bur- 
then; when the wheel of time ſeems 
clogged, and to drag along with a flow 
encumbered motion through the foul and 
rugged ways of adverſity, which glided 
ſwiftly over a ſmooth and pleaſing ſur- 
face. The paſſions and appetites ceaſe 
to be clamorous and importunate in their 
demands; the activity of the ſoul is 
deadened, and all its powers ſtand ſtill, — 
all, but thoſe of the imagination, which 
is then molt buſy, to heighten real griev- 
ances, and to call things that are not, as 
though they were ; to call up a thouſand 
groundleis apprehenſions and idle for- 
rows, which have no being but in 
thought, and then to diſturb itſelf as 
much, as if they were ſo many realities. 
And it always works more ſtrongly, in 
proportion to the weakneſs and empti- 
neſs of the mind. For which reaſon, it 
is not good for ſuch perſons, in ſuch a 
forlorn and diſconſolate ſtate, to be alone. 
For the imagination of ſuch men, in ſoli- 
tude, where reaſon has left a vacant 
ſpace, will be ſure to people the void 
with creatures of its own, with ghaſtly 
chimeras, viſionary perplexities, and 
ſpectres of horror and diſtreſs. 
Melancholy in exceſs is an accurſed 
ſpirit, which if we 7%, it vill flee from 
ws; but if we indulge it, what was for 
ſome time a pitiable weakneſs, becomes, 
at length, a deliberate crime. Violent 
tempeſtuous ſorrows are like hurricanes ; 
they ſoon ſpend themſelves, and all is 
clear and ſerene again: there is more 
danger from a filent penſive grief; which, 
e a ſlow lingering fog, ſhall continue 
a long time, and blot the face of nature 
all around. That ſoft ſoothing melan- 
choly, which ſome indulge, is far more 
injurious to the health, than the turba- 
lent and boiſterous paſſions z for it ſaps 


and undermines our ſtrength by degrees, 
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and imperceptibly preys upon us. It 
gives us wrong ideas: for perſons and 
things appear to us, juſt according to the 
diſpoſitions we are in to receive grateful 
or diſadvantageous impreſſions from 
them; and not as they are in their own 
nature. And there 1s/as much difference 
between the face of things, when viewed 
in a cheerful 1 of temper, and 
when diſcerned in a ſullen gloomineſs of 
humour; as there is between the ſame 
object, when preſented to view by a 
clear, open, unclouded ſunſhine, which 
gives the ſight its full play, and does the 
object full juſtice ; and when ſeen by the 
ſickly light of a lonely taper, which dims 
its luſtre, and ſhades its beauty. 
Whatever allowances therefore may be 
made for the firſt workings of the ſoft and 
tender paſſions; yet we muſt guard 
againſt any ſettled habit of grief, Be- 
cauſe, firſt, While it laſts, we ſhall view 
the Deity, the world, and ourſelves, in a 
wrong light : the melancholy damp muſt 
be done away, before the mirror can 
give us juſt and impartial images of 
things. Becauſe, ſecondly, It is our duty 
to promote ſocial happineſs: now cheer-: 
fulneſs and inoffenſive pleaſantry make 
us agreeable to others, and others eaſy 
and happy in our company; whereas 
habitual melancholy ſpreads an univerſal 
ee and damps the good-humour of 
ociety. Becauſe, tiurdly, Not to en- 
joy with cheerfulneſs the bleſſings which 
remain to us, is not to treat them as 
what they are, viz. bleſſings, and conſe- 
quently matters of joy and complacency z 
it 1s to act contrary to the deſign of our 
Sovereign Benefactor in pouring them 
upon us, who would have us e and fee 
how gracious he ic. Becauſe, fourthly, 
It is the ſame thing, whether we con- 
ſume ourſelves by a ſlow lingering pot 
ſon, or diſpatch ourſelves by an imme- 
diate death: we are equally guilty of 
ſelf-murder, whether we knowingly wear 
away the ſprings of life gradually, which 
is the caſe when we abandon ourſelves to 
waſting grief, or we cut at once the 
thread of it violently aſunder. | 
Laſtly, Sorrow is criminal, when we 
have little or nothing to torment us, but, 
what is the greateſt tormenter of all, our 
own uneaſy ſpirit z when we create fan- 
taſtic grievances, where there were none 
before ; or aggravate them, where they | 
were; or when we neglect the neceſſacy 
Bb 2 duties 
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duties of life, to indulge a fruitleſs grief: 
or when we ſuffer grief to prey upon our 
vitals, without unburthening all our care 


upon him, who careth for us. When we. 


do not conſider, that either his provi- 
dence will reſcue us from out miſeries, 
or his grace ſupport us under them, or 
his wiſdom make all things work together 
for good to us, at the lait final iſſue and 
adjuſtment of things. . 

They who are continually complaining 
of inconveniencies, ſeem capable of re- 
liſhing any thing but Heaven; for which 
a complaining temper will by no means 
prepare them. Whereas, not to repine 
at the inconveniencies we meet with here, 
may bring us to that place, where only 
there are no inconveniencies at all. And 
he who is not diſcontented with a ſlender 
pane of bleflings, may have the greateſt 

leſſing of all, the Deity, to be his per- 
tion for ever and ever. 

But this brings me, 

II. To ſhew, upon what principle our 
3 to God is to be founded. 
And this is no other, than what Job 
founded his „ viz. a full confidence 
in the Deity, that he would make the 
ſum of his happineſs, either here or here- 
after, greatly exceed that of his miſery. 
I know, ſays he, that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that be ſpall ſtand, at the latter day, 
upon the earth; avd, though worms deſtroy 
this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God, 
aubom I ſhall fee for mes and mine eyes 
ſhall behold, and not another. 
- To tell a man to whom life is become 
a burden, that zhere is no help for him in 
his God ; but yet he muſt not lay violent 
hands upon himſelf, becauſe it is eter- 
nally and indiſpenſably fit, that a crea- 
ture ſhould be refigaed to his Creator; 
that he is placed in the ſtation of life by 
God as à ſoldier at his proper poſt, 
which he muſt not relinquiſh, till releaſed 
by his commander, notwithſtanding the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon beats hard upon 
him, notwithſtanding that commander 
will neither puniſh him for a breach of 
his duty, nor reward him for a ſtrict per- 
- formance of it: to talk thus to him, 
when the diſadvantages of life greatly 
overbalanced the advantages of it, would 
be an affront to his underſtanding,. and 
an inſult upon common ſenſe. In ſuch 
an uncomfortable fituation, I do not ſee 
why perſons greatly diſtreſſed might not 
fly to death before their appointed tune ; 
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juſt as perſoris' haraſſed with fatigues, or 
enfeebled by ſickneſs, lay themſelves 
down to reſt, before the night cometh, 
which putteth a natural period to our la- 
bours. But prove to him, that there is a 
particular Providence to redreſs his griey. 
ances, and that his afflictions will work 
out for him an exceeding weight of zap. 
pineſs ; then indeed refignation to God 
becomes an indiſpenſable duty, and ſelf. 
murder a crime; then he may argue, 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and jhall aue not receive a little evil ? Fa. 
ther, if it be poſſible, remove this cup from 
me; nevertheleſs, not my will, but thine be 
done. To found virtue upon the will of 
God, enforced by proper ſanctions, is 
founding it upon a rock: the rains may 
deſcend, and the ſtorms of affliction beat 
hard againſt the ſtructure, yet it will 
ſtand firm and unmoveable ; becauſe it 
is founded upon a rock, the will of God, 
the rock of ages, The conſideration of 
a Being, whoſe power created, whoſe wil- 
dom governs, and whoſe juſtice will 
judge the whole world, will have an 1n- 
fluence in all cafes. But arguments from 
the unendowed beauty of virtue, and 
from the abſtract fitneſſes of things, ate 
of too fine and delicate a texture to com- 
bat the force of the paſhons, or to ſtand 

the ſhock of adverſity. | 
Indeed, ſetting revelatien aſide, I 
know of little or nothing, that can make 
the preſent ſtate of things ſupportable to 
a thinking mind. The hopes of a better 
world can alone make this, where Here i, 
one event lo the righteous and the wicked, 
tolerable to us. And we know little of a 
future ſtate from the light of nature. 
The beſt argument, and indeed the only 
one, on which any ſtreſs can be laid, is, 
that fince there is here an undiſtinguiſh- 
ing diſtribution of good and evil, there 
will be a future ſtate to adjuſt all inequa- 
lities. But this argument, though it 
may prove Aa future ſtate in general, is 
very far from making out the eternity of 
that \ſtate, or the degree of happineſs: 
ſince a much leſs compaſs of duration 
than eternity, a much leſs degree of.bliſs 
than an exceeding weight of glory, will 
be ſufficient to ſet to rights all ſeeming 
diſproportion and inequality of favours 
during the ſhort term of our lives here 
below. According to the goſpel-pro- 
miſes, Eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, 
ner bath it entered into the heart of man 10 
concii ve, 
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conctiue, thoſe things which God has pre- 
All the 


far them that love bim. 
ideas we dan form of future felicity are 
widely diſproportioned to their great ori- 
nals, Suppoſe a man, that had been 
ind from his birth, ſhould, being re- 
ſtored to his fight by a miracle, imme- 
diately ſurvey the lively verdure of the 
earth, the arch of heaven, the glories of 
the ſun, and the unmeaſurable expanſe of 
the creation; what raptures would he be 
affected with at the ſudden view of a 
ſcene ſo entirely new to him! Much 
greater undoubtedly will the foul be 
tranſported with, when the ſhall be ad- 
mitted to that fulneſs of bliſs, which 
would at preſent overpower her feebler 
faculties. That God will put the repent- 
ing ſinner (and the beſt of us are but re- 
penting finners) upon a much better foot 
hereafter, than the unrepenting, is a 
clear dictate of reaſon : but that he will 
admit him to a ſtate of unallayed exceed- 
ing and everlaſting happineſs, without 
any puniſhment for his fins, without -any 
intermediate ſtate of trial ani probation, 
without any tincture of ſorrow and pain, 
can only be proved by revelation. So 
highly neceſſary was a revelation to 
aſcertain theſe beneficial truths, that, 
whereas every man's death without it 
would be, in a great meaſure, what an 
atheiſtical philoſopher ſaid of his, a great 
leap into the dark ; the promiſes of eter- 
nal life are, through our Saviour's merits, 
infinitely valuable; and, through - his 
veracity, infallibly ſure. _ 

We cannot ſay, conſiſtently with rea- 
fon and modeſty, that God muſt pardon 
our fins upon repentance : all that we can 
pretend to, is, that he may pardon them. 
But then the ſame reaſons that induce us 
to conclude that he may pardon them, 
ſhould make us apprehend, that he may 
not pardon them. For what God may 
do, that he may likewiſe not do; juſt as 
the ſummæ rerum, the general good of 
the whole, requires. It mult be allowed, 
that fins of a deeper dye are the juſt ob- 
jects of puniſhment. Now, for the ſame 
reaſon that any ſin is the juſt object of 
divine vengeance, all fin is ſo likewiſe. 
For all fins are of the ſame nature ;- and 
one differs from another only in degree. 
And the ſame right that God has to in- 

& puniſhment upon notorious ſinners, 
the very ſame he has to puniſh propor- 
Konally, and in a leſs degree, every 
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leſſer ſinner. Either then we muſt ſay, 
that no ſin whatever renders us obnoxious 
to divine vengeance; or it muſt be 

ranted, that all ſin does ſo too. And if 
7, can it be proved by the light of na- 
ture, that God will treat us hereafter, 
as, what we are not, innocent beings, 
that deſerve no puniſhment? 

Here then reaſon was at the end of its 
line, it ſtood upon the ſhore, eyed the 
vaſt ocean of eternity which lay before it, 
it ſaw a little, imagined a great deal ; 
but clouds and darkneſs ſoon terminated 
its narrow proſpect. Revelation, on the 
other hand, has enlarged our views, it 
inſures to us, what reaſon could never 
prove, a fulneſs of pardon, upon our re- 
pentance, from God, without clogging 
it with any exceptions whatever ; and an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of clear happi- 


neſs, truth, and virtue, for ever and 


ever: it aſſures us, that this life is our 
only ftate of probation, and that in the 
next the good ſhall be as the angels of 
God: and were we once in that bleſſed 
ſtate, we ſhould be, perhaps, more re- 
luctant to come back again to this world, 
though we were to enjoy the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed advantages in it, than thoſe who 
enjoy the moſt diſtinguiſhed advantages 
in it, would be to be thruſt down into a 
dark noiſome priſon. Theſe are glorious 
thoughts, which ennoble the ſoul at all 
times, and ſupport it under any fiery 
trial. With ſuch animated hopes, full of 
a bleſſed immortality, the primitive 
Chriſtians gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
their virtue (like incenſe tragrant, as it 
conſumes in the fire), at the ſame time 
that they felt the ſevereſt tortures. 

They, therefore, who would diſprove 
revelation, endeavour to deprive us of 
what is our beſt guide in the day of 
8 and our only comfort in the 
day of adverſity. The generality of in- 
fidels may be divided into two forts. 
The greater part of them live on in one 
uninterrupted track of debauchery, with- 
out deviating often into thought and con- 
fideration. And theſe are the happy 
men among them, it happineſs conſiſts in 
want of thought : men, whoſe mouths 
ſpeak againſt Chriſtianity, from the 
abundance of a wicked heart; for it 
cannot be ſaid, they ſpeak againſt it from 
the abundance or fulneſs of the head : 
ſtanding monuments of the inſufficiency 7 
that reaſon, which they ſo highly extöi, 
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and of the neceſſity of that -revelation, 


which giveth wiſdom to the ſimple : men, 


ſame reaſon, or rather no reaſon, for 
which they wear a particular mode of 
dreſs, merely becauſe it 1s the prevailing 
faſhion among their acquaintance : glean- 
ing objections, that are dropped in con- 
verſation from much ſhrewder men: 
humbly content to gather up the crumbs 
that fall from their maſter's table, without 
ever thinking for themſelves, or layin 

in a ſtock of knowledge. But thoſe few 
infidels, who love to be at a great ex- 
pence of reading and thinking, have 
their minds generally overcaſt with black 
and melancholy ideas; out of humour 
with themſelves (fo far perhaps they 
have reaſon), and with every thing elle ; 
the great diſturbers of the repoſe of man- 
kind and their own ; who are for ſubvert- 
ing revelation, without giving, or, in- 


deed, being able to give us any equiva- 


lent in lieu of it: the rewards and puniſh- 
ments diſcoverable by natural reaſon, 
being not clear, nor determinate enough 
to afford ſufficient encouragement to the 
good, and diſcouragement to the bad. 

To be a thoughtleſs Deiſt, is con- 
feſſedly to be a fool; to be a thinking 
Deiſt, is to be a wretch : but to be a 
ſober ſerious Chriſtian, is the beſt way 
to make us tolerably eaſy through all the 
changing ſcenes of life; to heighten the 
pleaſures, and leſſen the miſeries of it: 
the precepts of morality in Scripture are 
our beſt counſellors in life, and health ; 
and the doctrine of the redemption, our 
only ſure ſupport at the hour of death. 
To be a thinking infidel, is to conſider, 
how vain, unſatisfactory, and preca- 
rious all our preſent pleaſures are; how 
ſoon we may be ſnatched from them, or 
they from us: it is to look upon this life, 
as a dream; and on the next, as one 
undiſtinguiſhed void, one univerſal blank, 
of which he can know little or nothing, 
without the help of that revelation, which 
he rejects. 

It is Chriſtianity which teaches us to 
deſpiſe the follies, abhor the vices, and 
combat the miſeries of this world; 
which, inſtead of affording ſuch dry and 
jejune conſolations as philoſophy afforded 
its votaries, informs us, that afffictions 
are ſent to wean us from this world, and 
fix our hopes on a better: that they are 
the chaſtiſements of that Being, who 
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pitieth us as a father pitieth his own chil. 


_ dren: that we ought patiently to ſubmit 
who eſpouſe the cauſe of infidelity for the 


to natural evil, which he inflicts upon us, 
by way of atonement for moral evil, to 
expiate the ſecret fins of the virtuous, 
and to bend the ſtubborn minds of pre. 
ſumptuous ſinners : that what we muſt 
feel as men, we may bear as more than 
men, through the grace of God, who, 
if he does not always proportion our trials 
to our natural ſtrength, will adjuſt the 
aſliſtances of his bleſſed Spirit to our exi- 
gencies, giving us the ſecurity of divine 
protection, at the ſame time that we are 
ſubje& to the frailties of human nature: 
that, whereas we are apt to look upon 
the preſent ſtate, as an entire, uncon- 
nected, independent, ſcene, which has no 
relation to a future ſtate; God views 
both worlds at once, and conſiders what 
will be for our advantage, with regard to 
the whole extent of our being : that, if 
we make a due uſe of calamities, our pa- 
tience under them will endear us to him; 
that the time will come, and muſt ſhortly 
be, when we ſhall conſider all troubles in 
that light, in which Moſes taught the 
Iſraelites to regard the Egyptians juſt 
upon the brink of the Red Sea: Th: 
Egyptians whom ye have ſeen to-day, ye 
ſhall fee them again no more for ever: 
theſe troubles which ye have hitherto un- 
dergone, ye ſhall no more undergo; pain 
and ſorrow ſhall be no more, but one un- 
determined view of bliſs for ever and ever 
be before you. 


SERMON IX. 
On Evil-ſpeaking. 


JaMES, Iv. 11. 


S-eak not evil one of another, brethren. 


I T is a melancholy conſideration, that 
converſation runs very low; that, 1t 
any topic of religion is ſtarted, it brings 
us under the odious imputation of cant 
and hypocriſy ; if any topic of uſeſul 


learning, it lays us open to the cenſure of 


pedantry and ill-breeding ; that if the 
thread of converſation be very fine, it 1 
often immediately and abruptly broken 
off; but, if it be of a coarſer and more 
homely contexture, it is generally more 
durable and laſting. Strange ! thata ſet 
of creatures, diſtinguiſhed by reaſon and 

religion 


(ts. 


- 
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religion from brutes, allied to angels, and 
capable of holding an intercourſe with 
God, ſhould rarely utter one religious 
ſentiment worthy of a reaſonable being: 
while ſeveral have recourſe to oaths and 


imprecations, to fill up the mighty void of 


ſenſe, and to ſupply the vacancy of reaſon ; 
making the ſacred names of their Creator 
and Saviour, which ought to ſuggeſt the 
moſt awful and auguſt — to be in their 
diſcourſe, what they themſelves are too 
often in the world, idle inſignificant ex- 
pletives. 

But what falls under my preſent con- 
fideration, is the reigning vice of evil- 
ſpeaking. 1 ſhall therefore ſhew, 

I. The extent of the precept in my 
tert. 

II. The cauſes of evil-ſpeaking ; 

III. The unreaſonableneſs of it. 

I. Then, I am to ſhew the extent of 
the precept in my text. 

In the firſt place, This precept does 
not extend ſo far, as to hinder us from 
telling another man his faults, with a view 
to his amendment : we may ſpeak evil of 
a man, with a deſign to do good to him. 
Thou ſhalt, in any wiſe, rebuke thy neigh- 
bour ; thou ſhalt not ſuffer ſin upon him. 
But we are guilty of a breach of our duty, 
when we give our advice in a ſupercilious 
magiſterial manner, rather to ſhew our 
own authority and ſuperiority in wiſdom, 
than to benefit the party concerned. We 
muſt conſult the gentleſt manner and ſoft- 
eſt ſeaſons of addreſs: our advice muſt 
not fall, like a violent ſtorm, bearing 
down and making that to droop, which it 
was meant to cheriſh and refreſh : it muſt 
deſcend, as the deww upon the tender herb ; 
or like melting flakes of ſnow; the ſofter 
it falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it ſinks into the mind. If there 
are few who have the humility to receive 
advice as they ought, it is often, becauſe 
there are as few who have the diſcretion 
to convey it in a proper vehicle, and to 
qualify the harſhneſs and bitterneſs of re- 
proof, againſt which corrupt nature is apt 
to revolt, by an artful mixture of ſweet- 
ening and agreeable ingredients. To 
probe the wound to the bottom with all 
the boldneſs and reſolution of a good 
ſpiritual ſurgeon, and yet with all the de- 
licacy and tenderneſs of a friend, requires 
a very dexterous and maſterly hand. An 
affable deportment, and a complacency of 
behaviour, will diſarm the moſt obſtinate: 
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whereas if, inſtead of calmly pointing out 
their miſtakes, we break out into unſeem- 
ly fallies of paſſion, we ceaſe to have any 
influence. So far then as men tell others 
of their faults with an intention to reform 
them, and in a proper and becoming man- 
ner, ſo far they do not offend againſt 
the prohibition in my text. | 
Secondly, It is no crime to deſcant up- 
on the faults of our neighbour, which are 
public and notorious. For where can be 


the harm for any man to talk of what 


every one knows ? | 

Thirdly, Though nothing can juſtify 
ill- grounded uncharitable opinions; yet: 
in caſes where we have a ſufficient inform- 
ation, a wide difference is to be made 
between what we ſay in a mixed com- 
pany, and what we diſcloſe to a particu- 
lar friend, who 1s virtually under a cove- 
nant with us, not to betray our private 
converſation. For we cannot forbear to. 
communicate our whole ſoul, without any 
reſerve to him, who is, as it were, a 
part of our ſoul, To be always upon our 
guard, is like being always in armour :- 
it is cumberſome and uneaſy: however 
we may wear it for our ſelf- defence among 
enemies, or perſons whom we do not 
know to be otherwiſe; yet, among inti- 
mate friends, one chooſes to put it off, and 
to be free and diſengaged. 

Nor, fourthly, do we act contrary to 
the meaning of the text, when we are call- 
ed upon by lawful authority to ſpeak what 
we know againſt a criminal, For we are. 
not obliged to bear no witneſs at all 
againſt our neighbour; we are only to. 
bear no falſe witneſs. This rule extends 
to giving teſtimonials and characters of 
ſervants, or candidates for an employ- 
ment. To give them no character at all, 
is to all intents and purpoſes the ſame as 
giving them a bad one : and togive them 
a good character upon the whole, when 
they do not deſerve it, is to be eaſy and 
good-natured at the expence of truth and 
juſtice. | 

Fifthly, We are ſo far from acting 
againſt the precept of my text, that 1t 1s 
an act of charity, as well as juſtice, to 
ſtrip the wolf of his ſheep's clothing, 
which he has put on to make a prey of 
the innocent and unſuſpecting. It is a 
matter of great conſequence to the pub- 
lic, that the characters of wicked men 
ſometimes ſhould be univerſally known, 
as well as the characters of the virtuous, 
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It is highly neceſſary, thoſe ſhould be un- 
deceived, who repoſe a confidence in one 
that may bear a fair character, but is no 
better than a villain. 
Saviour, who exemplified an univerſal 
good-will to mankind in all his actions, 
yet takes off the * gilding from 
thoſe hypocrites, who for a pretence made 
long prayers, that they might devour wi- 

s houſes, He removed the thin veil of 
hypocriſy, and diſcovered thoſe mean de- 
figns, which lurked beneath their pre- 
tenfions to an uncommon ſanctity. Where 
a man's vices only hurt himſelf, and ter- 
minate in his own perſon, there we have 
no right to publiſh them; becauſe we can 
anſwer no good end thereby: but where 
they affect, or may affect, others, it is 
our duty to warn as many as we think 
proper, a due regard being had to our 
own ſafety. Only let us take this caution 
along with us: before we endeavour to 
undeceive others, let us be ſure, we are 
not deceived ourſelves. That rule which 


a celebrated philoſopher laid down for the 


conduct of the underſtanding in judging 


of the truth of things, is as neceſſary for 


our conduct in judging aright of the cha- 
racters of men, viz. always to ſuſpend 
our judgment, till we have got clear, di- 
ſtint, and deciſive, evidence. Never 
proceed upon any flender ſurmiſes, and 
precarious conjectures, the workmanſhip 
of the brain. Proportion your aſſent to 
the clearneſs of the proofs upon which it 
is built. 

The ſum of all is this: We may ſpeak 
ill of a man, after we have gained a com- 

tent knowledge, and formed a right 
judgment, of his character, - provided we 
think it neceſſary to detect him; either 
becauſe the public good requires it, or 
leſt any particular perſon, whoſe good we 
have at heart, ſhould be infected by his 
company, or over- reached by his cun- 
ning: but where, as one expreſſeth it, 
there are no reaſons of conſcience to make 
a good man ſpeak out, there are always 
reaſons of prudence to make a wiſe man 

hold his tongue. 

There is one remark, which falls under 
this head, that muſt not be omitted, viz. 
That we are obliged, by a principle of 


ſelf-defence, to ſet a mark of infamy on 


thoſe who have injuriouſly branded the 
reputation of their neighbours. For he 
who has injured one perſon, either in his 
reputation or fortune, threatens every 


Accordingly, our 


Sec. V. 
body. And therefore common prudence 
will teach us-to give ſuch a man his jug 
character, that he may not be able to 
make diſadvantageous impreſſions upon 
the unwary and undeſigning, by giving 
every man elſe a bad one. 

If a man's vices are ſo flagrant, and 
his character ſo infamous, that there is 
no danger he ſhould impoſe upon others; 
what are we to do in ſuch a caſe? I do 
not ſay, it is unlawful to ſpeak evil of 
him : but the leſs we ſay of him, ſo much, 
I think, the better ; unleſs it be our de. 
ſign to raiſe · an indignation in ourſelves or 
others againſt the like practices. To be 
often inveighing againſt his vices, how- 
ever notorious, looks as if we took a 


complacency in dwelling on his faults, ' 


And it 15 not the property of char:ty, or 
of a charitable man, to reoice in inzquity, 
Let the dead bury their dead: let thoſe that 
are dead to all ſentiments of virtue, de- 
light to throw dirt upon men in the ſame 
ſtate with themſelves. 

It may be aſked, whether it be lawful 
to ſpeak ill of the dead: and the anſwer 
is, that it either muſt be lawful in ſome 


caſes, and under proper reſtrictions; or 


we muſt condemn all hiſtorians (the ſa- 
cred ones not excepted), who have tranſ- 
mitted the faults as well as virtues of the 
dead to poſterity. There 1s a tenderneſs 
due to the memories of- thoſe who are no 
longer in a capacity to ſpeak for them- 
ſelves: and therefore we ought to be very 
careful not to. charge any crimes upon 
them, of which we have not ſtrong au- 
thentic proofs, either from perſonal 
knowledge, or from perſons of unſuſpect- 
ed veracity. Where there 1s even a 
faint probability, that the fa&, of which 
they are accuſed, might be otherwiſe than 
it is repreſented, there we ought to be 
ſilent. But where the facts are fo no- 
torious, that they admit of no doubt; 
ſo flagrantly bad, that they need no ag- 
gravation ; there we ought to conſider, 
that there is a curſe denounced upon the 
wicked, that their memories ſhould rot; 
as there is a promiſe to the righteous, that 
they ſhould be had in remembrance, and 
their memories be embalmed. It is 
wrong likewiſe to ſpeak evil of the dead, 
for the ſake of evil-ſpeaking, without 2 
view to the information of the living. 
Laſtly, Though it is our duty not to 


ſpeak ill of any man, without ſome of 


the reaſons which I have mentioned; 775 
1 
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+ does not follow, that we ought to ſpeak 
well of every body promiſcuouſly, and in 
geral: becauſe we ought to make a 
© inQion, where there is a difference, 
we ought to pay the tribute of praiſe, 
where praiſe is due ; otherwite we rob the 
of that fame, which 1s a debt to 
merit only, by putting all mankind upon 
a level. He who commends every one, 
in effet commends no one at all, An 
undiſtinguiſning praiſe confounds the cha- 
raters of men, as well as an undiſtinguiſh- 
ing cenſure : juſtas overmuch light has the 
ſame eſtect, as overmuch darkneſs; we 
ſee nothing as it really is. By throwing 
an undiſtinguiſhed glare of praiſe on every 
object, we perceive no object at all in its 
juit and genuine light. There has been 
ſo much proſtitution of applauſe, that 
ſcarce any commendation is valuable, but 
what comes from thoſe who can diſcom- 
mend with impunity, and commend with- 
out an expectation of a reward. 

II. Having thus ſtated the extent of 
this duty, I proceed to point out the 
cauſes of * ä 

The firſt of which is an affectation of 
wit. - 

To do juſtice to a great and good cha- 
racter, requires an uncommon judgment, 
delicacy, and diſcernment. But nothing 
is more eaſy than to turn any pet̃ſon „ how- 
ever deſerving, into ridicule : it is only 
to exchange one idea, which furniſhes no 
matter for ridicule, for another near akin 
to it which does ; that of ſeriouſneſs, for 
inſtance, and a compoſed behaviour, for 
that of a tiff formality and ſolemnity ; and 


then the work is done. The vulgar may 


be eafily made to miſtake the one for the 
other: and when they have once viewed 
a valuable perſon in a ridiculous light, 
they are ſcarce capable ever after of con- 
ſidering him in any other: the ludicrous 
repreſentation recurs to their memory, as 
often as the perſon thus miſrepreſented 
offers himſelf to view Thus what is on- 
ly the ſport of a wanton fancy, may be 
worſe than death to an innocent man. 
But whatever pleaſure men of this turn 
may take in ridicule, it is better to be in- 
nocently dull, than to have all the wit'in 
the world, and yet, by the miſapplication 
of it, to make one worthy man one's foe. 
One humane and generous ſentiment is of 
more worth, than all the merely ludicrous 
and witty thoughts that ever were. For one 
humane ſentiment. towards our fellow- 


creatures touches the heart, and diffuſes a 
ſedate and laſting complacency there: 
but thoughts merely witty and ludicrous 
only pleaſe the fancy for a while, and raiſe 
a blaze of mirth as ſhort-lived as zhe 
crackling of thorns, to which Solomon com- 
pares it. An ill-natured man may be a 
prodigy of parts; he may have an un- 
common brightneſs, but then it 1s, like 
that of a ſummer's ſan, an intolerable 
brightneſs; to ſhun its ſcorching beams, 
we retreat to the ſhade, and had rather 
bury ourſelves in retirement, than endure 
his converſation. That wit is truly ami- 
able, which gladdens and enlivens every 
thing; which ſhines with a luſtre gentle, 
but not faint, and powerful, but riot 
glaring. | | 
He who endeavours to oblige the com- 
pany by his good: nature, never fails of 
&ng beloved; he who firives to entertain 
it by his good ſenſe, never fails of being 
eſteemed : but he who is continually aim- 
ing to be witty, generally miſcarries of his 
aim: his aim and intention is to be ad- 
mired, but it is his misfortune either to 
be deſpiſed or deteſted ; to be deſpiſed 
for want of judgment, or deteſted for 
want of humanity. For we ſeldom ad- 
mire the wit, when we diſlilee the man. 
There are a great many to whom the 
world would be ſo charitable, as to allo 
them to have a tolerable ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe, if they did not ſet up for 
ſomething more than common, ſomething 
very uncommon, bright, and witty. If 
we would trace the faults of converſation _ 
up to their original ſource, moſt of them 
might, I believe, be reſolved into this; 
that men had rather appear ſhining, than 
be agreeable in company: they are en- 
deavouring to raiſe admiration, inſtead of 
gaining love and good-will: whereas the 
latter is in every body's power, the former 
in that of very few. | 
The ſecond cauſe is an haſtineſs or pre- 
cipitancy in judging, before we know the 
whole of the caſe. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to pronounce, with a deciſive 
air, upon a man's whole character from a 
ſuſpicious circumſtance; and that too in 
al where none but thoſe who are inti- 
mate with him can have deciſive evidence. 
Actions appear abſurd, which are yet 
founded upon weighty and ſubſtantial 
reaſons, known to the party concerned, 
but unknown to us. The motive he acts 
upon may be a ſecret confined to 5 _ 
5 re . 
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breaſt. Several have, I believe, incur- 
red the imputation of covetouſneſs, who 
really could not have expended more than 
they did, without being injurious to their 
families, and perhaps to their credi- 
tors: | Ke 
A ſingle circumſtance ſlipt in, will en- 
venom a whole relation ; and there may 
be often a circumſtance omitted, which 
would give quite another turn to the 
whole. Incline always to the favourable 
fide, when things are doubtful. If you 


ſhould be miſtaken on the charitable fide, - 


God will overlook your miſtake, and ac- 
cept your Charity. But if you miſtake 
through uncharitableneſs,—all that I ſhall 
ſay is, may your hearers conſider your 
invectives with judgment, and your Maker 
with mercy. 

3. A third cauſe is malice. A \ Hg 
natured man will be far. from thinking, 
that nothing can give life and ſpirit to 
converſation, but ſcandal and raillery : 
he will take care, that, after ſome hours 
ſpent in his company, none ſhall reflect 
upon any expreſſion of his, which ſhall 
dwell upon their minds with pain and un- 
ealineſs. Whereas unhappy tempers take 
a ſullen ſatis faction in blaſting characters: 
and it muſt be owned, they have often a 
very unlucky turnthat way; keen glances 
of cenſure proceeding generally from 
a dark involved temper, like flaſhes of 
lightning from a gloomy ſky. 

Or perhaps a malicious man ſhall go a 
more artful way to work. Such a 
« man, ſays he, © has ſeveral good 
« qualities, and I cannot ſay but I have 
« an eſteem for him. But what a pity 
* js it that he ſhould act in ſo 1 
« a manner, as he has done lately? I 
am heartily ſorry for it; I know more 
« than I will ſay ; but I love not to dwell 
* upon faults.” Thus he ſhall expreſs 
a world of ſorrow for his neighbour's miſ- 
conduct; when, after all this extraordi- 
nary concern, he ſhall not fail to ſet it 
out in the moſt aggravating circum- 
ſtances : he ſhall expreſs more than 1s true, 
and intimate more than he expreſſes : he 
ſhall introduce what he has to fay againſt 
2 man, with a recital of ſome valuable 
qualities, on purpoſe to give himſelf an 
air of impartiality ; and then ſhall uſher 
in a character, which would not be re- 
ceived from a declared enemy, or an 
angry man. A malignant praiſe has been 


always the moſt ſucceſsful vehicle to inſi- 
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nuate ſlander, as poiſon is never more an. 
fully conveyed than in perfumes. 

It muſt be obſerved, for the honour of 
human nature, that a much larger major. 
ity in towns. and villages are the peace. 
ful and inoffenfive inhabitants : except in 
very large and populous places, there are 
not, generally ſpeaking, above five 
{ix troubleſome intermeddling perſons, 
enemies unto peace, and the peſts of ſo- 
ciety. And yet theſe, by forging falſe. 
hoods, and grafting upon the truth ſeve 
ral inflaming circumſtances, by miſrepre. 
ſenting what is innocent, perverting what 
is good, and aggravating what is evil, 
ſhall diſturb the peace of the whole neigh. 
bourhood, ſpread lies, and foment diyi- 
ſions. I do not know what pleaſure men 
of this ſtamp may take, in ſuppoſing them. 
ſelves to ſtand clear of thoſe vices, which 
they charge upon others. But this 1 
dare venture 40 ſay, that the ſame mean- 
neſs and littlencſs of ſoul, which makes 
them ſo inquiſitive to know, ſo glad to 
hear, and fo induſtrious to ſpread any 
tault of others, would make them com- 
mit the very ſame, provided they had the 
ſame temptations and complexion. For 
vice proceeds from nothing, but the mean- 
neſs and baſeneſs of a depraved ſoul. 

To this claſs of ill-natured perſons thoſe 
muſt be reduced, who love, as they ex- 
preſs it, to ſpeak their minds upon all 
occaſions, privileged talkers; affronting 
thoſe above them, inſulting thoſe beneath 
them, and diſpleaſing every body. But 
if they will always ſpeak freely what they 
think, they ſhould firſt take care to think 
juſtly, as they ought, tenderly of others, 
humbly and ſoberly of themſelves. 

The moſt delicate pleaſure, is to im- 
part it to our fellow-creatures ; com- 
plaiſant, but never inſipid; frank, but 
never rude and unguarded; general in 
our civility to all the company, and par- 


ticular to each perſon by turns; when the 


diſcourſe is directed to us, lending a fa- 
vourable attention, and making perti- 
nent replies; like a fine picture, which 
ſeems to fix an eye upon, and direct its 
views, to each perſon in the room, who 
looks upon it, and eyes it attentively. And 
if politeneſs (politeneſs I mean as to the 


main eſſentials) be an attention to ſay and. 


do thoſe things only, which may ſend 
others away pleaſed with themſelves and 
us, as far as 1s conſiſtent with reaſon and 


truth; then certainly politeneſs is a Pact 
f 0 
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of natural and revealed religion, the lat- 
ter of which expreſsly commands us to be 


refined by art; good-nature, which, like 
the Author of nature, is not extreme to 
mark what is done amiſs. Charity, the 


as lovely as poſſible. oes not merely 
let us ſee an object, as it is; it is a kind 
of ſunſhine, which brightens what it lets 
us ſee. 
all the ſhining parts of a man's charac- 
ter, and dwells entirely on the dark fide 
of it: as a painter of low rank ſhall throw 
thoſe beauties into darkneſs and ſhade, 
which his eye cannot endure to behold, 
becauſe his hand cannot reach them. 

The fourth cauſe of evil-ſpeaking is en- 

vy, or an uneaſineſs, ariſing from a reflec- 
tion that the perſons envied are our ſupe- 
riors in fortune, or other abilities. This 
prompts us to depreciate their worth, and 
to bring down their character to a level 
with ours; fince we cannot advance ours 
to the ſame eminence. We cannot out- 
ſtrip them by fair and direct means; and 
therefore we endeavour baſely to ſupplant 
them. 
Men of ſolid ſenſe and virtue ſeldom 
envy others, or think themſelves deſpiſed: 
hecauſe few or none are apt to think them- 
ſelves ſlighted, except thoſe that deſerve 
to be ſo: they, on the other hand, have 
that genuine feeling, that inward con- 
ſcioulteſs of goodneſs, that home-felt ſa- 
tisfaction, which the vain and conceited 
may pretend to, but never truly perceive, 
This makes them never out of humour 
with themſelves ; and when men are not 
out of humour with themſelves, they ſce and 
repreſent others in the moſt lovely light. 
One need not envy any perſon, nor conſe- 
quently detra& from him. Let a perſon be 
our better, as he is called; provided he is 
not our better in, what is beſt of all, re- 
ligion and virtue. The virtuous and the 
good are the only perſons to be envied; 
if there were not a better way to be ta- 
ken, which is to make ourſelves as vir- 
tuous and good as they are, by doing all 
the good we can, and purpoſing more 
than we can do. | 

The fifth cauſe is little perſonal animo- 
fities, juſt after a ſuppoſed or real injury, 
where there is no ſettled malice. And 
therefore it would be a good rule, that, 
fore our paſſions are thoroughly cooled, 


we make a' reſolution to ſpeak all the 
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mmarteous 5 it is good-nature beautified and 

moſt lovely of virtues, wn 1g others 
It 


Whereas ill-nature paſſes over 
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good we know of our adverſary : but if 
we cannot do this, that then we reſolve 
never to ſpeak of him at all any further 
than our own ſelf-defence obligeth us: 
becauſe whatever good qualities we can 
allow him at that juncture, thoſe, we may 
depend upon it, he has; but the ill quali- 
ties, with which we find a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to charge him, thoſe, perhaps, he 
has not. For let your knowledge of man- 
kind be never ſo great, yet you never can 
lee perſons or things in a true light, un- 
leſs you view them coolly and diſpaſſionate- 
ly: the ſame ſober and diſpaſſionate tem- 
r, which qualifies a man for an inquiry 
into the truth of things, enabling him 
likewiſe to form a juſt judgment of the 
characters of perſons. Obſerve, what 
your ſentiments of the ſame perſon are, 
after he has done you ſome ſignal favour, 
and you will find this to be ſtrictly true; you 
will find the judgment which you formed 
in the heat of your temper, entirely re- 
verſed. Let this then be the fixed de- 
termination of your mind, to forbear all 
offenſive words and actions, till you are 
calm enough to examine the affair mi- 
nutely, and to give it a rehearing. Take 
it for granted, that whatever the ferment 
of paſſion ſuggeſts, is either entirely, or 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, falſe. We all 


fee through a glaſs darkly ; but paſſion makes 


us ſee through a glaſs falſely, which mag 
nifies injuries beyond their due propor- 
tion. This we all acknowledge in our 
cooler hours, yet it is ten to one we moſt 
unaccountably forget it upon the next 

rovocation. Such is our nature, and it 
is amazing, that he who has ſtudied it, 
and knows his own weakneſſes, ſhould be 
ſevere upon any body but himſelf. 

The ſixth cauſe of evil-ſpeaking is an 
ill life in general. Thoſe who know a 
pn deal of ill of themſelves, are apt to 
uſpect ill of every body elſe. © Thou 
_—_— ewickedly, that I was ſuch an one 
as thyſelf, is the character which the pſalm- 
iſt gives of an immoral perſon. They 
accuſe people of wickedneſs, which they 
do not know to be true; and cenſure 
them for what they cannot know to be 
true, viz. their intentions, and the 
thoughts of their hearts. They ſhall 
fancy, as Nero did, all to be inwardly as 
bad as themſelves; though ſome are 
more artful to ſave appearances. Thus 
their talk is a conſtant ſatire upon others, 
and their aQtions a living Kere upon 
themſelves, Let them ſay what hard 

things 


ſpeaking. 
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things they pleaſe, they can do much 
— 8 they ſay. Their foul 
language 1s nothing but the overflowings 
of a much fouler heat. 
The ſeventh cauſe. of evil. ſpeaking is 
talkativeneſs. There are ſeveral who 
have neither a fund of ſenſe. enough to 
talk well, nor modeſty gnough to be 
filent. They muſt either act the part of 
mutes upon the ſtage of life; or they 


muſt have recourſe to the ſtanding topics 


of converſation, which are to defame 
ublic parties, or vilify particular men. 
t 2s beneath the worthy to go about as a 
talebearer among the people; that is the pro- 
vince of the worthleſs ; mere leaden pipes : 
though the metal be dull, baſe, and ig- 
noble, they ſerve to convey freſh ſtreams 
of intelligence to every place : we *pply 
gold, and the nobler metals, to other uſes. 
It muſt, however, be owned, that men, 
who deſerve well in other reſpects, ſhall 
be ſometimes guilty of this faſhionable 
vice ; either becauſe, though they have 
a general and ſtanding conviction that 
vil-ſpeaking is a crime, yet they do not 
conſider and attend to the malignity of it 
at that juncture; or becauſe the com- 


monneſs of the crime inſenſibly reconciles 


it to their thoughts: they ſee it practiſed 
every day, and that makes it familiar to 
them, and takes off every idea of hor- 
ror, To obviate thoſe ill effects, which 
cuſtom may have, let us conſider, 
III. The unreaſonableneſs of evil- 


For men are not more miſtaken in any 
thing, than in the eſtimate they make of 
crimes. They ſeem to judge of them 
more from their uncommonneſs, than 
from the baneful conſequences which at- 
tend them. Whatever crime is uncom- 
mon, 1s ſurpriſing, and conſequently more 
| ſhocking, than others perhaps of a deep- 
er dye, which, becauſe we ſee them com- 
mitted every day, we therefore think very 
ſmall, or no crimes at all. They do not 
excite that ſtriking diſguſt and averſion, 
which they *. do, if more unuſual 
and infrequent. It is obſervable, that 
in faſhions, opinions, and modes of dreſs, 
nothing ſeems abſurd, to which men have 
been accuſtomed from their infancy. It 
is the ſame in ſins: nothing moves hor- 
ror, that is familiar to us. To rob a 
man of his good name, is not ſo ſhocking 

a vice as to rob him of a ſum of money: 
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tation, leſſens our uſefulneſs. 


| | : the worthleſs, has too much charity to 
yet he who does the latter, knows how 


ect. y. 


much he has taken, and what reſtitutio 
to make: but it is impoſſible for him wh 
does the former, to make an adequay 
judgment, how much the injured perſon 
has - ſuffered, and what reparation hy 
ought to make ; for he cannot tell what 
advantages the perſon might have re. 
ceived, if no diſadvantageous impreſſiom 
had been given of him. 

Many value reputation more than liſe, 
which without reputation is but a burden, 
The tongue therefore that wounds that, 
may be a ſharper ſword, than any other, 
which can only hurt the body, He whoſe 
teeth are ſpears. and arrows, may puree 
deeper to the heart, than if he, in a lite. 
ral ſenſe, employed thoſe weapons againſt 
his adverſary. 

It is certain, that, according. to the 
common ſaying, ſo much reputation is ſo 
much power ; and in proportion to men's 
credit, eſteem, and character, in the 
world, their weight, influence, and power 
to do themſelves and others good will be 
greater and more extenſive. In ſome ſta- 
tions of life, to deprive a man of his good 
name, is to deprive him of his livelihood, 
of his all in this world, as in matters of 
trade and commerce; and in all ſtations 
and callings, a great deal-depends upon 
the character which we maintain; and 
whatever ſullies the 1 of our repu - 


Let us conſider, whether it would do 
the world or ourſelves any harm, if that 
ſcandal, that precious knowledge, of 
which we are ſo communicative, ſhould 
die with us. If it would not do any harm, 
then it is one of the firſt principles of mo- 
rality, not to give others pain and unea- 
ſineſs, not to wound them, either in mind 
or body, without a ſufficient cauſe, with- 
out a deſign to compaſs ſome valuable 
end; and take it for granted, whatever 
pleaſure you may feel in giving utterance 
to ill-natured ſuggeſtions, there is a much 
greater in ſtifling them. But if out of ibe 
abundance of the heart the mouth muſt /peat ; 
if the fulneſs of your ſoul, impatient to 
aſperſe others upon every occaſion, upon 
no occaſion muſt have a vent; then 
you are certainly in the. very gall of 
bitterneſs and the bond of iniquity. On the 
contrary, what commendations does he 
deſerve, . who, at the ſame time that be 
has too much good ſenſe to think well of 


ſpeak ill of them, when there is no ne- 
ceſſity for it ? 
; What, 


derm! IX. 


What, if a 2 who in the main 
has led a good life, ſhould yet, coptrary 
to the general tenor of it, be guilty of 
ſome. - unaccountable weakneſs ? What 
ſhould we learn from this ? Not certain- 
ly fome poor materials for idle converſa- 
tion; in which, whatever expence of words 
there may be, there is no expence at all 
of thought : no, it ought to teach us 
ſomething far more uſeful and noble, a 
leſſon of difidence of ourſelves, watchful- 
neſs, and circumſpection; left we, who 
think ave fland, ſhould alſo fall. The miſ- 
carriages of a good man, which give an 
il-natored pleaſure to little minds, ſug- 
geſt to every great mind the moſt melan- 
choly ideas of the weakneſs of human na- 
turein general, but no ſpiteful and venom- 
ous reflections againſt his weakneſs in 
particular. Far from inſulting over his 
fallen worth, he views his downfal with 
a generous pity, and warned by it, works 
out his own ſalvation with fear and trem- 
Ming. As when the young, the blooming, 
and the vigorous, who bade fair for 
length of days, yet pine away, or are 
cut of by ſome ſudden fickneſs ; it teach- 
eth us to be more temperate, and cautious, 
to-preſerve the health of the body: ſo 
when the good and virtuous, from whoſe 
former actions we might expect an unin- 
terrupted courſe of piety, are overtaken, 
we ſcarce know how, in any notorious 
and flagrant vice; this ſhould put us up- 
on our guard, and make us take all 
due precautions to preſerve the health of 
the foul. This is the uſe we are to make 
of theſe pitiable inſtances : they are no 
ſubjects for wanton merriment, pleaſant- 
ry, and witty ſpleen: no, they are ſub- 

for a ſerious confideration on our 
own frailty : they teach us not to be too 
ſanguine, or over-ſecure. ** Tell me, O 
«© my conſcience, have I ever done, or 
© ſhall I ever do, any thing like this?“ 
Would to God we would talk and com- 
mane oftener -with . ourſelves: we ſhould 


and uncharitably about others. 

_ Laſtly, It is no unuſual thing to hear 
ſome complaining, that their abilities to 
do good, and to abound in works of cha- 
rity, are cramped within a narrow ſphere, 
though their inclinations are very lar 
and extenſive. . Now, if theſe men are in 
earneſt, I will point out one kind of cha- 
ity, which will not be expenſive to them- 
Wires and yet endear them to their fel- 
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the ſeldomer talk vainly about ourſelves, - 


not enable them to cheriſn merit by their 
generoſity, and to relieve diſtreſs hy their 
charity: but this charitable office ĩs daily 
in their power, to caſt in ſhades their 
neighbours miſconducts, and to ſet out in 
the moſt ad vantageous point of view their 
good qualities; to extenuate their failings, 
and to do juſtice to their virtues; to pro- 
duce an obſcure character into light, and 
to reſcue an injured one from obloquy. 
Silver and gold they may have little or 
zone: but fuch as they hawe they may give; 
viz. what is better than ſilver and gold, 
a good name and reputation to their neigh- 


* 


bours. | 

1 ſhall conclude with ſome advice to 
thoſe who ſuffer-in their reputation, -  * 
Let them confider, that ** if the in- 
vectives againſt them are true, they 
ought rather to correct themſelves, 
than make repriſals upon others: but 
« if falſe, a contempt of them will de- 
0 ſtroy the belief of them; but a concern 
« will argue the truth of them.” Let 
them endeavour. to put to filence the igno- 
rance of fooliſh men, by well doing. © Let 
them make it their buſineſs to acquire a 
ſufficient ſtock of merit; and great merit, 
like light, cannot be entirely concealed ; 
though it 15 moſt. amiable, when it does 
not ſhew itſelf in too open and full a 
glare. The veil of modeſty cannot long 
hide genuine worth, any more than the 
maſk of hypocrify can long cover our 
vices. He whois ſubſtantially good, will, 
in deſpite of all defamation, ere long ap- 
pear ſo. The arrow may be drawn to 
the head, and levelled with a dexterous 
aim; but cannot reach a virtue, which 
riſes to an uncommon height. Letthem, 
laſtly, put their truſt in that Being, whe + 
ewill make their righteouſneſs as clear as the 
light, and their juſt dealing as the noon-day. 


SERMON X. 
On the Love of God, 


| Mark, Xii. zo. | 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
_ - heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 


mind, and with all thy ſtrength, This is the 
firſt commandment. | 


JT i the improved ability of the head 
that forms the philoſopher ; but it is 
the right diſpoſition of the heart that 
13 chiefly 


* 
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chiefly makes the Chriſtian. It is our 
love directed to that Being who is moſt 
worthy of it; as the centre, in which all 
excellencies unite, and the ſource from 

which all bleſſings gy 


Love is the fulfilling of the law, 
not the mere action that is valuable in 
itſelf. It is the love from which it pro- 
ceeds, that ſtamps a value upon it, and 
gives an endearing charm and beauty to 
it. When a ſervile fear ingroſſes the 
whole man, it locks up all the active 
powers of the ſoul, it cramps the abilities, 
and is rather a preſervative againſt fin, 
than an incentive to virtue. But love 
quickens our endeavours, and emboldens 
our reſolutions to pleaſe the object be- 
loved ; and the more amiable ideas we 


entertain of our maſter, the more cheer- 
ful, liberal, and animated the ſervice, 


that 
be 


Upon love therefore the Scriptures have 
juſtly laid the greateſt ſtreſs, that love, 
which will give life and ſpirit to our per- 
formances. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 


we render him, will: conſequently 


foul, and with all thy mind, and with all 


thy ftrength. This is the firſt commandment, 
In diſcourſing on which words, I ſhall, 
I. Inquire into the nature and foun- 
dation of our love to God; 
II. I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the mea- 
fure and degree of it; 
III. I ſhall examine, how far the fear 
of the Deity is conſiſtent with the love of 


him. 


I. I ſhall inquire into the nature and 
foundation of our love to the Deity. 

The love of God may be defined a 
fixed, habitual, and grate ful regard to the 
Deity, founded upon a ſenſe of his good- 
neſs, and expreſſing itſelf in a ſincere 
defire to do whatever is agreeable, and 
avoid whatever is offenſive, to him. 

The proceſs of the mind I take to be 
this: . 

The mind conſiders, that goodneſs is 
every where ſtamped upon the creation, 
and appears in the work of the redemp- 
tion in diſtin&t and bright characters: it 
conſiders, in the next place, that good- 
neſs, a lovely form, is the proper object 
of love and eſteem; and goodneſs to us, 
the proper object of gratitude. But as 
goodneſs exiſts no where but in the ima- 
gination, without ſome good being, who 


It is 
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is the ſubje& of it; it goes on to conf... 
der, that love, eſteem, and gratitude, is a 
tribute due to that being, in whom an in. 


finite fulneſs of goodneſs ever dwells, and 


from whom emanations of goodneſs are 
ever flowing. Nor does the mind ref 
here; it takes one ſtep farther to reflect, 
that a cold ſpeculative eſteem, and a bar. 
ren, inactive gratitude, is really no ſin- 
cere eſteem or gratitude at all; which 
will ever vent itſelf in ſtrong endeavours 
to imitate, a delight to pleaſe, and a de- 
ſire to be made happy by the being 
beloved. ; 

If we attend to what is here advanced, 
the diſpute whether the love of God be 
diſintereſted or no, may be the more 
eaſily adjuſted: and all the confuſion 
upon this head has aroſe from conſider- 
ing the love of God under a partial and 
imperfect view, from conſidering it mere- 
ly as a philoſophical eſteem for him, 
without taking into the account, what the 
love of God chiefly implies, a ſincere 
and effectual defire to recommend our- 
ſelves to the favour, approbation, and 
bleſiing of that being whom we eſteem. 
If the love of God be conſidered merely 
as a ſacred eſteem for him, it is in a great 
meaſure diſintereſted. For intereſt may 
indeed teach us to ſpeak a language 
foreign to our heart: but we cannot 
really eſteem any. perſon, till we think 
him worthy of our efteem ; and then it 
is that thought, not intereſt, which is pro- 
ductive of our eſteem. It is then the 
natural reſult of a ſerious conſideration, 
that he is a being, in whom there reſides 
a full aſſemblage of each lovely and en- 
dearing quality, without the leaft jarring 
mixture of any thing harſh, cruel, or ty- 
rannical in his nature; that he wills the 
happineſs of each individual in the crea» 
tion, as far as it is conſiſtent with his par- 
ticular rank and ſtation in the ſcale of 
beings, and the good of the univerſe in 
general. When a man has inured him- 
ſelf to ſuch a juſt and right. way of think- 
ing upon the Deity, he cannot help 
loving, in the ſenſe of eſteem, what 
appears, upon repeated views, ſo lovely 
to his underſtanding. He cannot help 
loving him, whom he believes to be, 
what St. John has repreſented him, love 
itſelf, pure, unallayed Jove, without any 
tincture of caprice, malice, or ill- nature. 

For to whatever cauſe ſuch a connec- 


tion of ideas was originally owing, pot = 
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the ideas of neſs and eſteem are 
_ moſt minds 9 connected. 
The union ſeems almoſt neceſſary, If 
it were an early aſſociation, it is ſuch an 
aſſociation as cannot eaſily, if at all, be 
broken. 

But if the love of God be conſidered 
not only as a mere eſteem for him, but 
what it undoubtedly and principally is, 
an hearty and effectual deſire to recom- 
mend ourſelves to his love, favour, and 
approbation 3 the love of God, ſo far 
at leaſt is intereſted ; and, though we 
may eſteem him for what he is in 
himſelf, yet we defire to approve our- 
ſelves to him, in expectation of what he 
will do for us. 

For what rational end or motive could 


there be to endeavour to pleaſe a being, 


who would neither ſhew his pleaſure by 
rewarding the obedient, or expreſs his 
diſpleaſure by puniſhing the obnoxious ? 
Thoſe that make the love of God diſin- 
tereſted, drop the moſt material and 
eſſential part of it, that very part which 
chiefly makes it a practical principle, 
operating upon our hearts, and produc- 
tive of holineſs in our lives ; and give us 
a lame and imperfect account of it. 

For love is not only a cold ſedentary 
eſteem, which, like faith without works, 
is dead; it is an active principle, which 
prompts us to ſecure an intereſt, and cul- 
tivate a friendſhip, with the being be- 
loved; and to feel a delightful ſelf- com- 
placency, when we pleaſe, or imagine 
we pleaſe, him. It is a compound of an 
eſteem for him ariſing from an appre- 
henfion of his excellencies, and a defire 
to be made happy by him here and here- 
after. Had we no deſire or expectations 
to be made happy by him, we ſhould not 
ſerve him at all: and had we no eſteem 
for him, did we not entertain the love- 
lieſt impreſſions of him, we ſhould not 
ſerve him with pleaſure. Dry and ab- 
{trated -reaſons of love to God operate 
very faintly, except we take into the 
account the affecting conſiderations of his 
being our Creator, Redeemer, Preſerv- 
er, and Benefactor. His internal and 
eſſential excellency may command our 
admiration, fling us into aſtoniſhment, 
and convince the underſtanding that we 
ought to reverence him: but his relative 
dignity, his making, ſupporting, and re- 

eeming us, touch the inmoſt ſprings of 


the mind, call forth each liberal move- 
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ment of the ſoul, and powerfully work 
upon our wills and affections, the active 
principles in our compoſition. | 
If it be objected, that we cannot love 
being that is inviſible, I anſwer, that what 
we chiefly love in viſible beings of our 
own kind, is always ſomething inviſible. 
Whence ariſes the reliſh of beauty in our 
own ſpecies? Do we love it merely as it 
is, a certain mixture of proportion and 
colours? No: for though theſe are to be 
taken into the account as two material 
ingredients; yet ſomething elſe is want- 
ing to beget our love; ſomething, that 
animates the feature, and beſpeaks . 
mind within. Otherwiſe, we might fall 
in love with a mere picture, or any lifeleſs 
maſs of matter, that was entertaining to 
the eye. We might be as ſoon ſmitten 
with a dead, uninformed, unmeaning, 
countenance, where there is an exact 
ſymmetry and regularity of features; as 
with thoſe faces, which are enlivened b 


a certain cheerfulneſs, ennobled by a cer- 


tain majeſty, or endeared by a certain 
complacency, diffuſed over their whole 
mien. Is not this therefore the chief 
foundation of our taſte for beauty, that 
it giveth us, as we think, ſome outward 
notices of noble, benevolent, and valua- 
ble qualities in the mind ? Thus a ſweet- 
neſs of mien and aſpect charms the more, 
becauſe we look upon it as an indication 
of a much ſweeter temper within: it is 
the habitual diſpoſition of the ſoul, ap- 
pearing through, and impreſſed upon, the 
features. 'The face 1s often, though not 
always, the index of the mind ; and thoſe 
ideas to which the ſoul is . moſt habitu- 
ated, leave behind them certain traces 
and impreſſions on the - countenance. 
Now, if this be the chief (I do not ſay 
it 15 the only) ſource of our taſte for 
beauty, that it exhibits to us ſome ſigna- 
tures of inward benevolence, ' generoſity, 
and worth, which, after all, are very un- 
certain, and only. preſumptive evidences 
of the internal temper; why have we 
not the moſt affectionate love for that 
being, the traces of whoſe benevolence 
bounty, and greatneſs, are imprinte 
upon the univerſe in bright, legible, and 
undeniable, characters? 5 
In a word, though the Deity cannot 
be ſeen, numerous inſtances of his good- 
neſs are viſible throughout the frame of 
nature: and wherever they are ſeen, 
But 
we 


we cannot love goodneſs abſtract 
from ſome being, in which it is ſuppo- 
ſed to inhere: for that would be to love 
an abſtract idea. Hitherto indeed it is 
only the love of eſteem : the tranſition, 
however, from that, to a love of enjoy- 
ment, or a defire of being made happy 
by him, is quick and eaſy; for the more 
lovely ideas we entertain of any being, 
the more deſirous we ſhall be to do his 
pleaſure, and procure his favour. 
Having thus ſhewn the foundation of 
our love to God, I proceed, ſecondly, to 
ſtate the degree, and point out the mea- 
ſure, of our love to him. STATE 
In order to which, it will be neceſſary 
to fix the ſenſe of the words of 'my 
text with ſome accuracy; becauſe from 
them, ſuch 2. degree of love ro God has 
been pleaded for, as is inconſiſtent with 
any ſubordinate deſires of inferior things, 
The meaning of theſe words, Thou ſhalt 
e the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy ſtrength, is, that 
we are to ſerve God with all thoſe facul- 
ties which he has given us: not that the 
love of God is to be excluſive of all 
other loves; but of all other rival affec- 
tions; that whenever- the love of God 
and that of the world come in competi- 
tion, the former undoubtedly ought to 


take place of the latter. According to 


that of our Saviour, He that lovetb 
father and mother more than me, is not 
eworthy of me : and again, Seek ye firſt the 
kingdom of Gd; which ſuppoſes, that 
other things may be ſought after in their 
proper rank and order, without an undue 
preference. We are not to deſire 
nothing at all but him; we are only, as 
the pſalmiſt expreſſes it, to defire nothing 
in | compariſon with him. Viſionary 
writers, who have ſequeſtered themſelves 
from the world, may attempt to prove, 
that all our love ought to centre in the 
Deity excluſively: but ſuch romantic 
notions are unintelligible in theory, and 
in fact impraQticable. They convince us 
of nothin 
und ings are over refined and ſub- 
tile, are guilty of as great errors, as thoſe 

whoſe underttandings are waxed groſs ; 
and thatitis hard to tell, whether men miſ- 
take oftener by not exerting their abilities, 
or by ſtretching them beyond their line, 
beyond their determinate ſphere. If the 


one grovel on the ground, -the other are 
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but this; that thoſe whoſe. 
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edly continually ſoaring into the clouds, quite 


| d the view of common ſenſe. In. 
ſtead of ſeeing all things in the Deity, a, 
ſome have fancied, we difcern plain 
2 Of the Deity in all things 3 there 

eing nothing in nature, of which we can 
give a plauſible account, without calling 
in the Deity to our aid. We have no 
direct and immediate view of him, as he 
is in himſelf; we ſee him through a glaſs, 
through the mirror of the creation, 
And if there were nothing lovely, and 
conſequently the object of our love, in the 
creature, we could have no grounds to 
love the Creator. The love of the Crea. 
tor therefore implies the love of the 
creation, Not being . able to ſee him 
face to face, we love him in his works, 
the repreſentatives, the faint repreſenta. 
tives, of his original lovelineſs. Accord- 
ingly St. John ſays, F any man love mt 
his brother, aubom he hath ſeen; how can 
he love God, whom he hath not ſeen ? that 
is, the viſible creation, and man, the 
maſterpiece of the viſible creation, bein 
the only mediums through which we be 
cern the lovelineſs of , Tepreſented* 
and reflected to us, if we have a ſplenetie 
hatred and diſreliſn for them, how can 
we entertain any love for the Maker of 
them, of whom we can know nothing, 
but by and through them? They are 
the ſteps: and ſcales by which we muſt 
aſcend, in the laſt reſort, to the love of 
him, from whom they derive, and to 
whom we muſt aſcribe, whatever is good 
in them. To love God therefore with 
all our heart, is ſo far from excludin 
all inferior complacencies, that it neceſ- 
ſarily comprehends him. Our love muſt 
begin with the creature, and end in 
him : we muſt love, as well as argue, 
upwards, from the effect to the cauſe; 
and becauſe there are ſeveral things de- 
ſirable, even here, under proper regula- 
tions, conclude that he, the Maker of them, 
ought to be the ſupreme, not the only 
object of our deſires. We cannot love 
God in himſelf, without loving him in 
and for his works. 

What che Scriptures require, is eaſy 
to be underſtood, and not impoſſible to 
be practiſed, viz. That our gratitude 
to God, and our love of him, ought to 


have the aſcendant, and to be the go- 


verning principle ; gnd that all other 
25 2 to be ſubordinate to it. 
The main deſign of Chriſtianity is, that 

| We 
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we ſhould look upon worldly things with 
the indifference of a traveller, whoſe 
chief views are fixed upon his journey's 
end, upon his abiding country. 

The words of my text may be more 
minutely explained thus: To love the Lord 
avith all our heart, ſignifies to love him 
with all ſincerity, with an undiſſembled 
affection. For in this ſenſe, the word is 
often uſed in Scripture. Thus Iſaiah; 
This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
lips, but their heart” is far from me; i. e. 
they are not affectionate and fincere in 
the ſervice they pay me. As ſome have 
ſtrained this duty too high, others have 
ſank it much too low, and made the love 
of God, and the keeping of his com- 
mandments, to be the very ſame thing, 
Whereas to love God is not merely to 45 
what he commands, but it is to do it, be- 
cauſe he commands it. God, who is the 
ſearcher of hearts, does not value any 
outward homage, where the heart is not 
intereſted; _ 15 

To love Cod with all our foul, ſignifies 
to ſerve him with the whole ſoul; with 
an unreſerved, and not with a partial, 
obedience. God is not to ſhare a divided 
affection in our breaſt, an affection di- 
vided between piety and fin : but he is 
to reign unrivalled by any darling vice. 
To love God then with all our foul, is the 
{ſame as to have reſpect unto all his com- 
mandments. For it is no proof of our 
love to God, that we obey him only, 
when our paſſions do not draw a different 
way : then is our heart right and whole 
with him, when our duty gets the better 
over any corrupt inclination, which inter- 
feres with it, We are not to parcel out 
our affections between piety and fin : 
then is our affection like a large dia- 
amond, moſt valuable when it remains 
entire and unbroken, without being cut 
out into a multitude of independent and 
disjointed parts. 
To love the Lord with all our ſtrength, 
15 to put forth the active powers of the 
foul in loving and ſerving him. It is to 
rouſe ourſelves from that ſupineneſs and 
liſtleſs idleneſs, which is far more painful 
than a continued hurry and multiplicity 
of buſineſs, without any reſpite, It is to 
quicken the wheels and ſprings of action, 
that moved on heavily before ; it is to do 
well, without being weary of well-doing. 
tis to lay out our endeavours, that we 
may have a competent ſenſe to diſcern, a 
dere inclination to embrace, and a 
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ſteady reſolution to hold faſt, what is beſt 
and molt pleaſing to the Deity. | 

The ſum of what I would ſay is this, 
that to love God with all our heart, is to 

obey him ſincerely and affectionately: 70 
love him with all our fouls, and with all 
our minds, is to obey him entirely and un- 
reſervedly : and to love him uith all our 

firength, is to obey him vigorouſly and 

conitantly; N. 

The love of God is a ſettled, well- 
grounded, rational, delight in him, found- 
ed upon conviction and knowledge. It 
is ſeated in the underſtanding, and there- 
fore not neceſſarily accompanied with any 
briſker agitations of ſpirit; though, in- 
deed, the body may keep pace with the 
ſoul, and the ſpirits flow in a more 
ſprightly torrent to the heart; when we 
are affected by any advantageous repre- 
ſentation” of God, or by a reflection on 
his bleſſings. This I thought neceſſary 
to obſerve, becauſe ſome weak men of a 
ſanguine complexion are apt to be elated 
upon the account of . thoſe ſhort-lived 
raptures and tranſient gleams of joy, 
which they feel within themſelves; and 
others of a phlegmatic conſtitution to 
deſpond, becauſe they cannot work them- 
ſelves up to ſuch a degree of fervour. 

Whereas nothing is niore precarious and 
uncertain, than that affection which de- 
pends upon the ferment of the blood: it 
naturally ceaſes, as ſoon as the ſpirits 
flag, and are exhauſted. Men of this 
obs ſometimes draw near to God with 
great fervency, and at other times are 
quite eſtranged from him, like thoſe 
great bodies which make very near ap- 
proaches to the ſun, and then all at once 
fly off to an unmeaſurable diſtanee from 
the ſource of light. You meet a perſon 
at ſome happy time; when his heart 
overflows with joy and complacency, he 
makes you warm advances of friendſhip, 
he gives you admittance to the inmoſt 
ſecrets of his ſoul, and prevents all ſoliei- 
tation, by offering, unaſked, thoſe fer- 
vices, which you, in this ſoft and gentle 


ſeaſon of addreſs, might have been en- 


couraged to aſk : wait but till this fluſh 
of good humour and flow of ſpirits is 
over, and you will find all this over- 
warmth of friendſhip ſettle into coldneſs 
and indifference; and himſelf as much 
differing from himſelf, as any other per- 
fon can from another : whereas a perfon 
of a ſerious frame and compoſure af 
mind, conſiflent with himſelf; and there- 

Cc | fore 
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ſore conſtant to you, goes on, without 
any alternate heats and colds in friend- 
ſhip, in an uninterrupted tenor of ſerving, 
and obliging his friend. Which of theſe 
two is more valuable in himſelf, and ac- 
ceptable to you? The anſwer is very ob- 
vious. Juſt ſo a vein of ſteady, regular, 
conſiſtent piety, is more acceptable to 
that Being, with whom there is no varia- 
bleneſs, neither ſhadow of change, than all 
the paſſionate ſallies, and ſhort intermitting 
fits of an unequal devotion. 

Truly to love God is not then to have 
a few warm notions about the Deity flut- 
' tering a while in the breaft, and after- 
wards leaving it void and empty of good- 
neſs. But it is to have the love of God 
dwelling in us. It is not a religious 
mood or humour, but a religious temper. 
It is not to be now and then pleaſed with 
our Maker in the pier of the heart, 
when, more properly fpeaking, we are 
Pleaſed with ourſelves. It is not to have 
a few occaſional tranſient acts of com- 
placency and delight in the Lord riſing 
in our minds, when we are ma vein of 
good humour, as the ſeed in the parable 
oon ſprung up, and ſoon withered away, 
becauſe it had no root and deepneſs of 
earth; but it is to have a laſting, habitu- 
al, and determinate, reſolution to pleaſe the 
Deity rooted and grounded in our hearts, 
and influencing our actions throughout. 

III. I proceed to examine how far the 
fear of the Deity is conſiſtent with the 
love of him. | 

There is mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt 
thou be feared, is a paſſage in the Pſalms 
very beautiful, as well as very appoſite to 
our preſent” purpoſe. It is the ſecret of 
fine writing to make our thoughts natu- 
ral without being common or too obvious, 
and ſurpriſing without being affected. 
And here we have an admirable exem- 
Plification of this rule. The thought 1s 
ſurpriſing; becauſe it was obvious to 
think the ſentence ſhould have concluded 
thus : There is mercy with thee, therefore 
ſhalt thou be loved: and yet it is natural 
too, ſince we ſhall be afraid to draw upon 
ourſelves his diſpleaſure, whom we ſin- 
cerely love. The more we have an 
affection for him, the more we ſhall dread 
a ſeparation from him. Love,.though it 
caſteth out all ſervile fear, yet does not 
exclude ſuch a fear, as a dutifal ſon; ſhews 
to a very affectionate, but a very. wiſe 


and pruc 
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ent father: and we may rejoice 
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in God with reverence, as well as ſery 
him with gladneſs. For love, if not allay. 
ed and tempered with fear, and the ap. 
prehenſions of divine juſtice, would be- 
tray the ſoul into a ſanguine confidenes 
and an ill- grounded fecurity: fear, on the 
other hand, if not ring and animated 
by love, would fink the mind into a fatal de- 
ſpondency. Fear therefore is placed in 
the ſoul, as a counterpoiſe to the more 
enlarged, kindly, and generous afec. 
tions. It is in the human conſtitution, 
what weights are to ſome machines, very 
neceſſary to adjuſt, regulate, and balance 
the motion of the fine, curious, and act. 
ive ſprings, 

Happy the man who can command ſuch 
a juſt and even poiſe of theſe two affec. 
tions, that the one ſhall do nothing, but 
deter him from offending, while the 
other inſpirits him with a hearty deſire of 
pleaſing the Deity. Yet, which ſoever 
of them we may imagine to be the pre. 
vailing principle, he who proceeds in a 
ſteady regular practice of his duty to 
God, without any preſumptuous and de- 
liberate ſins, may diſmiſs. all apprehen- 
fions and miſgivings concerning his ſal- 
vation. It is true, God ig love; and he 
that obeys. him, muſt obey him in love: 
but it 1s as true, that, wherever there 
is a fincere and uniform obedience, upon 
principle, there is ſuch a degree of love, 
as will render us acceptable to God. 
For zu this we know, that awe love God, 
if wwe keep his commandments. A mere 
ſervile fear indeed may be a bar to our 
ſalvation. But what is a mere ſervlle 
fear ? Such a fear as clogs the powers, 
and deadens the activity of the ſoul, by 
ſhutting out the conſideration of God's 
fatherly goodneſs, and dwelling only on 
that of almighty power armed with 
vengeance ; ſuch a fear as the unprofic- 
able ſervant, in the parable of the talents, 
entertained of his maſter, whom he mil- 
repreſented as an. auſtere being, gather- 
ing where be had not freaued, and reaping 


where he had not ſown; for which reaſon 


he remained in a ſtate of ination, and 
hid his talent in a napkin. It is ſuch 2 
fear as the devils have, who believe and 
tremble, yet never obey; one genuine 
blackneſs of darkneſs, without the lealt 
glimpſe of comfort. It is a religion 
cowardice, which robs us of the power of 
ſhunning thoſe dangers which we dread. 
But à fear which is productive of on 
ev 
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eren ſtedfaſt habit of obedience, is always 
a filial fear, recommended and endeared by 
an acceptable mixture and proportion of 
love. F or, till a ſlaviſh dread dramps 
each lovely idea, and blots out each libe- 
ral thought of the Deity, our love of him 
is not extinguiſhed: and when a laviſh 
dread has eraſed theſe impreſſions, then 
our obedience, as well as love, muſt 
ceaſe of courſe, The mind will ſtoop 
beneath the burden, and fink over- 
whelmed with a load of deſpair. It is, 
methinks, impoſſible that any man ſhould 
habitually, in the main, and conſcientiouſ- 
ly diſcharge his duty to the Father of 
mercies and God of 2 who is able 
and willing to do for him abundantly 
above what he can aſk or think, without 
eſteeming, honouring, and loving him. 
He may indeed, at firſt, obey him only, 
becauſe it is his duty to ſerve the greateſt 
of beings, whoſe power ruleth over all : 
but he will ſooner or later obey him like- 
wiſe, becauſe it is his inclination to 
ſerve the beſt of beings, whoſe mercy: zs 
over all his works. Suppoſe a man loſt 
in a great meaſure to all ingenuous mo- 
tives, yet, perſuaded by the terrors of the 
Lord to break off his fins by repentance, 
he could not effectually ſet about this work 
without ſome regard to God's amiable 
attributes, without ſome confidence in his 
goodneſs, which always implies ſome 
degree of love. He may fear him, as 
an avenger to execute wrath upon the 
impenitent; but he muſt confide in him 
too, as one that 1s not willing any ſhould 
be impenite-t; not willing that any 
ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould fulfil 
the terms, and enjoy the benefit of eter- 
nal ſalvation. And, though fear chiefly 
was the beginning of his wiſdom, yet 
long practice of virtue will ripen into an 
habit; and a ſettled habit will give him 
a reliſh for acts of virtue; till at laſt he 
tastes and fees head gracious the Lord is, 
who has abridged him of no pleaſure, but 
what a diſcreet and loving father would 
with-hold from his only ſon ; and injoin- 
ed him no duty, but what is eſſential to, 
and interwoven with, his happineſs. He 
will at laſt love to ſerve him, whoſe ſer- 
vice he experiences to be perfect free- 
dom. For good men go on from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, without confining themſelves to 
any determined proportion of goodneſs, be- 
yond which they are to proceed no farther. 
To a conſiderate mind, that is all har- 
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mony within, that is in perfect gocd - 
humour with every thing about it; the, 
Deity muſt appear like what he is, in 
perfect beauty; all-loving, and all-lovely, 
without any forbidding and frightening 
appearances; juſt as a deep ſtream, 
when clear and unruffled by any ſtorm, 
repreſents the ſun and firmament in a 
gentler and milder luſtre; far more 
beautiful itſelf, by reflectin g the beauties 
of heaven. Whatever uncomfortable 
notices we entertain of God, they are 
either the juſt forebodings of a mind 
diſturbed with guilt, or the gloom 
imagery of a fancy deeply tinctured wi 
melancholy. A vigorous progreſs in 
virtue will remove that horrible dread of 
the Deity, which ſometimes overwhelms + 
the minds of the guilty. © .. 

To conclude ; . a 

Do we act in concert with that Being, 
whoſe tender mercy is over all his works, 
by ſhewing mercy, as far as we can, in 
all ours? 

Do we conſcientiouſly endeavour to 
diſcharge all the duties he has injoined 
us, without reluctance; and to ſubmit to 
all his diſpenſations, without murmuring ?, 

Do we addreſs ourſelves to him with 
that holy fear, which awes the turbulent 

paſſions into compoſure; but does not 
depreſs the. ſpirit, or beget an Abject and 
unmanly way of thinking? | 

Do we who look (or ought to look) 
up to him with reverence, as the great. 
Judge and Lawgiver of the univerſe, 
chiefly delight to conſider him under the 
endearing characters of a Creator, Re- 
deemer, Preſerver, and BenefaQtor ? 

Do we, before we compoſe ourſelves to 
ſleep, recommend ourſelves to his al- 
mighty care, who neither flumbers nor 

ſleeps ? Do we, as ſoon as we rife, recom- 
mend ourſelves to his ſuperintendency, 
who maketh his ſun to riſe upon the juſt and 
unjuft; humbly defiring, that, as that ſurr 
diſpels the darkneſs and unwholeſome 
vapours of the night; ſo he, the great 
Sun of righteouſneſs, who aroſe awith heal- 
ing in his wings, would drive from us all 
evil; all evil, whether of mind, body, 
or eſtate ? | wee. 

Do we commit all our concerns in ge- 
neral to his providence, and fatherly 
goodneſs; and, upon every extraordi- 
nary emergency, make a more particular 
application to him for his direction, au 
newer faileth them that jeek bim 
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If we do, theſe undoubtedly are the 
only genuine teſts, and ſignificant ex- 
preſſions, of an undiſſembled love to God: 
and they will procure for us the bleſſed 


effects of that infinite love, which being ward 


Fronger than death, diſarmed death of its 
ſting, and the grave of its victory. 


SERMON XI. 
On the Foundation of Morality. 


— [Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford.] 


CoLossSIANS, ii. 23. 


Whatſoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
| and not unto men. 


Tue words, though addreſſed by St. 
Paul to ſervants, contain matter of 
advice to all Chriſtians, as knowing, that 
"whatever good any man doth, the ſame he 
fall receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free. We are commanded to /et 
God before us; to be holy, becauſe he is 
Boly ; and therefore, whatſoever we do, 
we are to do it as to him, who can diſcern 
each inward grace of the foul through the 
veil of . and ſee each hidden vice 
through the maſk of hypocriſy. I ſhall 
therefore make it my buſineſs, in what 
follows, 


I. To prove that a regard to the Deity 
x the foundation of morality : 

II. To inquire into the characters and 
motives of thoſe, who, though ſtrangers 
to piety and devotion, yet pretend to be 
animated with the moſt exalted ſenti- 
ments of probity, generoſity, and bene- 
volence. 


I. I am to prove that a regard to the 
Demy is the foundation of morality. 
' There can be no virtue in actions ma- 
terially good, actions which we chanced, 
but did not mean to do. No; to ſtamp 
the facred character of virtue upon our 
performances, the intention of the agent 
muſt be taken into the account. It is 
this inward principle, that muſt make 
our ſervices grateful to the Deity ; as it 
is the preſumption of this, that makes 
them ſo to our fellow-creatures. Thus it 
is the preſumed intention of the giver, 
which clnefly recommends the gift. Silver 
and gold fome may have little or none ; 
but whatever they take in hand, they 


turn into 3 they beautify whatever 
they do, by a frank, ingenuous, and 
hearty manner of doing it. Man, hoy. 
ever, can only judge of us from our out. 
actions and demeanour; and, a 
long as we are artful enough to ſaye 
ap ances, we are no farther account. 
able to him : He alone can effeQually 
bind and oblige the heart, from which all 
goodneſs flows, who is alone the great 
ſearcher and diſcerner of our hearts. 

Virtue is the obfervance of ſome law, 
as vice is the tranſgreſſion of it: but 
there can be no laws at all without ſome 
lawgiver; and there can be no laws, 
which ſhall oblige us to cultivate inward 
merit and virtue (the only genuine merit) 
without a facred regard to that lawgiver, 
to whom our inward virtue is only cog- 
miſable. | 

We are no further moral beings, than 
we are accountable bemgs. But to whom 
or what are we accountable ? Not cer- 
tainly to abſolute fitweſſes, the lovelineſs 
and beauty of virtue. To be account- 
able, implies that we are accountable to 
ſome fuperior; which ſuperior can only 
be God, or a divine legiſlator : for if 
we leave a God ont of the ſcheme, hu- 
man legiflators can never reach the con- 
ſcience, which is a principle diſcernible 
only by him, from whom no ſecrets are 
hid. Thus a confcientious performance 
of good actions, in the laſt reſort, in the 
laſt ſtep of the ſcale, terminates in him, 
who is the diſpenſer of all bleſſings, the 
centre of all happineſs, and therefore the 
object of all duty. And ll the moral 
virtues are only ſo many cyphers, which 
may make an ample ſhew, yet are but 
ſo many empty unavailing nothings ; un- 
leſs the Deity be placed as the principal 
figure at the head of them, from whom 
they derive their weight, force, and fig- 
nificancy. 

If it be objected, that, though we 
were not accountable to the Deity, yet 
ſtill we are obliged to cultivate virtue out 
of a regard to ourſelves, to the eaſe, 
tranquillity, and ſatis faction of our on 
minds: I anſwer, that if we could oblige 
ourſelves, then we, who impoſe the ob. 


ligation on ourſelves, muſt have an equal 


power to take it off, or diſpenſe with it, 
whenever we pleaſe : that they who pur- 
ſue virtue for the peace and tranquillity 
of mind of which it is productive, wil 
be obliged to deviate from it and forfake 


its 
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it, whenever they apprehend that an in- 
flexible adherence to the rules 1 it will 
bring upon them any great and laſtin 
— — hardſhip, and —— 
Virtue is nothing, but a rational conduct 
under the circumſtances in which we are 
placed. But what would be highly ra- 
tional, and conſequently virtue upon the 
ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, would be 
madneſs, and conſequently not virtue, 
if that were left out of the account. 
Thus to die for the good of one's coun- 
try, is a beautiful and noble inſtance of 
virtue; but it would be the height of 
enthuſiaſm in him, who harbours no fears, 
cheriſnes no hopes, and entertains no be- 
lief, of a future ſtate, to part with his 
final happineſs, his all, for nothing in 
reverſion. 

The underſtanding may diſcern, juſt 
as it does any other ſpeculative truth, a 
natural fitneſs or unfitneſs in things, i. e. 
that ſome things have a tendency to 

mote, and others to obſtruct the pub- 
ic happineſs. But to influence the will, 
which 1s the ſeat of morality ; to engage 
it to practiſe what is for the good of the 
whole, to bring things home to our 
boſom ; a regard for that being, who is 
mighty to ſave, and able to deſtroy, muſt 
be the governing principle. For, though 
the be cannot but ſee the na- 
tural and eſſential differences of things, 
yet all morality implies choice : and 
nothing can make what is naturally fit or 
productive of public happineſs, the object 
of our ſteady choice (at leaſt in all caſes), 
but the will of that being who only can 
make the love of ourſelves, and the love 
of the public, to coincide without any in- 
terference. We muſt carefully diſtin- 
guſh between ſpeculative abſtract truths, 
and moral or practical truths. The for- 
mer may be independent on the will of 
our Creator ; but the latter (viz. truths 
reducible to practice) muſt be founded on 
a ſenſe of duty to him, who alone can 
enforce the obſervance of them. For 
nothing can oblige us, but a view to our 
own happmeſs. Now, all our happineſs 
depends upon God. He therefore alone 
can lay an effectual obligation upon us, 
who alone can make our happineſs or 
— 4 commenſurate to the extent of our 

eing. | 

We haye had a world of popular ha- 
rangues upon the abſtract beauty and in- 
winjic valuableneſs of virtue. Now, there 


is no ſuch thing as valuableneſs or worth 
diſtint from uſefulneſs ; nothing being 
valuable any farther than it is uſeful. 
For what is a thing valuable for, that is 
of no uſe? And nothing is any farther 
valuable to any man than as it promotes 
his happineſs. For what will neither 
give him pleaſure nor pain, he muſt be 
entirely unaffected by; and what he is 
entirely unaffected by, to that he muſt be 
indifferent. And, after all our ſpecious 
refinements, virtue muſt be built upon 
intereſt, our intereſt upon the whole, 
Nay, the more we endeavour to abſtract 
from ſelf, the more ſelf will return: for 
the more we ſet apart all ſelfiſh views, 
the greater will be our ſelf-complacency, 
or the more we ſhall be pleaſed with our- 
ſelves. There are two kinds of pleaſure, 
the one arifing from pleaſing ſenſations, 
the other from delightful reflections on 
our conduct, He who denies himſelf the 
former (which are the coarſer) gratifica- 
tions, 1s often overpaid by the latter, but 
much more elegant enjoyments. 

I know it will be objected, that virtue 
may be ſtil] diſintereſted : for though the 
pleaſure ariſing from agreeable reflec- 
tions may be the conſequence of a virtuous 
courſe of life, yet it is not the cauſe of 
it: which is a moral inſtinctive ſenſe, 
whereby we love what is good, and ab- 
hor what is evil, antecedently to any act 
of the underſtanding, or reflection upon 
the conſequences of our actions. Now, 
ſuppoſing the genuineneſs of this moral 
ſenſe or inſtinct, which ſeveral excellent 
writers have diſputed ; ſuppoſing, what is 
moſt unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that we 
need not apprehend or underſtand a thing 
to be lovely before we love it as ſuch ; 
that we need not judge a thing to be 
hateful, previouſly to our hatred of it; 
ſuppoſing our love of virtue and hatred 
of vice to be originally blind propenſions 
and occult qualities: yet a virtue or 

oodneſs, which proceeds wholly and 
lely from this moral ſenſe or inſtinct, is 
not eur virtue or goodneſs ; but that of 
our Creator, who has implanted this in- 
ſtint. To make it, in any degree, ours, 
we muſt improve upon the moral ſenſe, 
we muſt cultivate, cheriſh, and ripen it: 
we muſt not impair, weaken, and ex- 
tinguiſh, but quicken and ſtir up this gift 
of God that is ſuppoſed to be in us. 
And then the queſtion will return, what 
obligation we are under to do ſo, And 
C0 3 no 
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no other can be aſſigned, but the plea- 
ſure that is immediately conſequent to it, 
or the endleſs happineſs of the next 
world; ſo that, even upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, virtue, as far as it is ours, that 1s, 
as far'as it is virtue, muſt be reſolved 
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into the intereſted ſcheme. He who ob- 
ſerves the rules of morality for the ſake 


of temporal pleaſures, will never per- 


form any act of duty that is highly diſ- 
taſteful to him, or forego any vice that 
is pleaſant and palatable. The only ſure 

ground-work of . is therefore the 
proſpect of heavenly bliſs. 

But farther, if we cloſely attend to the 
operations of our mind, and carefully ob- 
ſerve what paſſeth within us, at that very 
inſtant, when we are doing a charitable 
or friendly office; I am apt to think we 

ſhould find, that the pleaſure which re- 
ſults from it, ariſes either from a ſenſe, 
that what we are doing, may procure us the 
1 of men; or it proceeds from 
a ſenſe of having done our duty, and re- 
commended * Fromm to the favour of the 
Deity. Our benevolence, as far as it is 
owing to the former, 1s not virtue, but a 
deſire of fame and diſtinction; as far as 
it is owing to the latter, it is virtue, but 
virtue founded upon the love of God. 
Joh undoubtedly, like the light of the 
ſun, never rebounds ſo ftrongly back 
again upon ourſelves, as when it comes 
reflected to us from other objects. The 
groſſer pleaſures ſoon flatten upon the 
Fals, and grow inſipid to a well- turned 
mind : but then we feel the moſt exquiſite 
and delicate, as well as moſt laſting, 
touches of pleaſure, when we communi- 
cate it, in any great degree, to thoſe 
about us. Yet that pleaſure which is 
annexed to any generous and. worthy 
deed, may be compared to its oppoſite, 
viz. that remorſe, which is conſequent to 
wickedneſs. And it may be queſtioned, 
whether we ſhould have any (or at leaſt 
any permanent) remorſe, after having 
committed an ill action; if we were ſure 
we could fence off all ill conſequences, 
and neither be expoſed to the ſcorn and 
"hatred of the world, nor draw upon our- 
ſelves the divine vengeance. Juſt ſo it 
may admit of a diſpute, whether the 
pleaſure we are ſpeaking of would not 
vaniſh, if we apprehended, that neither 


mankind would commend and eſteem us, 


nor the Deity reward us for our goodneſs. 


It muſt be owned, that the ſucceſſion of 
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our thoughts is ſometimes very quick, 
and the tranſition from one to another 
very ſudden: the ſenſations of pleaſure 
are generally confuſed; and the more 
exquiſite any pleaſure is, the more 
confuſed and indiftin&t our thoughts are 
at that time. And I would defire thoſe 
who frequently do good actions, minutely 
and curiouſly to obſerve, whether there 
does not accompany them ſome confuſed 
and tranfient glance of thought, which 
will ſoon be loſt and eſcape their notice, 
if inattentive; that they act under the 
eye and inſpection of the Deity, who, az 
he is every where preſent, cannot but ſee 
what they do; and, as he is infinitely 
good, cannot but behold it with pleaſure: 
or whether the goodneſs of their actions, 
is not allayed by ſome ſiniſter motives of 
vain-glory. But ſuppoſing the pleaſure 
ariſes from neither of theſe conſidera. 
tions ; yet it can only, as I obſerved be. 
fore, induce us to go on in the paths of 
virtue when they are ſmooth and even; 
if other motives are ſet aſide, we may 
deviate from them, when they are rug- 
ged, ſteep, and arduous. 

It is in vain to attempt, as ſome have 
done, to build morality on the ruins of 
religion, and to propoſe a ſcheme of it 
independent on future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, with nothing to ſupport it, but 
abſolute fitneſſes wn, a taſte for intellec- 
tual beauty, comelineſs, and proportion, 
For morality being deſigned for the prac- 
tice of all mankind, muſt be built upon 
ſuch notions as lie level to the capacities of 
men in general, and founded upon ſuch 
motives as may affect all mankind : and 
thoſe motives which addreſs themſelves to 
our hopes and fears, the two great ſprings 
which actuate human nature, effectually 
do this: but high-flown theories about 
the diſintereſted lovelineſs of virtue are 
calculated only for ſome few ſelect ſpirits, 
if for them. Exalted ſpeculations of too 
fine a thread and texture, are hke very 
coltly ornaments and very expenſive de- 
licacies; every man cannot command 
them, and, God be thanked, no man's 
neceſſities require them : plain common 
uſeful notions are like our daily bread and 
nouriſhment, all ſtand in need of them, 
and all may procure them with a mode- 
rate ſhare of labour and application. 
Let us, however, proceed to ſhew, 
what effect it is likely theſe fine notions 
would have, firſt, upon men of ſpecula- 


tion; 
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fon; and, ſecondly, upon men of the 
world. As to the firſt, 

It is much eaſier to conceivea thouſand 
beautiful thoughts concerning virtue in 
our cloſet, than to put one of them in 

ractice: becauſe thoughts, thoughts 

autiful in ſpeculation, are the work of 
the imagination, which is as much de- 
lighted with a lovely idea, as the eye is 
with a lovely obje& : but when we would 
roceed from theory to practice, we muſt 
combat the ſelfiſk paſſions; we muſt get 
the better of our indolence and love of 
eaſe, which is apt to grow upon ſpecu- 
lative men. He whole reigning pleaſure 
it is to ſpeculate and think beautifully, 
will not therefore act beautifully: be- 
cauſe action calls him off from his fa- 
vourite pleaſure, that of ſpeculation: he 
will be averſe to action, at leaſt all diffi- 
cult action: Which averſion nothing can 
conquer, but much ſtronger and more 
forcible motives, than thoſe ariſing from 
the lovelineſs of virtue. And hence, I 
ſuppoſe, it comes to paſs, that thoſe who 
have entertained the world and themſelves 
with theſe lofty notions, have not been 
very remarkable for the practice of the 
active virtues. A certain elegance of 
chinking may have reſtrained them from 


the groſſer vices of abandoned ſenſuality 


and intemperance, and they may have 
obſerved the rules of morality, as ſar as 
it was pleaſant and agreeable to them; 
but they have never ſerved their coun- 
try, their neighbours, or themſelves, at 
the expence of their beloved eaſe and re- 
poſe. There ſeems to be a certain vi- 
inertiæ in fouls, as well as in bodies, by 
which they reſiſt all change or alteration 
of the ſtate in which they are: and it is 
a matter of as much difficulty. to rouſe 
the ſpeculative from their indolence, as 
it is to check the career qf the ſenſual, 
the worldly, and the ambitious : juſt as 
it requires as much force and impreſſed 
energy to move a body at reſt, as it does 
to ſtop a body in motion. 
Paſs we on from the men of ſpeculation 
to the men of the world. Let virtue charm 
newer fo wiſely, they will refuſe to hear the 
voice of the charmer. The figure of life, 
and the polite and elegant enjoyments of 
it, are to them, what intellectual order, 
harmony, and beauty, are to the ſpecu- 
lative. Let the ſtudious rear their viſion- 
ary fabrics in the air; they think it a 
much more ſubſtantial pleaſure to erect 
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grand and magnificent ſtructures on ſolid 
ground. Diſcourſe to them, as long as 
you pleaſe, on the pleaſure and comeli- 
neſs of well- ordered affections, and how 
much better it is to govern the paſſions, 
than to let them have che aſcendant. 
They will anſwer, that they can, with a 
full command over themſelves, go on in 
a calm ſedate purſuit of wealth and honour: 
they can, as ſeveral others have done 
before them, without any diſcompoſure 
of mind, drain and impoveriſh the com- 
mon current of good, to fill their own 
private canals. They ſcorn, as much as 
you can, to plunge into the loweſt fink 
of vice ; what they propoſe, is a ſtudied 
luxury and a refinement in pleaſure, to 
enjoy the preſent criminal gratifications 
in ſuch a manner, as not to deaden by 
any exceſs their reliſh for the future. The 
ideal excellency of virtue they look upon 
as a painted flame, which may dehghe _ 
the eye of the curious, but cannot dif- 
penſe any active warmth and heat; the 
dream of idle people, that write in their 
cloſets, and the amuſement of idle 
people, who read there: but if you can 
thoroughly convince them, that eteraal 
miſery will be the conſequence of a life 
ſpent in purſuing forbidden pleaſure, and 
amaſſing wealth by indirect means; that 
there is no ſalvation without repentance, 
and no repentance without refunding 


their ill-gotten wealth: ſuch a conſidera- 


tion preſled home is like a mirror held 
cloſe to the lips: if there be the leaſt 
breath of ſpiritual life remaining in them, 
it will catch it and ſhew it; it will have 
ſome eſfect, if they be not utterly incor- 
rigible. X 

We ſhall never follow virtue effectually, 
till, we cleave to it with full purpoſe of 
heart, with the energy of a reſolved 
will; we ſhall never cleave to it with the 
energy of a reſolved will, with the full bent 
of our inclinations, till we are uneaſy with- 


out it; we ſhall never be uneaſy without it, 
till we look upon it as eſſential to our happi- 


ne(s, till we conſider ourſelves as undone 
without it for ever, but by it heirs of 
eternal happineſs. He that 1s at eaſe, 
will never exert himſelf vigorouſly ; but 
uneaſineſs is the great ſpur to action. To 
remove the preſſure of uneaſineſs, a man 
will apply every engine; juſt as he would 


heave off any incumbent weight that 
preſſed him down. Now, to make a man 


uneaſy in the abſence of virtue, and under 
Cc 4 the 
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the dominion of vice, ſhall we ſet before 
him the fitneſs and lovelineſs of morality ; 
motives that apply themſelves either to 
ure abſtra& reaſon only, which is a cold 
entary principle, or to the calmer 
affections, which operate but faintly ? 
Or ſhall we call in to our aid, religious 
conſiderations, the dread of eternal ven- 
eance, and the hopes of endleſs felicity ; 


— Coniiderations, which touch upon every 


thing that 15 moſt dear and valuableto us, 
and call forth the workings of ſeli-love and 
the deſire of happineſs, the firſt great 
wheel of the wal. to which all the reſt 
move in ſubordination ? I do not believe 
that any perſon, from the creation to this 
time, has been reclaimed, by the ſtrength 
of the former motives, from a habit of 
vice to that of virtue : but ſeveral have 
been in all ages reformed by the latter. 
If the beauty of virtue has ſo little ef- 


fect upon us in the calmer ſeaſons of life, 


it has ſtill much leſs in the hour of trial 
and in the day of adverſity. What may 
beautify and embelliſh the ſoul in proſpe- 
rity, will be of little ſervice to invigorate 
and ſtrengthen it under affliction; like 
thoſe perſons, who are the ornaments of 
peace, but are too tender to bear the 
rough hardſhips of war, or to ſtand the 
ſhock in the day of battle. An uneaſy 
ſenſation or a clamorous appetite will be 
always too hard for a fine delightful re- 
flection, becauſe it will preſs rudely in, 
demand to be heard, and break off the 
ſweet intercourſe which we may be hold- 
ing with ſome beloved idea. That deli- 
cate feeling within, by which we enjoy 
ourſelves and diſcern the agreeableneſs of 
virtue, will give way to another feeling of 
a boiſterous nature, that of pain for in- 
fiance, Let us ſuppoſe the intrinſic worth 
and abſolute loyelineſs of virtue, in it- 
ſelf, abſtracting from all the beneficial 
conſequences and happy effects of virtue, 


that is, abſtracting from every thing love- 


ly in virtue: (for virtue can be no far- 
ther lovely, than as it is a means to hap- 
pineſs); yet the lovelineſs of virtue can- 
not be a mptive to all men at any time; 
for ſeveral have no manner of notion of 
it. Nor can it be a motive to any man 
at all times: it would have juſt as much 
influence upon a man ja deep diſtreſs, as 
the beautiful proſpect of the rainbow had 
upon the perſon, who after a ſhipwreck 
was uit ſinking into the deep, „ All 
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they act more rationally, who admire vir- 
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te this,” ſays he, © is mighty fine, but 
«« what is it to me, who am periſhing ir. 
« retrievably ?** The love of virtue, 
without rewards either in hand or pro- 
ſpeR, is like the love of beauty, exclufive 
of all other conſiderations. A lover may 
form fine luxuriant romantic ſcenes in his 
imagination ; yet all that aſſemblage of 
ſoft, tender, delicate ideas, the product af 
a mind at eaſe, vaniſhes, as ſoon as po- 
verty comes upon him ke an armed man, 
Juſt ſo a man, at eaſe in his circumſtan. 
ces, or at leiſure in his cloſet, may be 
tranſported with contemplating the goodli- 
neſs of virtue: yet the rude preſſure of 
adverſity will ſoon put to the rout thoſe 
airy refined notions, owing to the enthu- 
ſiaſm of an over-heated fancy, not the 
ſuggeſtions of cool reaſon, which never 
ſeparates the beauty of virtue from its 
uſefulneſs, which is its only beauty. No- 
thing can ſupport a man in the practice of 
his duty in the depths of affliction, but 
the conſideration, that the Deity will en- 
join nothing as a duty, by which he ſhall 
be a loſer or a ſufferer upon the whole: 
that, however his happineſs and his duty 
may be disjoined at preſent, yet the 
ſtreams ſhall unite again, and flow for 
ever in the ſame current. Whether do 


tue as a fine piece of painting or ſtatuary ; 
or they, who purſue it as the ſource of 
ſolid everlaſting happineſs ? They who 
delight in it, juſt as they do in a fine piece 
of painting or ſtatuary, for its beauty, 
would part with it, when reduced to po- 
verty, juſt as they would do with a fine 
piece of painting, to purchaſe the ſubſtan- 
tial conveniencies of life. Ihe principles 
of religion will ſupport virtue and us, and 
be, like God, a pre/ent help in trouble: but 
all other principles, however entertaining 
at other times, will, like falſe friends, for- 
ſake us, when we have moſt need of them, 
in the day of adverſity. 

Though there may be a natural fitneſs 
or unfitneſs in actions, as they have a ten- 
dency to advance or hinder the public 
good antecedently to the will of God; 
yet their moral fitneſs muſt be founded on 
his will, as their only ſure and ſolid baſis : 
for morality ſuppoſes a determined rule 
of life and a fixed purſuit of natural fit- 
neſſes. Now, he who purſues what 15 
naturally fit for the ſake of the greateſt 
good, eternal felicity, may act invariably, 

| becauſe 
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uſe he upon the. ſtrength of a 
— — king can outweigh. But 
be who follows what is naturally fit for 
che ſake of ſome temporal good, muſt 
change his meaſures, when a greater good, 
inconſiſtent with his purſuits, offers itſelf. 
The rule of right reaſon in him, who be- 
lieves no other ſtate, would be to procure 
all the advantages and pleaſures he could 
in this: and ſo all the rules of what we 
now call virtue, would be quite inverted. 
It would be reaſonable to break through 
any or all of them, to make life happy 
when we could; and it would be reaſon- 
able to throw up life, when we could not: 
ſetting the will of the Deity aſide, we 
ſhould be ſo far from being under an obli- 
gation to live well, that we ſhould not be 
obliged to live at all. Either we muſt 
ſay, that virtue is not univerſally obliga- 
tory at all times, and upon all emergen- 
cies; not ſomething fixed, invariable, 
and indiſpenſable, but only occaſional ; 
which is contrary to the very idea of vir- 
tue: or we muſt ſay, that we are obliged 
to practiſe virtue in all caſes of er 
though we ſhall be never the better 


, 
or 


our uncomplying honeſty, nay, though 


we be finally loſers by it, which is con- 
trary to common ſenſe :=for we muſt 
found virtue upon the ſanctions and will 
of the Deity, who alone can make it our 
intereſt to practiſe virtue in all caſes, in 
the loweſt ebb of fortune, as well as in 
an uninterrupted flow of proſperity. 

I do not, however, place virtue upon 
arbitrary will ; for arbitrary will is change- 
able, and no conſiſtent rule of action, 
which virtue implies, can take place up- 
on ſo precarious a footing. No; virtue 
muſt be fixed on the ſure baſis of God's 
immutable and neceſſary will. For it 
may be demonſtrated, that the Creator 
neceſſarily and immutably wills the ge- 
neral happineſs of the creation. And 
moral virtue is, to chooſe what is, in its ge- 
nuine tendency, productive of the gene- 
ral happineſs, in conformity to his will, 
his unchangeable will. 
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SERMON XIL 


On the Characters of thoſe who pre- 
tend to Morality without Religion. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford.] 


Coross iA xs, iii. 23. 


Whatſoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men. 


H'rine in a former diſcourſe en- 

deavoured, I. To aſcertain the foun- 
dation of morality, and ſix it on its proper 
baſis, viz. a regard to the Deity; I now 
proceed, 

II. To inquire into the characters and 
motives of thoſe, who, though ſtrangers to 
piety and devotion, yet pretend to be ani- 
mated with the moſt exalted ſentiments of 
benevolence, humanity, and probity. 

It 15 no eaſy matter to 2 upon 
what principles they can act, who make 
pretenſions to an exalted worth, but are 
unfortunately loſt to all ſentiments of 
piety. If they diſbelieve a future ſtate, 
then to think, that they ſhall ſhortly be, 
as if they never had been, that they muſt 
ſoon be ſwallowed up in annihilation, that 
bottomleſs gulph, where all diſtinctions 
are loſt, as rivers in the ocean ; is enough 
to pall each exalted and noble thought, 
and to beget in them a ſullenneſs, ſour- 
neſs, and diſcontent. A fretfulneſs, and 
impatience, that will grow upon them, 
will make them, ſo far from fulfilling the 
law by bearing one another*s burdens, that 
they will be incapable of bearing their 
own. 'They muſt deſpiſe themſelves and 
their fellow-creatures as a ſet of inſignifi- 
cant reptiles, that are to crawl for a while 
upon the face of the earth, and then to 
mix with the common maſs of things. 
And as they who expect no other life, 
ought to make the moſt of this, they muſt 
contract a narrow-ſpirited and illiberal 
caſt of thought. 

But if they believe a future ſtate, how 
can they have any taſte and reliſh for be- 
nevolence ; and yet have no love for that 
Being, who has endowed morality and be- 
nevolence with an exceeding and eternal 
reward? On the other hand, what de- 
lightful perceptions muſt it give them to 
reflect, that at the ſame time that they are 
wiſhing, contriving, and promoting, the 

happineſs 
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happineſs of their fellow-creatures, they 
are fellow-workers with that great and 
good Being, who ts able and willing to 
give them as great a happineſs as their 
moſt unbounded good-will can wiſh, and 
far greater than their narrow under- 
ſtanding can conceive ? How muſt their 
hearts burn within them, who have ſo 
fervent a zeal for charity, to find, that 
this charity ſhall zever fail; that theſe 


.Mort-lived inftances of friendſhip and 


ood-will, which we ſhew to one another 
2 will be ſucceeded by an uninterrupt- 


ed intercourſe of mutual endearments for 
ever and ever? And what will moſt 


heighten their humanity, will be, to con- 
ſider, that we ſhall all be partakers of the 
ſame common happineſs from him, with 


whom is the fiulne/5 of joy, and from whom 


continual rivers of pleaſures are ever 
ffreaming. It is then abſurd to pretend 
z love for benevolence, and yet to be re- 
eſs of the moſt benevolent Being that 
3. And it is likewiſe abſurd to pretend 
to love him, without a ſerious examina- 
tion into his will, never diſmifling what 
bears that venerable ſtamp, without a fair 
and impartial hearing of the evidences for 
the truth of it. For on whomſoever the 
world may beſtow the title of moral men, 
yet an indifferent careleſſneſs, and a wil- 
ful neglect to examine into bis will and 
pleaſure, is no part of morality. Nay, his 
will, whofe pleaſure we mult either do, or 
whoſe diſpleaſure we muſt unavoidably 
ſuffer, ought to be the uppermoſt conſide- 
ration of every man, Can he deſcrve the 
name of a good man, who does not ſhew 
the leaſt regard to that Being, to whom 
he owes every thing : the Deity being the 
fountain-head even of thoſe bleſſings, 
which are conveyed to him by his fellow- 
creatures, as through ſo many channels ? 
But is it not, you will ſay, true in fact, 
that there are ſeveral of ſtrict probity, ge- 
nerofity, and worth, without the leaſt 
tincture of piety ? To which J anſwer, 
ſeveral have from their infancy aſſociated 
the ideas of happineſs and efteem, of mi- 


ſery and diſgrace. This makes them de- 


cline thoſe actions which may entail in- 


famy and diſgrace upon them; and pur- 


ſue thoſe which may beget an eſteem for 
them; eſteem being to them an eſſential 


ingredient of happineſs. They have been 


taught to ſet an high value upon them- 
ſelyes; which high value of themſelves is 
always, more or leſs, accompanied by a 


ſuſpicion or miſtruſt, that they over- value 
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themſelves. For which reaſon they arg 
impatient to have the favourable verdiq 
which they paſs upon themſelves, ſecond. 
ed and confirmed by the approbation of 
others, and unwilling to do any thing that 
may leſſen them in the opinion of their 
fellow - creatures. It is then the deſire of 


fame, not the love of virtue, which i; 


their incentive to good actions. And if 
we look abroad into the world, we find it 
thus in fact. Perfons of this ſtamp will 
{corn to do a little thing through the ab. 
horrence of any thing that may make them 
cheap and contemptible in the eye of the 
world : but they will not ſcruple to com. 
mit a fin, upon which the faſhionable 
world has ſtamped a credit, and given a 
ſanction to. A perſon who is ungrateful, 
much more, ungrateful to his ſoverei 
Benefactor, muſt be void of every thing 
which is great, glorious, and beautiful in 
the foul. He may indeed be actuated by 
the love of applauſe, by caprice, by the 
prevailing mode and faſhion of the age 
in which he lives; but his mind is too 
narrow, contracted, and ungenerous, to be 
ſwayed by any fixed and determined prin- 
ciple of goodnefs. 

He who in a public ſphere ſeems to have 
the good of his country much at heart, 
ſuperior to all intereſted views; in private 
life blaſts the honour, wounds the peace, 
ot a deſerving family, and does that which 
he would think ſo unreaſonable, as to 
warrant the keeneſt reſentments, if he 
were the party injured. You wonder at 
this motley mixture in his character. But 
why ſhould you expect a conſiſtency of 
life and manners from him, who has no 
religious, and therefore no conſiſtent, prin- 
ciple to act upon? The caſe 1s this: what 
he acts in a public ſphere, he acts not as 
a duty incumbent on him, but as it falls 
in with his reigning paſſion, his fondneſs 
for popularity, and a deſire to be thought 
of by others, as highly as he thinks of 
himſelf. In private life, when the eye of 
the world is no more upon him, his ſel- 
fiſh and ſordid paſſions operate with their 
full force, and draw him off from that 
goodneſs which he never practiſed for ſub- 
ſtantial reaſons : he hoped, that what he 
did in privacy, would efcape the public 
notice : but if it took air, the world, the 
higher part of the world, has dignified 
theſe vices with the ſpecious name of gal- 
lantry, given a countenance to them, and 
by the commonneſs of them, leſſened the 
Popular odium againſt them, 
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I anſwer further, that there is a di- 
ſtinction to be made between a complex- 
jonal benevolence, and a zational huma- 
nity. The former depends upon a finer 
texture of the body, a briſker circulation 
of the blood, and flow of the animal 
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ſpirits 3 and is rather an happineſs than a 
virtue. And it is obſervable, that this 
benevolence decays in ſome people, as 
they advance in years; thoſe who were 
open to every ſocial and humane pleaſure, 
ſometimes grow contracted in old age, 
and centre every thing in themſelves ; 
like rivers freezing in winter, that before 
diſpenſed plenty and fruitfulneſs all around. 
The truth of the matter is: it was only 
an occaſional complacency, operating by 
fits and ſtarts, not deeply rooted in the 
ſoul, but founded on the temper and me- 
chaniſm of the body; and therefore 
ceaſed of courſe, when that mechaniſm 
was altered. 

The true genuine uniform benevolence 
which will ſtand the teſt, muſt be ſeated 
in the ſoul, and founded upon rational 
principles: and the queſtion is, whether 
there can be ſuch a rational benevolence, 
which is always the ſame, without any 
regard to that Being, who is the ame ye/- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. Now, be- 
nevolence implies a diſpoſition to part 
with ſome advantages, which we enjoy, 
in order to promote the happineſs of our 
fellow-creatures. And in ſo doing, the 
man who is actuated by a principle of 
piety, acts very rationally : what he gives 
unto the poor, he lends unto the Lord, who 
«vill repay him again. But he who fore- 
goes his own enjoyments for the ſake of 
another, without any proſpect of a re- 
compenſe, muſt love his neighbour better 
than himſelf, contrary to the dictates of 
cool unbiaſſed reaſon. Though therefore 
there may be a conſtitutional or natural 
generoſity without any love of or regard 
for the Deity; yet there can be no ſuch 
thing as a rational, ſteady, and manly be- 
nevolence, without it. For worldly ple a- 
ſure, honour, or convenience, can be his 
only rational aim, whoſe views are ter- 
minated by this world. 

There is a faſhion in virtues, as well as 
in vices. Now, charity has the good 
luck to be in faſhion at preſent: and it 
happens very fortunately, that an age and 
nation which abound in ſin and vices of 
all kinds, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a 
"Virtue, which covers 4 multituas of 


fins. 
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There have been, I know, ſome 
who, without any appearances of piety, 
have e ge large ſums of money in 
works of charity. Now, not to examine 
whether this were owing to a kindly im- 
1 — of nature, or to the deſire of popu- 
arity and applauſe; let it be obſerved, 
that whatever they do by their charity, 


they undo by the influences of a bad ex- 


ample. When perſons in low life ob- 
ſerve thoſe who move in an higher orb, 
ſhewing an open negle& of the Deity, 
they are too apt to copy after them, and 
then, having no fear of God before their 
eyes, give a looſe to thoſe vices, which 
impoveriſh them, aad plunge them into 
miſeries of all kinds. And'thus irreligious 


men of rank and figure introduce thoſe 


very miſeries by their influence, which 
they can only relieve in part by their be- 
nevolence, Nay, this very benevolence, 
a glaring popular virtue, makes their ex- 
ample more dangerous, than if they were 
conſummately wicked: juſt as, according 
to the Moſaic law, a man that was leprous 
only in part, was more to be avoided, than 
he whoſe body was entirely overſpread 


with the leproſy. For a man deſperately 


wicked raiſes in us an abhorrence, and is 
a kind of antidote to vice: but when good 
as well as bad ingredients enter into the 
compoſition of the ſame man; it is to be 
feared, that his ſhining qualities, and eſ- 
pecially ſo ſhining an one as humanity, 
will give a luftre to his vices, and recom- 
mend them to our imitation. All the good 
which he can do, will not counterbalance 
the ill conſequences of an example tend- 
ing to give diſadvantageous impreſſions 
of religion, and to diſcountenance that 
public and reverential' awe of the Deity, 
which is the ſureſt guard of virtue and the 
ſtrongeſt reſtraint from vice. Imitation 
is confeſſedly a ſtrong principle of action, 
and the imitation of the richer to the 
lower fort. Therefore he who is ated 
by a conſiſtent rational principle of bene- 
volence, will, for the ſame reaſon that he 
is benevolent, be, or at leaſt appear to 
be, devout ; which will be the greateſt in- 
ſtance of his benevolence : as his good 
example may prevent thoſe vices, and 
that diſtreſs, the conſequence of thoſe 
vices, which an abandoned profaneneſs 
and ungodlineſs never fails to produce. 
Many of thoſe who are void of religi- 


ous principles, make politeneſs, which 
ſhould be only the ornament of their 


behaviour, 
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behaviour, the ſole rule of their actions. 
Morality has nothing to do in the caſe 
{whatever pretenſions they may make to 
it), which teaches men not to poliſh over 
their behaviour, but to be 1ntrinſically 


good; not to diſguiſe their paſſions, but 


to get the better of them. The paſſion, 
for inſtance, of malice 1s equally ſtrong 
in ſome men of a refined educa- 
tion, as in thoſe who have wanted that 
advantage: the only difference is, the 
former hate with a well-bred malice and 
a courtly animoſity ; whereas the hatred 
of the latter is more frank and undiſſem- 
bled: it diſcharges itſelf, which that of 
the former never does, in unſeemly, ſcur- 
rilous, and outrageous language. For 
the clothing of men's thaughts differs, 
Juſt as the clothing of their bodies does, 
according to their different ranks : the 
vulgar clothe their thoughts, juſt as 
they do their perſons, in the moſt homely 
and coarſe attire; whereas men of cond1- 
tion clothe theirs, which are often as cor- 
rupt as thoſe of the former, in a genteeler 
dreſs and more delicate apparel. Vice 
is the ſame in both: in the one, it is an 
open ſepulchre, foul, noiſome, and un- 
fightly: in the other, it is a ſepulchre 
whited over and beautified : what is 
offenſive, 1s carefully removed out of 
ſight, and nothing appears, whatever 
may be beneath, but what conveys gen- 
— and polite ideas. This is all thoſe 
perſons mean, if they have any ſettled 
meaning (as far as one can judge from 
their practice), who have no regard for 
Chriſtianity, but yet are advocates for 
the beauty of virtue, It is to prac- 
tiſe ſome virtues, or rather to put on the 
appearances of ſome virtues, ſuch as ge- 
neroſity, courage, &c. becauſe they are 
becoming, genteel, and reputable, give 
them a conſiderable figure, and beſpeak 
an elevation of mind anſwerable to their 
dignity ; in the mean time, they leave 
ps: 0m undone, ſuch as humility, faith, 
meekneſs, and abitinence ; though as 
much founded upon reaſon, as any other 
virtues; merely becauſe they have the 
misfortune to be unfaſhionable. They 
do not fo much deteſt vice, properly 
ſpeaking, 2s what is low, vulgar, and un- 
becoming in each vice, as I obſerved 
before in that of malice, and might give 
many more inſtances, Decency is the 
idol which ingroſſes all their homage, 
excluſive of true genuine inwagd virtue. 
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And if that be the caſe, they may be ſaid 
to do juſt as the Heathens did, who ſacri. 
ficed to the 8, but did not ſerve the 
God of heaven and earth. They do not 
abſtain from ſin as ſuch, but Hom ſin 
under ſuch modifications, as make it 
ſhocking and inconſiſtent with fine man. 


ners. 


After all, I will not deny, that e head 
of man is deceitful, who can know it? It 
miſtakes mere notions for realities, az 
ſome talk and write about chance, for- 
tune, and neceſſity, as if they had an 
aQtual exiſtence. It may ſometimes ima. 
gine, what 1s a mere notional beauty of 
virtue, Viz. a beauty diſtinct from its ad. 
vantages, to be ſomething real and ſub. 
ſtantial. It may form a fine idea, and 
then fall in love with its own creation, 
For enthuſiaſm does not confine itſelf to 
religion, it extends itſelf to virtue and to 
every thing elſe. Our notions generally 
take a tincture from our temper. And 
men whoſe glowing and romantic imagi- 
nation makes plain ſenſe flat and taſteleſs 
to them, will diſreliſh ſuch a morality as 
the Chriſtian, which is founded on plain 
ſober ſenſe : they muſt image to them- 
ſelves ſomething rapturous and ecſtatic: 
and when they meet with no object of this 
kind in the nature of things, they ſtrike 
out one for themſelves by the heat of a 
prolific fancy. Rapt up into the auy 
regions of viſions and chimeras, where 
they walk in a vain ſhew and pleaſe 
themſelves in vain, they look down with 
diſdain upon meaner mortals of a cooler 
turn, who follow unaffected virtue upon 
ſolid ground. Sanguine men are ſeldom 
content with things as they are : to take 
a liking to them, - muſt imagine beau- 
ties, which they have not. And thus 
ſome may, for ought I know, have gone 
beyond the verge of cool reaſon, and 
worked themſelves up into an enthu- 
ſiaſtic ardour for virtue, by the help of I 
know not what viſionary and diſintereſted 
charms, which they have ſuppoſed it to 
have, without any view to 1ts real ex- 
cellencies, the > roi it brings here 
and hereafter. 'The myſtery of the affair 
lies here. They feel a warmth of ſoul, 
when they have been long contemplating 
the fair idea of virtue: now they imagine, 
that it is the beauty of virtue, all lovely 
in itſelf, which warms them; and that 
that muſt be ſomething real, not viſiona- 


ry, which can impart a real warmth: 


whereas 
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whereas there is nothing real, but the 
ferment and glow of the imagination, 
which always takes fire by dwelhng very 
long upon any object. Inſtances, how- 
ever, of this lovely frenzy are very rare: 
the groſs of our ſpecies are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſo fine an enthuſiaſm. 

The generality of men, who pretend 
to morality independently of religion 
(except thoſe in whom the original good- 
neſs of their nature gets the better of 
the badneſ# of their principles), are ſuch 
as have ſtudied and practiſed the art of 
being eaſy and agreeable, without incom- 
moding themſelves, or denying them- 
ſelves any pleaſure within bounds. 'The 
difference between the vulgar and them 
conſiſts in this: that the former, like 
marble in the block, retain a native 
ruggedneſs; whereas the latter have an 
equally impenetrable, but a more ſmooth 
and poliſhed hardneſs of heart. Cheap 
favours, an inſignificant eaſineſs of good- 
manners, and all the outſide of benevo- 
lence, you may expect from them: but 
do not expect from them any ſolid and 
material ſervices ; do not expect, that 
any thing you can ſay ſhould touch 
their hearts, or that they will do any 
thing which comes warm from thence. 
Their pretended benevolence is ſome- 
what like the religion of the Phariſees, 
who were inſipidly exact, and frivolouſly 
* in little unconcerning niceties, 
uch as tithing mint, aniſe, and cummin, 
but neglected the weightier matters of the 
law, fuch as judgment, mercy, and truth : 
and to both may be applied our Saviour's 
faying, Theſe ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. Benevo- 
lence, any further than it is conſtitutional, 
in moſt of thoſe who diſclaim all piety 
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of which we hear a great deal in their 
converſation, but ſee little or nothing in 
their practice. Is there a man Who, 
though a ſtranger to piety, yet, without 
being miſled by caprice or oſtentation, 
goes on in a regular uniform habitual 
practice of doing good; who, raiſed above 
the common wants of life, feels the miſe- 
ries of his fellow-creatures with almoſt as 
much ſenſibility, as if he knew by expe- 
rience what it was to want; and re- 
lieves them with all the bounty of one, 
Who is not afraid to want himſelf? 
Such a man would not be far from the 
Aingdem of heaven. But 1 am afraid, 


and devotion, is a fine ſounding word, 
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ſuch a character is, for the moſt part, 
viſionary and romantic. We run from 
one extreme to another: and benevolence 
without piety, to which it is cloſely al- 
lied, is commonly as much mere pretence 
and hypocriſy, as piety without benevo- 
lence was during the time of the grand 
rebellion, Then men were for giving 
glory to God, without ſhewing geod-2vill t6 
men, Or — peace upon earth and, 
ſince that time, ſome have ſet up a prin- 
ciple of morality and good-will to man, 
excluſive of all devotion and homage to 
the Deity. Both are inſeparably united; 
and what God and reaſon have joined 
= wg let not man put aſunder. But 
folly, like matter, is continually ſhifting 
the ſcene, and fabſiſting under different 
modifications. It is the fate of ſome 
people to be governed by a ſet of words 
without any determinate meaning annex- 
ed to them. Seeking the Lord, when men 
were ravaging the nation, was not more 
a cant term and mere jargon, than the 
agreeable ſoft ſound of benevolence is, 
generally ſpeaking, at preſent, without 
that, which muſt be the baſis of it, an 
affectionate love of God. A man may 
indeed do good occaſionally without any 
principle, the very brutes doing ſeveral 
acts that are materially good: but to be 
habitually good, to be all of a piece, and 
conſiſtent args ge there muſt be a 
faxed principle of goodneſs woven into the 
ſoul. And he that will not do good to his 
fellow - creatures for the ſake of God, 
who created him, cannot, conſiſtently 
with reaſon, be obliged to do it upon 
other motives. To leſſen therefore our 
love of God, is to weaken our love of 
mankind. That God would place to his 
own account, whatever was done for his 
ſake to our diſtreſſed brethren, is a 
motive to do good as much ſuperior to 
all others, as he himſelf is to all other 
beings. 

An excellent Grecian hiſtorian, who 
lived before thoſe principles of irreligion 
had gotten footing in Rome, to which he 
aſcribes the ruin of his own country, has 
an obſervation very appoſite to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe. I ſhall beg leave to tranſ- 
cribe it, as I find it tranſlated by a very 
eminent writer. 

« See now the difference“ i. e. be- 
tween a ſtrict obſervance of religion and 
2 diſregard to it]. In Greece, he 
* that is intruſted with the public mo- 

«ce ney,“ 
11 
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re ney,” (to paſs by other matters), 
cc — fark it be but of a ſingle talent, and 
* though he gives a tenfold ſecurity, 


* cannot be brought to diſcharge his 


* engagements: while among the Ro- 
% mans the mere religion of an oath 
* keeps thoſe, who in the public ad- 


« miniſtration, or in foreign nego- 


* ciations, have vaſt ſums of money 
* paſſing through their hand, from vio- 
« lating their honour and uprightneſs. 
*« And whereas in other places“ (where 


wreligion prevails) “ it is rare to find, 


* a man who keeps his hands clean; on 


te the contrary, among the Romans, it is 


„as rare to find any offending in this 
4 kind.”* | 

Thus far this writer, from whoſe 
2 thoſe very 1 notions 
were ſoon after introduced into Rome, 
which, in proceſs of time, proved de- 
ſtructive to it too. | 

I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with the 
following remark, viz. That though a 
man ſhould violate ſome, or even all, the 
focial duties, yet as long as a regard to 
the Deity was not quite extinct in him, 
there would be ſtill ſome hold to be 
taken, and fome faint hopes of reclaim- 
ing him. The root of virtue (for the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom) 
is ſtill in the ground; and it may yet put 
forth again, though ſeveral of the con- 
fiderable branches have been maimed 
and lopped off: but when a reverential 
awe of his Maker is quite worn out and 
defaced, then indeed the axe is laid unto 
the root of the tree : the very foundation, 
upon which the hopes of amendment 
could be built, is deftroyed : his recove- 
ty is deſperate, and his ruin ſealed : there 
1s nothing left to curb him from vice, 
and bring him back again to the prac- 
tice of virtue. | 


SERMON XIII. 


The Notion of Pride ſtated, and the 
Pretenſions to it examined. 


ROMANS, XU. 3. 


Not to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 
to think, but to think ſoberly. 


] T is a common obſervation; that how- 
ever forward men may be to repine 


at the unequal portion which God has 
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allotted them of worldly bleſſings; yet 
they are generally well ſatisfied with their 
ſhare of inward endowments : it being as 
hard to meet with a perſon who humbly 
thinks he has too little ſenſe and merit, 
as it is to find one who fancies he has too 
great riches and honours, 

What makes men uneaſy in their cir. 
cumſtances, is, that they are continually 
ſetting to view, the bright ſide of them- 
ſelves, and the dark ſace of their condi- 
tion in life; the firſt to find out their own 
grievances, and the laſt to diſcern their own 
faults and follies. Whereas, if they too!: 
a contrary method, they would perceive, 
that God had been kinder to the worſt of 
men, than the very beſt of men could 
deſerve. | 

Self-love is a paſſion interwoven in our 
frame and conſtitution; and if it be not 
kept under due regulation, ſelf-conccit 
will be the neceſſary effect of it. For 
ſince we are apt to believe what we wiſh 
to be true, is it a wonder if we over- 
rate thoſe perfections which we have, and 
imagine ourſelves poſſeſſed of thoſe which 
we have no title to? 

In our youth, pleaſure has often the 
aſcendant; in the middle of our age, 
ambition ; and avarice brings up the rear 
at the cloſe of life. But this vice, of 
which I am ſpeaking, attends too many 
of us from the cradle to the grave: we 
being equally vain, whether we purſue 
pleaſure, honour, or wealth: the maſter 
paſſion of the ſoul 1s the ſame, though its 
ſervants are often changed according to 
the different ſtages of life. 

For this reaſon the apoſtle uſhers in 
the words of my text with a peculiar em- 
phaſis and force. For 1 jay, according 
to the grace given unto me, to every one 
among you, not to think of himſelf more 
highly than be ought to think, but, to think 
foberly. | 

In which words St. Paul adviſeth us, 
that inſtead of viewing ourſelves in that 
engaging light which the ſervile flattery 
of others, or our own aſſuming vanity 
(our greateſt flatterer of all) might place 
us in, we ſhould endeavour to form a 
true eſtimate of . our worth, or, in the 
words of the text, think ſoberl ß. 
Among the many imputations which 
we are willing to faſten upon thoſe whom 
we have an averſion to, that of pride is, 
I think, one of the moſt common, Now, if 
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wwe would examine the innermoſt receſſes 
ofthe mind, I doubt we ſhould often find, 
that our own pride is the cauſe why we 
tax others with it. Men, elate with the 
thoughts of their own ſufficiency, are 
ever imagining that others are wanting 
in their regard to them, and therefore 
very apt to conclude, that pride mufl be 
the cauſe why they with-hold from them 
that reſpect, which they have an unqueſ- 
tioned right to in their own opinion. Of 
this we have a pregnant inſtance in ſcrip- 
ture: Tou take too much upon you, faid 
Corah and his accomplices, when they 
themſelves were taking too much upon 
them, and invading the province of 
Aaron. Hence it is, that their charac- 
ter ſeldom eſcapes the brand of vanity, 
who have the fortune to be poſſeſſed of 
thoſe accompliſhments, which would 
make their detractors vain. 

But before we aſperſe others with this 
cenſure, let us confider what pride is, 
and corre& our miſtakes about the nature 
of it. 


In the following diſcourſe I ſhall there- 
fore, 

I. State the notion of pride: 

II. Conſider the unreaſonableneſs of 
this vice. 

J. Then, I am to ſtate the notion of 
pride. a 

Our happineſs, as well as knowledge, 
ariſes from ſenſation and reflection; and 
may be reduced to theſe two articles, 
vix. that of pleaſing ſenſations, and that 
of agreeable thoughts. Now, as to a 
deſire of indulging the former without 
check or control, are owing luſt, drunk- 
enneſs, and intemperance; ſo from a 
deſire of indulging the latter beyond 
meaſure, pride takes its original. And 
it is very remarkable, that thoſe who 
moſt deny themſelves pleaſing ſenſations, 
will be, except they are very much upon 
their guard, apt overmuch to indulge 
agreeable refle&ions upon themſelves. 
In proportion as they reſiſt the coarſer 
ſelf-indulgences, the more refined and 
ſpiritual vices will gain an eaſier entrance. 
Juſt as ſabtile and thin matter finds ad- 
mittance and fills up the vacancy, where 
bodies of a groſſer contexture cannot 
penetrate. Pride ſprings from a partial 
view of ourſelves, a view of the brigh: 
de of onrſelves, without balancing 
againlt it our numerous imperfeRions 
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and defects ; how little good we can per- 
form without the grace of God, and how 
little we actually do perform even with 
it. It does not conſiſt in the bare con- 
ſciouſneſs that we have ſome accompliſh- 
ments, as for inſtance good ſenſe, beauty, 
great abilities; but in that exultation of 
mind, which is confequent upon that 
conſciouſneſs, unallayed by any ſelf-diſ- 
ſatisfaction ariſing from a ſurvey of our 
fins and frailties. If our virtues and 
perfections (ſuppoſing them our own ac- 
quiſitions) were unallayed ; then an un- 
allayed felf-complacency might juſtly be 
the reſult of a knowledge of them: but 
as human excellencies will have a mix- 
ture of human weakneſſes, our ſelf-com- 
placency ought to be moderated in pro- 
portion to our faults and imperfections. 
The difference between humility and 
pride conſiſts in this, that the humble 
man, whatever talents he is poſſeſſed of, 
conſiders them as ſo many truſts repoſed 
in him by God, which are fo far from 
raiſing his pride, that they excite his 
caution ; as knowing that to whom much 
is given, of him much <ill be required: 
whereas the proud values himſelf as if be 
were not only the ſubject, but the author 
of thoſe good qualities ; and ſo makes an 
idol of himſelf, inſtead of adoring and 
thanking God for them. The proud 
man 15 33 with the luſtre of his own 
excellencies : whereas the humble man, 
though not inſenſible of particular endow- 
ments, yet thinks meanly of himſelf ab- 
ſolutely and upon the whole; and begs 
that God would not weigh his merits, 
but pardon his offences. 

As total ſelf-loathing, however, would 
be as great a fault, as a clear and un- 
mixed ſelf-liking : it would deaden all 
the powers of the ſoul, and ſink it into a 
ſtate of inaction. There is a medium be- 
tween a jult ſenſe of our abilities, and an 
exorbitant opinion of them. The former 
is of admirable ſervice to mankind, when 
qualiied with a due proportion of dif- 
cretion and modeſty. A juſt conſciouſ 

neſs of thoſe talents with which God 
has intruſted us, will give life and ſpirit, 
to our undertakings, and be a powerful 
motive to thoſe actions, which may make 
us truly glorious : modeſty and diſcretion 
will be a bar to thoſe attempts, which 
being above our ſphere may make us 
ridiculous. Thus do theſe two act in 
concert; and While the former prompts 
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us to diſplay ourſelves, the latter prevents 
us from expoſing ourſelves. The flame 
will aſpire upwards, but it will be with 
trembling. 

It is a falſe humility to have low dero- 
gatory thoughts of human nature in gene- 
ral, as if it were entirely and eſſentially 
corrupt, without any mixture of good- 
neſs : true humility chiefly teacheth us to 
have low notions of thoſe perſonal differ- 
ences; which diſtinguiſh one man from 


another. Man ought to reverence him 


ſelf, as a being capable of knowledge, 
virtue, and everlaſting happineſs : but 
then he becomes blameable, when he 1s 
elate upon the account of accidental dif- 
ferences ; if, for inſtance, being a man of 
a large compaſs of thought and deep pe- 
netration, he ſhall deſpiſe another, be- 
cauſe he is of a duller apprehenſion, or 
perhaps an idiot. 
fidered, that the ſoul is of the ſame kind 
in both, equally great as to all eſſen- 
tial qualities in the one as in the other: 
and the only ſuperiority he has, conſiſts 
perhaps in a finer contexture of the brain, 
or a livelier flow of the animal ſpirits: 
which is plain from this, that an accident 
or a diſeaſe ſhall reduce a man of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſenſe to the condition of a 
natural. And it would be juſt as reaſon- 
able to deſpiſe a man, becauſe he could 
not work as well as we with wretched 
inſtruments, as to condemn a man, be- 
cauſe he cannot reaſon as well with a body 
incommodiouſly formed for thinking ; the 
body being an inſtrument to the ſoul in 
thinking. The ſoul of one man 1s lodg- 
ed as it were in a commodious lightſome 
manſion, where it can command a ſpa- 
cious proſpect, and take in variety of 
objects; and the ſoul of another may be 
pent up as it were in a dark dungeon, 
where there are few or no inlets of know- 
ledge. But when this earthly taberna- 
cle ſhall be diſſolved, and the mind en- 
larged, they will both of them be upon 
an equal foot: when that knowledge 
which is in part ſhall be done away, and 
that which is perfect is come; a man of 
the dulleſt apprehenſion ſhall perhaps be 
in a moment wiſer than the greateſt 
ſcholar, after a life laid out in painful 
reſearches, can be here. So little reaſon 
is there to lay great ſtreſs upon thoſe ac- 
cidental differences which diſtinguiſh one 
man from another ; at the ſame time that 
it is ingratitude to God, as well as falſe 
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For it is to be con- 


often ſacrifice our outward pride to an 


humility, to deprecate human nature in 
general. | 
Pride then is, as the text expreſſeth it, 
the thinking too highly of oufſelves, It 
is an over-weening conceit of our digni- 
ty, founded upon ſome real of imaginary 
ſuperiority to our neighbours : which, 
when it expreſſeth itſelf in an imperious 
and overbearing carriage, and a com- 
manding mien, is called haughting/5 ; and 
is generally the fault of a narrow educa. 
tion: whereas men of an enlarged con. 
verſation give into a more delicate pride, 
which can never enjoy itſelf, but when it 
is ſo artful, as to conceal itſelf under the 
maſk of humility. 
The generality of mankind confider 
only the ſurface of their actions, with- 
out ever ſounding the depths of their 
heart, and tracing the inward workings 
of the ſoul. " Indeed we cannot but be 
ſenſible of the violent emotions and agita- 
tions of any paſſion ; but the ſtiller and 
gentler movements oft eſcape our notice. 
Thus when pride becomes ſo enormous, 
as, in the words of a judicious writer *, 
« to make men uſe their ſervants as if 
te they were brutes, their inferiors as 
« ſervants, and their equals as inferiors ;” 
men muſt be blind to overlook this vice 
in others, or even in themſelves. But 
when it conceals itſelf under ſtudied diſ- 
guiſes and refinements, it will, except we 
are very attentive, elude our obſervation, 
To give ſome inſtances. A perſon is per- 
haps very liberal : but while he does not 
examine the principle of his liberality, 
he ſhall not perceive, that pride is often 
the ſource of it, that he only makes an 
exchange of money for glory, and diſ- 
penſes his favours, becauſe he values the 
vanity of giving, more than the thing 
which he gives. Another miſtakes the 
affability of the gentleman, or man of the 
world, for the humility of the Chriſtian, 
Whereas he ought to conſider, that we 
oft beat down thoſe vices which are 
flagrant and glaring, by others which 
are ſecret and out of ſight. Thus we 
often get the better of intemperance, not 
by a virtuous. principle, but merely by 
a paſſionate fondneſs for Jong life, by the 
fear of death, or by avarice. Thus we 
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inward one. We keep in oar inſolence, 
becauſe a ſupercilious and contemptucus 


„ Hooker's works, p. 320. 
treatment 
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treatment of others would only make us 
contemptible. But affability and a com- 
placency of behaviour opens us a paſſage 
to the hearts of men, and gains us an 
advantageous ſituation in their minds. 
It may be a more artful manner to en- 
gage that reſpect which we ſeem to de- 
cline. Men of this turn may be very 
affable, not to do honour to others, but 
as they take affability to be an honour to 
themſelves. 

It has been obſerved, I ſuppoſe, by 
way of compliment to the preſent age, 
that one vice at leaſt, viz. that of hypo- 
criſy, ſeems to be baniſhed from among 
us: but, alas! unleſs we could diveſt hu- 
man nature of its weakneſſes, no vice 
will ever be quite extinct, though it may 
appear under another form. Thus a 
religious hypocriſy ſeems indeed, in ſome 
meaſure, to be no more; but in the 
room of it there has ſtarted up a genteel 
and polite hypocriſy, a certain decency 
of behaviour, which, by putting on the 
appearances of every virtue, 28 
the reality of any. What is foul and 
loathſome- in each vice, men mult keep 
out of fight, unleſs they would be public 
nuiſances: but then they only part with 
its outward deformity, without any 
amendment of the heart. Nay ſome, I 
believe, confound the ideas of polite- 
neſs and morality, They miſtake the 
averſion which they have in themſelves 
to whatever is ill-bred, unſeemly, and 
otenfive in any fin, for a genuine love of 
goodneſs; they imagine that to be a 
virtue, which is only vice refined. 

The more a man knows of the world, 
the more ſenſible he will be, that he muſt 
conceal the odious part of pride, unleſs 
he would be odious to himſelf. But then 
ke may retire into himſelf, to cheriſh 
| each favourable and delightful idea of 
his own worth, that ſooths and flatters 
his vanity;. ſhutting out all humbling 
aud mortifying refleQions, that, like ſo 
many plain-dealing friends, would put 
him out of humour with himſelf, by ſug- 
W geling to him unwelcome, though ne- 
eeſſary, truths : and yet this is the very 
W cilence of pride. Ka 
For humility conſiſts in the inward 
frame and diſpoſition of the mind, in a 
gt judgment, in the main, of our- 
(les: it is when we afcribe the glory 
of our actions to God alone, who gives 
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us power to act; like poliſhed veſſels, 
which reflect back again the rays of 
hgat which they receive, inſtead of ab- 
ſorbing, imbibing, and detaining them: 
it is to have a deep ſenſe that God creat. 
ed us out of nothing, and that ſin reduceth 
us to a ſtate worſe than nothing, with- 


out the mercies of God, and the merits of 


our Saviour, ; 
Though there may be a ſincerity, with- 
out humility, yet a ſimplicity of manners 
is a neceſſary ingredient of it. For 
there is a difference between ſimplicity and 
ſincerity; or, in other words, a man may 
be very ſincere without any ſimplicity : 
he may not be ambitious to be thought 
what he is not; yet be too oſtentatious 
of what he is: unable to wait till others 
diſcover, he is impatient to diſplay his 
own perfections with all the advantages 
which art and addreſs can give them: 
whereas ſimplicity is free from every 
alloy of vanity, or any thing of a ſhew- 
iſn nature; it ſhines forth with natural 
and unſtudied beauties, 7s wot puffed up, 
feeketh not its own, the praiſe that is due 
to it; and its chief ornament is, that it 
does not affect any. And yet the true 
ſublime of life, as well as of writing, con- 
ſiſteth in the ſimple. For noble actions, 
and noble qualities, like noble thoughts, 
ſupport themſelves; they have an inhe- 
rent greatneſs, and native luſtre, which 
needs not foreign pomp and borrowed 
ornaments. Nothing does them more 
harm than ſetting them off too much, and 
overcharging them with decorations. 

To obviate miſtakes, and to remove 
ſcruples, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that pride is not merely to think favour- 
ably of ourielves : for then indeed pride, 
as ſome late authors have maintained, 
would be an univerſal vice; every body 
being, more or leſs, biaſſed in his own 
favour. But pride is to think ſo favour. 
ably of ourſelves, as to exclude a modeſt 
diffidence of ourſelves, and a falutary 
ſenſe of the number of human frailties, 
the imperfection of our virtues, the ma- 
lignity of our crimes, and our depend- 
ence on God for every thing good in 
us and for us. A man may think him- 
ſelf ſomewhat wiſer and better than he 
is, who, notwithſtanding, may have an 
humble or low opinion of himſelf upon 
the whole, as being far from thinking 
himſelf wiſe and good enough; far from 
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thinking that he fandeth collected in him- 
ſelf, and therefore needeth not take heed 
4% he fall. A man may not imagine 
himſelf quite ſo faulty as he is, (for 
abo can tell how oft he offendeth ? ) 
who yet may deſerve the character of an 
humble man, if, at the ſame time that 
he endeavoureth to improve in virtue, 
and get clear of every preſumptuous fin, 
he ſtrives to detect, and begs of God to 
cleanfe him from his ſecret and unſuſpect- 
ed faults. Pride is a vice or moral evil ; 
and nothing can be evil any further than 
it is in its genuine tendency productive of 
evil. But what evil effects would an 
opinion too favourable of ourſelves be 
attended with, provided it did not rife 
to ſo high a pitch as to make us think 
preſumptuouſly and ſecurely of ourſelves, 
contemptuouſly and uncharitably of our 
fellow-creatures, and bchave irreverent- 
ly and ungratefally to our Creator? It 


is, I doubt, almoſt impoſſible to hold the 


balance exactly even without the leaſt in- 
clination to our ſide; it is impoſſible for 
us who are parties to paſs judgment on 
vurſelves with the ſtrict rigour of juſtice, 
without the leaſt partiality, without any 
favourable ſoftenings and allowances : 
all that can be expected from us is, what 
I believe every wiſe and modeſt man doth, 
viz, that looking around us, and con- 
fidering how apt every man is, in ſome 
degree, to overvalue himſelf, we learn 
from hence to cntertain and cheriſh a 
conſtant ſuſpicion and miſgiving, that we 
do ſo too: which miſgiving diſpoſeth us 
to look deeper into ourſelves, to truſt not 
ſo much to our own abilities, as to our 
Vigilance and circumſpection, and God's 
bleſſing upon us, and to make our hum- 
ble application to him, that he would 
look avell, if there be any way of wicked- 
neſs in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
laſling. * 

HFaving thus ſtated the nature of pride, 
I proceed, f 

II. To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
' this vice. 

And this I ſhall do, by examining our 
pretenſions to pride. : 

Are we proud of riches? Riches can- 
not alter the nature of things, they 
cannot make a man worthy that is 
worthleſs in himſelf: they may com- 
mand an inſipid complaiſance, a formal 
homage, and ceremonious profeſſions of 
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they can never procure an affectionate 


1s perhaps the perpetual dictator: no; 
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reſpect, and teach a ſervile world tg 


ſpeak a language foreign to their hearts; 
but where a largeneſs of ſoul is wanting, 


eſteem, grateful ſentiments, and an undiſ. 
ſembled love, the willing tribute of x 
generous heart to merit ww. The value 
of the eſtate may be very great ; but that 
of the man 1s not at all greater, if he 
does not employ his eftate as the great 
engine to procure moral pleaſures, and to 
do benevolent offices. And if it be true 
wiſdom to think that early, which we 
muſt think at laſt, let us now be convinc- 
ed, which we ſkall certainly be hereafter, 
that there is nothing truly valuable, noble, 
and manly, but the good ſenſe to knoy 
our duty, an hearty inclination to prac- 
tiſe it, and a determinate ſteadineſs to 
perſevere in it to the end: that the only 
true ſubſtantial greatneſs is rightly to 
apprehend, affectionately to worſhip, and 
diligently to imitate our heavenly Father, 
The unthinking may be carried away 
with appearances inſtead of realities, but 
the judicious ſhould confider things in- 
trinſically, and think him the greateſt 
who ſtrives as much as in him lies, to 
make others happy by his benevolence, 
good by his example, and wiſe by his in- 
ſtructions. | 
Do we value ourſelves upon our power ? 
No; what / is remarked by ſomebody or 
other is a great truth, viz, That there is 
no good in power, but merely the power 
of doing good. Upon our worldly pra- 
dence? Thoſe who are acquainted with 
hiſtory, know how often the beſt-laid 
deſigns have proved abortive. Among 
all the maxims of worldly prudence, 
this is one of the beſt, viz, That we 
ſnould endeavour to diſcover the reign- 
ing paſſion in every man whom we 
would manage; and when we have 
found out that, we have got a handle 
to turn him which way we pleaſe. But 
then, every man, beſides his reigning 
paſſion, has his particular caprice or 
humour, which will make our meaſures 
often miſcarry. Beſides, no one paſſion 


our heart 1s rather a little common- 
wealth, where they govern us with an 
alternate ſway ; and ſometimes our ambi- 
tion, ſometimes our anger, ſometimes 
our fear, or ſome other affection, 15 
uppermoſt, 

| Hu- 


Human policy therefore muſt be un- 
certain, becauſe man, who is the ſub- 


ject of it, is ſo uncertain, wavering, and 


inconſtant z and there can be no fixed 
and ſtated maxims to pleaſe and manage 
fo changeable and inconſiſtent a creature: 
but we may, by certain and unchanging 
rules, gain the love of that Being, with 
euhom there is no wariableueſi, neither 

ads of turning. No prudence there- 
fore but the ſpirityal, viz. to pleaſe him 
who is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for 
tver, can be certain. 

Are you proud of your. diſtinguiſhed 
virtue? He who is proud of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities, learning, and wealth, 1s not 
the leſs able, learned, and wealthy, be- 
cauſe he is proud of them. But he who 
is proud of diſtinguiſhed virtue, ceaſeth 
to be virtuous by his being ſo. For the 
man that 1s pleaſed with any degree of 
virtue, merely becauſe it 1s uncommon, 
would be ſorry, if what he values him- 
ſelf upon, as a ſingular mark of diftinc- 
tion, ſhould become common, and all 
mankind ſhould riſe to the ſame eminence 
as himſelf in morality. Now, this tem- 
per argues a want of benevolence, and, 
conſequently, of virtue, It ſhews a mean, 
narrow, ſelfiſh turn of mind, to triumph 
in any extraordinary attainment, ſolely 
becauſe it is peculiar to us, or confined to 
a ſelect few. A truly generous, benevo- 
lent, and virtuous ſpirit would wiſh, that 
all vere zot only almoſt, but altogether, ſuch 
as he is; and be the happier in himſelf, 
if the bulk of mankind were partakers of 
that happineſs which reſults from virtue. 

Beſides, thoſe who ſeldom act or think 
nobly, may be prond of what they ſo 


ſeldom think or act. But to thoſe who 


conſtantly entertain great thoughts, and 
do noble actions, to them they are become 
ſo familiar, that they make no great im- 
preſſions upon them. At the ſame time 
that they riſe above the common level of 
action, they think they do nothing but 
what is common; becauſe nothing but 
what is common is done by them, The 


favours which you cannot receive with- 


out warm emotions of, joy and gratitude, 

they cam beſtow with great coolneſs and 

unconcernedneſs ; becauſe, though to re- 

ceive ſuch favours is ſomething unuſual 

” you, yet to do them is nothing new to 
em. i 


The more virtuous any man js, the 


\ 
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more modeſt and unpretending he muſt 

be. He myſt be ſenſible of the nume- 
rous diforders which lurk within, of his 
fickly appetites, and the corfuprtion of his 
heart; and how often the precariovs 
light of reaſon, that candle which God 
haih lighted up in his mind, has been put 
out by ſome ſudden guſt of paſſion. If a 
child could read thoſe fooliſh, vain, 
wicked ivaginations, which the beſt of 
us have ſometimes indulged; we ſhould 
be aſhamed to-look him in the face, and 
be out of conceit with ourſelves: and yet 
we do not ſometimes ititi2 them immedi- 
ately ; though we know that he, whoſe 
tremendous Majelty fills the whole com- 
paſs of heaven and earth, cannot but be 
privy to them, and diſcern the ſecret 
meditations of our heart. 'The know- 
ledge of the greateſt Being, who ander- 


ftandeth our thoughts long before, hath leſs 


influence, than that of the ſillieſt of mor- 
tals would have, ſuppoſing he could know 
the inward workings of the ſoul. We 
are not worthy to approach him, who 
dwelleth in unapproachable glory, but 
through the merits of our Redeemer. 
We could not expect any inſtances of 
2 from a being leſs than infinitely 


And yet, notwithſtanding our many 
imperfeclions, I queſtion whether, upon 
a ſuppoſition that all of us were to be the 


judges and rewarders of our own merits, 


this world would be half large enough, 


that every one might take a little. Se- 


veral other worlds muſt be taken in, to 
recompenſe us, as we think, fully, and 
adjuſt the rewards to our imaginary de- 


ſerts. 


He who thinks that he has no weak- 
neſſes to ſubdue, either wholly or in part; 
no virtuous habits to acquire, or, at leaſt, 
to improve and perfect; he who, in ſhort, 
thinks himſelf quite good enough, proves, 
by the very thought, that he is not ſo. 
Then our ſalvation is moſt in danger, 
when we diſmiſs all apprehenſions about 
KR. ; h 

But if virtue (hyman virtue) affords no 


juſt grounds for pride, much leſs does 


human knowledge, which bears no pro- 
portion to our ignorance. The greateſt 
and the leaſt objects equally baffle our 
inquiries. Too great and diſpropor- 


tioned an object embarraſſes and overſets 
the underſtanding ; too little an one 
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- eludes and eſcapes it, It is God alone, 
' whoſe almighty power nothing is ſo great 


that it can encumber, whoſe infinite 


wiſdom, nothing is ſo little that it can 
eſcape. Preſumptuous man! wouldſt 
thou underſtand the manner in which 
three perſons exiſt in the ſame unbounded 
eſſence ? Before thou ſtriveſt to fathom 
the nature of the greateſt of all beings ; 
firſt, if thou canſt, comprehend how the 
leaſt of beings exiſt, animals a hundred 
times leſs than a mite, mvriads of ſuch 
animals as can only be diſcerned by the 
help of glaſſes. If the whole body be fo 
minute, as to be undifcoverable by the 
naked eye; how much leis the limbs, of 
which that whole body 15 compounded ? 
How much leſs ſtill the nerves, the veins, 
the blood in thoſe veins, the animal 
ſpirits in that blood; till we approach to 
the very borders of nothing r For theſe 
animals contain in miniature, all thoſe 
parts which we have in larger dimen- 
ſions. In ſhort, for one thing that we 
can poſſibly account for in the book of 
nature, there are millions of things of 
which we can give no account: yet we, 
who find almoſt all things ſo puzzling and 
unaccountable in the book of nature, ex- 
pe& that every thing in the book of 
grace, which proceeds from the ſame 
author, ſhould be plain and level to our 
Capacities, 

True knowledge is one of the ſtrongeſt 
fences againſt pride. When good ſenſe 
and reaſon ſpeak, they come, like their 
great Author, God, in the flill ſmall 
voice, without any empty noiſe or loqua- 
city, or over- bearing pretenſions. And 
thoſe who keep the beſt ſenſe with'n, 
ſeldom hang out the ſign of knowledge. 
Men of this ſtamp will own their entue 
ignorance in wany things, and their 
imperfect krowledge in all the reſt. 
Whereas the ignorant are ſometimes 
peremptory and. poſitive in matters 
quite above their ſphere, and, like 
ſome creatures, are the bolder for being 
blind. In a word, the ingenuous will 
confeſs the weakneſs of their reaſon, and 
the preſumptuous betray it by their being 
ſo. | | 

If we are bern without an aptitude to 
learn, and a genius for knowledge, we 
may reſemble the woman 1n the goſpel, 
who ſpent all fbe had upon phyſicians, 
and yet grow o Getter, bt rather worſe. 
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All the tutors and inftruQors in the uni. 
verſe will avail nothing: for they cannot 
open the eyes of thoſe that are born blind. 
But, granting the utmoſt happineſs of 
natural parts, yet he who confineth him- 
ſelf to one province of knowledge, can- 
not underſtand even that thoroughly; be. 
cauſe there is that harmony and alliance 
between the ſeveral branches of ſcience, 
that one reflects light upon another. He, 
on the other hand, who graſps at every 
part of knowledge, is only a ſuperficial 
{matterer in all, and is too general a 
trader in the republic of letters to be. 
come rich. A man of a flow capacity is 
apt to fit down under a deſpondency of 
making any advances in literature : men 
of quick parts are ſometimes diſtracted 
with variety of purſuits. So many 
thonghts are continually riſing in their 
minds, that, like trees overladen with 
fruit, they ſeldom bring any to its juſt 
perfection. | 

After all, what fipnifies all the learn- 
ing in the world, without a juſt diſcern. 
ment and penetration ? And what 1s the 
reſult of cur penetration, but that we ſee 
through the littleneſs of almoſt every 
thing, and our own eſpecially ? That we 
diſcern, and are diſguſted with, ſeveral 
foliies and abſurdities, which are hid 
from perſons of a ſlower apprehenſion ? 
So- that our ſuperior ſagacity reſembles 
the pretended ſecond-fightedneſs of ſome 
people, by which they are ſaid to ſee 
ſeveral uncomfortable and diſmal objects, 
which eſcape the reſt of the world. This 
man ranges the circuit of the heavens; 
knows the laws by which the planets 
revolve ; ſees every thing regular ; then 
deſcends into himſelf, and finds, by ſur- 
veying the world within, that man alone 
is irregular and eccentric. He can ac- 
count for the uſes of tempeſts, earth- 
quakes, and thunder; and perceives, 
that all ſtorms and tempeſts, except thoſe 
in a man's breaſt, fulfil the word of God, 
and obey his will. | 

Some may perhaps value themſelves 
upon the ſtrength of their genius, the 
largeneſs of their heart, even as the ſand 
upon the ſea-ſhore, and the brightneſs of 
their parts! Alas ! the ſtrength of the 
paſſions, and the quickneſs of the appe- 


tites, generally keep pace with the 


brightneſs of the imagination. And 
hence it comes to paſs, that thoſe who 
: have, 
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have, with an uncommon compaſs of 
thought, inculcated excellent rules of 
morality in their writings, have ſome- 
times broke- through them all in their 
practice: the brightneſs of their parts 
enabling them to lay down fine precepts, 
and the ſtrength of their paſſions tempt- 
ing them to tranſgreſs them. A man 
may diſcourſe admirably well upon ceco- 
nomy, who never was malter of it in the 
conduct of life; becauſe he may take a 
pleaſure in diſcourſing upon œconomy, 
or any other ſubject, upon which he can 
diſplay a beautiful fancy: but to look 
carefully into his affairs, to balance his 
accounts, and to proportion his expences 
to his income, is a drudgery to which 
he cares not to ftoop. There is not a 
greater inlet to vice and miſery, than to 
have (which is generally the caſe of men 
of wit, and the cauſe of the irregularity 
of their conduct) too much ſpirit to con- 
fine one's ſelf to the common buſineſs of 
life; and too much fire and paſſion to 
reliſh. the calm ſatisfactions of it. For 
tkis temper puts a man always in queſt of 
ſomething tranſporting, and every way 
fitted to an high alle. To a man of 
ſtrong ſenſations every delight that is 
gentle, ſeems dull; and every thing, 
but what is high-ſeaſoned, flat and taſte- 
leſs. The conſequence of which is, that 
diſdaining common bleſſings, and not 
able to enjoy himſelf without ſomething 
out of the uſual road, he overleaps theſe 
bounds, which confine meaner mortals, 
and precipitates himſelf into an endleſs 
train of inconveniences. 

But let us ſuppoſe, what is not a very 
common caſe, that a brightneſs of ima- 
gination, and a well-poited judgment, 
are happily united in the fame perſon ; 
yet the ableſt writer, the brighteſt ge- 
mas, the . greateſt man that ever lived; 
nay an archangel of the higheſt claſs 
may ſav, „O my God! that 1 live, and 
that I pleaſe, if ever I pleaſe, is owing 
to thee. May it be then my upper- 
** molt view to do thy pleaſure, from 
* whom have the ability to pleaſe!“ 

How vain and uncertain ail things are 
here below, appears from this, that we 
hold even reaſon itſelf, that ennubling 
qi2ity, that boaſted prerogative, and 
wangathing perfection of human na- 
ture, upon a very precarious tenure z 
A ſomething, as one expreſſeth it, with 
« Luman ſhape and voice, has often ſur- 
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vived every thing human beſides. The 
brain, by too great quickneſs and ftretch 
of thought, like a chariot-wheel, by the 
rapidity of its motion, takes fire; the 
thin partitions, which divided wit from 
madneſs, are broken down. 
penetrating and ſparkling geniuſes border 
upon, and ſometimes more than border 
upon, downright frenzy. They ſhew us 
even then, in their lucid intervals, the 
monuments and traces of what they have 
been, like the monuments of old Rome, 
majeſtic even in its ruins. Their ſudden 
ſtarts of ſenſe, though ſoon broken off, 
give us more pleaſure, than the ſober 
uniform thoughts of men of {lower appre- 
henſion: juſt as the maimed ſtatues, the 
broken pillars, and imperfect triumphal 
arches of old Rome, delight us more than 
the entire performances of leſs able and 
leſs maſterly hands. 

If then reaſon itſelf, which diſtin- 


guiſheth us from brutes, be ſo very pre- 


carious, and depends upon ſuch a ane 
and ſubtle contexture of the brain, as is 
liable to be diſordered by ſeveral acci- 
dents; the obſervation I would draw from 
hence is very material, and worth our 
conſideration : if mankind were to be 
vain of nothing but what is their laſting 
property, of which they cannot be ſtrip- 
ped ; they would be vain of nothing at 
all, there would be no ſuch thing as 
vanity. 

Art thou then proud of knowledge ? 
Alas! the dim light of human reaſon 
looks feeble and languid at the firſt 
thought and contemplation of that Father 
of lights, in whom there is no darkneſs at 
all. Doſt thou pride thyſelf upon thy 
power ? All the little grandeur we can 
boaſt, is loſt in the conſideration of that 
only Potentate, who dwwelieth in light, which 
70 one can approach to. Art thou elate 
upon the account of an ample fortune ? 
Conſider him to whom the 4v49/e world 
belongs, and all that is therein; who, 
wanting nothing himſelf, ſupplies the 
wants of every other being. All human 
pride ſhrinks into nothing, when we con- 
template that great Being, who is all 
in all, And the man who is poſſeſſed 


with juſt notions of an all-perfect God, 
will never make a God of any thing elſe, 
much leſs of himſelf. 

Doſt thou value thyſelf upon popular 
applauſe, and a great name ? Think how 
many that have made a diltinguiſhed 
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figure itt the world, are dead and unre- 

rded, as if they never had been ; their 
deaths unlamented, their vacancy filled 
up, their perfons miſſed no more than a 
drop of water, when taken from the 
whole ocean. And is it worth our while 
to ſtrive to pleaſe a vain fantaſtic world 
which will ſoon diſregard us, and think 
itſelf full as well without us; inſtead of 


laying out our endeavours to pleafe that 


almighty Being, whoſe inexhauſtible 
power and goodneſs will make his ſer- 
vants happy to all eternity? How ridi- 
culous are all our aims, except this be 


the grand aim, in which all the reſt 


centre! A man, for inſtance; makes it 
his buſineſs to enſure to himſelf. a name 
after death; that is, to ſave four or five 
letters (for what is a name beſides?) from 
oblivion; and yet ſhall be neglectful of 
fecuring immortal happineſs : he ſhall be 
fond of an imaginary life after death; 
and yet make no proviſion for that real 
life, which is to laſt for ever and ever; 
ſolicitous to have his name written and 

reſerved in any book, but in that book, 
where it will only be of ſervice to him, 
the book of life, O Virtue! when this 
folemn pageantry of earthly grandeur 
ſhall be no more; when all diſtinctions, 
but moral and religious, ſhall vaniſh ; 
when this earth ſhall be diffolved ; when 
the moon ſhall be no more a light by 
night, nor the ſun by day; thou ſhalt 
Ryl ſurvive thy votary's immortal friend, 
thou ſhalt appear, like thy great Author, 
in perfect beauty; thy luſtre undiminiſh- 
ed, and thy glory unperiſhable. 

Let him therefore that glorieth, glory in 
the Lord. He alone, who gave and up- 
holds all the powers of foul and body, he 
alone deſerveth the glory of them. As 
we are creatures, 'the work of God's 
hands, we have nothing to glory of : but 
as we are finners, and, in that. reſpect, 
the work of our own hands, we have 
much to be aſhamed of. We then give 
the greateſt proof to God of our wor- 
thineſs, when we have a deep ſenſe, and 
make an humble confeſſion, of our own 
unworthineſs. | 
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PSALM IXXVIL 3. 
When I am in heavineſs, I will think upon God. 


T* whole Pſalm is written with a very 
beautiful ſpirit of poetry; and if we 
conſider it merely as an human compo. 
ſition, may juftly challenge our higheſt 
' admiration. In the former part, the 
Pſalmiſt vents an heart overcharged with 
grief, and writes with the higheſt emo- 
tions of ſorrow. In the day of my trouble 
1 fought the Lord, my fore ran in the night, 
and ceaſed not, my ſoul refuſed io be com- 
forted. And again, at the 7th verſe, 
Will the Lord abſent himſelf for ever, and 
avi be be no more favourable ? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious ® Hath he in anger 
ſhut up his tender mercies? Thus does he 
diſcharge the fulneſs of his foul; till, by 
a very natural and yet very ſurpriſing 
tranſition, from a rehearſal of his own 
woes, he paſſes on to celebrate the mar- 
vellous acts of God. For, to reheve 
himſelf under the preſſure of his preſent 


afflictions, he has recourſe to the former 


mercies which God had vouchſafed to 
the Iſraelites: Surely I auill remember thy 
wwonders of dd. This uſhers in thoſe ſub- 
lime flights of poetry, which are peculiar 
to the genius ot the eaſtern nations: The 
waters ſaw thee, O God, the waters jaw 
thee : they were afraid: the depths alſo 
awere troubled, &c. Then, to repreſent 
the unſearchableneſs of God, he com- 
pares him, 'by a very beautiful alluſion, 
to a being walking upon the waters, the 
traces of whoſe feet could not therefore 
be diſcovered : Thy way is in the ſea, and 
thy paths in the great waters, and ihy foot- 


To God therefore, and to him only, be ſteps are not known, 


afcriped, as is moſt dues all might, & c. 


If we ſhould {ct aſide the ſanction of 
divine authority, which ſtamps an addi- 
tional value upon the pſalm; yet it could 
not fail to affect every reader of a refined 
taſte. And when we either conſider the- 
melting ſtrains in Which he deſcribes = 
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own woes, or that exalted vein in which 
he repreſents the majeſty of God; we 
ſhall be at a loſs, whether to admire 
more the greatneſs of that genius, which 
could acquit itfelf with ſo maſterly an 
hand in both the pathetic and ſublime 
way of writing; or the juſtneſs of that 
judgment, which could with ſo dexterous 
an addreſs, with fo eaſy, and, I had al- 
molt ſaid, ſo natural an art, glide from 
the one to the other. 

The author of the Pſalm had a mind 
deeply tinctured with piety. When his 
heart was in heavineſs, he thought upon 
God: but to think on him then with 
pleaſure, he muſt have ſet God con- 
ſtantly before him in the ſmooth ſeaſons of 
life. This will lead me to ſhew, 

I. The happineſs and reaſonableneſs of 
turning our thoughts to God in general. 

II. The peculiar advantages of afflic- 
tion, to bring us to a juſt ſenſe of God, 
and our duty. | 

I. 1 am to ſhew the happineſs and rea- 
ſonablenels of turning our thoughts to 
God in general, 

To repair to God only, when under 
affliction, is to uſe him, as ſome con- 
ceited philoſophers have done, who never 
have recourſe to him, and take him into 

their ſchemes, but when they are in 
_ diſtreſs, when they meet with ſome diffi- 
culty, which they cannot plauſibly ac- 
count for or get over, without calling him 
in to their aid. | 

Beſides, never is there more occaſion 
for good-humour, cheerfulneſs, and an 
undiſturbed ſerenity of mind, than when 
we form our religious notices. For, 
though the brighteſt ideas of the Deity 
may be retained and cheriſhed under any 
indiſpoſition of mind or body; yet to 
retain and cheriſh them at that juncture, 
they muſt be imprinted in indelible cha- 
racters on the ſoul, when it was in an eaſy 
fituation ; otherwiſe, religion will not 
brighten up our minds, and lighten the 
darzneſs of them; our minds will darken 
and diſcolour religien. And what has 
given ſome people a diſtaſte for it, is, 
that having - never applied themſelves 
ſeriouſly to it, but when they were in a 
dull, joyleſs, ſullen humour, which re- 
preſented every thing they were con- 
verſant about to be dull and joyteſs ; the 
notions of religion, and of a joyleſs ſtate, 
have been, however unduly connected, 


ever after inſeparable, By meditating 
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on God only, or even chiefly, in a me- 
lancholy hour, you will aſſociate the idea 
of gloomineſs and horror with that of 
religion: you will view bim, juſt as he 
was worſhipped in old Gothic buildings, 
in a dim folemn light, which ſheds a 
penſive gloom over, and ſaddens every 
object. You will not ſerve him with that 
gladneſs- which he requires: for God 
loveth a cheerful worſhipper, as well as a 
cheerful giver. ' But you will repair with 
reluctance and conſtraint to that ſervice, 
which is perfect freedom. 

We are indigent creatures, inſufficient 
of ourſelves for our own happineſs, and 
therefore ever ſeeking it ſomewhere elſe. 
But where we ſhall effectually ſeek for it, 
is the queſtion, Unleſs the thoughtful 
and the penſive direct their thoughts to, 
and caſt their cares upon God, there will 
be little difference between them and the 
gay and unthinking, beſides this, that 
the latter will have more of the vanity of 
life, but they themſelves more of the 
vexations of it. If there were -not 
another life, our buſineſs would be, not 
to alarm»the thinking faculty, but to lay 
our too active and unquiet thoughts to 
reſt. The mind would be like a forward 
child, ever fretful when fully awake ; and 
therefore to be played and lulled aſleep 
as faſt as we can. Our main happineſs 
would be, to forget our miſery and our- 
ſelves; to forget, that we are a ſet of 
beings, who, after we have tailed out 
the live-long day of human life, in variety 
of hardſhips, are, inſtead of receiving 
our wages at the cloſe of it, to ſleep out 
one long eternal night in an utter ex- 
tinction of being. | 

If man had an ample fund of happi- 


neſs in himſelf, without any deficiency, 


whence is it, that he is continually look - 
ing out abroad for foreign amuſements ; 
amuſements, which are of no other uſe, 
but to keep off troubleſome and ungrate- 
ful impreſſions, and to make us inſenſible 
of the tediouſneſs of living ; amuſements, 
which rather ſuſpend a ſenſe of uneafi- 
neſs, than give us any ſubſtantial ſatiſ- 
faction; and keep. the ſoul in an equal 
poiſe between pleaſure and pain? And is 
this the great end which we have in 
view? Suppoſing we could compaſs it; 
yet if it be better not to be at all, than 
to be miſerable; then certainly juſt not 
to be miſerable, without any poſitive 
happineſs, is much at one, as not to be 
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at all. Whence is it, that that reſtleſs 
thing, the ſoul, too enterpriſing to trace 
every thing elſe, yea the deep things of 
God, 1s yet too cowardly to inquire into 
itſelf, and to view the workings of that 
ever-loved, yet te ge object? 
Whence is it, that the mind, whoſe active 
energy prompts her to give a free and 
unconſined range to her thoughts on other 
ſubjects, nay, to make, if it were poſ- 
ſible, the tour of the whole univerſe; 
yet, when ſhe comes to dwell at home, 
and to ſurvey the little world within, 
flags in her vivacity, feels herſelf in a 
forlorn condition, and finds a drowſineſs 
and melancholy gloom hanging upon 
her? Whence is it, but that the ſoul, 
whenever it turns its thoughts inward, 
finds within a frightful void of ſolid hap- 
pineſs, without any poſſibility in itlelf of 
filling it up? Indeed, in a circle of gay 
follies, or in a multiplicity of purſuits, 


when a ſucceſſion of different objects is 


continually ſtriking upon the mind, the 
capacity of the foul is taken up, and it for- 
gets that inward poverty and indigence 


Which nothing can effectually relieve, but 


the unſearchable riches of the love of 
God: but when we ſtep afide from the 
noiſe and beaten tracks of life, into ſoli- 


_ tude and retirement, we ſoon perceive, 


that we are, without ſome buũneſs to en- 
gage, or ſome recreation to divert our 
attention, an inſupportable burden to 
ourſelves. You fancy the man, whoſe 
daily labour ſerves for little eiſe but to 
ger his daily bread, and whoſe daily 
read juſt refreſhes and ſtrengthens him 
to undergo his daily labour, to be a very 
miſerable object; and perhaps he is ſo. 
Would you make him more miſerable ? 
Give him a fortune, which ſhall ſet him 
at re{t from his labours, ard leave him 
nothing at all to do; and then the weari- 
ſomeneſs, which reſulted from a con- 
tinual drudgery, will be nothing com- 
parable to another kind of weariſomeneſs, 
tar more irkſome— the being weary of 
| Himſelf. Obſerve great numbers ot the 
opulent and the great: what can be 
oftener from home than their perſons ? 
their thoughts, which are continually 
from home, ever wandering abroad, and 
returning unſatisfied. None is more 
miſerable than a man diſtracted with va- 
riety of buſineſs, except he who has no 
buſineſs, no amuſement at all. Diver- 
nous and, paſtimes, properly ſo called 
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(for they. anſwer no other end, but to 
paſs away our txne), may have the effect 
of opiates, to beget a ſhort oblivion of 
our cares and ourſelves : but the only 
cordial to invigorate our ſpirits, and to 
give us an exquiſite reliſh and enjoyment 
of this life, is the well-grounded hope 
of a better, through the merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
If then any one ſhould ac, Vo ail 
ſhew us any goed ? who will point out the 
way to felicity to us? we mult anſwer, in 
the Pſalmiſt's words, Lord, /ift thou up the 
light of thy countenance upon us: for thou 
art our happineſs, who alone canſt give a 
ſtability to our moral pleaſures, and jecure 
us from natural evil, or ſupport us under 
it. God has ſtyled himſelf light: and as 
the whole material creation would be in- 
volved in one horrid and uncomfortable 
loom, if liglit did not enliven it with its 
Cniles, and beautify 1t with a rich variety 
of colours ; ſo would the ſpiritual creation 
live in an eternal blackneſs of darkneſs, 
did not God lift up the light of his coun- 
tenance upon it, brightening it with the 
beams of his truth, and cheering it with 
the influences of his favour. Earthly ob- 
jets may indeed ſwell and puff up the 
mind with unſubſtantial bhis: but no- 
thing can fill up every void in the ſoul, 
and ſatisfy the whole compaſs of 'our de- 
fires with the fulneſs of ſolid and un- 
mingled happineſs, but that ſupreme 
good, that infinite Being, vob 7s above 
all, and through all, and in us all. 
Such truths as theſe we are too apt to 
overlook in the day of proſperity; and 
therefore, 
II. Adverſity has its peculiar advanta- 
ges, to bring us to a juſt ſenſe of God, 
and our duty to him. 
For, firſt, adverſity will make us, how- 
ever unwilling, reflect and deſcend into 
ourſelves. 
When we enjoy one uninterrupted flow 
of waridly blits, when we fail along a 
ſmooth and unruffled ſurface with eaſy 
and gentle gales; reaſon, our pilot which 
ſhould fit vigilant at the helm, is too 
often lulled into a fatal ſecurity. But 
adverſity rouſes the mind from its indo- 
lence, puts us upon thinking cloſely, and 
turning our thoughts every way. Thoſe 
who have met with no misfortunes to 
mortify that pride of heart, which is the 
growth of proſperity, ſay to themſelves, 
Come on, let us enjoy the good twings 1963 
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are preſent; let us fill ourſelves with coſtly 


avine and ointments, - let no you of 
he foring paſs by us; let us crown ourſelves 
22 9 before they be withered. 
Thus the glittering ſcenes of life beget a 
thouſand gay ideas, a ſwarm of fantaſtic 
images, which, like inſects, wanton and 
flutter in the warm ſunſhine of proſpe- 
rity ; but diſappear, die, and are no 
more, upon the firſt mclemency of the 
ſeaſon. | 

It is amazing, that men, in the ful- 
neſs of health and plenty, when every 
thing ſmiles around them, ſhould ſbut 
out the conſideration of that Being, to 
whom they owe the fulneſs of their health 
and plenty: like groves in all the freſh- 
neſs of their verdure, with all their leaves 
thick upon them, ſhutting out the beams 
of that ſun,” to which they are indebted 
for their cheerful verdure : yet ſo it is: 
for what have the majority of the weal- 
thy, the mighty, and the great, been 
doing in all ages? Why, jutt what they 
did in the days of Noah : they did eat, 
they drank ; they bought, they fold ; they 
planted, they builded ; that 1s, the diver- 
fions and buſineſs of this life engroſſed 
their attention, till the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the flood came and 
deſtroyed them all. juſt ſo men do now, 
till ſickneſs confines them to their bed, 
or ſome dire misfortune checks their 
career. Which makes Jehoſhaphat's ex- 
ample more remarkable : When God had 
eftabliſhed the kingdom in his hand, and he 
had riches and honour in abundance ; his 
heart was lift up, not with pride and in- 
ſolence, but IN THE WAYS OF THE 
Lok p. 

How thoughtleſs, how unreflecting 
upon their paſt conduct were Joſeph's 
brethren, till Joſeph's hard uſage gave 
them a compunction of mind, and a deep 
ſenſe of their former fins ? And they ſaid 
ene to another, We are werily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we ſaw the 
anguiſh of his foul, when he bejought us 
and we would not hear : therefore is this 
aiftreſs come upon us. It is the remark of 
the * Amos, that they who lie 
upon beds of ivory, and ftretch themſelves 
upon their couches, who chaunt to the ſound 
of the viol, who invent inſtruments of 
mufic, who drink wine in bowls, are not 
grieved for the aff/ition of Feſepb. | 

I would by no means recommend a cen- 
ſorious, ſour ſeverity, Which is perhaps 
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as odious in the fight of God, as a 


thoughtleſs. fantaſtic levity; and is cer- 
tainly more incorrigible. For a philoſo- 

phical, ſupercilious ſullenneſs, which pro- 
ceeds from thinking habitually in a wrong 
channel, is a vice ſeldom amended ; be- 
cauſe thought, which ſhould cure the 
diſtemper, confirms and rivets it. But 
faults ariſing from want of thinking, 2 
collected way of thinking for ſome time, 
will correct and ſet right. Now fick- 
neſs, pain, and trouble, the moſt effec- 
tual and perſuaſive teachers, will make a 
man feel what he is, a poor helpleſs 
creature; recollect what he has been, 
and look forward to what he ſhall be to 
all eternity. | | 

Little do they think, who are inured 
to eaſe and delicacy, whoſe affluence em- 
powers them to do good ; how many 
thouſands are wearing out life in a ſad 
variety of pain, or are dying perhaps of 

verty and a broken heart; at the ſame 
inſtant that they are expending their time 
and fortune in a round of folly, fin, and 
vanity, unconſcious of each liberal, each 
tender, ſentiment. 

But adverſity quickens our compaſſion ; 
corrects that levity, which is the inlet to 
vice ; and begets a fixed thoughtfulneſs 
and ſedateneſs, the ſoil which virtue 
loves: it takes off our inſenſibility, 
breaks the fierceneſs of our nature, and 
ſoftens us into humanity. For when our 
hearts are /ike melting wax, they are 
moſt ductile, tender, and ſuſceptive of 
humane impreſſions. We are acquainted 
with grief; and, by feeling miſery and 
pain, we learn to have a fellow-feeling 
for the calamities of our fellow-crea- 
tures, 

Secondly, Adverſity puts our virtue to 
the teſt, and proves the fincerity of it. 

It is no preat virtue for a man to be 
honeſt, who poſſeſſes an ample fortune, 
though it would be a very great crime 
for him not to be ſo. For what tempta- 
tions can he have to diſhoneſty, who has 
the diſcretion to extract and enjoy the 
ſweets of a great eſtate, without damag- 
ing or hurting the flower from which they 
proceed? But 7o hold faſt to that which i- 
good, in the loweſt ebb of fortune; to 
retain our integrity and intrinſic worth, 
when ſtripped of every thing that we 
were worth beſides, and ſurrounded with 
whatever is grievous, is the ſtrongeſt 
evidence that can be given of our love of 
goodneſs, 
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goodneſs. Thouſands have afted con- 


trary to their conſcience, and, with a 
behaviour more pitiable than their cir- 
cumſtances, crouched beneath the preſ- 
ſure of hard fortune, to low and ſordid 
compliances ; who, it 15"to be charitably 
hoped, would have ſtood upright and 
unbending without that galling load upon 
them. 

For how ſhall a man poſſeſs his ſoul in 
patience, who has little or nothing be- 
ſides to poſſeſs? Now he finds, that a 
little merit, with a world. of ſuppleneſs, 
dexterity, and addreſs, may facilitate 
his advancement ; but great merit, and 
a- rigorous unpliant adherence to the 
rules of morality, are too often bars to 
it; that the way from low fortune to 
greatneſs is up a ſteep an1 craggy hill : 
to climb up it by a ſtraight and direct 


aſcent, is almoſt impraQicable : to reach 


the ſummit of it, or eveu to riſe to any 
eminence, he muſt generally fall into 
crooked and indirect paths, which have 
ſeveral artful turns and windings. 

It is eaſy for him who has a ſufficiency 
of fortune, and well-regulated paſſions, 
to look upon a barren ſuperfluny of 
wealth, without caſting a wiſhful look, 
or a paſſionate ſide-glance towards it; to 
fit looſe and indifferent to the world in 
one ſenſe, viz. to have no ſeifiſh and in- 
direct views; and yet in another ſenſe, to 
be a great lover of it, by affectionately 
wiſhing, and vigorouſly promoting, the 

eneral good of it, The great difficulty 
is, to act and think in ſome meaſure above 
the world, while poverty expoſes us to 
the neglect and contempt of it; to ſcorn 


to build our fortunes on the ruins of our 


Probity ; to deſpiſe the little injuries we 
receive, and to pity the little men that 
do them; little, I mean, in themſelves, 
and in the eye of reaſon ; though they 
may be very great in the eye of the 
world, and perhaps much greater in their 
own eyes. | | 

How deſpicable therefore are thoſe, 
who, though flowing in plenty, have 
loſt a good name, merely to gain a fine 
title; have ſacrificed the true greatneſs 
of the mind, for the outſide of greatneſs, 


ſome external mark of diſtinction; and 
have ceaſed to be honourable, that they 


might be ſtyled ſo? How truly eſteem- 
able thoſe, who have proved their love 
of virtue and truth to be fronger than 
death, by foregoing the blandiſhments of 
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life, and encountering the tezrors of death 
for the fake of them? 


Such were the primitive. martvrs, men 
of whom this world was not worthy, and 
therefore worthy of a better. Such was 
(a name above all names) our bl-{{-4 
Saviour, who Jeft us an example Of ſuf. 
fering, that we might follow his fleps. 

Had he appeared with all the lirtleneſs 
of greatneſs and power, with which the 
Jews inveſt their Meſſiah; had he aſſumed 
a temporal kingdom; had he bourid king 
in chains, and nobles in links of iron; his 
example would have been of little or no 


uſe; or at leaſt only to thoſe who move 


in an higher orb: not to mention, how 
inconſiſtent ſuch a pattern would have 
been with a religion, which teaches us to 
wean our affections from earthly things, 
But by ſubmitting to a lower ſcene of 
action, by taking upon him the form of a 
ſervant, by being content to be ennobled 
by himſelf, which is the trueſt ennoble- 
ment; his example is of more univerſal 
influence. This gave him an opportu- 
nity to exemplify ſeveral virtues, which 
the bulk of mankind has every day occa- 
fon to practiſe ; ſuch as humility, pa- 
tience, reſignation to God, and con- 
tentedneſs in the loweſt ſtation. Father, 
ſaith he, juſt before his crucifixion, if it 
be poſſible, remove this cup from me; never- 
theleſs, not my will, but thine be done. 
And juſt before his death he cries out, 
Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do. And again, Father, in! 
thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Here are 
no unnatural rants, no undiſtinguiſhing 
glare of eloquence, no high-flown ex- 
preſſions, ſuch as the pride of philoſophy 
has dictated to its votaries: the thoughts 
are great, without being extravagant; 
eaſy, without being low and groveling. 
As a man, he wiſhes, if it were poſſible, 
the removal of his calamities; as a good 
and great man, he refigns.himſelf with- 
out reſerve to the will of his Creator. 
He affects no inſenſibility of pain; he 
ſpeaks the genuine language of human 
nature, but of human nature greatly 
ſtrengthened by grace and reaſon, which 
may graft upon and improve, but never 
deſtroy nature. 

And indeed, through the whole tenor 
of our Saviour's life, there was nothing 
ſhewy or oſtentatious; nothing, that was 
fitter to dazzle the eyes of the beholders, 
than to guide their feet in the way of 13 
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he ſocial as well as ſolitary virtues ſhone 
with gentle, yet with ſprightly, beams. 
Piety ſat gracefully upon him, with an 
eaſy greatneſs, with a ſober majeſty, and 
without any frightening and forbidding 
appearances. ; 2 
Thirdly, Adverſity is of ſervice to dif- 
engage our minds from earthly purſuits, 
— to fix our thoughts, where true joys 
are to be found. 


God, ſays Solomon, has 


ſet the days of adverſity over again/? thoſe 


of proſperity, that a man ſpouid find nothing 
after him, viz. aiter God, to complain of, 
or to order for the better. The mean- 


ing is, God hath ſo balanced and mixed 
_ adverſity and proſperity together, that a 


man, upon a review of the whole, upon a 
full and impartial eftimate of things, 
ſhould have no juſt grounds to arraign the 
conduct of Providence, but ſhall find he 
has had more good fortune than he de- 
ſerved, and as much as was beneficial to 


- him; and no more ill- fortune than was 


neceſſary to correct his faults, moderate 
his affections, and exerciſe his virtues, 
Accordingly we have inſtances of thoſe 
who, living in a pompous worthleſſneſs, 
and thinking at that time, that 7o-2orrow 
evould be as to-day, and more abundant, 
would, in all probability, have been utter- 
ly undone for ever, if they had not been 
almoſt undone here by ſome ſignal cala- 
mity. A reverle of fortune has forced 
upon them a courſe of life and train of 
thinking, which they would ſcarce have 
fallen into of themſelves. Being obliged 
to retire from the great world, they have, 
in proceſs of. time, regretted nothing ſo 


much, as that they did not retire ſooner, 


to think ſtrongly, apprehend clearly, and 
reaion juſtly ; to penetrate deeply to the 


bottom of things, and to loak far to the 


end of them. And when the retroſpect 
upon the paſt has afforded them yo com- 
fort, they have opened and brightened 


the proſpect before them. 


For riches oft beget in us a fondneſs 


for the preſent ſcene of things, and a 


W. 


deadneſs of affection to God and heaven- 


y things. But afflictions ſet the ſoul free, 


and leave it diſencumbered in the purſuit 
of heaven, Convinced by melancholy 
proof of the inſufficiency of worldly things, 
we take ſanctuary in the fulneſs of the 
divine ſufficiency. Finding ourſelves diſ- 


cConſolate in à barren aud dry land, where 


ge Water is; we deſire thoſe rivers of 


in our frame. 
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pleaſure, which flow at God's right hand 


for evermore, : 


Prayer 1s a natural motion of the ſoul 
to God in any deep diſtreſs ; it becomes 
then our neceſſary refuge, even though it 
might not be our free choice before: 
which proves, that religion, however it 
may be ſtifled in proſperity, is interwoven 
A man greatly aggrieved 
by oppreſſive power, without a proſpect 
of having his grievances redreſſed be- 
low, cannot but make his humble filent 


appeal to the great God of heaven, as to 


the laſt reſort of juſtice, who helpeth them 
to right, that ſuffer wrong. We cannot 
help looking up to that Being, the Father 
of mercies, and the God of comforts, fram 
whom our help cometh, when we ſee our- 
{elves abandoned and forlorn, when we 
look around vs, but there is none to ſave 
us from imminent ruin, 

Then, whatever inborn vigour of mind 
we may have, we fly to God, and beg an 
additional ſtrength from him to ſupport 
us under our calamities, grace to turn 
them to our advantage, and eternal hap- 
pineſs to reward them. Then we chiefly 
value this life, as it has a connection with 
a future: a life in which we ſhould be 
unwilling, were the choice given us, to 


tread the ſame round over, and to meaſure 
time back again; and yet man goes on, 


ſtill deceived by paſt pleaſures, ſtill de- 


pending on thoſe to come ; till his days * 


are run out to the very dregs : whereas 
the obvious thought is, if ſo little ſatiſ- 
faction is to be had, and ſo much pain to 
be undergone in the greenneſs and ver- 
dure of youth, what ſhall be done in the 
dry tree ? 

To a man at eaſe in his poſſeſſions, the 
dread of diſſolution, which ſometimes 
poiſons all his enjoy ments, ſhall be often 
a greater and more painful ill, than his 
diſſolution, conſidered in itſelf, and the 
ſhadow of death ſhall be more formidably 
large than the reality : but a good man 
in diſtreſs could wiſh, if it were conſiſtent 
with the will of his Creator, 0 be diſſol ved, 
and to be with Chriſt : he wants to render 
unto God abbat is God's; viz. his ſou., 
which bears that image and impreſs of 
the Deity, which it has been his buſineſs 
to preſerve bright and unſullied : he 
thinks it would not be worth his while to 
live a moment here, if he were not to 
live for ever hereafter, 

a | I have 
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I have been led into this train of re- 
flections by the death of a perſon, whom 
we all know, and to whom I have parti- 
cular obligations. The loſs of even an 
moffenſive perſon, with whom we con- 


ſtantly travelled together in the common 


road of life, without any other circum- 
ſtance to endear his memory, cannot but 
in ſome meaſure affect an humane heart. 
Every place where he generally was, ſug- 
geſts the idea of him: we miſs him there, 
and ſcarce at firſt recollect, that he is 
now no more; but as ſoon as we do, that 
very recollection brings a melancholy 


thought acroſs the mind ; till, by de- 


rees, the impreſſion wears off, and the 
idea of him is disjoined from that of the 
23 which muſt &#now him mo more. 
ow much more then ought ſome of us 
here to be affected, who have lately been 
deprived of a very worthy and eſteemable 
acquaintance, right in his principles, re- 
gular in his practice, and eaſy and affa- 
ble in his converſation ? | 
Frank, open, and ingenuous by nature, 
cautious and prudent by his knowledge of 
the world, ever ready to oblige ; he lived 
without a formed deſign of diſpleaſing 


any body, and yet without the vain chi- 
merical hopes of pleaſing every body. 


He was a very proper perlon to have 
recourſe to upon any intricate emergency. 
For he at once preſerved the cool judg- 
ment of a diſintereſted perſon, and yet 
entered as heartily and thoroughly into 
the affair, as if he had been perſonally 


\ Intereſted in it; fruitful of expedients, 


with the good ſenſe to fix upon that which 
was beſt, and moſt to the purpoſe. 8 
He had ſo eſtabliſhed a character for 


3 fairneſs, and honeſty, in his 


uſineſs, that people loved to have to do 
with a man of his unſuſpected veracity; 
above thoſe indirect arts Which a great 
ſoul deſpiſes, and a good one deteſts; the 


little temporary expedients of men, who 


want to ſerve a preſent exigency, and 
procure ſome ſhort-lived advantages, but 
have not ſenſe enough to conſider the re- 


' mote conſequences of an action, and to 


think of the prophet's queſtion, hat 
ewill ye do in the end thereof? For certain 
It is, that knavery cannot be long con- 


cealed, nor honeſtly counterfeited : and 


the lip of truth is eftabliſhed for ever, but a 


Hing tongue is but for a moment. There 


was a dignity in his aſpe&, weight in his 
words, and an oppenncfs and ſimplicity in 
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his actions, which engaged men's eſteem 
for him, and made them repoſe a firm 
confidence in him. It ſeemed to be his 
opinion, that, in complicated caſes, our 
ſecond thoughts were better than our firſt, 
and that we ought to deliberate long be. 
fore we proceed to action: but that in 
plain caſes, our firſt ſeniiments, the ſenti- 
ments of genuine, untainted nature, were 
better than our ſecond ; and that todelibe. 
rate, was only to endeavour to find out ſome 
ſpecious refinements and artful gloſſes, by 
which we might, with much ade, recon- 
cile thoſe practices to our conſcience, to 
which it was at firſt view ſtrongly abhor- 
rent. He never therefore deviated from 
the plain high-road of honeſty, into thoſe 
crooked and intricate by-paths, in which, 
where one has ſhortened his way to riches, 
hundreds have loſt and bewildered them- 
ſelves. 

That he was an affectionate huſband to 
one of the beſt and tendereſt of wives, 
and a kind indulgent maſter to his ſer- 
vants, are confeſſed parts of his character; 
and yet theſe are the ſureſt teſts of an ha- 
bitual good- nature, and a prevailing 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 

Being bred a ſcholar, he had a capa- 
city and knowledge, but not a mind and 
ſpirit, above his profeſſion: for he as di- 
ligently applied himſelf to it, as if he 
had been by nature and education only 
fitted for that ſphere. Before his retire- 
ment from buſineſs and the world, he had 
an enlarged converſation in it: but 


though he often kept company with men 


of looſe principles, he never departed from 
his own, which he had early imbibed, 
and thoroughly digeſted. For men of 
this ſtamp ſeldom make any laſting im- 
preſſions upon perſons of ſtrong ſenſe, and 
a thoroughly good diſpolicion : the utmott 
they can do is to ſtagger weak men, and 
to make thoſe that are already in {ome 
degree bad, much worſe. He was a con- 
ant frequenter of the church during his 
health, and, when his illneſs confined him 
to his houſe, a conſtant communicant at 
the three great ſeafons, and received the 
ſacrament with that awſul compoſure of 
behaviour, which beſpoke a mind recol- 
lected and atientive, and affected all 
about him with a correſpondent ſerioul- 
neſs, 

His faults and frailties were ſuch as all 
dien are liable to: hut Jus perfections 
were the attainments of few in na FI 

loan, 
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particularly the great patience with 
1 bore the 4 trials which God 
laid upon him. He ſeemed to enjoy him- 
ſelf and his friends under ſuch afflictive 
circumſtances, as would have made moſt 
others a burthen to themſelves, and un- 
eaſy to every one that came near them; 
and was a ſignal example, that the greateſt 
advantage one man can have above 


per and diſpoſition of the mind; that 


improves every bleſſing. For he ſeemed 
to have had more true peace of mind un- 
der a laſting complication of diſtempers, 
than others are poſſeſſed of in the fulneſs 
of health and vigour; who want they 
know not what, and are uneaſy they know 
not why: and, if at any time his ſpirits 
were depreſſed by long-continued pain, 
converſation with an intimate friend 
would break the gloom that hung upon 
him, and brighten up his ſoul. Indeed 
his tnalady grew upon him to that de- 
gree, that it was almoſt cruel to wiſh him 
a longer continuance among us: all that 
his friends could defire, was an eaſy paſ- 


there is no pain or ſorrow. His ſoul is now 
enlarged from that corruptible body to 
which it was united ; and releaſed from 
thoſe miſeries, which, by virtue of that 
union, it underwent. How ſoon we, who 
in the midſt of life are in death, may 
follow him, God only knows : each day 
brings us nearer to eternity ; and it ſhould 
be our main endeavour, that each may 
bring us nearer to a bleſſed eternity. 

But, while we are in the body, we muſt 
more or leſs ſtruggle with difficulties, and 
combat with temptations. While we live, 
we muſt perſevere, without flackening 
our induſtry, zo fight this good fight : when 
we die, we have gained the deciſive vie- 
tory: and when we come before the 
throne of grace, we ſhall receive a glo- 
rious triumph ; a triumph indeed, where, 
ſtead of the ſenſeleſs noiſe of an un- 
diſtinguiſhed and undiſtinguiſhing popu- 
lace, a numerous choir of ennobled ſpirits 
ſhall hail with joyful acclamations their 
happy fellow-ſervant : while, to crown 
all, the great Judge pronounces the bleſſ- 
ed ſentence: Vell done, theu good and 


by Lord. 
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another in this life, ariſes from the tem- 


temper, which ſoftens every care, and 


ſage out of this world into a better, where 


faithful ſervant ! enter then inte the joy of 
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SERMON XV. 


On Faith, Benevolence, &c. 


[Being a farewell Sermon, preached at Twicken- 
ham chapel, June 20, 1742] . 


* 


19. ky 
Holding faith, and a good conſcience. 
| 


I TIMOTHY, 1. 


H1s being the laſt time that I ſhall 

ſpeak to you in the capacity which I 
now bear, of your preacher and miniſter, 
I have choſen theſe words, the advice of 
St. Paul to Timothy, as containing the 
ſum and ſubſtance of our duty. In diſ- 
courſing upon which, I ſhall throw to- 
gether ſome few thoughts, | 

I. Upon faith; 

II. Upon a good conſcience 

HI. Take my leave of you, with a 
ſhort addrefs to you. 

I. The firſt point is, that you would 
ſeriouſly conſider the ſtrong evidences of 
your faith; evidences ſo ftrong, that he 
would be deemed a madman, who was 
not determined by much leſs in his ſecu- 
lar affairs. If any one ſhould go about to 
diſprove the conqueſts of Alexander, he 
would be thought not to be in his ſound 
mind: and yet there are much ſtronger 
proofs for the reality of the miracles re- 
corded in Scripture, and particulariy in 
the New Teſtament, than there are for 
the victories of Alexander, or even for 
the being of ſuch a man. 

Let it no more ſtagger your faith, that 
there are ſo great a number of unbelievers, 
than it ought to influence your practice, 
that there are ſo great a number of wick- 
ed men. Beſides, you may be deceived, 
by miſtaking ſecond qualities for firſt. 
A propenſity to think out of the common 
road, may be by no means the leading 
quality among thoſe that are ſtyled un- 
believers: it may be only a ſecondary 
one, and ſubſervient to a primary deſire, 
that of being in the faſhion. 'Thoſe very 
men who now affect to be thought unbe- 
lievers, might,” probably, if they had 
lived in the times of the grand rebellion 
have ſet up for ſaints; becauſe a reputed 
ſanity was as much the mode of that 
age, as infidelity 1s of tbis. There is a 
torrent of opinions pecwiar to almoſt every 
age: men of light unbalanced minds, 
like light matter, are borne down by the 

current; 
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current; and men of ſolid ſenſe do not 
always meet with the ſucceſs which they 
deſerve in ſtemming and oppoſing it. 
The principles of Chriſtianity may be out 
of faſhion ; but what they want in the 
faſhion, they make up in weight, ſolidity, 
and intrinſic worth. 

For one that has been made a proſelyte 
to Deiſm, by reading, thinking, and 
ſtudying, there are multitudes, who be- 
come ſo by converſation with thoſe, who 
have no way of keeping themſelves in 
countenance, but by diſcountenancing re- 
hgion. And what wonder is it, that per- 
ſons ſhould be laughed out of religion, 
who never reaſoned themſelves into it ? 
A man in his younger years muſt be well 
diſpoſed, and of a ſerious thinking turn, 
to converſe at large, and yet continue a 


Chriſtian : but if he be of a ſerious turn, 


and impartially weigh the numerous 
proofs for it, he cannot but continue a 
Chriſtian. For Chriſtianity has too many 
and ſtrong appearances of truth, for any, 
who deliberately and unbiaſſedly attends 
to them, to believe it an impoſture. It 
has been /ifted as wheat : and the conſe- 
quence is, that ſome few trifling conſider- 


ations, which had been formerly alleged 


in favour of it, have been ſet aſide, [ike 
the chaff, which the wind ſcatterethß away 


From the face of "the earth; but its ſolid and 


ſubſtantial arguments, like the good ſeed, 
fall not to the ground, but remain firm, 
without any debafing mixtures. | 

To reject Chriſtianity, becauſe of the 
difficulties with which its doctrines are at- 
tended ; it is to reje it as falſe, for that 
which ſeems to be an argument of its 
truth. I will explain myſelf immediate- 
ly. Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing its truth, is 
a revelation from God.—A revelation 
from God muſt contain ſomething of the 
nature, will, and counſels of God, as far 
as they relate to us.—Now, the will, 
counſels, and nature, of an infinite Being, 
muſt be, in a great meaſure, unſearchable 
to, and incomprehenſible by beings of 
ſuch a ſcanty pittance of underſtanding, 
as we have ;— that is, they muſt be en- 


cumbered with inſuperable difficulties. 


To object difficulties then againſt Chriſt- 
lanity, is to make that an argument 
againſt the truth of Chriſtianity, which 
Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing its truth, muſt in 
the nature of the thing be attended with. 
Tae united force of unbelievers has never 
been able to invalidate the ſeveral argu- 
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ments that have been brought to prove 
the truth of revelation ; and- while theſe 
prove it to be true, difficulties cannot 
alter the nature of things; they cannot 
make that to be falſe, for the truth of 
which we have forcible proofs. 

Liſten not therefore to the ſuggeſtions 
of deſigning men. Under a pretence of 
baniſhirg your apprehenſions of a future 
judgment, they will only daſh your hopes, 
and weaken your expectations of a bleſſed 
immortality ; alarming thoſe very appre. 
henſions, which they promiſed to remove, 
by adding to your other terrors, this new 
fear, which will continually haunt you; 
a fear, leſt you have ſinned in diſmiſſing 
your firſt perſuaſion for very ſhght and 
frivolous reaſons. There may be ſeveral 
who have juſt ſenſe enough to ſee there 
are difficulties in Chriſtianity 3 but not 
ſenſe enough to ſee they are but difficul- 
ties: and theſe may be confirmed infidels, 
mere reeds - ſhaken with the wind, with 
every blaſt of vain doctrine. But where 
there are no inſuperable prejudices of 
education in the caſe; take it for grant- 
ed, that men of cool heads, who dare 
think home, who dare follow truth with 
the ſame indifference, as a traveller in- 
quires after the beſt road that leads to his 
journey's end, do not think ſo differently 
in material points as you may imagine. 
They may hang out falſe colours; but, 
depend upon it, the utmoſt length men 
are capable of going, who are thoroughly 
willing and able to drive each argument 
to an head, is to have ſome doubts and 
ſcruples, which are preponderated by an 
exceeding weight of evidence on the other 
fide. Abſolute infallible certainty is in 
heaven, and we are upon earth ; but there 
is ſuch a degree of moral certainty, as 15 
ſufficient to overbalance all doubts. We 
know every objection againſt Chriſtianity 
as well as they do; and there is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a demonſtration againſt it: 
but the reaſons for it are ſo ſtrong, that 
though they do not amount to a ſtrict de- 
monſtration, they make near approaches 
to it. | 

I know the firmneſs of our aſſent does 
not depend ſo much on outward evidences, 
be they never ſo forcible, as on the 
inward frame and bent of the mind. Yet 
I take it to he almoſt as impoſſible for 2 
man, ſuppoſing his faculties to be good, 
and duly exerciſed, to be deceived entire» 
ly in a point of moment; as it is ſor wo 
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when under the influence of ſome crimi- 
nal paſſion, not to deceive himlelt in part. 
The caſe is the ſame in relation to very 
material errors, as it is in regard to ſe- 
cret vices. The latter may eſcape our 
obſervation, as to any particular, diſtinct, 
explicit knowledge of them: however, 
we have general, confuſed, indliſtintt no- 
tices, that all is not right within, as to the 
article of fins in ſome meaſure unſuſpected; 
and this is the reaſon why we are averſe 
to ſearch out our ſpirits, leſt we ſhould 
find that to be too true, upon a mature 
examination, which we miſtruſted upon a 
careleſs tranſient glance of thought. Juft 
ſo it is in matters of belief. Where there 
is a moral certainty, any wrong affection 
may ſo far blind even a thinking man, 
that he ſhall not have a thorough and 
determined conviction of the truth; but 
he cannot ſhut out or ſuppreſs the evi- 
dences for it ſo entirely, as not to have a 
general diſtruſt and an implicit ſuſpicion, 
that he 1s in the wrong : which general 
diſtruſt is the cauſe, that he is fo unwil- 
ling to look into a book, which is written 
with great ftrength of reaſon on the other 
ſide, leſt he ſhould let in the enemy: truth, 
to diſturb his repoſe. 

' There may be, however, ſome ex- 
ceptions to what is here laid down. Men 
may have ſomething particular in their 
temper : there is ſometimes an unſuſpect- 
ed wrongneſs of underſtanding, which, 
becauſe it does not diſcharge itſelf in rav- 
ing, eſcapes the eye of common obſery- 
ers; but yet ſhall leaven a man's whole 
way of thinking: and it generally falls 
in with the reigning bent of the times. 
When the nation was in a ferment about 
religion, and for what was called a great- 
er purity in it, it ſtruck in with the ge- 
neral vogue of the age, and vented ittelf 
in all the extravagancies of fanaticiſm : 
but now, when things have 'taken a dif- 
ferent turn, and irreligion is the prevail- 
ing mode, it has received a new determy- 
nation from thence. Hence ſome are as 
diſtempered bigots for their no- religion, 
or what makes near approaches to none, 
2s others were about a century ago for a 
farther reformation. Some perions who 
have travelled early into countries, where 
Popery is eſtabliſhed, have had ſenſe 
enough, in their younger years, to ſee 
through the groſs impoſitions and cheats 
which are practiſed upon the vulgar. But 
bot being able to ſeparate religion itſelf 


neral. They 
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from the undue mixtures which were 
blended with it, they have unhappily con- 
trated an averſion for all religion in ge- 
have affociated with the 
idea of religion all thoſe numerous tricks 
and fopperies which have paſſed there 
under its ſacred cover. And the caſe of 
thoſe who by this means, or by any other 
means ſimilar to this, have conceived an 
early diſtaſte for religion, reſembles 


theirs, who have contracted an antipathy _ 


to ſome meats or liquors, however whole- 
ſome and nouriſhing, by reaſon of ſome 
bitter and unpalatable draughts or ingre- 
dients being mixed with them: the diſ- 
agreeable idea always recurs, when the 
ſee them. This is certain, that offenſive 
impreſſions, which have been given us of 
religion, learning, or any thing elſe in 
our tender years, before our minds come 
to a ſteadineſs and conſiſtency, are like 
thole marks Which are made upon the 
body of an animal in its mother's womb z 
they are ſeldom or never eraſed, but we 
carry them with us to the grave. 

But whatever allowances we may make 
for inſuperable prejudices, and invinci- 
ble ignorance,. in this caſe, and many 


"others; it is a miſtake to think, that 


Deiſts are leſs eaſy of belief than the reſt 
of mankind. There may be a certain 
ſtock of faith, which we bring with us in- 
io the world; and as it has been obſerv- 
ed of the affeQions, that if they be with- 
held from their natural gratifications, they 
will often diſcharge themſelves on im- 
proper objects: juſt ſo, if men do not 
lace their faith on ſuitable· objects, they 
will not ceaſe to be believers ; they will 
miſplace it on unſuitable ones; and hat- 
ever they want in a true chrittian faith, 
they will more than make up in beheving 
ſtrange abſurdities; of which numerous 
inſtances might be given both in the paſt 
and preſent times. | 
You may have bad books induſtriouſly 
thrown in your way: and you may have 
an imagination apt to ſtartle at difficulties 
new to you, But if you have a turn for 
ſolid thinking-and reaſoning, bring your 
mind cloſe to the difficulty, and make it 
take a near view of it on every fide z and 
you will find, that what ſtartled it at a 


diſtance, was only ſome idle trifle, which 


fancy had dreſſed up in a formidable 
ſhape. And if you have not, deſire thoſe 
who have ſtudied the point, to turn to 
ſuch paſſages in books already publiſhed 
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as contain a ſufficient anſwer to it. For 
infidelity can only go round and round 
the ſame topics, in an eternal circle, with- 


out advancing one ſtep further: it pro- 


duces no new forces: it only brings thoſe 
again into the field, Which have | a ſo 
often baffled, maimed, and diſabled, that 
in pity to them, they ought to be diſmiſſ- 
ed, and diſcharged from any further ſer- 
viee. 5. | 

You may complain, that you have not 
capacities ſufhcient for ſuch things. Sup- 
poſing your abilities ſo very flender, that 
you cannot perceive the truth of an hiſto- 
rical fact well atteſted ; yet one thing you 
may be ſure of; that it is much better 
for the good of the whole, that mankind 
thould abide by ſuch a written rule of 
faith and practice, as the Chriſtian is; 
than that they ſhuuld be left every one, 
in low as well as high life, to collect a 
religion for themſelves, juſt as their igno- 
rance, paſſions, and prejudices, ſhould miſ- 
lead them. You may ſee, that this ſcheme, 
which 1s that of infidelity, would be de- 
ſtructive of the general happineſs of the 
world : and you may conclude, that what- 
ever ſcheme would, at the foot of the ac- 


count, leave the world in a much worſe” 


ſtate than it was before, in point of hap- 
pineſs, muſt be difagreeable to his will, 
who wiſhes the happineſs of the world, 
and therefore contrary to truth, What 
better wiſh could the beſt-natured being 
form for the benefit of the world, than 
that the doQrines of Chriſtianity, thoſe 
ſtrong incentives to virtue, ſhould be uni- 
verſally believed, and its precepts univer- 
ſally practiſed? | 

II. From a right faith, I now proceed 
to what is, or ought to be, the conſe- 


quence of it, a good life. 


A good life 1s not one ſolitary and 
fingle virtue, however glaring; it is the 
combination and meeting together of all 
the moral and ſpiritual graces; juſt as 
light and whiteneſs is not one ſingle colour 


and ray; it is the compoſition of all the 


colours and rays united and blended to- 
gether. | 

Your firſt and leading duty 1s piety to 
God. And this takes in all religious du- 
ties, whether moral or poſitive ; whether 
we fully and clearly ſee the reaſons of 
them, or we ſee them dimly and indiſtinct- 
ly, or we do not ſee them at all; knowing 
this (enough for us to know), that an all- 
wiſe Being can injoin no duty, but for 


+ 


wiſe ends and purpoſes ;' and an all-good 
Being can command no performance but 
what is for our good and benefit. 

Let not your piety break out in ſudden 
ſhort interrupted flaſhes, but let it ſhine 
on in one continued ſteady day-light, 
Have not juſt religion enough to make 
you uneaſy ; but enough to give you ſolid 
ſatis faction, and a well-grounded aſſurance. 
Give God all you can: give him your 
heart— for that is all. And then, inſtead 
of contenting yourſelf with thinking, how 
holy and charitable you would be, if you 
had ſuch a fortune, or were in ſuch a ſta- 
tion; you will never be eaſy, till you are 
as holy and charitable as it is poſſible for 
you to be, in whatever ftation you are, 
or whatever fortune you have. 

But I have already diſcourſed often on 
this ſubje& : one thing more however | 
beg leave to mention. You are, moſt of 
you, regular attendants on the ſervice cf 
the church : take care, that your de- 
portment out of the, church, be corre- 
ſpondent to your behaviour in it: other- 
wiſe you will do religion more differvice, 
than if you were its open and avowed 
enemies. For, pray obſerve, though 
piety be the moſt valuable thing in itſelf, 
the bulk of mankind are not capable of 
forming fine abſtract ideas of it in itſelf; 
they muſt: conſider it, if at all, as it lics 
before them in the lives and converſation 
of men reputedly pious. And when 
they ſee thoſe who have that character, 
laying ftreſs upon trifles, as if the whole 
of religion conſiſted in them, and neg- 
lecting eſſentials; when they ſee them 
prying into the ſecrets of families, or 
encouraging and liſtening to thoſe that do 
ſo, addicted to cenſoriouſneſs and ſuper- 
ciliouſneſs; the little low a en no- 
tions which they form of perſons profeſl- 
ing piety, they will unjuſtly annex to- 
piety itſelf, and hold it ever after cheap 
and contemptible. 

Secondly, Let therefore your piety to 
God be joined with, what ought to be 
inſeparable from it, charity to man. 

By charity, I do not mean only almſ- 
giving, for that is only one branch of it, 
one outward expreſſion of this duty; 1 
mean the moſt liberal ſentiments and the 
moſt enlarged affections towards all man- 
kind. A charitable man will endeavour 
to ſee every thing through the mirror of 
good-nature, which mends and beautibes 


all objefts, without altering any : — 
ne 
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from nature, adds new touches and graces 


to it; it does not change, but only em- 


belliſh it; it does not give a mere like. 
neſs, much leſs a woful likeneſs, it gives 
an agreeable and advantageous one. Far 
from ſurmiſing evil, where there is none, 
he will rather think no evil, where there 
really is; judging it better to err through 
a good- natured credulity, than through 
an undiftinguiſhing ſuſpicion; becauſe a 
-natured credulity will only expoſe 
=_ ſome temporal inconveniencies; 
but an undiſtinguiſhing ſuſpicion will be- 
et in him a ſettled uneaſineſs, jealouſy, 
— and the whole train of black paſ- 
ſions, which will render his ſoul as dark 
as that hell, into which they will at laſt 
irrecoverably ſink him. | | 
To deſcend to particulars : Firſt, A 
charitable man will never hate any body, 
or community-of men, provided there be 
nothing immoral in their profeſſion, how- 
ever he may diſlike ſome individuals in it. 
Nothing is more unjuſt, though, I am 
afraid, nothing is more uſual, than, if 
we have had to do with ſome wicked 
men of any fraternity, to cry out, They 
ure all become abominable. Now, an un- 
diſtinguiſhing cenſure upon a whole pro- 
feſſion, for the faults of ſome few par- 
ticular members, is generally a greater 
crime than any we can fix upon thoſe 
few particular members ; becauſe it tends 
to bring an undeſerved diſcredit upon a 
whole body of men, and thereby to leſſen 
their uſefulneſs. To commend a whole 
body in the groſs, is an indication of a 
weak undiſtinguiſhing judgment; and 
to condemn it in the groſs, of uncharit- 
ableneſs: human nature was never ſo 
good, but there were ſeveral worthleſs 
members of every profeſſion ; and never 
ſo bad, but there were ſeveral of diſ- 
tinguiſhed worth in every condition of 
life, The ſcholar deſpiſes the nian of 
buſineſs, and the man of buſineſs the 
ſcholar : now, what eſtranges men from 
each other, ſhould, in the reaſon of the 
thing, mutually endear them: becauſe 
the general good of the whole ariſes 
from the ent purſuits of the ſeveral 
individuals: and if all men were to go 
the ſame way, and follow the ſame track 
of employment, it would cauſe a ſtrange 
embarraſſment: the road would be fo 
much crowded, that none could get for- 
ward. Honour then all men, even thoſe 
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fine painting, which, without deviating 


du 
of the meaneſt occupations : take in, 
with a comprehenſive view, the whole 
chain of the rational world, where, 
though the links may be diſproportioned 


in their ſize, yet the leaſt ſerves to 


ſtrengthen and ſupport the greateſt, and 


both, by depending upon, and aiding 


each other, keep the whole contexture 
from falling aſunder. 

Secondly, As you ought not to conceive 
a diſtaſte for any man, or body of men, 
upon the account of a different profeſſion; 
ſo neither ſhould you, becauſe they are of 
a different perſuaſion, ſect, or party. 

Suppoſing yourſelf in the right, you 
pity corporeal blindneſs : why ſhould you 
not likewiſe compaſſionate, inftead of 
being avgry with, the blindneſs of the 
underſtanding, when it cannot diſcern 
certain religious truths ? I know no rea- 
ſon but this, which reſolves itſelf into 
pride, that the corporeally blind own 
themſelves to be ſo; but the blind in 
underſtanding maintain, that we labour 
under that diſtemper, and not they. 
Now we are not ſo thoroughly convinced, 
that our underſtanding and way of think- 
ing is perfectly right in all points, as 
that we have the tull enjoyment of our 
eyeſight: and this makes us ſo angry 
with the one, while we pity the other. 


Enſure your own ſalvation as much as 


you can, but do not think hardly of thoſe 
who differ from you even in fundamental 
points, much leſs conſign them over to 
damnation. Our bleſſed Saviour, who 
diſapproved the worſhip of the Samaritans, 
as appears from his converſation with, the 
Samaritan woman at the well, yet ſingles 
out in his beautiful parable, one of that 
nation, to do a generous action to the 
wounded traveller, on purpoſe, one would 
think, ro obviate this contracted turn of 
mind, and to recommend thoſe to our 
love, whoſe religious notions we diſlike. 
Whether a good man, who is a miſbe- 
liever in ſome points, without any faulti- 
neſs or irregularity of will, will be damned 
for his erroneous way of thinking, may 
be a queſtion among ſome people ; but 
I think it admits of none, that a man will 
be damned for an uncharitable way of 
thinking and acting. Pen | 
Thirdly, You muſt not paſs a hard 
precipitate cenſure upon a whole nation 
or country. Can any thing good come out 
of Nazereth ? was a low, confined, un- 
generous thought: goodneſs is not li- 
"BE mited 
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mited to, or excluded from, any ; 
the good are diffuſed throughout all na- 
tions, all ſects, all perſuaſions, all ranks 
and orders of men. True charity ever 
dwells with a largeneſs of ſoul, which 
takes in all mankind, ſincerely wiſhing, 
that all who are in any material error, 
may embrace the truth ; and all that em- 
| brace it, may hold a pure faith in a pure 
conſcience, And I queſtion whether a 

nerous-ſpirited way 
noble and exalted ardour of ſoul, with 
ſtrong paſſions, which ſometimes tranſ- 
port a man. into exorbitances, be not, 


of thinking, a ſpeak wnadviſedly with his lips. 


perſon 'young who has injured him ? he 
will reflect, that inexperience of the 
world, and a warmth of conſtitution, 
may betray his unpractiſed years into 
ſeveral inadvertencies, which a more ad- 
vanced age, his own good ſenſe, and the 
advice of a judicious friend, will correct 
and reQify. Is he old ? the infirmities 
of age, and want of health, may have ſet 
an edge upon his ſpirits, and 3 him 
$ he 
weak and ignorant ? he conſiders, that 


it is a duty incumbent upon the wiſe to 


bear with thoſe that are not ſo. 


Ye ſuffer 


upon the whole, much more commend- fools gladly, ſays St. Paul, feeing ye your- 
able, than an inſipid regularity, and a ſelves are awiſe. In ſhort, he judges of 


flat correctneſs of life, which creeps on 
in one dull tenor, without ever over- 
flowing; with too little ſpirit to reach 
any heights in virtue; too languid paſ- 
ſions to be guilty of any flagrant vice: 


2 as the critics have preferred the ſub- 


lime in writing, with a great many in- 


accuracies and inequalities, to a middling 
ſtyle, though very faultleſs. op 

In ſhort, true charity is. to deteſt no- 
thing but vice; and to deſpiſe nothin 
bat contraſted illiberal notions, which 
would confine God's favour, and moſt 
_ cextainly limit our affections, within a 
narrow circle. Form as amiable ſenti- 
ments as you can, of nations, commu- 
nities of men, and individuals: if they 
are true, you do them only juſtice; if 
falſe, though your opinion does not alter 
their nature, and make them lovely, 
you yourſelf are more lovely, for enter- 


taining ſuch ſentiments. When you feel 


the bright warmth of a temper thoroughly 
1n your own breaſt, you will ſee 
omething good in e7ery one about you. 
It is a mark of littleneſs of ſpirit, to 
confine yourſelf to ſome minute part of 
a man's character: a man of generous, 
open, extended views, will graſp the 
whole of it; without which he cannot 
paſs a right judgment on any part. He 
will not arraign a man's general condu& 
for two or three particular actions; as 
knowing that man is a changeable crea- 
ture, and will not ceaſe to be ſo, till he 
is united to that Being, who is the /ame 
fterday, to-day, and for ever. He ſtrives 
tw outdo his friends in good offices, and 
overcome his enemies by them. He 
thinks he then receives the greateſt in- 
jury, when he returns and revenges one: 


r then he is overcome of evil. Is the 
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himſelf, as far as he can, with the ftri& 
rigour of juſtice ; but of others, with all 
the ſoftenings of humanity. 

From charitable and benevolent 
thoughts, the tranſition is unavoidable to 
charitable actions. For wherever there is 
an inexhauſtible fund of goodneſs at the 
heart, it will, under all the diſadvantages 
of circumſtances, exert itſelf in acts of 
ſubſtantial kindneſs. He that is ſubſtan- 
tially good will be doing good. The man 
that has a hearty determinate wall to be 
charitable, will ſeldom put men off with 
the mere will for the deed. For a ſin- 
cere deſire to do „ implies ſome un- 
eaſineſs till the thing be done: and un- 
eaſineſs ſets the mind at work, and puts 
it upon the ſtretch to find out a thouſand 
ways and means of obliging, which will 
ever eſcape the unconcerned, the indif. 
ferent, and the unfeeling. 

The moſt proper objects of your boun- 
ty are the neceſſitous. Give the ſame ſum 
of money, which you beſtow on a perſon 
in tolerable circumſtances, to one in ex- 
treme poverty, and obſerve what a wide 
diſproportion of happineſs is produced, 
In the latter caſe, it is like giving 4 
cordial to a fainting perſon ; in the tor- 
mer, it is like giving wine to him who 
has already quenched his thirſt. Meroy 


is ſeaſonable in time of affliftion, like cloud 


of rain in the time of drought. 
And among the variety of neceflitous 
objects, none have a better title to our 
compaſſion, than thoſe, who, after hav- 
ing taſted the ſweets of plenty, are, by 
ſome | undeſerved calamity, obli ed, 
without ſome charitable relief, to dra 
out the remainder of life in miſery an 
wo; who little thought they ſhould 2% 
their daily bread of any but of * 
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who, after a life led in affluence, cannot 
dig. 
are * 

manner, with ſuch a beauty of holineſs, 


that, at the ſame time that their wants 
are ſupplied, their confuſion of face may 


be prevented. 


There is not an inſtance of this kind 
in hiſtory ſo affecting, as that beautiful 
one of Boaz to Ruth. He knew her 
family, and how ſhe was reduced to the 
loweſt ebb : when, therefore, ſhe beg- 
ged leave to glean in his fields, he order- 
ed his reapers to let fall ſeveral handfuls 
with a ſeeming careleſſneſs, but really with 
a ſet deſign, that ſhe might gather them 
up without being aſhamed. Thus did he 
form an artful ſcheme, that he might 
give, without the vanity and oſtentation 
of giving : and ſhe receive, without the 
ſhame and confuſion of making acknow- 
ledgments. Take the hiſtory in the words 
of ſeripture, as it is recorded in the book 
of Ruth: And when ſhe was riſen up to 
glean, Boaz commanded his young men, ſay- 
ing, Let her glean even among the ſheaves, 
and rebuke her not: and let fall alſo jome 
of the handfuls of purpoſe, and leave them 
that ſhe may glean them, and reproach her 
not, This was not only doing a good 
ation; it was doing it likewile with a 
good grace. 


It is not enough we do no harm; that 


we be negatively good; we muſt do good, 


pohtive good, if we would enter into life. 
When it would have been as good for the 
world, if ſuch a man had never lived, it 
would perhaps have been better for him, 
if be had never been born. A ſcanty for- 
tune may limit your beneficence, and con- 
ne it chiefly to the circle of your do- 
meſtics, relations, and neighbours ; but 
let your benevolence extend as far as 
thought can travel, to the utmoſt bounds 
of the world: juſt as it may be only in 
your power to beautify the ſpot of ground 
that lies near and cloſe to you: but you 
could wiſh, that, as far as your eye can 
reach, the whole proſpect before you was 
cheerful, that every thing diſagreeable 
was removed, and every thing beautiful 
made more ſo. 

I have dwelt ſo long upon this laſt vir- 
tue, that I have not time to diſcourſe 
Upon the reſt. One duty, however, I 

all juſt touch upon, which will engage 


4% to performance of all the reſt; and 


* 


* 


and are aſhamed to beg. And they 
to be relieved in ſuch an endearing 


| _ Fro 
that is, frequent ſelf-examination, or ſelf- 


reflection. 


We need not look far to meet witk 
perſons, Who, though they have a com - 


petent knowledge of the world, know rot 


what manner of ſpirit they are ; con- 
demning the want of charity in others, 
with the acrimony, fierceneſs, and 
uncharitableneſs imaginable ; cenſuring 
| for the defect of candour, and a 
weetneſs of diſpoſition, with that mer- 
cileſs keenneſs, and eagerneſs of ſpirit, 
which ſhews them to be, whatever others 
are, in the very gall of bitterneſs. Now, 
the uſe of ſuch an obſervation, is not ſo 
much to arraign them, as to ſuſpe& 
yourſelf, For he never knew himſeif 
rightly, who never ſuſpected himſelf. , 
e ſeldom have that charity which covers 
a multitude of faults in our neighbours ; 
and we much ſeldomer want that ſelf- 
love, which covers a. multitude of faults 
in ourſelves. The truth is, the bulk of 
mankind do not refle& upon what they 
do : there could not be fo many unkind 
things ſaid or done, and ſo many kind 
ones omitted by thoſe, who are not void 
of a ſenſe of religion, if they took a ſur- 
vey of every thing that paſſed. What 
1s indeed notorious, extraordinary, and 
out of the common road, in our conduct, 
will engage our attention: for what is 
notorious, and glaring, forces itſelf upon 
our obſervation : but upon what is com- 
mon, ordinary, and frequent, in our in- 
tercourſe with one another, we ſeldom 
reflect at all, or at leaſt very tranſiently, 
Single acts of fin may be owing to ſome 
violent ſally of paſſion; but a continued 
courſe of ſinning, in any one inſtance, 
muſt be owing to ſelf-deceit, occaſioned 
by want of ſelf- reflection, or to the de- 
luſive hopes of repenting ſome time or 
other. For a man cannot otherwife con 
ſtantly allow himſelf in the practice of 
what he conſtantly condemns. Without 
ſelf- reflection, a man may have every 
vice under the ſun, without knowing he 
has any; provided he has it not in a 
high degree. - £ 
Confider not what the world thinks of 
ſach a crime, but what it 1s in itſelf, 
For the world, in matters of opinion, is 
ſwayed more by authority than argu- 
ment; in matters of practice, by ex- 
ample than rule; and in few things is 
governed by pure reaſon only, Are 
E e 2 you 
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you as apprehenſive of a miſtake, as 
cautious not to take wrong meaſures, as 
vigilant and circumſpect in your grand 


concernment, your eternal welfare, as 
you would be in caſes on which your life 


and fortune depended ? If you are, you 


will ſeldom act amiſs: if you are not, 
you ſhew that a worldly temper prevails 
more with you, than the hopes of God's 
favour, and the deſire of ſalvation. Many 
excellent books are written, many weekly 
lectures are continually ſounding in our 
ears, with all the ſtrength of reaſoning, 
and beauty of eloquence, to perſuade us 
to—what ? one would think it ſhould be 
ſomething ſeemingly hurtful and diſad- 
vantageous to us.— No; no ſuch thing. 
It is only to perſuade us, what, one 
would think, is no difficult matter, and 
yet is the moſt difficult of all, that we 
would not make ourſelves eternally mi- 
ferable, that we would endeavour after 
eternal happineſs. For one that periſhes 
for want of knowing his duty, there are 
numbers, who are loſt for ever, for want 
of ſeriouſly conſidering it, and laying it 
to heart. But I am perſuaded better 
.things of 'you, my brethren; you will 
reflect, that, if there be not another 
world, there is ſcarce any thing worth liv- 
ing for here; and if there be, our main 
concern in this is to fit ourſelves for that. 
III. But this brings me laſtly, to con- 
clude with a ſhort addreſs to you. 

It ſigniſies little what notions a perſon, 
ſo cbſcure and undiſtinguiſhed as I am, 
entertain: but fince ſeveral perſons 
have been, without juſt grounds, ſuf- 
pected of believing differently from what 
they profeſs, and to have an inward doc- 
trine, which they reſerve to themſelves, 
or communicate only to ſome few ſelect 
friends ; 1 here declare, in the preſence 
of God, that J am fully perſuaded of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and the important 
doctrines thereof, which I have, durin 


the ſpace of nine years, oft inculcated to 


„ou; that I chooſe to live, and hope to 
die, in that perſuaſion; that, after hav- 
ing read the molt conſiderable books that 
have been written againſt it, I do not 
know any objection, but what has re. 
ceived repeated and ſatisfactory anſwers. 

A thorough Chriſtian in principle, I 
wiſh I was as good a one in my practice: 
and then I ſhould, in ſome meaſure, de- 


ſerve that approbation with which you. 


have honoured me. | 
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I heartily thank you, that you have 
candidly overlooked my numerous de. 
fects, kindly accepted my well-meant 
endeavours to ſerve you, both from the 
deſk and from the pulpit; and, what iz 
more, generouſly encouraged them. And 
to your other obligations, which you have 
conferred on me, be pleaſed to add this, 
which will be the greateſt obligation of 
all, viz. to make me, in ſome degree, 
inſtrumental to your ſalvation, by de- 
liberately weighing what I have laid 
down. a 4s 

They are the laſt words of a departing, 
though not a dying, friend ; and let them 


therefore make a ſuitable impreſſion, 


Quit not your religion, your truſt in God, 
your virtue, for any pleaſure or profit 
which this world can give, for the world 
itſelf. For all the profit and pleaſure 
this world can give, this world itſelf may 
ſhortly be nothing to you: but religion 
and virtue will make you happy, when 
life's idle employments, and. its idler 
follies, when the world, when time, ſhall 
be no more. Falſe friends will forſake 
you, and true friends may either leave 
you through neceſſary avocations, or they 
may be divided from you by death : faile 
friends will ſtand afar off in the day c 
trouble, and even true friends can, in 
ſome caſes, ſtand only looking upon your 
miſery, afflicted indeed in all your aff.ic- 
tion, but without any power to eaſe your 
calamities: but God is a preſent friend, 
infinitely powerful and good, in all caſes, 
at all times, in all places; he is able to 


hear us, whereſoever diſperſed ; and to 


relieve us, howſoever diſtreſſed : almoll 
every thing may ſeparate us from other 
friends; but neither life nor death, vr 
principalities nor cavers, nothing but fn, 
can ſeparate vs from him, and the bleſſed 
mfluencts of his preſence. 

Some there have been here, and ſome 
there are here, to whom I am in a par- 
ticular manner indebted ; from whom | 
have received obligations much greater 
than my expectations, and only not ſo 
great as their enlarged ſouls and generous 
inclinations to do me good. — Some, 0 
whom almoſt every one ſpeaks well; and 
few or none can ſpeak ſo well as tht) 
deſerve. It is a pleaſure even to be ob- 
liged to perſons of their turn, æ £/% 
liberally, and upbraid not; a pleaſure only 
not ſo affecting as that (which is beyoud 
my abilities) of obliging chem. 


Injuries 


. 
a 
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Injuries I do not remember that I have 
received any from, any of this place : and 
for whatever kindneſſes you have done 
me, may God reward you ſevenfold into 
your boſom, And I do not queſtion. but 
he will reward you : for they were de- 
ſigned to cheriſh and countenance worth 
and learning, though beſtowed on me. 
My relation to you, as a paſtor and 
teacher, is now upon the point of expir- 
ing; but there 1s one relation, which 
will always ſubſiſt, and that is, of your 
affectionate and ſincere wellwiſner: what- 
ever diſtance of place may be between 
us, I ſhall rejoice to hear of any good 
that befals you, and be heartily ſorry for 
any diſaſter that affects you. My prayers, 
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my beſt wiſhes, (alas ! what can I ſay or 
do more ?) ſhall always be yours: for 1 
am ſtill yours ſincerely in all good and 
Chriſtian offices. | 

Finally, farewell, my brethren; to 
God's grace I commend you. May he 
grant you everlaſting welfare, and as 
much health and ras Fe, as. are con- 
ſiſtent with your everlaſting welfare! 
May your ſouls, while you live, improve 
in every Chriſtian grace; and when ye 
die, may they be preſented without ſpot 
before the throne of grace! May God 
protect you by his power, guide you with 
his counſel through the ſeveral ſtages of 
life, and after that receive you into 


glory ! 
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FROM THE 


SERMONS of JOHN BALGUY, M. A. Vicar of 
NorxTa ALLERTON, in the County of York, and Prebendary of Sarum, 


SERMON LI. 


Connection between Duty and Hap- 
pineſs. | 


JOHN, Xill. 17. 
If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do 
* them. 


HAT our bleſſed Saviour here ob- 

ſerves to his diſciples concerning 

ſome particular doctrines and duties, is 
juſtly applicable to all Chriſtians in reſpect 
to their whole duty. Knowledge without 
practice will turn to ſmall account; but 
where they are joined, and go hand in 
hand, they cannot fail of producing 
happy effects in proportion to the degree 
and extent of them, Yet, aias! a great 


part of mankind, even among Chriſtians, 


are very deficient and backward in both. 
Many refuſe knowledge, and chooſe to 
live in ignorance ; and many will not be 
eee. to praQiſe what they do know. 
heir minds are ſo much employed, and 
their thoughts taken up, with the concerns 
of the "+ oy that they have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to take care of the ſoul. 
They have many things to provide more 
agreeable than knowledge ; and, as the 
imagine, more uſeful and ſubſtantial, 
They are apt to ſuppoſe, that as much 
knowledge as they have occaſion for will 
naturally come in, as it were, by the 


bye, without application, or loſs of 


time; and what truth they do happen to 
meet with, is commonly ſoon thrown aſide 
into ſome corner of the mind, where it 
lies neglected and difregarded like un- 
profitable lumber. But beſides thoſe im- 
pediments to knowledge ariſing from in- 
dolence, or ſecular cares, or ſenſual avo- 


ö 
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cations; others are frequently produced 
by men's prejudices, and partial ways of 
thinking. Even in very plain caſes, it is 
often a difficult matter to convince a man 
of his duty, or his intereſt. Bring him 
the flrongeſt proofs, and ſet them in the 
cleareſt light; yet they ſhall not be able 
to gain his aſſent; and, perhaps, not 
move him at all. Some ſecret inclina- 
tion, ſome darling appetite, ſhall bribe 
his judgment, or ee a miſt over his 
underſtanding. ence it 1s that truth 
and evidence loſe their native influence, 
and ſo often fail of ſucceſs. But however 
hard it may be to convince men of their 
duty, it is much harder to prevail with 
them to praftiſe it. The ſame corrupt 
affections which bias their underſtand- 
ings, ſhall take faſter hold of their wills, 
and make them abſolutely reje& what 
they ſee and own is both reaſonable and 
beneficial. Their luſts and paſſions have 
more influence, and more authority, than 
all the motives that can be drawn either 
from reaſon, or intereſt. Let wi/don 
itſelf cry aloud, and underſtanding put forth 
ber voice; yet men will either not hear it, 
or not regard it. In numberleſs caſes 
they ſee plainly what is juſt, and + 1 
and good ; and yet obſtinately refule to 
ſubmit to it. Conſcious of great blame, 


and deſperate folly, they perſiſt in evil- 


doing ; and bear up, as well as they can, 
under all the reproaches of their own 
minds. : 


It is then, and ever has been, one of 


the greateſt difficulties in the world, to 


reconcile men's wills and underſtandings, 
and prevail with them to do what they 
know ought to be done. As it is moſt 
abſurd to imagine, that God ſhould force 
thoſe creatures whom he has made free ; 
ſo it is a plain contradiction in itſelf, — 
me 


by compulſion ; fince nothin 

— ; y of or virtuous that 1s 
not the reſult of * Rs e a 

er of doing ill, they co ave no 
— of — 5 well; and indeed would 
- no agents at all, Nothing more 
therefore could be done, conſiſtently 
with man's nature, than ſetting. before 
him proper motives and powerful induce- 
ments. And what more proper, or 
more likely to ſucceed, than that in my 
text? There we learn that our welfare 
and our happineſs depend on our conduct, 
and are inſeparably connectad with the 
diſcharge of our dfty. And however 
regardleſs we may be of reaſon and truth, 
yet while we have any ſenſibility, we 
muſt deſire to be happy, This is a prin- 
ciple which we can never quit, be. we 
never ſo heedleſs or inconſtant in our 
purſuits, In ſhort, if this conſideration 
will not work upon us, our caſe is deſpe- 
rate, and we ſhall inevitably periſh in our 
' own folly. Heaven and earth can yield 
no remedy to an obſtinate, hardened, 
and incorrigible ſtate of mind. 

But, to proceed: Nothing can better de- 
ſerve our thoughts and meditations, than 
that connection between duty and happi- 
neſs ſet forth in my text. Both reaſon 
and revelation expreſsly inform us, that 
well-being is the conſequence of well- 
doing; and that from the very natures 
of things, as well as divine appointment. 
It has often been obſerved, and can never 
be too. often conſidered, that virtue is 
the very ſame thing to the mind that 
health is to the body; and by conſe- 
quence, that every vice is a real diſtem- 

er, and a preternatural affection.— And 
hs remarkable is the reſemblance and 
coincidence of their diſeaſes! What 1s 
violent anger and rage, but a fever of 
the mind, attended with an inflammation 
of the blood and ſpirits? What is envy, 
but a conſumptive paſſion, that preys on 
men's vitals, and emaciates both mind 
and body? What is intemperance, but a 
ſlow poiſon at beſt, and oftentimes not 
ſlow ? What is- diſcontent and wanderin 
deſire, but ſicklineſs of appetite, wha 
catches at every thing, and reliſhes no- 
thing? What are avarice and ambition, 
but dropſical habits of mind; which 
oppreſs it with a load of humours, and 
excite an unquenchable thirſt? In fine, 
what is a ſenſual yoluptuous courſe of 


: 
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men ſhould be driven into virtue, and life, but a general ſurfeit of the whole 


man, or a complication of diſtempers, 
that hurries him on ſwiftly to death and 


deſtruction? To expect happineſs, or 
propoſe any conſiderable enjoyment, 


while the mind is thus diſordered, and 
its conſtitution thus broken, is juſt as 
reaſonable as it would be to form ſchemes 
of pleaſure when a man was weighed 
down with infirmities and diſeaſes, and 
had one foot in the grave. In like man- 
ner, to pretend or promiſe ourſelves ſuch 
a ſtate under the bondage of ſin, and the 


tyranny of evil habits; while the appe- 


tites bear ſway, and the paſſions domi. 
neer without control; is no better than 
the proſpects of a man in a dungeon, or 
the dreams of a galley-ſlave. Nay it is 


worſe and more hopeleſs; becauſe no 


confinement, no ſlavery of the body, is 
equal to the bondage 


of the mind. No 
irons, no Chains, can preſs ſo cloſely, or 


gall ſo cruelly, as the fetters of fin; 


which corrode the very ſubſtance of the 
ſoul, and fret every faculty. | 
The foundation of all happineſs is a 
2 ſerene, and compoſed mind; free 
rom the ſtorms of paſſion, and the tur- 
bulgace of unruly deſires: where reaſon 
ſits at the helm, and keeps the inſtincts 
and inclinations in due fabjection, and 
right order. Whenever this is not the 
caſe, in a good meaſure at leaſt, true 
ſatisfaction is an impoſſible thing, and 
happineſs a mere chimera. And indeed, 
ſince there is no peace to the wicked ; ſince 
they are juſtly compared to the zrdubled 


fea when it cannot reft ; how ſhould any 


real happineſs fall to their ſhare ? How 
ſhould a few broken ſtarts of pleaſure, 
poor tranitent ſenſations, make amends 
for thoſe numberleſs inquietudes, vexa- 


tions, and diſtractions, which the un- 


happy finner 1s ſure to undergo? Con- 
ſidering the endleſs hurry of his actions 
and paſſions; the tumults and agitations 
of his ſpirits ; the variety and inſatiable- 
neſs of his defires; the terror of his 
apprehenſions, and the torment of his 
fears : conſidering, I ſay, theſe and the 
like circumſtances, who can imagine there 
is any chance for happineſs ? As well 
might a man take pleaſure in a tempeſt,” 


or enjoy himſelf in a whirlwind, as ſind 


true ſatis faction amidſt the diſorders of 
fin, and the confuſions and madneſſes of + 
wicked life. But with the virtuous man 


the caſe is far otherwiſe. He is ſure 
Ee A to 
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. to poſſeſs that tranquillity of mind which beautiful; well cultivated, and richly 
is the ſpring of all comforts, and, at covered; abounding in all the ſweets of 
leaſt, the root of all felicity. Whatever peace, the freſhneſs of innocence, and 
accidents may incommode him from the fragrance of good works: where the 
without, he enjoys a perpetual calm fruits of righteouſtieſs are blooming on 
within: his appetites are tractable, his every fide; and virtue, like the tree of 

affections cool, and his defires moderate: life, bears health, and vigour, and im- 
| he reflects quietly, and acts ſedately: mortality, ——In ſhort, to live righte- 

his contemplations are pleaſing, his ouſly, and perſevere in well-doing, is 
hopes lively, and his proſpects dehghtful. . gathering a ſtock of the trueſt enjoy. 
In a word, his mind is at eaſe, and his ments: it is pleaſure in the act, and joy in 
heart at reſt; and he feels it to be true, the remembrance : it affords at all times 
that the fruits of righteouſneſs are peace; and comfortable thoughts, pleaſing reflections, 
the effect of righteouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſur- delightful hopes, and bleſſed proſpects. 
ance for eber. But it is further to be confidered, that 

But, further: By doing well, and diſ- as innocence and virtue many ways re- 
charging his duty, a man not only avoids dound to men's ſatisfa&ion, and gratify 
that trouble. and vexation which is inſe- the mind with a great variety of the 
parable from a vicious courſe of life; but pureſt enjoyments; ſo they procure it, 
| Obtains real pleaſure and ſolid enjoy- what nothing elſe can, the Divine eſteem 
ment. As a man may fin himſelf into and approbati Conſcience 15 God's 
ſuch a fituation, that he dare ſcarce deputy and vitegerent; and whatever 
either look at himſelf, or think of him. ſentence it really paſſes, is ratified in 
ſelf; every reflection giving him pain, heaven. Whoever therefore enjoys this 
and every recollection ſhame and remorſe : teſtimony, is ſecure of his Maker's appro- 
o by good deeds, and virtuous habits, bation. And what can be more agree- 
he may improve his mind to ſuch a de- able to a wiſe man, than to know and con- 
gree, as to find joy and happineſs ſpring- ſider that his conduct is approved by In- 
ing up continually within his own breaſt, finite Wiſdom ? Men may deceive each 
and become highly ſatisfied from himſelf. other by diſſimulation and flattery ; may 

Whenever the virtuous man looks in- commend with their lips what they con- 
ward, he has the comfort to behold fair demn in their hearts: and ſuppoſing 
ideas, and pure affections; amiable in- them ſincere, yet in many caſes they are 
tentions, and worthy actions. He has very apt to misjudge, and be miſtaken. 
the pleaſure of perceiving many virtues And theſe are confeſſedly great draw- 
of his own planting ; _— graces of his backs on human applauſe, and diminu- 
own cheriſhing. His conſcience preſents tions of all earthly fame. But our Su- 
him with more agregable ſights, and preme Judge can neither deceive, nor 
delightful objects, than he can any where be deceived: with Him, as there is no 

find without him through all the works poſſibility of error, ſo there is no parti- 
of art and nature. Truth, probity, in- ality nor reſpect of perſons: nor can he 
tegrity, fidelity, benevolence, mercy, approve of any thing, but in proportion 
charity towards men, with humble reve- to its real worth. Whatever therefore is 

rence, gratitude, and piety towards God; valuable and acceptable in his fight, is 
as they are in themſelves moſt lovely, and moſt infallibly good and amiable in itſelf. 
moſt excellent; ſo they muſt needs make If then the praiſe of men appears defira- 
a delightful appearance in the eye of the ble, what muſt we think of the praiſe of 
poſſeſſor. The nobleſt views, and fineſt God? If true glory be the object of our 
proſpects, upon the face of the earth, can- ambition, here muſt we ſeek. for it; for 
not equal the charms of this moral here, and here only, is it to be found in 
= landſcape.—A corrupt and vicious heart perfection. Not to mention at preſent 
| may be compared to a wilderneſs over- the good effects and bleſſed conſequences 

b run with weeds, thorns, and briars, and of God's approbation, let us only conſi- 

| fall of adders, ſcorpions, and. venemous der it in itſelf; and we muſt neceſſarily 

beaſts; for every fin ſheds poiſon, and conclude it to be the higheſt and moſt 

every vice carries a deadly ſting. But the exalted pitch of honour. that either men 
mind of a good man is like the garden of or angels are capable of enjoying. Now 
den, falt and doping, regular and this noble, df iure priniſegs i ove of 
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the peculiar appendages of virtue. For 


as true virtue can never fall ſhort of it, 


ſo nothing elſe in the whole world can 
poſſibly procure it. No wealth can pur- 
chaſe it, no power extort it, no know- 
ledge give a title to it. No pretences or 
profeſſions, no entreaties or importuni- 
ties, can avail any thing towards it. 
Whatever we may know, whatever we 
may ſay, whatever we may do, beſides 
our duty; are all, in this reſpect, 
ineffectual, unprofitable, worthleſs.— 
Among the natural advantages of well- 
doing, I might alſo inſiſt on thoſe ſecular 
comforts which virtue often procures, 
and always promotes : I might proceed 
to ſhew how it influences all the bleſſings 
of life, and directly conduces to every 
branch of worldly proſperity. But theſe 
ſubjects being too copious and extenſive 
for our preſent inquiry, muſt at this time 
be omitted. 1 

I ſhall therefore go on to conſider the 
ſecond ground of that happineſs which is 
aſcribed to the practice of virtue; name- 
ly, the will of Heaven, and the appoint- 
ments of divine wiſdom. The diſcharge 
of our duty tends to our happineſs not 
only in a natural, but a ſupernatural way. 
Great and manifold bleſſings are annex- 
ed thereto by the deſignations of Provi- 
dence. And what wonder that we find 
it ſo ordained ? What wonder if the all- 
wiſe and all-rightequs Governor of the 
world effeQtually maintain thoſe diſ- 
tinctions which are founded bn eternal 
truth, and eflentially depend on the very 
natures of things. The difference and 
oppoſition between light and darkneſs, 


are not greater than thoſe between virtue 


and vice. The one intrinſically vile, 
baſe, and odious ; the other ever amia- 
ble, worthy, and good. Iniquity is, in 
ſelf, a proper object of diſpleaſure and 
reſentment ; and righteouſneſs as proper 
an object of eſteem and favour. To 
puniſh therefore the one, and reward the 
other, is only acting according to truth 
and nature; and, by conſequence, what 
muſt ever be expected from the rectitude 
and holineſs of the ſupreme Judge ; who, 
as He is of purer eyes than to beheld iniqui- 
A ee of indignation, ſo He 


cannot fall” finally to protect innocence, 


and give all due encouragement to virtue 
and goodneſs. xg 


On this account then it is God's will 
and pleaſyre, and his unchangeable de- 
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cree, that miſery ſhall be the portion of 
the wicked, and happineſs of the righte- 
ous ; if not here in this world, yet here- 
after moſt aſſuredly in the next. Even 
in this world, though it be not the place 
of retribution, virtue is far from being 
overlooked. On many occaſions, and in 
ſeveral reſpects, good men enjoy the 
preſent favour and countenance of Hea- 
ven. A ſecret bleſſing attends their ſteps, 
and guides their feet into the paths of 
ſucceſs. And whenever, in outward ap- 
pearance, it proves otherwiſe, they are 
only diſappointed to their own advantage. 
For all events are directed in their fa- 
vour, and all things work together for their 
good, In reality, whatſcever the righteous 
man doth, it fhall proſper. That is, he 
ſhall either ſuoceed in his own way, or in 
a better ; either accompliſh his own de- 
ſigns, or be conducted more ſurely by the 
unerring hand of Providence,—What= 
ever be his ſhare of outward advantages: 
he is inwardly bleſſed in a peculiar 
manner. That divine peace which paſſ. 
eth all underſtanding, 1s continually ſhed 
abroad in his heart. Thoſe ſpiritual joys 
and conſolations which - deſcend from 
above, like the dews of heaven, are- the 
recruits of his foul, and the refreſhments 
of his ſpirit. The natural delights of 


virtue are heightened and improved by 


ſupernatural comforts and divine bene- 
dictions. | 2 

But, after all, though the practice of 
virtue be thus beneficial, and thus ſatiſ- 
factory, even in this life ; though it give 
ſome degrees of happineſs in hand; yet 
it promiſes and procures infinitely greater 
in reverſion. . The comforts and bleſſings 
of good men here below are quite incon- 
ſiderable, when compared with that 
mighty good which is provided for 
them hereafter : at moſt, only ſmall 
tokens of God's love, and pledges: of his 
favour ; to aſſure them of his intentions, 
and give them ſome little ſentiment of the 
joys of immortality.” Experience has 
ſhown us how great a difference there is 
between the toys and amuſements of 
childhood, and the manly entertainments 
of a riper age. But the diſproportion 
is vaſtly greater between the two ſtates 
that we are ſpeaking of. As high as the 
heavens are above the earth, ſo much 
do things temporal fall ſhort of things 
eternal. We have no words to expreſs 
the joys and glories of a bleſſed immor- 

_ | talityg 
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_ tality ; ſcarce any ideas to think of them. 
'The apoſtle, though admitted to a glimpſe 
thereof, yet pronounces them beyond his 
utterance, and even above all human 
conception. 

Nevertheleſs, this we know and are 
aſſured concerning that ſtate ; it will be 
entirely free from all pain and grief ; 
from all tears and ſorrows; from every 
ſort of affliction, and every ſhadow of 
adverſity ; there will be no danger, no 
poſlibility of receiving injuries, either from 
men, or the powers of darkneſs ; there 
will be no violence, hatred, or hoſtility ; 
no ftrife, - diſcord, or diſaffection; no 
fraud, falſehood, diſſimulation, or trea- 
chery : but, on the contrary, truth, peace, 
harmony, joy, benevolence, unfeigned 
love and univerſal charity will prevail 
throughout ; fill every breaſt, pat over- 
flow the regions of bliſs. There virtue 
will appear in all its charms, and operate 
"_ way with full force ; ſhining out- 
ward in every grace and glory that either 
itſelf ſhall produce, or Heaven confer ; 
and ſhedding inward perfe& complacen- 
cy, and tranſport unſpeakable. The 
ſociety will conſiſt of ju men made per- 
feat, and angels more perfect; of the 
beſt and wiſeſt of our ſpecies, and the 
moſt excellent of theirs. At the head of 
both will appear our Mediator and Re- 
deemer, in full triumph over all his 
enemies and ours; poſſeſſed of all 
power, dominion, and glory; rejoicing 
over the purchaſe of his ſufferings, the 
fruits of his goodneſs, and the trophies of 
his love.— How will the faculties of the 
righteous be then enlarged ! and what 
an amazing ſcene of objects ready to 
employ them! what depths of know- 
ledge ! what diſplays of wiſdom ! what 
manifeſtations of truth and equity! 
when the works of the creation and the 
wonders of the univerſe ; the difficulties 
of Providence, and the diſpenſations of 
grace, ſhall be Jaid open to their view, 
and ſet in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt light; 
and, what is infinitely more, when the 
bleſſed Deity himſelf, the incomprehen- 
ſible Majeſty of heaven and earth, ſhall 
be revealed to fight, 'as far as created 
minds are capable of ſuch an object ; 
when He ſhall exhibit his light and truth, 
and communicate the glories and perfec- 
tions of his nature, without intermiſſion, 
withc ut meaſure, and without end : then 
will it be known what that happineſs is, 
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which is the fruit of righteouſheſs, 

* _— of 2 5 20 

n we know theſe things, ba 

we if we do what 1s — =p ak 
them. And what ſhould we not do, what 
ſhould we not undertake, in order to gain 
ſo vaſt a good ? If ſuch an intereſt, ſo 
ineſtimable a prize as this, cannot influ. 
ence our minds, and excite our affections, 
let us give up all pretenſions to reaſon, 
and abandon ourſelves to ſenſe and appe. 
tite like the creatures below us. Hoy 
can we pretend to any degree of wiſdom, 
or even common underſtanding, if we 
undervalue the treaſures of Heaven, and 
the joys and glories of immortality ? or 
if we prefer before them the low plca. 
ſures, the little delights, the momenta. 
ry enjoyments, of fin and ſenſe? Can 
vice yield any good that is either dura. 
ble or ſolid ? can it afford any thing 
comparable to the effects and rewards of 


virtue? Are not the calm and fteady 


beams of the ſun more to be defired than 
ſhort flaſhes of lightning ? For thus may 
we compare the ſatisfaftions of inno- 
cence, and the gratifications of ſin, 
The one are ſafe and ſerene, pure and 
122 3 the other tranſient and 
roken, dangerous and deadly. 

A full knowledge of our duty is ſo far 
from being ſufficient without practice, ſo 
far from excuſing the want of it, that, in 
a great meaſure, it is the very thing 
which renders us inexcuſable. Accord- 
ing to the equitable rule of the goſpel, 
the better wwe &now our Lord's will, aud 
do it not, the more ſtripes, and the ſeverer 
puniſhment, muſt we expect. For unto 
whomſocever much is given, of him ſhall be 
much required, And this, we are ſenſible, 


is the caſe of chriſtians in a peculiar 
degree; who, unleſs they wilfully ſhut 


their eyes, are enlightened far beyond 
the reſt of mankind ; and, by conſequence, 
their obligations to well-doing muſt be ſo 
much ſtronger in proportion, and their 
future happineſs or miſery conformable 
thereto. This we ſhould carefully and 
conſtantly keep in mind; not conſider- 
ing the laws of Heaven as ſubjects for 
ſpeculation, or diſcourſe ; but as practi- 
cal precepts, and the grand rule of lite. 
Vain is that religion which floats in the 
head, and evaporates in thoughts or 
words, 'That only is real, which de- 
fcends into the heart, and moves the 
ſprings of aCtion ; producing 1 

b deeds, 
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in the ſervi 
3 e ſervice 


Upon the whole, if we n lect to know 


the great duties of life, and the obliga- 


tions of virtue and religion, our under- 
ſtandings are given us to no purpoſe. 
And if, knowing them, we refuſe to prac- 
tiſe them, how ſhall we anſwer it either 
to God, or to u or Xx . 
to eſcape, if aus neglect ſo great ſalvation ? 
9 folly muſt it be to reject 
ſuch great promiſes, and . up ſuch 
glorious proſpects, for the ſake of dreams 
and ſh s! For certainly the beſt 
fruits and rewards of fin ought to be re- 
ted nothing better. Life and death, 
ring and curſing, are before us; and on 
the choice that we now make, depends 
our condition and ſucceſs for ever. Let 
us not then truſt in vanity, left vanity be 
our recompenſe. Let us. not truſt to the 
flattering inſinuations of a vicious courſe, 
leſt perdition be our lot, and inevitable 
miſery our doom. On the contrary, let 
us the things which make for our 
eternal peace and proſperity. If we know 
and approve the things that are excellent, 
let us a& accordingly ; cleaving to that 
which is good, habitually and ſtedfaſtly, 
to our lives end. 


SERMON ll. 


Diverſity of Opinion, no juſt Cauſe 
of Diſcord, 


JOHN, iv. 9. 


For the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 


HE diſagreement between the Jews 

and the Samaritans, occaſioned by 
different ſentiments of religion, and dif- 
ferent places of divine worthip, was raiſ- 
ed to ſuch a height, as to break off, in a 
great meaſure, all intercourſe between 
them, and put a ſtop to the offices of 
common humanity. Excepting the caſe 
of commerce, tolerated by conſent, they 
mutually avoided correſpondence, and 
treated each other as barbarians, or 
ſomething worſe. — Hence we find the 
woman of Samaria in no little ſurpriſe, 
that our Saviour, being a Jew, ſhould 
apply to her for water to drink. Accord- 
ngly ſhe expoſtulates the matter with 
| um, and inquires how it came to pals : 
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How is it, ſays ſhe, that thou, being a 
Few, aſteth drink of me who am a woman 
of Samaria ? adding, in the words of my 
text, for the Fews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans, In diſcourſing whereof, 


it is not my intention to enlarge on this 


particular caſe; but rather to take an 
occaſion from hence of conſidering that 


general propenſity in mankind which 


produced it, and which we find conti- 


nually operating in the ſame way, in all 
times and places, and even among Chriſti- 
ans; though diſcountenanced and con- 
demned by the firſt principles, and cleareſt 
precepts, both of reaſon and revelation. 
The propenſity which I | of 1s, that 
off men's breaking looſe from the bonds 
of humanity, and cheriſhing diſcord and 
diſaffection, merely on account of differ- 
ences of opinion, eſpecially in matters 
of religion. In general, nothing is more 


frequent and familiar, than to obſerve - 


what animoſities are daily kindled by the 
oppoſition of men's ſentiments and ſpecu- 
lations. But in reſpe& of religious ones, 


the effect is notorious, and the grievance 


almoſt univerſal. Whatever be the 
meaning of it, we ſeem all to expect 
that others ſhould think as we do, and 
ſubſcribe to our principles and perſua- 
fions. And whenever this expeQation 
fails, as fail it muſt perpetually, our 
affection is apt to cool, and our good-will 
to abate, in proportion to the difference. 
Whoever judges in his own way, and 
rejects ours, is, at leaſt, looked u 
with a ſuſpicious eye, and forfeits ſome 
ſhare of our eſteem. But very often he 
becomes an object of our high diſplea- 
ſure, and is numbered among our worſt 
enemies: without any other offence 
given, than thinking differently from us, 
and following the concluſions of his own un- 
ng ues © he grows ſo very obnoxious, 
that we oft 

to have any dealings with him, —Inſftead, 
therefore, of confining our thoughts to the 
particular fact ſpoken of in my text, it 
may be proper to extend them to all that 
are of the like nature. Such an inhuman 
way of proceeding being general and 
common, ſhould be conſidered and treat- 
ed of accordingly. Since men of all 
religions are more or leſs faulty in this 
Teſpe&t, as well as Fews and Samaritans ; 


inſtead of _—_ our cenſures at them, 


it behoves us all to take part of the 
blame ; to plead guilty ourſelves, and 


19 provide, - 


entimes ſhun him, and refuſe. 


— 
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provide, if poſſible, a ſuitable reme- 
dy.———[ ſhall therefore endeavour in 
the 

Firſt place, To give ſome account of 
this ſtrange appearance. | 


Secondly, To ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs and iniquity of ſuch a proceeding. And, 

Thirdly, To take notice of the perni- 
cious conſequences which flow from ĩt. 

Firſt, I am to give ſome account of 
this ſtrange appearance. For, indeed, 
however common it be, it is a ſtrange 
one; as we muſt acknowledge, if we 
fairly conſider it. We are offended at 
our brethren ; think and ſpeak ill of 
them; and practiſe hoſtilities _ 
them. Why, what have they done ? 
They have, it ſeems, preſumed to differ 
from us in opinion, and followed their 
own judgments inſtead of ours. . Does 
this reaſon deſerve the name of a reaſon ? 
Is it not rather a moſt ridiculous pre- 
tence 3 and does it not appear ſuch at firſt 
fight ? But of this, more afterwards. In 
the mean time, let us briefiy inquire into 
the true cauſe of this proceeding. For 
unleſs we diſcover the cauſe, it will be in 
vain to think of a cure. — On what 
grounds then can we fix jt, or to what 
principle aſcribe it? Is it owing to our 
love of truth, and our zeal and concern 
for the ſupport of it? Such a principle, 
if fincere and genuine, would operate a 
quite contrary way. Admitting our opi- 
nions to be as juſt and true, as we _ 
poſe them_to be, how are they to 
maintained, promoted, .and propagated ? 
By ill-will or good-will ; by hatred or 
love; by injuries and reproaches, or kind 
uſage and gentle treatment ? If we would 
— our opinions effectually, we 
muſt procure them a fair hearing: and in 
order thereto, muſt appear well affected 
to thoſe whom we are endeavouring to 
convince, If, on the contrary, we diſ- 
cover any ſigns of enmity and diſaffec- 
tion, will not men be naturally prejudiced 
againſt all the arguments that we can 
urge? Will they not ſuſpect, and that 
juſtly, that we are influenced by motives 


very different from what we pretend? In 


ſnort, whoever has a real regard for truth, 
and is deſirous to promote its intereſts, 
muſt and will follow methods quite con- 
trary to what we are 3 of. He 
will find it neceſſary to correſpond with 
men of different perſuaſions fairly and 


friendly ; and, in all his dealinge, to pro- 
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gate what we believe to be truth by 
cable methods, is undoubtedly a real ſer- 


Se, VI, 


ceed with humanity, ity, and can. 
dour, He will be fo far — 
their minds by malevelence or contempt, 
that he will ſtrive to coneiliate their good. 
will, and cultivate their eſteem, by a 
willing diſcharge of all ſuch good offices 
as may reaſonably be phenyl from him. 
This plea then is a mere pretence; and can 


neuere thought ſufficient either to juſtify 


ſuch a practice, or account for it.— Can 
it then be any way referred to a pious 
concern for the glory of God ? May we 
ſuppoſe that men are impatient of oppo. 
ſition, and zealous for their opinions, from 
a ſtrict regard for the doctrines of reli. 
gion, and in order to preſerve them in 
their original purity ? However this may 
be alleged, it ſeems very difficult to find 
the connexion. Let the pure doctrines 
of religion by all means be guarded and 
maintained as carefully as may be : but 
how 1s this to be done ? Will animoſity 
go further than argument, or re- 
proaches have a better effect than fair 
reaſoning ? If we judge that our neigh- 
bour has erred and ſtrayed from the paths 
of truth, muſt we needs fall out with 
him, in order to reduce him ? Will our 
treating him angrily or ſcornfully make 
him more attentive to inſtruction, or more 
open to conviction ? Will he not rather 
be apt to conclude, that our paſſions and 
diſpoſitions are more faulty than his faith, 
and more irregular than his judgment? 
As the wrath of man worketh not the right- 


 eouſneſs of God, ſo it is the moſt improper 


inſtrument in the world for the mainte- 
nance of his truth. So far is it from 
being conducive to the ſupport and pro- 
tection of ſound doctrine, that it is much 
more hkely to ſhake and ſubvert it. And, 
ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, it is at beſt a very | 
hard ſuppoſition, that God ſhould ever 
be glorified by ſuch meaſures as are re- 
pugnant to charity and humanity, and 
contrary to the principles both of nature 
and religion. But indeed ſuch a conduct 
anſwers neither * ; as being no leſs 
injurious to truth, than it is to peace and 
good-will.— And as to the advancement 
of public good, there can be no room at all 
for ſuch a pretence. So far from it, that 
the very reverſe muſt naturally follow ; 
as I ſhall haye occaſion to obſerve under 
another head. To promote and propa- 
ami- 


and va- 


vice to the public; but ſtrife, | 
| nance, 
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the very bane of human ſociety. Since 
then the behaviour we are ſpeaking of is 
not to be accounted for by the fore- men- 
tioned ſuppoſitions, where ſhall we ſearch 
for the true ſource of it? To what cauſe, 
or what principle, may it juſtly be aſ- 
cribed? To none, I fear, that is praiſe- 
worthy, or even innocent: nay, to none 
but what is highly blamable, and what 
we are, or ought to be, greatly aſhamed 
of. For the plain truth is, that it ſprings 
from pride, vanity, and immoderate ſelf- 
love: nothing elſe is ſufficient ta account 
for it, or capable of producing it. Being 
ſwelled with a high conceit of our own 


opinions, becauſe they are our own, our. 


attachment to them becomes ſo firong, 
that every oppoſition 1s apt to give us 
pain, and become an object of our diſ- 
pleaſure. We look upon it as an oftence, 
and an injury; and too often reſent ig 
accordingly. Hence, in a great meaſure, 
proceed thoſe rigorous judgments, and 
rugged dealings, which have ſo often ap- 
peared even among Chriſtians; to the 
diſhonour of our holy reiigion, and indeed 
the reproach of human nature. An in- 
temperate fondneſs for our own notions, 
ſet off and ſanctified by ſpecious names, 
has not only laid waſte our charity, but 
often made us violate the firſt principles 
of humanity and common juſtice. This 
will further appear, if we go on to con- 
ſider, in the 

Second place, The unreaſonableneſs and 
aniquity of ſuch a proceeding. By the 
law of nature, by all the rules of reaſon 
and religion, every man - has a right to 
our good-will ; of which right nothing 
can ever deprive him, whatever his cha- 
rater or conduct may be. And not only 
to our good-will is he entitled, but even 
to our eſteem, till he forfeit it by miſbe- 
haviour and demerit, If we entertain a: 
hard thought, an unfavourable opinion, 
of any man, without grounds, we are 
manifeſtly unjuſt and injurious. | Let it 
then be conſidered whether any diſagree- 
ments or differences of opinion be a juſt 
ground for diſlike, a real forfeiture of 
our eſteem, Now this is ſo far from 
being true, tha: it is utterly impoſſible. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe no man's opi- 


nions or perſuaſions are in his own power, 
or ſabje& to his will. He muſt believe 


as he can; and is under a neceſſity of 


judging, if he judge at all, according as 
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riance, and uncharitable proceedings, are 


the evidence of things appears to him. 
He may indeed miſapply and pervert his 
faculties ; ſo may we: but in either caſe 
this is impoſſible to be known, excepting 
by God and a man's own conſcience. 
Suppoſing then; what ought always to be 
ſuppoſed in ſuch a caſe, that other men 
uſe their faculties, and exerciſe their 
judgments, as fairly and uprightly as we 
do; they may ſtill differ from us, and 
perhaps widely : I aſk, what is the of- 
fence, or where ſhall we fix the blame ? 
Shall we accuſe men of faults not volun- 
tary ; or lay to their charge things un- 
avoidable? Are men to anſwer for thoſe 
operations of the mind wherein they are 
entirely paſſive ; and which they can no 
more alter than they can change the very 
frame of their nature? If they have care- 
fully ſought the truth, and fincerely fol- 
lowed che beſt light they could get, they 
are innocent in the ſight of God, and 
even fecure of his acceptance, whatever 
errors they may have fallen into. But 
men, it ſeems, are not ſo eaſily ſatisfied : 
ſo hard and unreaſonable we are, that 
we take offence, where none is either 
given or meant. If our neighbour's 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and his 
principles conformable to ours ; he incurs 
our ill opinion, our indignation, our cen- 
lures : we condemn him oftentimes with- 
out mercy, and would puniſh. him if we 
could. Has he done us any wrong, or 
committed any fault at all? Not any; 
and in truth, we might as well, and with 
as good reaſon, quarrel with him for the 
difterence of his looks and features, as 
the difference of his opinions, Both are 
alike involuntary, and intirely out of his 
power and choice. But further; let us 


ſuppoſe that it was in his power to come 


into our way of thinking; why ſhould he 
not uſe his own liberty as well as we ? He 
differs no more from us, than we do from 
him : and, hy conſequence, if there be 
any fault commuted, any offence made, 
it is mutual, it belongs to both alike. 


He has as good a right to direct and die- 


tate to us, as we to him; or if our preten- 
ſions reach any further, we ſhould make 
out our claim. Do we pretend to ſet up 
our ſentiments as a common ſtandard? 
Or would we, in reſemblance of a noted 
tyrant, reduce all men's underſtandings to 
the model and meaſure of our own? If 


we preſume, and take it for granted, that 
we are in the right, and others in the 
wrong. 
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is inhuman and unjuſt ; and therefore is, 
and muſt be, equally condemned by reaſon 
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wrong, what hinders them from making 
the ſame ſuppoſition in favour of them- 
ſelves ? And whether it be made by one 
or the other, aſſurance and confidence are 

by no means certain marks of truth, 
But let it be ſuppoſed that truth actually 
is on our ſide ; what follows ? Only this; 
that till other men are convinced of it, we 
cannot expect their concurrence. And in 
order to convince them, let any man 
judge whether cool arguments, and can- 
did inſtructions, be not much more likely 
means, than either bitter reproaches, or 
contemptuous negle&.—But does not the 
ſcripture ſeem to countenance ſevere and 
rigorous proceedings, in reſpect of thoſe 
who corrupt the doctrines of religion? 
Are we not required to mark them which 
' eauſe diviſions and offences, contrary to the 
apoſtolic dofrine? And if any come and 
bring not ſuch doctrine; are we not ex- 
— forbid to receive them, or even 
mew them common civilities ? I anſwer, 
that if the perſons here ſpoken of had 
been only chargeable with erroneous opi- 
nions,.and falſe doctrines; and their cha- 
racers clear in other reſpects; theſe di- 
rections about them would not eaſily have 
been accounted for. But the truth is, 
as the beſt interpreters allow, that their 
practice was as corrupt as their faith 
could be; and their conduct not only im- 
moral, but infamous and profligate. The 
apoſtle expreſsly mentions their evil deeds; 
and there is good reaſon to believe that 
their miſbehaviour was notorious. What 
wonder then if he warned the faithful 
againſt ſuch licentious men, and would 
have them generally marked aad diſcoun- 
tenanced ? But can any inſtance be pro- 
duced, where perſons' of a | woe moral 
character are either treated by our Sa- 
viour or his Apoſtles, or ordered to be 


treated by others, with rigour and ſeve- 


rity, merely on account of their errors, 
whether ſmall or great? If no ſuch in- 


lance is to be found, as may ſecurely be 


affirmed, vain are all endeavours to ſeek 
patronage in the goſpel for ſuch proceed- 
. ings as are directly contrary to the true 


ſpirit and deſign of it, as well as the te- 
nor of its precepts. However the main- 


tainers of immoral doctrin * Le; —_ 
principles may be there branded, yet 
great tenity and indulgence are b ever 

ewn to mere errors of judgment, and 
the miſtakes of well-meaning men. In 


hort, the diſpoſition we are conſidering 
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and revelation. Nothing indeed is more 
oppoſite to the true genius of Chriſtianity 
or the example and practice of its rent 
Author; whoſe gentleneſs and meekneſg 
were never to be exhauſted by the moſt 
injurious actions; much leſs by involun- 
tary failings, and invincible miſtakes. 
Whenever we find his zeal exerted in 
ſharp admonitions, and warm reproofs, 
we are ſure there is real guilt, and that 
of the worſt ſort, But opinions and 
N ſimply erroneous never offend- 
ed him; and we may ſafely ſay, never 
will. The 
Third particular which I propoſed, is 
briefly to take notice of he — og 
conſequences of the practice here com- 
lained of; which, in the firſt place, may 
conſidered as producing public evils 
of the higheſt malignity. To this has 
been owing a 2 mare of thoſe cala- 
mities and miſeries which have ſo cruelly 
and conſtantly infeſted the Chriſtian 
world. From this fountain have flowed 
not only bitter waters, but ſtreams of 
blood in every age: inquiſitions, perſe- 
cutions, martyrdoms, murders, maſſacres, 
are, in a great meaſure, to be placed to 
the account of this untolerating, un- 
chriſtian ſpirit. A conſiderable part of 
the beſt and worthieſt of mankind have 
fallen victims to this barbarous principle; 
and moſt of our hiſtories are blackened 
with the horrid cruelties occaſioned by it. 
Even where it has operated in a milder 


and more moderate way, it has produced 


much miſchief, and a great variety of 
troubles and inconveniencies. The chief 
bleflings of ſociety it has corrupted and 
poiſoned ; robbed men of their mutual 
affection, benevolence, and eſteem ; in- 
fuſed jealouſies, kindled contentions, and 
ſpread variance and diſcord far wide : it 
has divided friends, families, kindred ; 
crumbled communities into parties and 
factions ; and burſt aſunder the ſtrongeſt 
bonds and obligations, both natural, ci- 
vil, and religious: in ſhort, it has diſturb- 
ed and damaged the public in numberleſs 
reſpects, and frequently introduced gene- 
ral diſorder and confuſion. Again; if 
we conſider its private eirets, and how 
it operates on the minds of thoſe who 
harbour it, we ſhall find it no leſs miſ- 


chie vous and fatal within, than it is with- 


out, It perverts their underſtandings, 
: corrupts 
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rupts their judgments, and alienates 
their DN xeRions; * confounds their ideas 
of merit and demerit, and makes them 
eſtimate characters by falſe rules, and 
fallacious meaſures; it creates uneaſy and 
vexatious ſentiments, and ſheds into their 
breaſts the corroding venom of ill-will; 
it ſupplants men's graces and good diſpo- 
ſitions, and plants evil habits in their 
room; it feeds that vanity from which it 
ſprings, and nouriſhes preſumption, con- 
ſidence, and ſelf-conceit;z in a word, it 
kills the kind inſtincts of humanity and 
compaſſion, and ſometimes pulls them up 
by the very roots. And what enjoyment, 
what peace or tranquillity of mind 1s to 
be expected, where ſo malignant a prin- 
ciple has taken hold, and fixed itſelf to 
any depth ? A principle ſo unnatural and 
perverſe ; ſo injurious to virtue, and, by 
conſequence, deſtructive of happineſs ; 
that it may juſtly be looked upon as a 
great curſe to its poſſeſſors, as well as 
to the public. — Laſtly, a further evil at- 
tending it, is the diſcredit and diſhonour 
which it does to religion; againſt which 


haps no way more, or ſooner, than this, 
Chriſtianity, in particular, ever ſuffers, 
and that greatly, through this very miſ- 
conduct. Candour and charity are the 
chief characteriſtic of Chriſtians ; their 
peculiar ornament, and nobleſt diſtinction. 
And whenever it 1s ſacrificed to mere opi- 
nions, and points of ſpeculation ; the 
blame is apt to be miſapplied and tranſ- 
ferred, and the profeſſion itſelf charged 
with the faults and follies of its profeſ- 
ſors. The goſpel grants all due freedom, 
and every innocent liberty ; and not only 
ſo, but requires men to ſtand faſt therein. 
On the contrary, many Chriſtians provide 
chains and fetters, and oblige men to put 
them on. Let the adverſaries of our re- 
ligion conſider how they direct their ac- 
cuſation, and fix their charge: moſt evi- 
dent it is how they ought to fix it. Private 
judgment is not only our privilege, but 
our duty; not only permitted, but en- 
Joined by Chriſt and his Apoſtles. What 


ians offer to their ſacred ihſtitution, when, 


they pluck it out of men's hands, and 
place implicit faith in its room ! When, 
inſtead of leaving them at liberty to in- 
terpret ſcripture, and judge for them- 
ſelves, they tie them down to the doc- 
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many men are eaſily prejudiced; and per- 


diſnonour then, what indignity do Chriſt- 


inſtead of encouraging private judgment, 
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trines and explications of frail and fallible 
guides | | 


Upon the whole; if we have any re- 
ard to plain reaſon, and natural equity; 
if we wiſh peace and proſperity either to 


our fellow-creatures, or ourſelves; if we 


have any concern for the glory of God, 
and the honour of his diſpenſations ; let 
us not preſume to exerciſe dominion over 
other men's faith, or take any ſteps to- 
wards oppreſſing their underſtandings, or 
impairing their liberties. Let us grud 
no man the poſſeſſion of thoſe rights 
which nature has given him, and the 
goſpel has confirmed to him; ever re- 
membering that divine rule, of dealing with 
others, as we would be dealt with ourſelves. 
In order hereto, let us carefully guard 
. all exceſſes and irregularities 
of ſelf· love, reſiſt the impulſes of vanity, 
and check betimes the deſires of domina- 
tion. Let the love of equity and probity 

prevail in our minds, and let us maintain 

and cheriſh ſobriety of thought, and hu- 
mility of ſpirit. Above all, let us put on 

charity, which is the bond of perfetneſs, the 

end of the commandment, and the very ei- 

ſence of the goſpel. | | 
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Haman and Mordecai, 


ESTHER, v. 13. 


Yet all this availeth me nothing, ſo long as I ſee 
Mordecai the Jew ſitting at the king's gate. 


1* theſe words complained Haman the 
favourite of Ahaſuerus the king of 
Perſia. This powerful prince had raiſed 
him up from a mean eſtate to the higheſt 
rank and dignity; conferred on him pe- 
culiar honours, and diſtinguiſhed him from 
all the nobles and princes of his court. 
In this exalted condition he was reverenc- 
ed by all, except Mordecai the 4 ; 
who reſolutely declined the expected ho- 
mage. To inquire after*the cauſe of this 
ſingular diſreſpect, would be loſs of time; 
as being a point of mere curioſity, and 
no equence. Whatever Mordecai's 
reaſons might be, we find Haman highly 
incenſed at him. The indignity appeared 
ſo great, and the affront ſo heinous, that 
he was not content to mark out the of- 
fender alone as an obje& of vengeance. - 
This he judged not ſufficient ſatisfaQion [ 
an 
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and therefore meditated a more ample 
revenge, by deſtroying all the Jews in 
the kingdom. This" reſolution, unjuſt 
and cruel as it was, was brought very 
near the point of execution; and would, 
in all probability, have been accompliſh- 
ed, had not Providence remarkably in- 
terpoſed, and turned the intznded ruin on 
his own head, 

From hence we might take a proper 
decaſion of conſidering the miſerable in- 
fluences of pride boy ambition; which 
Intoxicate men's minds with high con- 
ceits, make them inſolent and outrageous, 
and willing to burft all the bonds of hu- 
manity, on the ſlighteſt and moſt trivial 
occaſions. They loſe all patience, when 
any thing ſtands in their way, or tends to 
reduce thoſe ſwelling ideas which they 
form of - themſelves. From hence, like- 
wiſe, we might obſerve the pernicious 
efte&s of ungoverned rage; which, being 
once kindled, often mounts into a mighty 


flame, and ſpreads deſtruction far and 


wide. We may take notice, from the 
event of this hiſtory, of the juſtice and 
wiſdom of divine Providence, which con- 
ſounds the devices of the crafty, and con- 
demns them to fall into thoſe very ſnares 
which they lay for others. Though this 
life be not properly a ſtate of retrioation, 
yet it affords many inſtances of vengeance 
providentially executed on thoſe who give 
themſelves up to unrighteous meaſures 
and inhuman practices. 'Theſe and the 
like reflections might be drawn from the 
incidents of this hiſtorical paſſage. But, 
{ ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to the 
two following obſervations, which more 
immediately ariſe from the declaration in 
my text: : 
- . Firſt, then, I obſerve, that however 
kind Providence may have been to us, 
it frequently happens that one ſingle miſ- 
fortune, and that too a gentle one, is 
ſufficient to blaſt all our bleſſings ; to 
make us inſenſible of God's goodneſs, and 
regardleſs of his benefits. We may read 
in -the verſes foregoing my text, what 
great honours and advantages Haman was 
poſſeſſed of. The glory of his riches ; 
the multitude of his children; his pro- 
motion and advancement above the reſt 
of the princes ; in ſhort, every diſtinction, 
every. inſtance of favour that he could 
wiſh, or the king confer. Yet, it ſeems, 
all this proſperity availed him nothing, 
while he had the mortification of being 
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lighted by Mordecai the Jew, We may 
wonder, perhaps, at ſuch a turn and tem. 

r of mind; and even refle& on it with 
indignation and aſtoniſhment ; never ſuſ- 
pecting that we ourſelves are ever charge. 
able with the like. folly and extravagance, 

But if we examined our own hearts, we 
ſhould ſometimes diſcover too near a re. 
ſemblance. Though we may not poſſeſs 
ſuch an affluence, nor enjoy ſuch digni- 
ties and diſtinctions, we may nevertheleſs 
be really proſperous in a lower ſphere. We 
may ſhare largely the favours of Provi- 
dence, and boaſt a great variety of bleſ- 
fings : in which condition it often hap- 
pens, that one croſs accident gives us 
more diſquiet and diſcontent than all our 
enjoyments can yield ſatisſaction. Theſe 
are all overlooked for a time, and our 
thoughts wholly employed in ruminating 


on the other. On ſuch occaſions we in 


dulge a fooliſh vexation, and are-apt to 
think with Jonah, that we do well to be 
angry. But, | 
| Secondly, Not real misfortunes only 
produce ſuch effects; even imaginary 
ones are frequently ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe. Had Haman incurred ſome priev- 
ous diſaſter, ſome dire calamity ; we 
ſhould leſs have wondered, and more 
eaſily have accounted for the diſturbance 
it gave him. But ſurely this was not his 
caſe. If his was really a misfortune, it 
was a misfortune of his own making. For 
what evil had befallen him, excepting the 
ſmart of his own folly? His mind was 
galled by a ſecret wiſh, which he knew 
not how to accompliſh ; and if he had, 
no good conſequence of any kind was to 
be expected; but in all probability much. 
damage and diſadvantage. What he ſo 
earneſtly and paſſionately wiſhed, was on- 
ly the gratification of a proud inſolent 
humour: and yet, it ſeems, without this 
he could neither enjoy himſelf, nor any 
thing that belonged to him. All his 
good fortune was vaniſhed out of his 
fight, and wealth, honour, grandeur, 
availed him nothing. Such a diſpoſition, 
and ſuch a conduct, however ftrange they 
may ſeem, are not uncommon among 
men. When we are in adverſity, we are 
generally reſtleſs, impatient, full of anxi- 
eties and complaints ; and when we rife 
above it, and our circumſtances are im- 
proved, it is oftentimes done to very little 
purpoſe. Whatever our condition be, 
ſomething or other is commonly wanting 
Ce to 
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to ſatisfy our minds, and ſet them at reſt. 
When we are preſſed with r and 
hardſhipF we are apt to think if we could 
but emerge, and once lift our heads above 
diſtreſs, we ſhould not only be contented, 


but thankful. If Providence would be 
pleaſed to grant us What we call neceſ- 
{aries, we ſhould cheerfully fit down and 
diſquiet ourſelves no further. Well; our 
point is gained, and more than gained; 
what follows? Does it produce the effect 
we propoſed and promiſed ? Is our con- 
tentment, gratitude, complacency, viſible 
to all about us? Alas! this is ſeldom the 
caſe, As. our conditions change, we 
change: when our old wiſhes and deſires 
are anſwered, new ones ſtart up; which 


diſcompoſe us full as much as the former, 


and engage us in the ſame toils and 
troubleſome purſuits. Though the griev- 
ances we complained of are effectually re- 
moved, yet we ſoon make a ſhift to find 
out a freſh ſet. Either ſomething re- 
mains which we earneſtly covet, and 
know not how to obtain; or ſome petty 
misfortune happens which we cannot well 


bear: for a ſmall matter will ſerve to diſ- 
quiet us in the day of n Thoſe 


leſſer difficulties which appeared before 
ſcarce worthy of our notice, are now 
magnified into great hardſhips ; and al- 
molt any thing affords a handle for com- 
plaint. —In ſhort, as we contrive matters, 
there is often very little difference be- 
tween proſperity and adverſity. In ad- 
verſity, we ſuffer thoſe hardſhips which it 
pleaſes God's providence to lay upon us; 
and in proſperity we ſuffer thoſe which 
we are pleaſed to lay upon ourſelves : 
and as the latter are more numerous, ſo 
they are often more pungent than the 
former. And indeed thoſe evils which 
are not real, but fantaſtical, ſeem to be 
invented by us on purpoſe to make our- 
ſelves more miſerable than we need to be. 
We ſet our hearts on many things, and 
are paſſionately fond of them, though they 
gratify no one natural defire, but entirely 
owe their value to our imaginations: and 
the want of theſe is frequently our capi- 
tal grievance; creating us more trouble, 
and torment, and vexation, than we ever 
endure from̃ the moſt ſubſtantial calami- 
ties. — In a low ftare of life, our wants 

ing natural, our wiſhes are commonly 
the ſame; and we have then neither 


leiſure nor inclination to gratify our hu- 


mours, and indulge our fancies. But 
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when our natural defires are once pro- 
vided for, our minds generally take a 
new turn; looking out for other objeqs, 
and freſher entertainment. Theſe we 
purſue with ſuch eagerneſs and impa- 
tience, that the want of ſucceſs becomes 
inſupportable. Every diſappointment 
gives great pain, and pierces to the 
quick, The many real bleſſings and ſolid 
advantages which we poſſeſs, are all diſ- 
regarded. Our great concern is, that 
ſome particular humour remains ungrati- 
ficd : on which account we ridiculoufly 
give ourſelves up to an unnatural grief, 
and refuſe to be comforted.—Such re- 
flections as theſe plainly offer themſelves _ 
on a view of Haman's caſe, as repreſent- 
ed by himſelf in the words of my text. 
Let us therefore go on to conſider the 
impiety and foily of ſuch a conduct. ; 
Firſt, The impiety of it; as it evident- 
ly implies great ingratitude towards God, 
and an impious oppolition to his will. 
When God has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to fix a man in a fair and flouriſhing con- 
dition; to confer on him innumerable fa- 
vours, and bleſs him almoſt to the height 
of his wiſhes ; ought not ſuch obligations 
to excite a ſtrong ſenſe of gratitude ? Or 
if that be too much, ought they not at 
leaſt to baniſh all diſcontent z and make 
him bear cheerfully thoſe troubles and 
croſſes which are incident to every ſtate 
of human life? If a real misfortune be- 
fall him, is he not bound, doubly bound, 
to endure and ſubmit ? To repine at ſuch 
a diſpenſation in his circumſtances, and 
murmur in the midſt of ſo many bleſſings, 
cannot but appear highly unreaſonable 
and unprateful. Perhaps God ſaw fit 70 
chaſten him this ence, that he might hamble. 
him, and prove him. Perhaps ſuch a 
chaſtiſement was neceſſary ; and though 
for the preſent not joyous but grievous, yet 
it might turn at length to a moſt deſirable 
account, and deſerve to be numbered 
among his chief bleſſings.— However, to 
ſet this conſideration aſide, and not to 
mention his ſins and provocations, which 
give him at all times juſt cauſe to appre- 
hend ſeverer treatment, I would only 
aſk, whether one ſingle ſtroke of adver- 
fity be ſufficient to cancel all his obliga- 
tions, and blot out every mercy that he 
has received? In how unjuſt, how un- 
equal a balance, does that man weigh 
the diſpenſations of Heaven, who fufiers 
one misfortune, or more than one, to 
FF turn 
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turn the ſcale againſt ten thouſand bleſſ- 


ings ! N 
. But to proceed : If it argue ſo much in- 
| mg in any man, -to repine and 
ruggle in a proſperous condition, . when 
a real calamity befalls him; what ſhall 
we ſay or think of him, who ſinks under 
an imaginary grievance, and provokes 
Heaven every hour with idle complaints, 
and groundleſs lamentations? For this 
indeed 1s the caſe before us, as I have 
already taken notice. And what can be 
ſaid to excuſe; or even extenuate, ſuch 
extreme perverſeneſs ? Becauſe ſome little 
event happens croſs to our inclinations, 1s 
this enough to corrupt our enjoyments, 
and extinguiſh all ſenſe of the divine 
bounty? Becauſe we cannot have our 
wills and our humours in every thing, muſt 
wee therefore, like froward children, take 
pet at God's eye. and 'grow ſad 
and ſullen we know not why ? Inſtead of 
gladneſs, behold uneaſineſs! Inſtead of 
praiſes and acknowledgments, murmurs 
and complaints! Whence comes 1t to 
paſs, that the great, the powerful Haman 
droops and languiſhes all on a ſudden ? 
What occaſions his deep diſcontent, and 
makes him fit down in ſorrow and ſad- 
neſs? Why, a certain Jew has affronted 
him, and he wants to be revenged ; and 
if God will not give him an opportunity, 
he may revoke his gifts, and withdraw 
his bleſſings. And accordingly he did 
ſo: not only his riches and his honours, 
but his life too. The ſame ignominious 
inſtrument which he had contrived for the 
death of Mordecai, is appointed by Pro- 
vidence for his own ; and his ſhame and 
uniſhment rendered as conſpicuous as 
his former honour and proſperity. This 
may teach us, beyond any. arguments, 
the iniquity and guilt of ſuch a temper, 
and ſuch a conduct. God is ever good 
and gracious to the children of men; 
ever ready to promote their welfare: but 
he has no pleaſure in fools. He will not 
proſper ungrateful men againſt their 
wills ; nor make thoſe happy, who take 
great pains to make themſelves miſerable. 
2 ſpirit will nat always ftrive with our 
crooked humours, and capricious incli- 
nations. If his gifts are loſt upon us, and 
his favours turn to no account ; what 
wonder if he reſume them? Can we ex- 
pect or imagine that he ſhould gratify all 
our defires, whether reaſonable or un- 


reaſonable, wiſe or fooliſh ?_ Is it not a 
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great indignity to the divine'Majeſty, to 
ſuppoſe that he ſhould concur in all our 
idle purpoſes and vain projects? Surely 
it is enough, if he grant us what, is really 
\ fitting for us; if he give us a liberal 
ſhare-of his bleſſings, and thereby place 
happineſs in.our power, and within our 
reach. If this will not ſatisfy our minds, 
and make us eaſy, we are notoriouſly 
guilty of the moſt horrid ingratitude; 
and without queſtion - grievoulily offend 
God, who has been ſo bountiful to us in 
vain. 

The ſecond point to be conſidered is, 
the folly of ſuch a temper, and ſuch a con- 
duct. And here I might obſerve, that 
the very charge laſt mentioned includes 
this. That practice, by which we incur 
the. indignation of Heaven, muſt be in 
the higheſt degree fooliſh, becauſe fatal ; 
as depriving us of the bleſſings we enjoy, 
and expoſing us to ſevere judgments, 
But this 1s not all: for it makes men 
miſerable, whether God execute venge- 
ance or not; and indeed is itſelf a moſt 
grievous puniſhment. As it is a joyful 
and pleaſant thing to be thankful ; ſo to be 
unthankful and querulous, 1s vexation 
itſelf. Whatever ſtate a man is in, com- 
mon prudence obliges him to maintain, 
as well as he can, the tranquillity of his 
own mind. Impatience never does good, 
On the contrary, it doubles every miſ- 
fortune, and turns even the gentleſt 
griefs into adverſity and wretchedneſs. 
On which account all wiſe men ayoid it 
as much as poſſible in trouble and diſ- 
treſs. And if they guard againſt it in 
diſtreſs, ſurely they can never give way 
to it in proſperity. Nevertheleſs, we find 
great numbers uneaſy and unhappy in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition. 'Too many, 
to all appearance, ſeek out. for cauſes 
and occaſions of diſcontent. They ſeem, 
as it were, induſtrious in the purſuit of 
artificial griefs; and when they have 
reached. them, are no longer able to en- 
joy themſelves; but complain, in the 
very wantonneſs of lamentation, of their 
unfortunate ftate, and hard lot. Shall 
we call this folly, or ſomething worſe ? 
How is it poſſible for rational creatures to 
behave in ſo very wild, ſo abſurd a man- 
ner? When the comforts of life are put 
into our hands, ſhall we throw them 
away, and take up croſſes inſtead of 
them? Can we find in our hearts, in 
ſpite of nature and common ſenſe, to 
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become volunteers in trouble and miſery ? 
Moſt certainly it is not in our power to 
deſpiſe or undervalue happineſs. Nay, 
we muſt - unavoidably and neceſſarily de- 
fire it at all times. Yet we often ſeek it 
as if we did not defire it : that is, we 
frequently fail and fall ſhort, when we 
might ſucceed if we 1 Refuſin 
to follow the order of nature, we woul 
either be bappy our own way, or not at 
all. Hence it is that we ſo eagerly fol- 
low our own inventions, and then are 
angry when they miſlead us. Is it then 
ſor this only that the buſtle of the world 
is carried on? Do we build ſo many 
ſchemes of Happineſs, merely fer the 
childiſh pleaſure of pulling them down ? 
What profit ſhall we thus have of all the 
labour that wwe take under the ſun? In 
ſhort, as the choice and purſuit of proper 
means to make ourſelves happy, is true 
wiſdom ; ſo the uſe of ſuch means as 
plainly tend to make us miſerable, is the 
very eſſence of folly, 

From what has been ſaid we may 
plainly perceive that no man's happineſs 
depends chiefly on his outward condition. 
Let any man be ſurrounded with the ad- 
vantages of life; let him have health, 
wealth, and honour, to the extent of his 
wiſhes ; yet if his mind be out of order, 
he ſhall ftill be diſcontented, ſtill miſe- 
rable. If outward bleſſings could have 
procured happineſs, ſurely Haman had 
never wanted it: for what worldly good 
did he not poſſeſs; and that in great 
abundance? But his mind was not 
anſwerable to the proſperity of his con- 
dition, and therefore it availed him 
nothing. The truth is, when a man's 
own heart pronounces a curſe upon him, 
Providence bleſſes him in vain. Many 
things without us may contribute to our 
well-being, if we will give them leave; 
but they will not, they cannot make us 


happy againſt our wills. Man's life con- 


fifteth not, as our Saviour informs us, in 
the abundance of the things which he poj- 
fefſeth. That is, the true comfort and 
enjoyment of life is not principally 2 
to external goods; and therefore m 
be ſought for elſewhere. 
It highly concerns us then to take 
great care of the frame and diſpoſition of 
Our minds ; for this is the true ground of 
happineſs, and no other ſolid foundation 
Lan any man lay. When we employ our 
hands in the proviſion of worldly goods, 
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and at the ſame time negle& our hearts, 
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we take a certain method to loſe' our la- 
bour. However we may ſucceed as to 
the means, we ſhall ſurely be diſappointed 
of our end. Should we proſper and 
flouriſh beyond all our hopes ; ſhould we 
raiſe our condition as high as Haman's ; 
yet if we guide and govern as weakly as 
he did, there is juſt cauſe to fear we may 
periſh as wretchedly. On the other 
hand, if our minds are rightly diſpoſed, 
we are then proper objects of the divine 
bounty. The bleſſings which God ſends 
will then be truly ſuch, and we ſhall reap 
that ſatisfaction from them which he in- 
tends we ſhould. If he pour into our 
hands abundance, it will not be loſt on 
us; and a much leſſer portion will content 


us, and even make us happy. Whatever 


we poſſeſs, we ſhall make the moſt of it, 
in the true ſenſe of the word. The 
ſweets of proſperity we ſhall then taſte 
unmixed ; at leaft, we ſhall mingle no 
bitter ingredients ourſelves. In ſhort, a 


diſtempered mind, like a vitiated ſtomach, 


is apt to corrupt all it receives; but wiſ- 
dom and virtue give a juſt reliſh of God's 
ifts, and ſeaſon every enjoyment. When 
1t was offered to king Solomon's choice, 
what bleſſing he would receive; we find 
him rejecting all outward goods, and 
pitching on wiſdom : a plain indication 
that he was no ſtranger to, the gift before 
he aſked it. For indeed à avi/e and un- 
derſtanding heart comprehends almoſt 
every thing. It directs a man to all that 
is truly good, and qualifies him to enjoy 
it to the beſt advantage. Without this, 
the moſt proſperous condition is uncom- 
fortable; and with it, even adverſity 
tolerable. The wiſe man equally under- 
ſtands how to bear a low ſtation, or be- 
come a high one: knows how o want, 
and how to abound; and whatever ſtate he 
is in, to promote God's glory, and his 
own true good. . . 
Let us therefore labour for wiſdom, 
which will guide our feet in every path of 
life; which will ſupport and direct us in 
all ſtates, and every ſituation. And 


fince, whenever we obtain it, it muſt 


come from above; let us, in-imitation of 
the royal pattern before-mentioned, aſk 
it of God; who giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not: humbly beſeeching 
him, that, amidſt his manifold gifts, he 
will not leave us deſtitute of his grace, to 
uſe them always to his honour and glory, 


through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
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SERMON IV. 


The Wiſdom of regarding Counſel, 
and the Folly of rejecting it. 


PROV. xii. 15. 


The way of a fool is right in his own eyes; but- 
he that hearkeneth unto counſel is wiſe, 


oW EVER ſuch a conceſſion may ex- 

poſe us to the ſevere imputation in 
my text, it muſt be owned, for it cannot 
be diſowned, that the generality of man- 
kind are very partial to their own 
ſchemes, and immoderately addicted to 
their own ways of thinking and acting. 
However their judgments be formed, 
whether deliberately, or raſhly ; how- 
ever their meaſures be concerted, whe- 
ther wiſely or weakly ; they reſolutely 
adhere to them, and perſiſt in them at 
all adventures. Every man's way is, 
and muſt be, in ſome degree, acceptable 
to himſelf; otherwiſe he would never 
have choſen it. But, nevertheleſs, who- 


ever is wiſe, will be apt to ſuſpet and 


be diffident of himſelf; and upon that 
account be willing to hearken unto counſel : 
whereas the fooliſh man being, in pro- 
portion to his folly, full of himſelf, and 
ſwallowed up in conceit, will ſeldom take 
any counſel but his own ; and for thar 
very reaſon, becaule it is his own. Hence 
it often happens, that in oppoſition to all 
the reaſons and remonſtrances that can be 
offered him, he continues immoveable in 
his choice, and thereby expoſes himſelf 
to many inconveniencies that might eaſily 


have been avoided. Thus his intereſt 


falls a ſacrifice to his vanity, and he 
never gains wiſdom till he has dearly 
paid for it. Nothing will convince him 
that he needs other men's counſel, till he 
finds himſelf bewildered in his own de- 
vices. | 

In treating of this ſubjeR, I ſhall firſt 
conſider it in general; and, ſecondly, with 
a particular regard to our main concern. 
Conſidering it in general, the folly of re- 
jecting counſel, and the wiſdom of heark- 
ening to it, may evidently be made ap- 
pear on the following grounds: 

Firſt, 'The mind of man 1s not only 
finite, and hmited, but of a ſhort extent, 
and a narrow comprehenſion. When he 
has improved it as much as he can, 
10 
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which is ſeldom the cafe, till his views 
will be very imperfect, and his know. 
ledge inconſiderable. When he has 
ſought and ſearched as far as he is able, 
innumerable things will eſcape him; and 
he is ſure to find himſelf frequently at 
a loſs. Should we ſuppoſe all human 
knowledge put together; comparatively 
ſpeaking, it would amount to very little. 
Like a great number of rivulets united 
in one ſtream, it would bear no propor- 
tion to the vait and boundleſs ocean of 
truth. How ſmall a pittance then muſt 
that be, which falls, or can fall, to any 
particular perſon's ſhare? Whatever 
pains he has taken, whatever inquiries 
he has made, in numberleſs caſes and 
reſpects he finds himſelf in the dark; 
very often puzzled and perplexed, and 
wanting help on almoſt every occaſion, 
Like a traveller in a ſtrange road, he 
muſt either take directions, or frequently 
loſe his way, and wander he knows not 
whither.— Nothing is more abſurd than 
to imagine that any man can be too 
wiſe to learn, or too knowing to need 
inſtruction. Nay, whoever entertains 
ſuch a thought in reſpect of bimſelf, does 
thereby demonſtrate his own folly, and 
prove himſelf egregiouſ'y ignorant. And 
this holds equally true in points of ſpecu- 
lation, and matters of practice. As 
every man wants a. communication of 
light for the improvement of his concep- 
tions, ſo he no leſs needs counſel for the 
direction of his actions. Various caſes 
are continually occurring, many exigen- 
cies muſt he meet with in life, wherein 
he muſt either take advice, or be a great 
ſufferer. Nor is it any objection againſt 
the wiſdom of Providence, that men are 
not always able to direct themſelves in 
the execution of thoſe affairs, and the 
diſcharge of thoſe duties which are in- 
cumbent on them. On the contrary, it 
was molt wiſely ordained, that in this, ard 
many other inſtances, they ſhould mutu- 
ally depend on each other's afhftance. 
As they were intended for ſociety, fuch a 
dependence was requiſite to bind and 
cement it; to join their heads and hearts, 
and enable them more ſueceſsfully to pro- 
mote the great ends of life. But, to te- 


turn: Since all men's minds are thus de- 


fective, and their knowledge ſhort and 
ſcanty; ſince, on many occaſions, they are 
unable to direct themſelves, or remove 
thoſe difficulties in which they are often 

| | engaged; 
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engaged; it is manifeſtly, great folly to 
put entire confidence in their own judg- 

ments, and lean ſolely oz their own under- 
ſtandings. On the other hand, to hearken 
unto counſel, is a diſparagement to no man: 
ſo far from it, that it is an indication to 
wiſdom, and the likelieſt way to increaſe 
it. It is a natural remedy, and a proper 
ſupply, for human imperfection; a ſafe 
and profitable expedient; and the wiſeſt 
men are ever moſt willing to make uſe of 
of it. But, 

Secondly, The reaſonableneſs of re- 
garding counſel, and the folly of deſpiſ- 
ing it, will more evidently appear, if 
we conſider the diverſity of men's talents 
and opportunities. Let us ſuppole a 
man ſo far indulging his vanity, as to 
conclude himſelf poſſeſſed of as much 
knowledge, and as large abilities, as any 
perſon whatever; and, to ſhorten the 
diſpute, let this vain concluſion, this 
high demand, be granted him: ſtill it will 
be nothing to the purpoſe ; nor will it 
juſtify that ſelf. confidence, and neglect 
of counſel, which are condemned in my 
text, In ſome points, ſome parts of 
knowledge, he would nevertheleſs be ex- 
celled ; admitting, in the main, that equa- 
lity of underſtanding which he pretends 
to, For whatever men's capacities may 
be, moſt certain it is, that there is great 
difference and variety among them; I 
mean not in degree, þut in kind. Their 
talents, even when equally valuable and 
good, yet point different ways, and are 
uited to different objects and employ- 
ments. One man's natural genius hes 
one way, and another's another. And 
ſuppoſing them followed and cultivated 
alike, the conſequence muſt be, that each 
of them muſt excel and be ſuperior to 
the other in that branch of ſkill for which 
nature has fitted him. What we read of 
ſupernatural gifts, the ſame holds true of 
natural powers; that they are divided to 
every man ſeverally as the donor pleaſes: 
and that purpoſely, without queſtion, to 
anſwer better the various uſes and occa- 
lions of life. Suppoſing then any man's 
capacity as good, in its kind, as he ima- 
gines it; yet ſurely he muſt allow that 
other men may have equal talents and 
abilities of other kinds. From whence 
it follows, that if not in all, yet in many 
caſes, they muſt be able to judge better, 
and give better directions, than he can 

pretend to. No man had ever ſuch an 
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univerſal genius as to excel in every thing. 
And if any one can arrive at ſuch an ex- 
travagant degree of vanity, as to fancy 
ſuch a thing of himſelf, all that can be 
concluded from it is, that, however he 
may flatter himſelf, he wants counſel 
more than any man -living. But, fur- 
ther, as men's talents are various, {0 
their opportunities of improvement and 
experience are 'very different : not only 
ſuch opportunities as ariſe from men's 
reſpective profeſſions, wherein they are 
doubtleſs moit capable of judging, aad 


moſt fit to be conſulted ; but ſuch as 


they accidentally meet with in the ſeve- 
ral paths and purſuits of life. Every 
man of thought and application muſt 
gain experience in thoſe matters wherein 
he has been converſant; and: the more 
experience he has, the fitter he muſt or- 
dinarily be to direct thoſe that want it 
and want it every man muſt in many 
things. As no man has an univerſal un- 
derſtanding, ſo no man has, or can have, 
univerſal experience. Both the one and. 
the other are unavoidably limited to a 
few particulars. 'The narrowneſs of our 
minds, and the ſhortneſs of our lives, will 
ſeldom admit of any thing further. As 
then almoſt every man may be capable 
of giving advice in ſome points or other ; 
ſo there is no man who is not often oblig- 
ed to receive 1t, or to ſuffer through the 
want of it, Hence it comes to — that 
the loweſt part of mankind have been 
ſometimes qualified to inform the higheſt; 
that in ſome caſes philoſophers have been 
inſtructed by illiterate ruſtics, and even 
princes by peaſants. Nor have the 
greateſt men, on proper occaſions, diſ- 
dained to hear and follow the advice of 
the leaſt, And indeed it is an argu- 
ment of true greatneſs of mind, as well 
as good, ſenſe and judgment, ſo to do. 
For moſt certain it is, that the know- 
ledge of the wiſeſt men may be and is 
often indebted to the experience of thoſe 
who know the leaſt. And if any man is 
ſo vain and ſo weak as to ſhght the judg- 
ment, and contemn the counſel of other 
men; if no may is right in his eres but 
his own; he may enjoy his own eſteem 
and good opinion as he can; but the wiſer 


part of mankind will not fait ro brand him 


as Solomon does in my text. Again, 
Thirdly, The wiſdom of hearkening 
unto counſel, and the folly of deſpiſing it. 
are further manifeſt from the tollowing 
Ff 3 conſi- 
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conſideration: Let men's abilities be 
never ſo great, and their knowledge 
never ſo extenſive, ſtill they ought not, 
and without great danger and inconve- 
nience cannot truſt wholly and entirely 
to themſelves. For thoſe abilities and 
that knowledge eaſily may be, and often 
are, rendered uſeleſs by the prejudices 
and prepoſſeſſions of men's own minds. 
The beſt underſtandings are frequently 
biaſſed, not to ſay blinded, by favourite 
opinions, and darling inclinations. No- 


thing is more common than for men's ap- 


petites and affections to bribe their judg- 
ments, and ſeduce them into erropeous 
and abſurd ways of thinking and acting. 
They are often entangled and ſet faſt, not 
through the want of light and knowledge, 
not through any defect of their heads, 
but through the deceitfulneſs of their 
hearts. In many caſes where they could 
eaſily direct other men, they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be catched ; and are driven into 
the ſnare by ſtrength of inclination, or 
the force of habit. The plaineſt points 
are often blundered in the deciſion ; the 
weakeſt deſigns undertaken, and the 
ſillieſt actions done, by men of ſuperior 


underſtanding and diſtinguiſned capaci- 


ty. If it be inquired how this comes to 
paſs, the anſwer is, that their judgments 
are clouded by ſome ſtrong prejudice, or 
corrupted by ſome powerful affection; 
inſomuch that they can neither hear nor 
| ſee any thing but what makes for one fide 
of the queſtion. And though the evidence 
on the other ſide be much ſtronger, and 
would appear ſo to them if they would let 
it; yet ſome way or other it is effectually 
ſtifled, and ſtands for nothing. In ſuch 
a caſe as this what avail any man's abili- 
ties ? What ſignifies his capacity, while 
he thus plays tricks with his faculties, 
and will not uſe,them fairly and honeftly ? 
Is it not plain that he wants counſel and 
admonition as much as if he were never 
ſo ignorant ? And indeed he. really is, on 
ſuch occaſions, as ignorant as a man can 


be; only with this difference, that his 


Ignorance is not involuntary, but in a 
reat meaſure wilful ; not his misfortune, 
bh his crime. Let men's eyes or under- 
ſtandings be ever ſo gocd, it is at an 
time in their power to make both uſeleſs 
by ſhutting them up againſt the . light. 
While a man is reſolved to wink, he muſt 
and will be as much in the dark as thoſe 
that want fight, | But this acquired dark» 
12 e | 
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neſs, this volun incapacity, as well a 
the want of counſel thereby occaſioned? 
no where appear more frequently, or 
more remarkably, than in the tranſaction 
of our ſpiritual concerns, and what relates 
to the diſcharge of our duty : which is the 

Second point that I propoſed to con- 
ſider, Here, then, the power of preju. 
dice, and the bias of inclination, ſhew 
themſelves in the ee degree. Though 
we want no knowledge, though our under. 
ſtandings be never ſo well informed, we 
can find ways and means to render it in- 
effectual. We can, and too often do, 
withſtand the cleareſt evidence, and ſhut 
our eyes againſt the plaineſt reaſons in the 


world. And if our ears be ſhut too; if 


we will not hcarken to counſel, nor ſuffer 
ourſelves to be adviſed ; it is eaſy to ſee 
what is like to be the conſequence.— 
Whenever we ſeriouſly refle& on it, we 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed to think what 
pains men take, and what arts they uſe, 
to delude themſelves and impoſe upon 
their own judgments; and that in affairs 
of the utmoſt conſequence. The way of 
a man, ſays our royal Author, zs right in 
his own eyes, though the end thereof be the 
ways of death, When we have wander- 
ed out of the road, and almoſt loſt our- 
ſelves among pits and precipices, we 
can make ourſelves believe that we have 
continued all the while in the high-way 
to truth and happineſs. * So ſtrong is this 
ſelf-deluſion, that it hides from us what- 
ever we have no mind to ſee; and, in the 
midſt of guilt and danger, ſooths us into 
an opinion of innocence and ſecurity.— 
Very often we lay afide all thoughts of 
our duty, and keep it quite out of our 
minds; and when we do think of it, we 
make a ſhift to think juſt what we have a 
mind, In reſpe& of what is paſt, we 
place our conduct in the beſt light, and 
repreſent our actions in the faireſt colours. 
Our judgments are always favourable, 
and ſometimes directly falſe ; and as much 
as poſſible we teach our very conſciences 
to flatter. We ſpeak peace to ourſelves, 
when there is no peace; and conclude 
ourſelves in ſafety, when we are on the 
very brink of ruin. In reſpect of futuri- 
ty, whatever may be dreadful or diſ- 
agreeable, is carefully covered, and kept 
out of ſight. On the contrary, we 
build fair hopes, and cut out fine pro- 
ſpects, in our own imaginations ; and 
what is wanting in truth-and probability. 

is 
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is made up with fallacy and fiction. In tions they are under, and ſufficiently. 
ſhort, ſuch is the deceitfulneſs of fin, underſtand where their true intereſt lies; 
and fo weakly are we guarded againſt its yet while theſe things are unconſidered 
frauds, that nothing can be more fooliſh, and unthought of, it is much the ſame 
nothing more fatal, than truſting wholly to as if they were unknown. If men will 
ourſelves, and rejecting the benefit of wiſe not take care to keep them in mind, but 
counſel and faithful admonition. If we re- rather endeavour to keep them out, 
fuſed other men's advice merely in order how can it be expected that they ſhould 
to follow the dictates of our reaſon; though have any influence, or take any effect? 
this in many caſes would ſtill be folly, Suppoſing, therefore, that they did not 
yet it would be moderate folly in com- want inſtruction and counſel, yet certain- 
pariſon of what we are often guilty of. ly they ſtand in great need of faithful 
We not only negle& other men's under- monitors, to bring theſe neglected 
ſtandings, but frequently our own. In- truths to their remembrance; to open 
ſtead of liſtening to our reaſon, as we pre- their eyes, and recal their thoughts; 
tend, we are many times only conſult- and, if poſſible, to fix them on thoſe 
ing our inclinations, and taking counſel weighty concerns which they are ſo apt 
of our luſts and appetites. And, without and ſo inclinable to forget: to admo- 
doubt, miſerable counſellors they are, miſh and exhort them daily, left they be 
What ſhould we think of that man, who, hardened, or ſtupified, through the de- 
\renouncing the protection of law and ceitfulneſs of fin. - Such help as this is 
government, ſhould commit himſelf to univerſally wanted-; nor can it without 
the cuſtody of wild creatures, and beaſts extreme folly and deſperate obſtinacy be 
of prey? Such, and more fooliſh, is his rejefted. 
conduct, who, abandoning his reaſon, Eſpecially if it be conſidered, how 
gives himſelf up to the guidance of his much depends on the care we take of 
luſts and paſſions. For in truth the our conduct, and the diſcharge of duty. 
paſſions of men, when they have once This is matter not only of a great 
broken looſe from the reſtraints of reaſon moment, but really of infinite conſe- 
and religion, and have. gotten their full quence. When we fail of ſucceſs in our 
liberty, are more unruly and more miſ- temporal affairs, at moſt we can only 
chievous than any brutal inſtincts what- ſuſtain a temporal damage, which per- 
ever: ſo great need have we of the haps may be repaired; and if it cannot, 
direction of our reaſon and underſtand- yet it may be born with patience, and 
ing; and indeed of all the reaſon that we even contentment. For moſt of the 
can meet with either at home or things of this world are of ſuch a nature, 
abroad. We ſhould carefully incline our that we may either do with them, or 
ear unto Wiſdom, wherever it is to be without them. And, moreover, this life 
found. We ſhould /ee her as filver, ac- itſelf is but a ſpan, and will ſoon be 
cording to our wiſe Author's advice, and ended. But if we finally miſcarry in our 
ſearch for her, as for hid treaſures. She is ſpiritual concerns, the loſs is irrepara- 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon ber; ble, unſpeakable, and eternal. If we 
and happy is every one that retaineth her. forfeit the favour of God, and that 
Then jhall he walk in his away ſafely, and great and endleſs happineſs which belongs 
his foot ſhall not tumble. | to it; what can there be left to relieve 
But it is further to be obſerved, that or comfort us? If we loſe that mighty 
as men's attachment to their own ways, good, that ineſtimable bleſſing ; all our 
and their averſion to counſel, are fre- hopes are ſtruck dead at once, and our 
quently owing to the prejudices and par- expectations cut off for ever; we are 
tialities of ſelf-love, or the deluſions of utterly ruined beyond the reach of reme- 
ſinful luſts ; ſo they are often occaſioned dy; beyond the help of time, and all- 
by thoughtleſlneſs, negligence, and in- the powers of patience. Can we then 
conſideration. However apt they may be too careful, too ſolicitous, about this 
be to miſtake or miſrepreſent their duty, important affair, this everlaſting concern ? 
moſt certain it is that they are ſtill more Can we reject any means, or negle& any 
prone to forget it, as well as thoſe im- opportunities of ſecuring it? Ought we 
rtant truths that are connected with it. not rather to accept willingly, . and even 


hough they very well know what obliga- ſeek __—_— root may afliſt us 


therein, 
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therein, or contribute to our ſucceſs ? 
Does not that counſel deſerve to be 
hearkened to, which warns us to flee from 
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the wurath to came, and not to negle# fo 


great, ſo eternal, a ſalvation ? which is 
meant to withdraw our aflections from 
this vain tranſitory world, and fix them 
on the joys and glories of a bleſſed im- 
mortality? Ia ſhort, if there be any wiſ- 


dom in refuſing and — | 


tions of this nature, it will impoſ- 
ſible to prove that there is any ſuch 
thing as fojly, or even to underſtand what 
it means. | 

But, after all, however lightly we may 
eſteem the helps and directions of human 
wiſdom, yet ſurely the higheſt regard 
and reverence are due to divine. What- 
ever we may think of the advices of mere 


men, yet this can be no reaſon for neg- 


lecting thoſe that are inſpired? If we 
will not mind fallible counſellors, yet 
Mall we give no heed to prophets and 
apoſtles? Shall we not hearken to the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world; 
wao came into it on purpoſe to inſtruct 


and direct us, and guide us in rhe wa 


to everlaſting falvation ? Laſtly, fhall we 
not attend, devoutly and dilizently attend, 
to the counſels of our Heavenly Father, 
and the admonitions of the Moſt High ? 
Can we have more regard to what is 
right in our own eyes, than to what is 
Tight in his? Dare we not truſt Omni- 
ſcience? Is it poſſible for vs to imagine 
that Infinite Wiſdom cannot dire& us 
better than we can do ourſelves ? But I 
ſhall not expoſtulate any further. The 
thing itſelf ſpeaks ſo plain, that nothing 
can make it plainer. I ſha!l therefore 
conclude with the words of wiſdom, or 
rather the God of wiſdom, delivered to 
us by our royal Author: Becauje 1 have 
called, aud ye refuſed; I bade flretched out 
may band, and no man regarded; but ye 
hgue fet at naught my counſel, and de- 
filed all my reproef : 1 aiſo will laugh at 
your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh ; when your fear cometh as deſola- 
tion, and your deſtruction as a whirhwind : 


when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh upon you, 


thin ſhall they call upon me, but I auill not 
ar {wer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, but they 

net find me. For that they hated 
kuowledge, and did not chooſe the fear of 
the Lord; therefore ſball they eat of the 


Fruit of their own way, and be filled auith 


their own devices. But whoſe bearkeneth 


1 
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unto me, ſhall dwell ſafely, and ſhall be 
quiet from fear of evil. 


SERMON V. 


God's Government of the World a 
ſure and moſt joyful Truth. 


PSABM xcvii. 1. 
The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoĩce.— Or, 
according to the other tranſlation, 


The Lord is king, the earth may be glad thereof. 


4 diy acknowledge a Deity, and yet ſup- 
poſe, as ſome of the heathen philo- 
ſophers pretended to do, that he is alto- 
gether unconcerned either in the creation 
or government of the world, is owning 
him in words, and diſowning him in 
reality. In like manner, to confeſs that 
God made the world, and all things 
therein, and at the ſame time deny his 
care and providence over it, is, in effect, 
maintaining a God without divine attri- 
butes. It is maintaining inconſiſtent 
opinions, and ſeparating things eſſen- 
tially united. As fare as there is a God, 
ſo ſure it is that he muſt be ſupremely 
wiſe, and infinitely good. But to create 
the world, and then leave it- to itſelf, and 
all the conſuſion conſequent thereupon, is 
a conduct impoſſible to be reconciled with 
either of thoſe perſeQtions. If our cleareſt 
ideas are to be truſted, there would be no 
wiſdom, no goodneſs at all in ſuch a pro- 
cedure. For whatever ends might be 
propoſed in the production of ſuch a for- 
lorn world, they could not poſſibly te 
anſwered. Neither the Creator's glory, 
nor his creatures happineſs, could be in 
apy meaſure accompliſhed without a pro- 
vidence. And as to any other intentions, 
we are not able to frame any conception 
of them. However, they muſt needs 
likcwiſe be ineffectual, and fruſtrate, on 

the ſame ſuppoſition. 
But let us examine the grounds of this 
important doctrine ſomewhat more par- 
ticularly and diſtinctix. Strictly ſpeak- 
ing, the creation neceſſarily requires the 
continued influence and perpetual ſupport 
of its Creator. The natural world could 
not ſubſiſt a moment without the Al- 
mighty hand which firſt formed it. 
Should God be pleaſed at any time tO 
withdraw his power and protection, all 
nature muſt fink in an inſtant. Moll 
| certainly 
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certainly every oy would immediately 
run to ruin, and probably fall to nothing. 
Both reaſon and revelation aſſure us, that 
by him all things conſiſt. That he pre- 
ferveth and upholdeth all things by the word 
of his er. That in his hand is the 
ſoul of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind : and that in him we live, 
move, and have our being. In this reſpect, 
therefore, God's providence not only 
ſtands on firm foundations, and ſure evi- 
dence, but appears abſolutely neceſſary ; 
fince the world could no more continue 
without his aid, than it could exiſt with- 
out it at firſt. The great machine of 
the univerſe, ſo wonderfully framed and 
fitted as it is, yet cannot go of itſelf ; as 
unavoidably depending on its Almighty 
Author, and naturally requiring his con- 
currence, to keep it not only in order, 
but in being. Nor does this argue any 


defect in his workmanſhip; becauſe an 


independent ſyſtem of creatures 1s not 
only abſard, but utterly impoſſible. 

Nevertheleſs, it is not ſo much this, as 
another brarich of Divine Providence, 
that we are chiefly to underſtand by the 
declaration in my text. God ſuperin- 
tends indeed the whole ; and governs the 
natural, as well as the moral, world. All 
creatures are ſubje& to his power and 
rule, whether they be animate or inani- 
mate; but when his reign, his dominion, 
his kingdom, are ſpoken of, we are pri- 
marily, if not peculiarly, to underſtand 
his government of moral agents, and 
rational ſubjects. As theſe are his nobleſt 
produQtions, and ſtand at the top of the 
creation, they muſt needs be the principal 
objects of his care and 33 To 
direct mere matter, and produce out of 
it ſo much order and convenience, ſo 
much beauty and variety, ſo much ſym- 
metry and proportion, requires doubt- 
leſs great power and wiſdom ; -but to 
preſide over the intellectual iyſtem, to 
rule not only the children of men, and the 
kingdoms of the earth, but all ange and 
authorities, and heavenly powers ; ſuch an 
adminiſtration as this is divine in the 
higheſt ſenſe ; and ſuch a kingdom moſt 
worthy of him, whoſe power is boundleſs 
and his underRanding infinite: and who 
upon that account is the only Potentate, 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 

But to proceed : 'This kingdom of God, 
this government of the moral world, 


being in a more ſpecial manner the doc- 
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trine of my text, and indeed moſt ex- 

preſsly taught throughout the whole 
Scriptures, need not be more Particularly 
3 from thence. Let us therefore 

riefly and impartially inquire how it ap- 

pears to the reaſon of our own minds. 
The queſtion then is, if it can be called 
ſo, Whether God's creatures, his intel- 
ligent creatures, be under his care, pro- 
tection, and government; or whether 
they are wholly abandoned to their own 
management, and given up to their own 
guidance ? If they be left to themſelves, 
and the government of the world is re- 
fuſed by the maker of it, no other ac- 
count can poſſibly be given of the thing, 
but that he either wanted power or ineli- 
nation ; either was- not able to execute 
this great charge, or not willing. - And 
if both theſe 2 are evidently 
falſe and groundleſs, the conſequence 
muſt be the truth of the propoſition ſet 
forth in my text. That God neither 
did, nor could, want power to govern the 
world, is manifeſt even to demonſtra- 
tion. For not to mention that omnipo- 


tence 15 an eſſential attribute of the Divine 


Nature, molt certain it is, that he who 
was able to create the world, muſt much 
more be able to direct and govern it; 
creation implying and requiring the 
higheſt of all power. He who could raiſe 


the univerſe from nothing, and fix it ori- 


ginally in the moſt exact order, cannot 
poſſibly fail of full power to preſerve and 
regulate it. He auh planted the ear, as 
the Pſalmiſt obſerves, Mall he not hear; he 
who formed the eye, Hall he not ſee ? Can 
any thing eſcape his perception who in- 
habirs eternity and infinity ? who vitally 
exiſts every where, and can be abſent no 
where? and as nothing is unknown to 
him; ſo nothing is *impoſible <vith him. 
Nothing can % his avill, or make the 
leait oppoſition to his decrees. Omni- 
potence knows no difficulties ; but, with 
the greateſt eaſe, accompliſhes whatever 
it pleaſes, and /abdaueth all things to 1/elf. 
The whole creation is full of this truth; 
and every object we meet with, proclaims 
the incomprehenſible power and majeſty 
of him that made it. | 
Since then it cannot be ſuppoſed, with- 
out the greateſt contradiction to his na- 
tare, that God ſhould be unable to govern 
the world; we are next to conſider, 
whether he could be ſuppoſed unwilling. 
And the reſolution of this point wall 
| readily - 
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readily be found. For whatever is moſt 
agreeable to perfect wiſdom and good- 
neſs, muſt r this caſe be fact. Moſt in- 
fallibly God is ever-willing to determine, 
and do, what is wiſeſt and beſt. Can 
then any man think it agreeable to per- 
fet wiſdom, that God ſhould be ſo re- 
gardleſs of the works of his hands, as 
immediately to lay aſide all care and con- 
cern about them? that he ſhould make 
the world, and then forſake it as ſoon as 
he had made it? that he ſhould furniſh 
and fit it up in the nobleſt manner, and 
repleniſh it with an endleſs variety of in- 
habirants ? that he ſhould produce innu- 
merable orders of beings, and ranks of 
creatures, many of them formed after 
his own divine image, and qualified for 
the knowledge and imitation of himſelf, 
and when he had ſo done, relinquiſh the 
whole, and give every thing up to chance 
and confuſion? How can ſuch a conduct 
as this be aſcribed to any wife agent ? 
and much leſs to Infinite Wiſdom. For as 
we before obſerved, whatever ends or in- 
tentions the Creator propoſed, they could 
never be accompliſhed without his direc- 
tion and concurrence. But perhaps it 
may be urged, that the world was framed 
in ſuch wonderful order and perfection, 
as to ſtand in no further need of the Crea- 
tox's ſuperintendence; and that his ra- 
tional creatures were made capable of 
guiding themſelves, and governing thoſe 

neath them; and that thereby the 
order of the world . might be maintained 
without the Divine interpoſition: the 
anſwer. to which is, that every part of 
this pretence is groundleſs. It is de- 
monſtrable, that the very material world 
cannot be kept in order by ſecond: cauſes, 
but continually ſtands in need of the 
Creatox's influence, as might be fhewn 
at large. And much leſs could the order 
and harmony of the intellectual world be 
maintained without the Divine admi- 
niſtration. It is true, men are endued 
with reaſon, and angels with, more; but 
yet both men and angels being endued 
alſo with liberty, and imperfect, might 
act againſt the light of their own minds, 
and fall into diſorder; and accordingly 
both have actually done ſo. On which 
account, were it not for God's provi- 
_ dence and government, it is evident that 
the moral world, as well as the natural, 
would become a mere chaos, and fall 
into inextricable confuſion. Is it not 
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neceſſary for the public ſecurity, that 
evil men and evil angels be curbed and 
reſtrained ? Is it not neceſſary, that inno- 
cence be protected, and virtue encou- 
raged? that guilt be expoſed and pro- 
ſecuted, and vice and villany checked 


and puniſhed ? And how ſhould any thing 


of this kind be effectually done, if God 
did not fit at the helm, direct all affairs, 
and diſpoſe of all events, according to 
the rules of righteouſneſs and truth. But 
in order to diſcover the weakneſs of this 
plea, we need only take notice how it 
would hold in any human eſtabliſhments. 
Is any thing to be done without rulers 
and governors ? and ſuppoſing a ſet of 
laws, of the beſt laws, already made, 
will they execute themſelves ? It is very 
true that men have reaſon to direct them, 
and laws of various kinds ; but it is like- 
wiſe as true, that many men have wild 
humours, fierce defires, and furious paſ- 
ſions, which frequently prompt them to 


act in deftance both of law and reaſon. 


On which account, and for the enforce- 
ment and ſupport of both, an executive 
power is, and ever will be, abſolutely 
neceſſary in all ſtates and communities. 
And muſt not this obſervation hold much 
ſtronger in reſpect of the whole creation ? 
If the ſeveral ſocieties among men re- 
quire rulers and governors, and cannot 
ſubſiſt without them; what can we think 
of the univerſe itſelf ? Muſt not the whole 
ſtand in greater need of government, 
than any part? Moſt certain therefore it 
is, that the all-wiſe Creator would never 
produce ſuch a great and glorious ſyſtem, 
and then leave it in a ſtate of anarchy ; 
this being utterly inconſiſtent with all the 
rules of wiſdom that we are capable of 
diſcovering,  _ 
Nor is it leſs repugnant to his righte- 
ouſneſs and goodneſs. As perfectly good, 
he muſt propoſe the welfare of his crea- 
tures; and in order thereto, he would 
not fail to direct ang govern them, For, 
as we have already ſeen, if he had left 
them to themſelves, they could neither 
expect happineſs, ſecurity, nor quiet. 
Again, his guidance and government of 
the world clearly follow from the recti- 
tude of his nature. It is impoſſible that 
he ſhould be ignorant of the behaviour of 
his creatures. He muſt ſee at all times 
whether they do well or ill, whether they 
act virtuouſly or wickedly; and, as a 
righteous Being, cannot fail to Judge 
cn 
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them 3 If God did not 
vern the world, no ſufficient diſtinction 
could be maintained between virtue and 
vice; nay, in many caſes it would hap- 
pen, the latter proſpered more than the 
former. Vice would often ſucceed and 
flouriſh, and virtue fall into extreme diſ- 
treſs. Now, this 1 ſay, is what a 
righteous God cannot poſſibly ſuffer; not 
finally I mean. He may ſuffer it for a 
ſeaſon, and in fat we find that he ac- 
tually does ſo; inſomuch that his govern- 
ment of the world has been ſometimes 
called in queſtion on this very account. 
But certainly without juſt grounds. The 
irregular diſtribution of good and evil in 
this life is indeed a clear proof of a future 
ſtate, wherein every thing will be punc- 
tually adjuſted and ſet to rights; but it 
proves nothing at all againft the doctrine 
we are conſidering. As ſure as God is 
righteous and holy, vice will ſuffer, and 
virtue will prevail and proſper in due 
time. But no reaſon can be ſhewn why 
the preſent time muſt needs be the proper 
time: fo far from it, that good reaſons 
may be given for the contrary. Ho- 
ever, ſince it muſt be done ſooner or 
later, either in this life or the next ; ſince 
it neceſſarily follows from the perfections 
of the Divine Nature, that the righteous 
will be protected and encouraged, and 
the wicked puniſhed; and ſince, more- 
over, this can only be done by the great 
Searcher of hearts ; the conſequence muſt 
be, that the world is governed by him. 
Should we go on to inquire how he go- 
vernis it, and preſume to ſearch into the 
methods and meaſures of Divine Provi- 
dence, we may eaſily bewilder ourſelves 


in a. ſpeculation vaſtly too high for us. 


We have all the reaſon in the world to 
aſſure ourſelves, that God's government 
is molt perfect, in all reſpects; but to 
account fer the direction and diſpoſal of 
particular events, and to diſcover how 
far they come under, and coincide with, 
general laws, ſeem undertakings far 
above our preſent faculties, We do not 
ſo much as know, with any certainty, 
whether there be any juſt ground for diſ- 
ringuiſhing, as we ordinarily do, between 
a general and a particular Providence. 
All particular events, for ought we 
know, may be ſuperintended and diſ- 
poſed by general laws. I might explain 
and confirm this obſervation by various 


Inſtances and ſuppoſitions ; but I Mall 
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only mention at preſent that which fol- 

lows ; a ſuppoſition not only very ancient, 
but very natural, and therefore more 
eaſy to be conceived, and more apt to be 
entertained, What I mean is, that the 
particularities of human life may be ſpe- 
cially provided® for by a delegation of 
power and authority to ſubordinate 
agents; by whoſe inviſible intervention 
events may be directed agreeably to the 
will and wiſdom of the Supreme Gover- 
nor; and that perhaps in perfect conſiſt. 
ence with the ſtated laws of the natural 
world. What abſurdity, what impro- 
priety, in ſuppoſing ſuch a proviſion as 
this for the tuition and government of 
mankind ? Can we think it any deroga- 
tion from the honour and majeſty of the 
Supreme Ruler, to inveſt certain beings 
of exalted powers and perfections with 
the adminiſtration of his providential de- 
crees ; they preſiding over the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſe, while he himſelf, 
who alone 1s capable of it, informs and 


directs the whole? This ſeems perfectly 


conformable to that ſubordination and 
ſcale of beings, which prevail through- 
out all nature, as far as our faculties are 
able to ſearch. Could we fee further, 
we might probably find every ſyſtem, 
every habitable globe, under the govern- 
ment of vicegerents; and perhaps the 
various diſtricts and provinces. of each 
divided among the hoſt of heaven, and 
reſpectively adminiſtered according to the 
appointments of unerring wiſdom. If 
this be agreeable to nature and reaſon, as 
muſt, I think, be allowed; I may ſafely 
add, that it 15 by no means diſagreeable 
to revelation : ſo far from it, that we 
find in Scripture frequent intimations of 
this amazing ſcheme of Providence, I 
ſee not therefore why it may not be ſup- 
poſed a general law of God's moral go- 
vernment ; and that ſuch a one, as no 
way interferes, but perfectly conſiſts with 
his laws of nature. But I return to what 
is more directly the doctrine of my text. 
Thus then it appears from the plain 
principles of reaſon, that he Lord is King, 
as we read in my text: and the next 
thing to be confidered is the inference 
which there follows, the earth may be 
glad thereof. And, in truth, it is one of 


the juſteſt and moſt natural inferences in 
the world. For what is there in all the 
compaſs of nature, or even within the 
reach of human imagination, that can 

| y adminiſter 
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adminiſter to the minds of men ſo much 
true comfort, contentment, and com- 
placency, as this _ fact is capable of 
doing? The moſt defirable, and moſt 
Joyful truth, that can either be uttered, 
or conceived, 1s, that the Lord is King, 


and that his dominion endureth throughout 


all ages. If we have any thought, any 
reflection, muſt we not needs be glad to 
find ourſelves in the hands, and under 
the protection of that Governor, whole 
reat and conſtant aim is the ſafety and 
elicity of all his ſubjects? Who enjoins 
us no other law than thoſe of truth and 
righteouſneſs; which at the ſame time 
are the rule, the inviolable rule, of his 
own actions. A Governor, who never 
wants power to do whatever he pleaſes, 
and who never pleaſes to do any thing 
but what is juſt and fit. Who is gracious, 


merciful, and long-ſuffering ; full of 


gentleneſs, goodneſs, and loving-kind- 
neſs; and whole tender mercies are over all 
bis works, In ſhort, a Governor, who 
is ſo far from dealing with his creatures by 
any capricious rules, or arbitrary meaſures, 
that his will is the very law of kindneſs ; 
all his precepts are favours and bleſſings, 
and his very judgments benefactions. 

If we reflect on our condition and cir- 
cumſtances in this preſent world, we can- 
not but find cauſe to rejoice, on all 
accounts, that we are under the tuition 
and adminiſtration of the Supreme Being. 
Conſidering our wants and infirmities, 
our frailties and follies, and how unable 
we are to help ourſelves ; our whole life 
ought to be looked upon as a ſtate of 
minority; even in our beſt and wiſeſt 
period, to loſe the guardianſhip of Hea- 
ven would be certain ruin. This is our 
grand ſupport and ſecurity ; and, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, the ſole foundation 
of our hope and truſt, We are beſet on 
all fides, and threatened from all quar- 
ters; are compaſied about with a great 
variety of dangers and diſtreſſes. Many 
dificulties we. meet with that we cannot 


conquer; many obftacles that we cannot 


ſurmount. Numberleſs evils hang over 
our heads, ready to fall upon us, and 
cruſh us, every inſtant. When misfor- 
tunes are at a-diſtance, very often we 
cannot foreſee them ; and when we do 
foreſee them, we often know not how to 
prevent them. And when they. arrive, 
and are actually upon us, we frequently 
are at a loſs how to redreſs them, or 
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where to find a remedy.” We are liable 


to ſo many diſaſters without, and ſo 
many diforders within ; are ſo much ex. 
poſed to the fury of the elements, and 
the greater fury of lawleſs and violent 
men ; find ſo many ſnares and tempta- 
tions planted in our way ; have fo many 
hazards and hardſhips to encounter; ſuch 
a number of infirmities, corruptions, and 
evil habits to ſubdue in ourſelves; and 
ſuch force, fraud, and falſehood to with- 
ſtand in others; that were we deprived 
of the protection of Divine Providence, 
we ſhould be left utterly deſolate, and 
fink down into the depths of fin, and ſor- 
row, and miſery, as naturally as the ſparks 
fly upwards, But, on the other hand, if 
we conſider ourſelves as the objects of 
God's care and concern; that he is our 
ruler, our defender, our guide, and we 
his people, and the ſheep of his paſture ; 
the ſcene changes, our condition brightens, 
and every thing appears with a new face, 
If we take care not to forfeit his favour, 
nothing need to diſmay us; for nothing 
can greatly hurt us. Though wwe walked 
through the valley of the ſhadow of death; 
though the, earth were removed, and the 
mountains carried into the midſt of the ſea; 
yet ſhould we need to fear no evil; for 
God is our refuge and ſtrengib, a preſent 
help, and a fure ſupport, in every trouble. 
Are we ignorant? God 1s omniſcient. 
Are we impotent? He is almighty, Are 
we apt to err, and prone to fin and folly ? 
He is unerring wiſdom, and ſpotleſs per- 
fection. If he be on our ſide, who can 
be againſt us? If he protect us, what can 
touch us? Are we ſurrounded with dan- 
gers and calamities, troubles and trials; 
inſomuch that our caſe appears deſperate ? 
He can extricate us with the greateſt eale, 
and deliver us in a moment. For all 
nature is in his hand, and the whole crea- 
tion at his beck. So far then we have 


juſt cauſe to rejoice, and be glad, that 


the Lord is King. | 

But further : As there are many and 
great evils to be avoided, ſo there is a 
great variety of good tv be ſought after, 
Many wants and wiſhes we unavoidably 
have ; many natural defires that require 
to be gratified ; many craving appetites, 
and clamorous affections, that will be 
provided for, or continually torment us. 
Though we may ſubſiſt, yet we cannot 
be ſaid to proſper, in a temporal ſenſe, 
without a competent ſhare of the 1 
ä an 
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and conveniencies of life. And bad we 
nothing to depend on but our own en- 
deavours, how little ſhould we be able 
to make of them? We are apt to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to ourſelves, and our own 
conduct; but, doubtleſs, in a great 
meaſure, very unjuſtly. They are chief. 
ly owing to Divine Providence, and the 
ſuccours of Heaven ; which conduct us, 
though unſeen, and carry us on to proſ- 
perous events. Without theſe inviſible 
aids, we ſhould fail, and fall ſhort, in 
almoſt every undertaking, No art, no 
ſkill, no diligence, would avail us, if Pro- 
vidence forſook us. It would only be / 
labour, that we haſted to riſe early, and 
eat the bread of carefulneſs, if we had no- 
thing to truſt to but our own endeavours. 


Nor could any of our fellow- creatures 


enſure our ſucceſs. For, comparatively 
ſpeaking, vain is the help of man, and pre- 
carious are all his purpoſes. But though 
human means be inſufficient for the ac- 
compliſhing of our ends, and the ſatiſ- 
fying of our deſires; yet what may we 
not expect from the interpoſition of 
Heaven, and the wiſdom and bounty of 
God's providence ? What good may we 
not hope for, if we be not wanting to our- 
| ſelves ? Whatever objects we ſet our hearts 
upon; whatever bleſſings we have in 


view; if they be fit for us, and we for 


them, we ſhall,- in due time, aſſuredly 
obtain them. And ts not this confidera- 
tion abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
reaſonable mind ? If any enjoyment be, 
in 1ts conſequences, miſchievous to our- 
ſelves, we are falſe to our own intereſt if 
we deſire it: and if it be detrimental to 
the public, we cannot innocently pretend 
do it. 
Purſuits will not fail to be crowned with 


ſucceſs. And what a happineſs, what an 


honour, is it to the children of men, to 
have, I will not ſay ſuch a governor, but 
ſuch a patron, ſuch a bene factor, ſuch a 
friend ? A friend whoſe power is com- 


menſurate to his wiſdom, and his good- 


neſs to both. A friend, ſo kind and con- 
. Rant, as never to deſert thoſe who do not 

deſert him. Whoſe favours are ineſti- 
mable, and his bounty inexhauſtible. In 
a word, on whom we entirely depend for 

all the bleflings of this life, and all our 
hopes in the next. Upon the whole, to 
be under the divine rule and government, 
is the moſt defirable circumſtance in the 
world. To be directed by infinite wiſ- 
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dom, protected by infinite power, and 
befriended by infinite goodneſs, is the 
happieſt ſituation, and the moſt glorious 
privilege, that could belong either to men 
or angels. | 

What remains then, hut that we cheer« 
fully and thankfully ſubmit to the autho- 


rity of our heavenly Ruler? That we pay 


a conſtant regard, and a willing obedience, 
to his ſacred laws ; the violation of which 
is not only rebellion againſt God, but en- 
mity againſt ourſelves. By diſobedience, 
and impenitence, we may turn the joy 
and gladne/5, ipoken of in my text, into 
grief and terror. For moſt undoubtedly 
the Fucge of all the earib will do what is 
right. He will not fail to execute judg- 
ment on obſtinate and incorrigible offend 
ers. But if we obey his laws, and keep 
his commandments ; if we ſincerely en- 
deavour to fulfil his will, and diſcharge 
our duty; we are ſure of his acceptance, 
encouragement, and favour. Moſt gently 
ſhall we be treated, moſt graciouſly 1n- 
dulged, and moſt abundantly rewarded... 
No good thing will he with-hold from his 
faithful ſubjects and ſervants. Happy 
then are all they ao are in ſuch a caſe 


yea, bleſſed are the people who have the Lord 
for their God. 


SERMON VI. 


The Conduct of the Bereans con- 


ſidered, and recommended to Imi- 


ACTS, Xvil. Il. 


Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſlalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readineſs 
of mind; and ſzarched the Scriptures daily, whe- 
ther thoſe things were ſo. 


1 perſons of whom my text makes 
this honourable mention, were the 
Jews of Berea, a city in Macedonia. 
Hither Paul and Silas, as we find in'the 
foregoing verſe, were fent by the 
brethren, to preach the word of God, 
and propagate the goſpel ; the great de- 
ſign which the Apoltles every where 
purſued in ſo unwearied a manner. In 
the beginning of this chapter, we read 
they came to Theſſalonica; where, in a 


ſynagogue of the Feæus, Paul reaſoned with 


them out of the Scriptures ; opening and al- 
leging, that Chriſt muſt needs have ſuffer- 
4; and riſen again from the dead; a 

that 
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| that Teſus which he preached unto them was 


the Chriſt. How ill a reception he, and 
lis aſſiſtant, here met with, we may 


learn from what immediately follows : 


The Fews moved with envy, and aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner, et all the 
city on an uproar, and aſſaulted the houſe in 


which theſe Apoſtles refided. Paul and 


Silas were maliciouſly accuſed by them 
of acting contrary to the decrees of 
Czſar, and ſetting up Jeſus for a king in 
oppoſition to him. Such was the treat- 
ment which they met with from the Jews 


of Theſſalonica. But the minds of the 


Bereans were differently affected, as 
being indeed more noble and generous. 
They were ſo far from committing the 
fame riotous diſorders ; ſo far from giv- 
ing any diſturbance to Paul and Silas; 
that, as we read in the text, they received 
#he word with all readineſs of mind, and 
fearched the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe 
things were fa - that is, whether the 
Apoſtles preaching was conformable. to 
their Scriptures of the Old Teſtament ; 
and how it agreed with the prophecies 
and declarations therein contained. In 
treating on theſe words, I ſhall, 

Firſt, Inquire into the conduct of the 
Bereans, as the grouud of the applauſe 
here given them. And, 

Secondly, Conſider what is proper to 
be obſerved from thence for our own uſe 
and direction. 

-» Firſt, I am to inquire into the condut 
of the Bereans, whereon is grounded the 
applauſe here given them. That they 
are here applauded is very manifeſt. For 
though, according to the literal meaning 
of my text, their behaviour is only re- 
N as better than theirs in Theſſa- 
onica, which it might be without merit- 
ing any praiſe ; yet, according to the 
uſual conſtruction of ſpeech, we are to 
underſtand by the expreſſion, that the 
Bereans were really praiſe-worthy ; and 


that they behaved themſelves upon this 


occaſion in a wiſe and dutiful manner. — 
To proceed, therefore : One part of their 
conduct and character is, that they re- 
ceived the word with all readineſs of mind; 


that is, they willingly and gladly gave 


ear to the Apoſtles doctrine, and were 
ready to embrace it, as ſoon as ſufficient 
evidence of the truth of it ſhould appear 


to them. In the mean time, they gave 
due attention, as became them; and as 
the weight and importance of the ſubject 


fully to the tidings of a Saviour, Who, 


particularly concerned to hearken to thoſe 


miſed to the Jews; to whom, therefore, 
the news of his arrival ought to be in a 
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required. They diſcovered no ill-will, 
no diſaffection towards thoſe that preached 
it to them ; but heard them candidly and 
favourably, without prejudice or prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, and with minds open to convic. 
tion. As they were men, and reaſonable 
creatures, they ſhewed themſelves willing 
to be informed and inſtructed ; and were 
fairly diſpoſed to receive the truth, who- 
ever offered it ; eſpecially ſuch truth as 
appeared to be of the greateſt moment, 
and immediately related to their duty and 
welfare. As they were finful men, and 
tranſgreſſors, with the reſt of the world, 
againſt the laws of God, they thought 
they had the utmoſt reaſon to liſten joy- 


as they were told, had redeemed all man- 
kind from their fins, and expiated their 
guilt; who had, moreover, brought men 
alvation, and made known to them the 
way to eternal life. They were ſenſible 
this was a matter of the greateſt conſe- 
quence ; and whether theſe tidings proved 
afterwards true or falſe, that they well 
deſerved, in the mean time, their moſt 
ſerious attention and examination. Laſtly, 
as they were Jews, to whom the pro- 
miſe of a Meſſiah was more immediately 
given, they looked upon themſelves as 


who preached him to them; who declar- 
ed, that he was actually come into the 
world, and had already anſwered the ends 
of his coming. Such an account as this 
ought to be þeculiarly welcome to the 
Jews, as they were then expecting it with 
the utmoſt impatience. - The Gentile 
world was not pre-acquainted with the 
great Author of their redemption and hap- 
pineſs ; but fat in darkneſs and ignorance, 
not expecting a Saviour, and ſcarce 
knowing that they wanted one. But he 
had long before been revealed and pro- 


particular manner grateful and good. 
Accordingly, the Bereans acted like men 
that had a juſt ſenſe of this matter; 
hearing the Apoſtles, and. receiving the 
word with all readineſs of mind. They 
only defired a reaſonable proof and con- 
firmation of this weighty truth; and to 
that they immediately applied themſelves 
with great diligence and cheerfulneſs. 
What further recommends their con- 
duct, is their diveſting themſelves of thoſe 
prejudices which poſſeſſed the nn 
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particular way wherein they ſought ſa- 
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of the Jews, and hung upon the minds 
of almoſt the whole nation. Their 
thoughts and expectations were wholly 
fixed on a ſecular Meſſiah, who, by force 
of arms, might reſcue them from the 
Roman yoke, and reinſtate them in their 
former grandeur and independence. Up- 
on this account our Saviour, whoſe figure 
and appearance promiſed nothing like 
this, but rather the quite contrary, was 
rejected by them with great ſcorn and 
contempt. His completion of prophecies, 
the number and greatneſs of his miracles, 
the divineneſs of his doctrines, availed no- 
thing with thoſe, whoſe inclinations were 
immoveably fixed on a temporal deliver- 
er. This then being the common diſpo- 


ſition of the Jews, it was highly praiſe- 


worthy in the Bereans to lay it aſide; to 


break through ſo general a prejudice, 


and give ſuch a fair and impartial hear- 
ing to the Apoſtles. 

The other part of the character, and 
the praiſe given them in my text, is, that 
they /earched the Scriptures daily, whether 
thoſe things were ſo. | That is, examined 
whether the Apoſtles declarations were 
conformable thereto ; and whether the 
Meſſiah, now preached to them, anſwer- 
ed the deſcriptions and characters given 
by the Prophets. Now, as hearing and 
receiving the word readily, ſhewed the 
honeſty of their minds; ſo their thus 
ſearching the Scriptures is a proof of their 
wiſdom and good underſtanding. How 
good and acceptable ſoever the Apoſtles 


doctrine might be, it was certainly pro- 


per, before they embraced it, to ſatisfy 
themſelves about the truth of it; that 
they might not expoſe themſelves to de- 
luſion and diſappointment. Without this, 
neither could their joy be reaſonable, nor 
their faith well- grounded. Though they 
readily heard the Apoſtles, and gave at- 
tention to their preaching, they knew it 
was not fitting to give their aſſent, with- 
out previous ſatisfaction, and proper evi- 


dence. And herein likewiſe their pro- 


ceeding was manly and rational, and ſuch 
As to that 


tisfaction, it was manifeſtly the moſt ſe- 
Cure that could have been taken by Jews. 

hey had a former revelation in their 
cultody, and could admit of no other 
that appeared contradictory thereto, or 
inconſiſtent therewith. So far, therefore, 
they were under a neceſſity of trying-the 
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Apoſtles doctrine by that rule, and bring- 
ing it to that teſt. But, further, the ex- 
pected Meſſiah was ſpoken of in their own 
Scriptures. 'Their Prophets had pointed 
him out, and deſcribed him at large; ſet- 
ting forth his perſon and appearance, un-- 
der a great variety of circumſtances ; 
and laying down many marks and figns 
by which he might be known, whenever 
he ſhould arrive. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to examine, whether thoſe pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, and thoſe deſcrip- 
tions anſwered in him, whom the Apoſtles 
now preached to them. On this account 
it was, that they ſearched the Scriptures ; 
and it appears from my text, and from 
the nature of the thing, that this part of 
their conduct likewiſe was good and lau- 
dable. Upon the whole, we ſee how the 
Bereans merited the praiſe here given 
them. They readily gave ear to the 
Apoſtles doctrine, and then examined it 
in a proper manner: being neicher back- 
ward to give attention, nor haſty in ſur- 
rendering up their belief, they happily 
avoided the extremes of obſtinacy and 
credulity. I come now, in the 

Second place, to confider what we are 
to obſerve from hence for our own uſe 
and direction. Firſt, then, we cannot 
but obſerve, that the Bereans are a fit 
pattern for our imitation, in reſpect of 
the good diſpoſition which they ſhewed 
for the reception of truth. Truth in ge- 
neral is the food of our minds; and there- 
fore it muſt be unnatural, as well as un- 
reaſonable, to be negligent and indifferent 
about it. We ought to maintain a per- 
petual inclination for it; and gladly to 
give it admittance whenever it is offered. 
If our faculty of underſtanding be valu- 
able in a high degree, as we univerſally 
acknowledge it is, it muſt be upon ac- 
count of the excellence of its object. In 
vain are we capable of coming to the 
knowledge of truth, if we take no care to 
obtain it. If incapacity be a misfortune, 
yet, however, it is no crime ; but volun- 
tary ignorance is both; as implying an 
abuſe of a talent that God has given us. 
And as we onght to be well- affected to- 
wards truth in general, ſo more eſpe- 
cially ought we to regard ſuch truth, as 
is of the greateſt conſequence, and af- 


' feQs our higheſt intereſt. Now religious 


truth claims the preference of all others; 
becauſe religion is the firſt and greateſt 
concern we have. The proſperity of 
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our ſouls depends upon it : to diſcover 


the true religion, is to find out the way 
to eternal life. This, therefore, merits 
above all things our care and attention. 
In order to obtain the favour of God, and 


the happineſs conſequent thereupon, it is 


neceſſary that we diſcharge thoſe duties 
which are incumbent on us. 

er thereto, we muſt know what they 
are, and what it is that God expects from 
us. If he has fixed certain terms and 
conditions of ſalvation, and pointed out a 
way wherein we are to walk, it highly 
concerns us to be rightly informed about 
this matter. And if we have means and 
opportunities of knowing it, and yet re- 
main ignorant, that ignorance muſt be 
inexcuſable. In ſhort, whatever way 
God 1s pleaſed to communicate his will to 
us, we muſt attend to it reverently, and 
receive it with all readineſs of mind. 

Bat, ſecondly, we ſhould do well to 
imitate the Bereans in their impartial and 
unprejudiced manner of proceeding. In 
vain do we hearken with due attention, 
if we be any way diſabled, or indiſpoſed 
for paſſing a right judgment on what we 
hear. Now prejudices in the underſtand- 
ing are the ſame obſtacle to the nouriſh- 
ment of the mind, that diſorders in the 
ſtomach are to the ſuſtenance of the body, 
A readineſs to hear and learn, without an 
impartial diſpoſition, 1s only an appetite 
without a power of digeſtion. And as 
this muſt needs produce ill effects in ge- 


neral, ſo it is peculiarly. miſchievous in 


reſpect of the truths of religion; the im- 
portance of theſe being infinitely greater 
than any other. The knowledge of our 
duty is neceſſary in order to the per- 
formance of it; and, on the performance 
of it,” our ſecurity and welfare ultimately 
depend. We cannot here err with im- 


punity, if our errors be in any degree 


wilful.; as thoſe generally are which 
ſpring from prejudice and partiality. 


Without doubt, it is ordinarily in our 


power to keep our minds rightly diſpoſed ; 
and ſuppoſing it otherwiſe in any caſe, yet 
our utmoſt endeavours muſt be uſed be- 
fore we can be entitled to ſuch a plea. 
In ſhort, it concerns us to take all poſ- 


fible care, that we. intercept not the light 


of Heaven, nor diſqualify ourſelves for 
the reception of the ſaving truths of our 
moſt holy religion. Not as lovers of dark- 
neſs, hardening. our minds againſt con- 
viction ; not corrupting the word of God, 


* 


And in or- 
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or perverting the goſpei of Chrift ; but re- 
ceiving the truth in the love thereof, with 
ſimplicity and fingleneſs of heart. But, 

Thirdly, From the character here given 
the Bereans, we may learn the folly and 
abſurdity of implicic faith. That is, of 
blindly ſurrendering up our belief with- 
out previous inquiry, .and due examina- 
tion, For thoſe men are applauded in 
my text for taking a quite contrary me- 
thod. They did not embrace the Apoſtles 
doctrines till they had brought them to 
the teſt, and compared them with the 
Scriptures, their acknowledged rule of 
faith.' And this we find was a laudable 
practice. From hence then it follows 
very plainly, that implicit faith 1s ſo far 
irom being our duty, that it is in reality 
blamable, and therefore to be avoided, 
How hard is it then, that ſuch a faith as 
this ſhould nevertheleſs be required by 
the Romiſh church of all its members ? 
How ſtrange and ſhocking, that any body 
of Chriſtians ſhould be enjoined to believe 
implicitly, and blindly ; when the praiſe 
of the Bereans 1s upon record in Scripture 
for refuſing to beheve ſo ? 

If it be ſaid, that the Bereans were at 
years of maturity before they were pro- 
ſelyted to the Chriftian faith, and that 
upon this account their caſe was quite dif- 
ferent from that of modern believers, who 
are generally admitted into the church in 
their infancy, and by conſequence in- 
capable of paſſing any judgment; I an- 
ſwer, that thoſe = & are admitted in their 
infancy, are nevertheleſs obliged, as 
ſoon as they come to age, to 5 them- 
ſelves, as far as they are able, concern- 
ing the truth of that religion into which 
they are brought, and the purity of that 
church to which they belong. Otherwiſe, 
they profeſs they know not what, and 
believe they know not why. If a man 
can give no better reaſon why he 1s a 
Chriſtian, or why he is a Romaniſt, than 
that he was brought up ſuch ; he ſays no 
more for himſelf, than what may be ſaid 
by a Pagan or a Mahometan. 

But it is alleged by the Romiſh church, 
that its members have infallibility to rely 
on ; and therefore may ſecurely beheve, 
without examination, whatever articles 
of faith are impoſed on them. The falſity 
of this pretence has been proved-even to 
demonſtration. However, ſuppoſing it 
otherwiſe, it is certain, that the Apoſtles 
wer? infallible in what they __ a8 

ing 
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being directed by the infallible ſpirit of 
God. How happens it then, that the 
Bereans are nevertheleſs commended for 
examining the Apoſtles doQrine before 
they embraced it, and for proving it by 
a rule which they have in cuſtody ? I pre- 
ſame it will be ſaid, that they were not 
yet convinced of the Apoſtles infallibility, 
and therefore could have no . to it. 
To bring this to the preſent caſe, is there 
not equal reaſon, that the members of the 
Romiſh church ſhould be convinced of its 
infallibility, before they truſt to it? How 
then is this point to be proved, or where 
is ſuch conviction to be met with? Why, 
the Scriptures are appealed to in proof of 
it ; but whether in earneſt, or in mockery, 
is hard to ſay. For how is it poſſible for 
thoſe men to find fatisfation about it in 
the Scriptures, who are not allowed ſo 
much as to look into them? The caſe 
therefore is plainly this—they muſt be- 
lieve all the articles of their ſuppoſed 
faith, becauſe their church 1s infallible ; 
and they muſt believe their church is in- 
fallible, becauſe it tells them ſo. What 


a foundation is here for implicit faith? 


Thus then we plainly ſee how diametri- 
cally oppoſite the conduct of the Romiſh 
church is to that of the Apoſtles: by the 
one, men are commended for opening 
and ſearching the Scriptures; by the 
other, they are commanded to ſhut them. 

But to return: Nothing is to be found 
in the Scriptures, that even ſeems to 
countenance implicit faith. Beloved, ſays 
the Apoſtle, believe not every ſpirit, but 
try the ſpirits, whether they are of God. 
Prove all things, ſays another, hold faſt 
that which is good, Theſe, and many 
other declarations of a like nature, are 
utterly irreconcileable with ſuch a faith as 
we are ſpeaking of. As all true religion 
is, and muſt be, a reaſonable ſervice ; ſo 
pure and undefiled Chriſtianity, the more 
it is proved and examined, the better it 
will be eſteemed, and the greater ſatiſ- 
faction it will ſurely give. If any of its 
profeſſors be jealous of having their doc- 
trines examined, and brought to lighr, 
they may have good reaſon perhaps to 
apprehend danger. They may be afraid, 
perhaps, of having their beloved errors 
detected, or their profitable corruptions 
expoſed. Let them therefore be jealous, 
who have cauſe to be ſo. We have no 
grounds for any ſuch fears or apprehen- 
tons, Pure and uncorrupted Chriſtianity 
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dreads no trial that is fair, no examina- 
tion that is honeſt ; but invites men to 
ſearch into it, and even acknowledges 
thoſe to be its beſt votaries, who ſearch 
into it the deepeſt: provided they do it 
ſincerely, and in-a proper-manner. Did 
the Apoſtles apprehend any Hl conſequence 
from the. inquiries and examinations of 
the Bereans; or did they diſcountenance 
them in any degree? On the contrary, 
we find thoſe men are highly commended 
for ſuch a rational proceeding, and their 
name tranſmitted to poſterity with honour 
and applauſe. We may juſtly, therefore, 
look upon them as a proper pattern for 
our imitation, both in reſpe& of their 
impartiality and their integrity, Our re- 
ligion we profeſs only to derive from 
reaſon and Scripture ; and thither we re- 
fer men for the diſcovery of its truth and 
excellence ; not doubting but it will ever 
be found ſtrictly conformable to both. It 
is a diſgrace to Chriſtianity not to ſuffer 
it to be examined; and it is a double diſ- 
grace to it to ſhut up the Scriptures by 
which it is to be examined. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that men 
may make an ill uſe of the holy Scriptures, 
and even aureſt them to their own Aeftruc- 
tion. But does it follow, that the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians ought to be deprived 
of them upon that account? What good 
thing is there in the world which may not 
be abuſed and %erverted ? All.the-bleſſ- 
ings of life, nay, our very ſenſes and 
underſtandings, might be forfeited by this 
rule; foraſmuch as all theſe are ſome- + 
times abuſed and miſemployed. It is in- 
deed remarkable, that the ſame authority 
which forbids men the free uſe of the 
Scriptures, condemns alſo the free uſe of 
their underſtandings; and even requires 
them to diſbelieve their ſenſes. And 
what wonder if they, who take away the 
light of revelation, do likewiſe endeavour 
to extinguiſh the light of nature ? 

But to return: Since it is acknowledg- 
ed, that we may make an ill uſe of the 
Scriptures, it certainly concerns us, in a 
very particular manner, to beware of ſo 
doing. A great part of them is ſo plain, 
as to be intelligible to the moſt ordinary 
capacities. Other parts are leſs plain, 
and ſome even difficult and abſtruſe to 
every reader. And though we ought 
not to be debarred the Qudy even of theſe, 
yet if we have not that capacity, and thoſe 
acquired talents, which are requiſite for 
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the unfolding of them, it is neither rea- 
ſonable nor ſafe to pretend to it. Though 
it be every Chriſtian's undoubted privi- 
lege to judge for himſelf, yet certainly 
that privilege is abuſed, when men take 
upon them to judge in ſuch caſes as are 


quite out of their reach. It can never 


he required of any man, that he ſhould 
underſtand thoſe parts of Scripture, of 
thee meaning of which he finds himſelf ut- 


terly .unqualifed to form any judgment. 


Ia theſe caſes he ought to ſuſpend, and 
determine nothing ; as being the wiſeſt 
and ſecureſt courſe he can take. In like 
manner, thoſe who are better qualified to 
judge, make an ill uſe of Scripture, when 
they apply themſclves to the interpreta- 
tion of it with prejudice and prepoſſeſ- 
fon ; when, inſtead of inquiring ſincere- 
ly for the true ſenſe of it, they endeavour 
to bend and accommodate 1t to their own 
preconceived opinions: ſuch a proceed- 
ing being utterly inconſiſtent with that 
love of truth, and that deference for in- 
ſpiration, which are indiſpenſably requir- 
ed of all Chriſtians. Laſtly, we muſt 
carefully avoid the ſpirit of cavilling and 
contention ; not ſeeking for occaſions of 
wrangling and unneceſſary diſputations ; 
but ſoberly and impartially ſearching for 
the truth, and acquieſcing in it when 
found. In ſhort, we muſt ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures with no other aim, no other view, 
but that of inſtruction; *:nploring at the 
ſame time the aſſiſtance of that Spirit, 
by which they were inſpired. 'Thus they 
will be read not only with ſafety, but 
great benefit; and, by the ble ſſing of God, 
and our.own honeſt endeavours, make us 
avi/e unto ſalvation. : 
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The natural Advantages of a virtuous 
| * Courſe of Life. 


PSALM xix. part of the 11th verſe. 
And in keeping of them there is great reward. | 


| Pa, rewards annexed to the keeping of 

God's commandments, are 27s was na · 
tural or ſupernatural. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf at preſent to the former; and en- 
deavour to point out thoſe comforts and 
enjoyments, whigh, according to the 
eſtabliſhed courſe of things, virtue does 
commonly afford men in this life. | 
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Sect. VI. 
To bound and direct our ſight in ſo 
wide a ſubject, let it be obſerved, tha t 
the goods of life, being all relative either 
to our ſouls or bodies, muſt be entirely 
comprehended in the enjoyments of ſenſe, 
and the ſatisfactions of the mind: in re- 
ference, to which I ſhall briefly examine 
the tendencies and operations of virtue 
and religion, The foundation of the 
former claſs is health, which very much 
affects alſo the latter. We know but too 
well that, when out of health, we can 
neither rightly enjoy ourſelves, nor any 
thing about us. In ſickneſs we languiſh, 
and in pain we lament; while our ſenſes 
are blunted, and our faculties diſabled, 
The objects without us court us in vain ; 
and to thoſe within, we are not in a con- 
dition to attend. But this is a point fo 
plain, that 1t neither needs proof nor en- 
largement. Since therefore health is 
thus eſſential, whatever tends to its ſup- 
port and ſecurity, muſt undoubtedly be 
ſo far valuable. And is not this moſt 
evidently the caſe of a virtuous courſe of 
life? Does any man want to be informed, 
that temperance, ſobriety, and modera- 
tion, directly tend to the preſervation of 
life and health? And is it not moſt no- 
torious, that intemperence and exceſs 
are continually kindling diſtempers, and 
undermining men's conſtitutions ? Con- 
tracting their ſpan, ſhort as it is, and 
cutting off many years from the thread 
of life ; by indulging the cravings of ap- 
petite, and living upon-the ſtretch, men 
not only ſhorten, but embnter their days; 
00g themſelves to many troubleſome 
diſorders, and tormenting ſenſations, 
Whereas temperance and regularity are 
not only inoffenſive in this reſpect, but 
greatly beneficial; not only protecting 
men's conſtitutions, and guarding the 
ſprings of life, bat promoting the freedom 
and purity of their ſpirits, and thereby 
enabling them to a& with more alacrity 


and vigour. 


On this foundation then let us proceed, 
and inquire, whether even men's ſenſitive 


enjoyments be not really promoted by 2 


virtnous courſe of life. Such a tendency 


as this may perhaps be thought by ſome 


a diſparagement to virtue. But if any 
are ſo delicate as to object this, they 
ought to conſider, that whenever virtue 
improves the pleaſures of ſenſe, it refines 
and purifies them at the ſame time, by 
reducing them to the order of nature and 

reaſon. 
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reaſon. 1t is not the uſe, but the abuſe, - 


of ſenſible goods, that makes them diſ- 
honourable. In themſelves they cannot 
be reputed baſe and contemptible, with- 
out a reflection on the original Author. 
But the ſenſual man, whoſe opinion runs 
into another extreme, wants to be con- 
vinced, that virtue really has ſuch an ef- 
feat. Pleaſure is the very motive which 
engages and fixes him in his vicious 
courſes ; and he doubts not but he enjoys 
2 greater ſhare of this, whatever other 
advantages he may forego for the ſake 
of it. Bur there is good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that even in this point he is greatly 
deceived ; and that if his, and the vir- 
tuous man's, pleaſures were fairly com- 
pared arid computed, the balance would 
turn very much againſt him. One ground 
of this ſuppoſition is deducible from the 
foregoing obſervation : I mean, the dif- 
ference in point of health, and length of 
days. For in proportion as the volup- 
tuary's life is ſhortened, or made un- 
healthy, his pleaſure muſt needs be di- 
miniſhed ; the ſum of his enjoyments 
being both ways leſſened ; by the one in 
quantity, and by the other in quality. 
But further : Licentious courſes not only 
ſhorten men's lives, and cauſe frequent 
interruptions of pain and ſickneſs; but, 
in ſome meaſure, diſqualify them for thoſe 
very enjoyments which they ſo eagerly 
purſue. All unnatural ' exceſſes, all in- 
ordinate gratifications, damp men's fa- 
culties, dull their ſenſes, and deaden 
their enjoyments : and, in proportion to 
the degree of their indulgence, their re- 
hh always decreaſes, What is luxury, 
but an unnatural art of ſtupifying men's 
taſte, and ſpoiling their appetites ? It may 
multiply and mix objects without meaſure, 
and without end ; but, after all, nature 
will neither be mocked, nor managed, by 
the capricious rules of fancy and faſhion : 
and whoever attempt it, muſt loſe one 
way more than they can poſſibly gain 
another. Let men tamper with their in- 
clinations, and whet their appetites in 
the moſt exorbitant manner; the conſe- 
quence will be, inſtead of continued 
pleaſure, frequent diſguſt ;. inſtead of ſa- 
tisfaction, a ſurfeit. Whereas the plain 
man, who lives according to nature, both 
in the choice and the meaſure of his gra- 
tifications, has all the beneſit that nature 
deſigned him. Hence it is, that his ſenſa- 
tions are pure and genuine, and his plea- 


ſures quick and lively. He neither wants 


nor covets the helps of art, and the ſti- 


mulations of luxury. In ſhort, by im- 
moderate indulgence, the appetite ſickens, 


and grows ſqueamiſn; catching at every 
thing, and reliſhing nothing: but tem- 
perance and moderation preſerve its na- 


tural edge, and thereby heighten every 


enjoyment. Again: Where is the pleaſure 


of deluging a man's conftitution, and 
drowning his ſenſes, in a flood of intem 
perance; thereby converting into an op- 
preſſive load, what nature meant for re- 


lief and refreſhment ? Can that be called 


a pleaſure, which does violence to a man's 
whole frame ; which deprives him of the 
ule of his reaſon and himſelf, and renders 


him ſo jufly obnoxious to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of all about him? This the tem- 
perate man ſees, and pities; and is the 
more confirmed in his abhorrence of ſa 


unmanly a practice. He pretends not to 
be deaf to the calls of nature, and the 


juſt demands of a regular appetite ; but 


makes a wide difference between quench- 
ing his thirſt, and kindling a flame; be- 
tween recruiting his ſpirits, and run- 


ning riot. And he has not only reaſon. 
and nature on his fide, bur even pleaſure. - 
Not that ſpurious pleaſure which reſults 


from forced appetites, and artificial crav- 
ings; but ſuch as always flows from a na- 
tural defire duly gratified. It may be look- 
ed upon as a certain truth, that, by plung- 
ing men into great exceſſes, and groſs diſ- 
orders, vice always hinders more enjoy- 
ment than it procures. And what it does 
procure is ſo clogged and encumbered, 
that the pleaſure is ſeldom ſufficient to 
balance the trouble. Whereas innocent 
gratifications are clear, and eaſy, and free 
from draw-backs : obtained without 
trouble, enjoyed without perplexity, and 
reflected on without remorſe, How 
wretched a ſcheme then does the libertine 
follow l who ſacrifices the preſent peace 
and comfort of his mind, and all his 


hopes, pretenſions, and proſpects here- 


after, to that bewitching idol, ſenſuality; 
and yet is ſo ſar from adding to his ſhare 


of pleaſure, and improving it to the ut- 


moſt, that he very much leſſens, and of- 
ten deſtroys it: thereby purchaſing, at 
the higheſt price in the world, mere loſs 
and diſadvantage. So deceitful is fin, 
and ſo deluded is the ſinner! On the 
other hand, though virtue and religion 


do, in ſome inſtances, abridge the plea- 
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ſures of ſenſe; yet they encreaſe them in 
the main, and improve them upon the 
whole; making men ample amends for 
all the rules and reſtraints which they 
bring upon them. Even ſelf-denial, on 
certain occaſions, at the ſame time that 
it anſwers nobler purpoſes, promotes this 
very end, and produces ſuperior gratifi- 
cation. 

- But-it may further be inquired, whe- 
ther virtue or vice be more eftettual in 
procuring the means of obtaining ſuch 
enjoyments ? or, in other words, whe- 
ther is more conducive to the improve- 
ment of men's condition and circum- 
ſtances, and the advancement of their 
fortunes? a point commonly appre- 
hended of the utmoſt conſequence. In re- 
lation hereto it may be objected to the 
cauſe of virtue, tha. it condemns fraud 
and falſehood, as well as violence and 
rapine ; utterly diſcouraging all ſiniſter 
meaſures, and indirect arts of gain. Now 
this charge is admitted, and this further 
conceſſion made, that many fortunes have 

been improved, and many eſtates raiſed, 
by theſe means: yet, it is to be hoped, 
without any diſparagement or diſadvan- 
tage to the cauſe of virtue. Proſperity 
and ſucceſs in this world may be conſi- 
dered as the natural reward of induſtry, 
merely as ſach, and on its own account. 

But the queſtion is, whether honeſt in- 
duſtry will not ordinarily go further, and 
ſucceed better, than diſhoneſt? As to 
which, whatever convenience, or advan- 
tage, men may find, or think they find, 
in fraud, craft, and circumvention ; yet 
how light muſt it weigh _= honeſt 
meaſures, and upright dealings? One 
of the main hinges on which human 
proſperity turns, and ever will turn, is 
a fair reputation, and a clear character; 
in poſſeflion of which, the fraudulent and 
unjuſt man ſeldom long continues. And 
when he is once found out, and his 
character blaſted, he muſt be fortunate 
indeed, if he do not find himſelf at a 
ſtand ; or if he be able to ſurmount ſo 
great an obſtacle to ſucceſs. Whereas 
the upright man, if we ſuppoſe him to 
have the ſame abilities and opportuni- 
ties, finds his way ſmooth and open, and 
walketh in it ſurely and ſucceſsfully. His 
integrity ſupports him, and his clear re- 
putation carries him through. Every 
man likes and wiſhes to deal with him; 
becauſe they can do it without diſtruſt, 
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without jealouſy, without ſuſpicion, 
Surely then it may be affirmed, that 
virtuous courſes, and dire& dealings, 
have a better effect, and contribute more 
to make men thrive in the world, than 
all the crooked arts of guile and falſe- 
hood. But, ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, 
there 1s one ſort of ſucceſs peculiar to 
virtue, which it never fails to procure, 
and that is contentment. For content- 
ment, with a mere competency, is real 
proſperity. Men are very apt to ima- 
gine, that the good things of. this world 
are moſt — divided ; and indeed, 
in ſome ſenſe, ſo they are, and ought 
to be ; but we forget how far this differ. 
ence 1s balanced by the equality of our 
n#ture. If life entirely conſiſted in the 
abundance of poſſeſſion, and men's enjoy- 
ments were proportionable to their for- 
tunes; then, it muſt be owned, the diſpari- 
ties of this life would be very great. But 
this is far from being the caſe. For, not 
to inſiſt here on the independent goods of 
the mind, almoſt equally in every one's 
e. even the gratifications of the 
ody are not to be had in any ſuch pro- 
portion. For however men's fortunes 
may differ, their ſenſitive powers are 
nearly equal; and beyond theſe there is 
no enjoyment. For nature will not be 
driven out of her courſe without incon- 
venience and damage. As her demands 
are moderate, ſo her capacities are ſtint- 
ed. And whoever puts them to the 
ſtretch in any conſiderable degree, in- 
ſtead of gaining by it, is ſure to ſuffer. 
Whatever affluence, therefore, men may 
po they can only enjoy within thoſe 
ounds which nature has preſcribed. 
From whence it follows, that there is no 
ſuch mighty difference between ſufficien- 
cy and ſuperfluity as is generally imagin- 
ed. I may add, that the former, with 
moderate deſires, and a contented mind, 
is greatly preferable to the latter without 
em. 

Having briefly conſidered the external 
advantages of virtue and religion, I pro- 
ceed to conſider the internal, which relate 
ſolely to the mind. And here it is, in a 
more eſpecial manner, that virtue reigns 
and triumphs. Though it tends, as we 
have ſeen, to procure men ſenſitive 
goods, yet it lays but ſmall ſtreſs on them. 
So far from it, that it rather aims to 
wean us from them, and turn our thoughts 
and affeQions, as much as may be, a 
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the. enjoyments of the mind. And how- 
ever vice may be thought to rival it in 
the former reſpect; yet, as to the latter, 
it has no power, no pretenſions at all. 
Its province is ſenſation, and that of the 
worſt and meaneſt ſort; but as to reflec- 
tion, it is ſo far from improving or re- 
commending it, that it cannot endure 
it. On the contrary, religion not only 
requires it in the ſtricteſt manner, but 
preſents the mind with a great variety of 
the nobleſt objects, and worthy, above 
all others, of its contemplation and 
ſtudy. If we have any inclination to 
think, what more inviting than the per- 
fections and operations of the great Crea- 
tor! the multiplicity and majeſty of his 
works! the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence, and the wonders of his grace! 
What a ſubje& for our meditation, the 
eternal ſyſtem of his moral law! which 
threw the royal Plalmiſt into ſuch pious 
raptures, and produced ſuch ſublime 
ſtrains of admiration and devotion, 
thankſgiving and praiſe ! Or, if we ex- 
tend our thoughts to futurity, and lift 
them up to that heavenly ſtate, where 
religion is to glorify and crown her vo- 
taries, what a proſpect! what a ſcene ! 
could we but look behind the veil, and 
turn faith into viſion. Joys and glories 
unſpeakable, inconceiveable ! never in- 
terrupted, never fading; but growing 
and improving through the bound- 
leſs ages of eternity ! Such ideas, ſuch 
objects, religion ſpreads before us, and 
offers to our contemplation. Objects, 
the leaſt glimpſe of which does honour to 
the mind of man, and might ſeem to af- 
ford it a peculiar ſatis faction. 

Let it ſuffice to have barely hinted at 
the ſpeculative part of religion, that we 
may ſooner turn our thoughts to the 
2 And here it may deſerve to 

conſidered, whether the diſcharge of 
our duty, the * of God's command- 
ments, be not, in ſome meaſure, rewarded 
here, though chiefly and more abundant- 
ly hereafter. On the government of 
ourſelves, and a regular conduct of 
our own minds, the enjoyment of life 
very much depends. Hereby we main- 
tain our tranquillity and our liberty, with- 
out which the beſt of this world's goods 
are of ſmall value. Fierce appetites, and 
tumultuous paſſions, break the peace of 
the mind every moment, and throw all 


its powers into diſorder and confuſion. 
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They urge 'their demands in a high 
ſtrain, and every thing is carried on with 
inſolence and clamour.. By extravagant 
terms and conceſſions perhaps a truce 
may be gained ; bat it ſeldom proves of 
any continuance and almoſt any thing 
ſerves to revive theſe inteſtine commo- 
tions. We are aſſured there is no peace to 
the wicked; and, by conſequence, no 
true pleaſure : but, ſuppoſing them in 

ſſeſſion of both, how precarious would 
it be? The leaſt guſt of paſſion, or gale 
of humour, would ſweep them away in 
an inſtant. There can 4 no ſteadineſs, 
no ſtability, in a vicious diſſolute mind; 
which, like a ſhip without rudder, and 
without anchor, is continually toſſed, and 
driven about; floating at the mercy of 
every wave that ſwells, and every wind 
that blows. On the other hand, virtue 
produces a calm, ſerene, and compoſed 
ſtate ; unſhaken by turbulent appetites 


and inordinate affections. This tranquil 


lity of mind is the natural effect of due 
government and diſcipline ; which is ever 
the caſe where reaſon ſits at the helm, 
exerting its authority, and keeping 
the animal powers in juſt ſubjection. 
Hence ariſes likewiſe the ſecure poſſeſ- 
ſion of our moral liberty, and that in- 
dependence of mind, which 1s ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to a happy ſtate. Un- 
diſciplined paſſions, and irregular defires, 
are inſupportable maſters; and no bond- 


age is equal to that of ſubmitting to their 


rule and government. They engage a 
man in the baſeſt and moſt ſervile em- 
ployments, expoſe him to continual diſ- 
appointments, and involve him in end- 
leſs vexations. So capricious they are, 
as never to be ſatisfied ; and fo obſtinate, 
as to defy all counſel. Hence reaſon is 
pronounced uſeleſs, and wiſdom imper- 
tinent : and the reſult 1s, that the un- 
happy man is led aſtray, and dragged 
backward and forward, till he find him- 
ſelf utterly bewildered in the mazes of 
ſin and folly. On the contrary, a virtu- 
ous mind is the feat of order, and the 
habitation of liberty. There reaſon and 
religion preſide and govern, and the in- 
ferior principles are tame and tractable; 
neither making oppoſition, nor foment- 
ing diſcord. Hence every thing moves 


with eaſe, and the dictates of the under- 


ſtanding are regularly executed. And 
herein conſiſts the true freedom of the 
mind, which is the foundation of all enjoy- 

Gg3 ment. 
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ful in the remembrance. 
joyment not only worthy of men, and of 
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ment. Muſt it not then be a great re- 


commendation of virtue, that it ftrikes 


of men's fetters, and delivers them from 


ſo cruel and ſhameful a ſervitude ? That 
it brings them out of ſuch perplexity and 
— A. and reduces their minds to a 
ſtate of order, harmony, and concord? 


Had they not infinitely better be ruled 
by reaſon and conſcience, than by mad. 
luſts and brutal appetites ? To be guided 


by religion is to be governed by Him, 
whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom; whoſe 


laws are nothing more than gracious and 
wiſe rules for perfecting our natures, 


and procuring our true happineſs. What 
therefore more fuitable, or more defira- 


ble, than to conform ourſelves cheerfully 


to his will and walk in the way of his 
commandments ? 

Again : Another main branch of our 
duty, is benevolence and charity towards 


all mankind. And it is needful to ſhew, 


that this yields more pleaſure, more com- 
fort and complacency, than a contrary 
diſpofition? Is any thing to be ſaid, or 
imagined, in behalf of envy, hatred, 
malice, revenge, the very bitterneſs 
of life, and the bane of all enjoyment ? 


Even an indifference, a mere want of 


concern, for the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, muſt be an unnatural, inſipid, 


joyleſs ſtate of mind; as being indeed 
.repugnant to the frame and firſt princi- 


= of human nature. But univerſal 
enevolence is a conſtant ſource of pure 


fatisfation, and fincere delight; moſt 


pleaſing in the exerciſe, and no leſs grate- 
This is an en- 


angels, but of God himſelf; who is 
therefore infinitely bleſſed, becauſe in- 
finitely good. By opening our hearts to 
the whole creation, we effectually con- 
ſuit our own bliſs; a bliſs commencing 
that moment, and enduring for ever. 
Hereby we ſecure an intereſt in every 


good that befalls, and the public proſpe- 


rity is ours. By rejoicing at the happi- 
neſs of others, we are ſure t6 partake 
with them; and the more we ſympa- 


.thize, the larger is our ſhare. To be 
convinced that this good is not imagina- 
ry, but real, we need only reflect on 


domeſtic benevolence, which nature has 


inſeparably united to ſelf-love. It is eaſy. 


to conceive, that virtuous affection, when 
daly improved, will operate in the ſame 


way towards the public, that natural af- 
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fection does towards a man's own houſe. 
hold: however they may, at preſent, 
differ in degree, though that is not 
always the caſe, yet the former is as real 
as the latter, and the ſatis faction reſult- 
ing from it proportionable. In ſhort, 
benevolence and public ſpirit are never 
barren, never fruitleſs, in reſpect of the 
owner; but always productive of the 
pureſt pleaſure, and the nobleſt enjoy- 
ment. 
But further : The chief branch of our 
duty remains to be conſidered, and the 
yur pleaſure and conſolation arifing 
rom it : I mean, an habitual reverence 
and gratitude towards God; an object 
ſo tranſcendent, as never to be thought 
of, in a proper manner, without pious 
admiration, and devout aſtoniſhment, 
To admire and adore a Being of infinite 
perfection, is an employment ſo natural 
and reaſonable, and ſo conducive to 
the honour and improvement of human 
nature, that it cannot fail of yieldin 


- peculiar ſatis faction to all well-diſpoſed 


minds. Eſpecially when He is conſider- 
ed, not only as the poſſeſſor of all per- 
fection, but as the author and preſcrver 
of our beings; as the diſpenſer of all 
bleſſings, and the giver of all good. 
From Him we derive, and to Him we 
are indebted for all our powers ; all our 
enjoyments, and all our hopes : favours 
and mercies above eſtimation, and be- 
_ the power of numbers ! If then it 

e, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, a joyful 
and pleaſant thing to be * how 
much more to ſuch a Benefactor! How 
inſenſible, how obdurate, muſt the heart 
of man be, if ſo great goodneſs will not 
warm it, nor ſo many benefits pierce it:? 
But this is a ſubject too copious for the 
concluſion of a diſcourſe. I ſhall there- 
fore only add at preſent, that if our love 
and gratitude towards God bore any pro- 
portion ta our obligationsz virtue and 
piety would need no praiſe, religion no 
advocate. + 

Would the time have permitted, [ 
ſhould alſo have obſerved, what valuable 
fruits immediately ſpring up from the 
2 of virtue; as the pleaſing appro- 

ation of a man's own mind, and the 
comfortable gratulations of his conſcience; 
on having anſwered, in a good mea- 
ſure, the end of his creation, maintained 


the dignity of his nature, and reverenced 


the image of God imprinted on his ſoul: 
1 ſhould 
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I ſhould have conſidered him as poſſeſſed 
of the eſteem of all wiſe and good men, 
and doubly entitled to the good offices of 
all: and what is the perſection of all 
honour, and the crown of true glory, as 
enjoying the approbation, eſteem, and 
favour of God himſelf; who is our 
ſupreme unerring judge, immutably de- 
termined by right and truth. And 
hence it is, that we derive that principal 
comfort of life, which lies at the root of 
all our enjoyments; viz. a lively hope, 
a firm expectation of that future good, 
that mighty reward, which neither God's 
perfections, nor his promiſes, will ſuffer 
us to doubt. This 1s the great reſt and 
ſupport, the conſolation and triumph, of 
all virtuous minds; which ſoftens every 
pain, and ſweetens every pleaſure, If 
religion dropped men in the grave, 
and made no proviſion beyond it ; though 
it would ſtill be much preferable to vice 
and irreligion, yet it would be infinitely 
leſs valuable than it is. Sin and guilt 
may make men afraid of another life ; 
but, excepting this caſe, who could bear 
the thoughts of loſing his being, and 
pry for ever! Short is our ſpan 

ere upon earth; and if it was our all, 
we could have no great reaſon to boaſt, 
But fince we are aſſured of another ſtate ; 
and chat other ſtate not only full of bliſs 
and glory, but of endleſs duration; what 
can be left us to wiſh, beſides a ſecure 
title? And how can we fail of a title, if 
we obey God, and keep his command- 
ments. This is the indiſpenſable condi- 
tion of obtaiaing that great reward. In 
the mean time, the ka Ko advantages of 
virtue are, we ſee, by no means contemp- 
tible. It is ſurely no ſmall matter, that 
it is attended with ſuch real comfort and 
ſatisfaction; that it prevents ſo much 
evil, and procures ſo much good: in a 
word, that zts ways are ways of pleaſant- 
veſs, and all its paths are peace. 


SERMON VIII. 


Of Diligence in our temporal Con- 


cerns. 


Romans, xii. former part of 11th verſe. 
Not ſlothful in buſineſs. 


EV RY man has two general concerns 
" upon his hands of great weight and 
moment, anſwerable to the two inds of 


f. 
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exiſtence through which he is to paſs: 
namely, the preſent life, and that which 
is to come: for both which it is incum- 
bent on him to make ſuitable provifion. 
The one 1s indeed of much greater im- 
portance than the other, and therefore 
merits a proportionable ſhare of his en- 
deavours. 'The affair of the next life, or 
the buſineſs of eternity, is of infinite 
conſequence, and requires our utmoſt di- 
ligence and care. Nevertheleſs, the con- 
cerns of this world are by no means to be 
negleted. A due attendance upon theſe 
is not inconſiſtent with the proſecution of 
the other; but, on the contrary, tends to 
further and promote it. Worldly in- 
duſtry, under proper reſtraints and regu- 
lations, is a great friend to religion and 
virtue; as I ſhall have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve more at large in the progreſs of 
this diſcourſe. For which reaſon it can- 
not be a ſubject unworthy of our conſi- 
deration. And indeed the caution in my 
text relates wholly to it. The meaning 
of which 1s, that men muſt, by no means, 
yore themſelves up to idleneſs or floth 

ut muſt diligently purſue their reſpeQive 
vocations, and be induſtrious in that 
ſtate of life to which it has pleaſed God 
to call them. 

I ſhall not offer, upon this ſubject, to 
mark out the bounds antl limits of. in- 
duſtry, or to ſhew preciſely to what mea- 
ſure and degree men are to be diligent 
in their ſeveral ways of life. That is 
not perhaps poſſible to be done, con- 
ſidering men's different circumſtances 
and conditions, which require different 
degrees of induſtry and labour. Some 
are obliged to take more pains, and to 
be more laborious, than others; whoſe 
condition of life exempts them from ſo 
great a degree of toil, by making it 
neither neceſſary nor expedient. * 
ever, idleneſs is the privilege of none: 
it is criminal in all, and prejudicial to 
all, in many reſpects. But of this more 
hereafter. In the mean time, it muſt be 
obſerved, that worldly induſtry is capa- 
ble of being carried to exceſs, not only 
as it may become detrimental to health, 


which is comparatively but a ſmall con- 


ſideration ; but as it may entrench upon 
the concerns of the other life ; which 
being, as I took notice before, of far the 
proves moment, muſt in no wiſe be 

roken in upon by any concerns beloag- 
ing to this. 


684 Thus 
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Thus then our application to wry 
buſineſs muſt be limited and confined. 
We muſt make our ſpiritual calling and 
election ſure, whatever become of our 
temporal callings. But to ſhew more 
particularly how far men ought to be 
diligent and induftrious in their reſpective 
employments, is neither poſſible nor 
needful. Every one may know how to 
apply the general precept to his own 
caſe and circumſtances. If a man 1s but 
convinced, that he ought to be induſtri- 
ous, and is thereupon reſolved ſo to be, 
he will diſcover readily enough how to 
proportion his induftry to his condition 
and ſtate of life. 1 ſhall content myſelf 
therefore with endeavouring to perſuade 
men to comply in general with the cau- 
tion in my text, by ſhewing the neceſſity 
of induſtry, and the ſeveral advantages 
which belong to it. 

In order to which it muſt be conſider- 
ed, that the world cannot ſubſiſt without 
labour and pains. Some indeed may be 
excuſed, and ever will be exempted, from 
the drudging part of buſineſs ; but {till 
even theſe cannot be wholly idle and un- 
employed, without damage to the public, 
as well as diſadvantage to themſelves, 
However, the generality of mankind 
muſt labour. The neceſſities of life re- 
quire a great deal of pains, and the com- 
forts and conveniencies of it require much 
more. God could indeed, if he had fo 
pleaſed, have maintained the world with - 
out men's labour: He could have made 
ſach proviſion for them, as would have 
ſupplied all their wants, and furniſhed all 


their occaſions, without any contribution 


of their endeavours. The earth might 
have been made to have yielded its en- 
creaſe of its own accord, and have pour- 
ed out its fruits without any human care 


or cultivation. Every climate might 


have abounded with whatever could be 
deſired for uſe or ornament, without any 
dependence on others. In a word, 
nature might have been made ſo rich and 
fruitful in every reſpeQ, as to have ren- 
dered art uſeleſs, and labour ſuperfluous. 
But Providence was pleaſed to order 
matters otherwiſe ; and we may be ſure 
upon very weighty and important ac- 
counts. Confidering the corruptions of 
human nature, ſuch a ſtate of eaſe and of 
freedom from employment might have 
been fatal, Had man indeed continued 


Innocent and pure as he was created, 


/ 
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there would not have been that neceſſity 
for labour which there 1s at preſent. Ac- 
cordingly our firſt parents were exempt- 
ed before the fall, While they remained 
in paradiſe, they were provided with 
every thing purely by the bounty of 
nature. The willingifearth produced, 
without care or culture, whatever could 
adminiſter to uſe or delight. But this 
privilege they loſt, when they loſt their 
innocence, and, by incurring guilt, they 
ſubjected themſelves to labour. It was 
part of Adam's curſe, that he ſhould cat 
bread in the feat of his face which 
obligation devolved in courſe upon his 
guilty poſterity. It appears indeed from 
hence, that human labour has but an ig- 
noble original. But then, this makes 
nothing for the credit of idleneſs. For 
had man continued innocent, though he 
would not have been condemned to labour, 
yet he would have been far from living in 
ſloth. His active nature would not have 
ſuffered him to have been unemployed, 
nor would employment have been want- 
ing. But then it would have been of a 
finer and nobler kind, than that which a 
great part of men's endeavours are taken 
up with at preſent. The works of the 
creation, and the unſearchable nature and 
perfection of the Creator, would, have 
found abundant exerciſe for the fachlties 
of his mind: and there would then 
have been both more leiſure, and more 
inclination, as well as greater capacity, 
for ſo ſublime an employment. So that 
the puniſhment of the above-mentioned 
curſe confiſted in the exchange of buſi- 
neſs, as it may be called; the exerciſe 
of the mind, for the labour of the body. 
Not that the former has wholly ceaſed, 
but that it is very much encroached upon 
by the latter. And, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, it js very neceſ- 
fary that it ſhould be fo, both in a natu- 
ral and a moral reſpet. Labour is, we 
ſee, neceſſary in a natural ſenſe ; be- 
cauſe, fince man's expulfion out of 
paradiſe, nature calls for his endea- 
vours, and will not furniſh him upon 
any other terms with ſuch of her bleſſ- 
ings as he moſt ſtands in need of. And, 
in a moral reſpect, labour is, in a great 
meaſure, neceſſary to keep him out 
of worſe employment. In his preſent 
corrupt ſtate, had he not worldly buſineſs 
to engage a good part of his thoughts, 
he would be very apt to let them run out 

A 
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indifferent. But this point will be more 
fully conſidered under the next head, 
wherein I propoted to ſhew the advan- 
tages of induſtry, and the danger and 
diſadvantage of being lfu in buſmeſs, 
as it is worded in my text. | 

I ſhall begin with thoſe temporal ad- 
vantages which flow from induſtry, and 
then proceed to ſhew the good influence 
which it has upon our ſpiritual intereſt. 
To juſtify my inſiſting on the former of 
theſe, I defire it may be confidered, that 
in holy writ we meet with frequent re- 
commendations of induſtry drawn from 
this very topic; particularly by the 
wiſe man, who dwells much upon it. 
We may take notice then in the firſt 
place how much the, public is indebted 
to induſtry and diligence. To this are 
owing the birth and improvement of arts 
and ſciences, which contribute fo much 
both to the uſe and embelliſhment of life, 
and ſerve to lift men up ſo much above 
inferior ranks of creatures. Accordingly, 
thoſe nations which have made but little 
progrom therein, are found to be bar- 

arous and uncivilized ; the countries 
wild and deſolate, and the men ſavages. 
Great and numberleſs are the advantages 


which men derive frem arts and ſciences, * 


and conſequently from induſtry, by which 
they are both begun and carried on. An 
induſtrious people may not indeed always 
proſper and flouriſh, becauſe they may 
lie under the diſadvantage of an unhappy 
government, or other inconveniencies, 
which may keep them low, and diſap- 
point their diligence. But there cannot 
be a flouriſhing people without induſtry, 
whatever other advantages they may be 
poſſeſſed of. For without this, the bene- 
fits of nature muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſure, loſt, and the bleſſings of Providence 
thrown away. There are flouriſhing na- 
tions in the world, that wholly owe their 
power and proſperity, next to the bleſſ- 
ing of Heaven, to their being remark- 
ably induſtrious, which has raiſed and 
advanced them, in ſpite of many great 
obſtacles and diſcouraging difficulties that 
ſtood in the way. And there are other 
nations, which, notwithſtanding many 
and great natural advantages, have never 
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upon what was unlawful, He has ſuch a 
great averſion to what is good, and ſuch 
a ſtrong propenſity to what is evil, that it 
is neceſſary for him to be frequently 
taken up, and employed, about what is 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves, for want of 
taking the pains neceſſary thereto. Their 
ſloth has kept them down, aud buried 
them in obſcurity: or perhaps they 
have become a prey to other more active 
nations, and been ſpoiled of their riches, 
as well as deprived of their liberty. 
Thoſe natural bleſſings which they let lie 
unimproved, have tempted others to in- 
vade and over-run their country. And 
thus they have fallen a public ſacrifice to 
their own ſloth and inactivity. As liberty 
1s a great promoter and encourager of in- 
duſtry, ſo induſtry is the beſt guard to 
liberty. Strength and power avail no- 
thing, if they be not exerted ; and ex- 
erted they cannot be to advantage, with- 
out pains and induſtry. Thus ſloth na- 
turally tends to ſlavery, as well as po- 
verty. Nor is it any wonder that Pro- 
vidence ſhould frequently ſuffer thoſe 
hands to be tied, which would not work 
when they were at liberty. An induftri- 
ous people have the beſt title to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, whilſt the lazy are left 
deititute, and abandoned to the ill effects 
of their own ſluggiſhneſs. The hand of 
the diligent ſhall bear rule, ſays the wile 
man, but the flethful ſhall be under tribute. 
Having thus briefly touched upon the 
advantages of induſtry with relation to 
the public, I ſhall now conſider the tem- 
poral 3 which accrue from it to 
particular perſons. The tendency which 
it has to raiſe men in the world is ſo clear 
and manifeſt, that it is needleſs to inſiſt 
upon it. Ordinarily ſpeaking, it is the 
only way to wealth, which cannot be 
acquired without it. Men indeed may 
inherit riches, and be wealthy that way 
without pains, But even then without 
induſtry they cannot improve them, nor 
perhaps keep what they have. And, be- 
ſides, idleneſs naturally brings them into 
ſuch courſes as tend to waſte their for- 
tunes, and reduce them to want. And 
as to thoſe who have their fortunes to - 
make, they muſt neceſſarily take pains. 
They may as well pretend to be wiſe 
without inſtruction, as rich Without dili- 
mee If a man's condition be ve 
ow, he muſt labour for a ſubſiſtence : 
and if it be moderate, he muſt be in- 
duſtrious, if he will advance it. This is 
too evident to need a proof. He muſt 
needs become poor that dealeth with a flack 
hand, according to Solomon's obſerva- 
tion, but the hand of the diligent maketh 
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rich. And as men thus get by being 
diligent, ſo they thrive in a double reſpect. 
The ſame royal author tells us, that the 

lance of a diligent man is precious. His 
diligence firſt brings him in gain, and 
then contributes to ſecure it when it is 
got. He whoſe wealth 1s of his own 
acquiring, is likelieſt to underſtand the 
value of? it, He knows how he got it, 
and will therefore know how he ſpends 
it. Thus his ſubſtance will wear well, 
and make a better proof upon this ac- 
count. Beſides, the bleſſing of Heaven 
goes along with his labours, and proſpers 


| his endeavours. What is got by honeſt 
induſtry, has the protection of Provi- 


dence for its ſecurity. And this matter 
has confirmation from the mouth of the 
me author; Wealth gotten by wanity 


Hall be diminiſhed ; but be that gathereth 
Ey labour ſhall encreaſs. Honour likewiſe, 


as well as wealth, muſt be obtained by 
theſe means. Induſtry is the high road 
to preferment, which, ordinarily ſpeak- 


ing, cannot be arrived at any other way. 


Seeft thou, ſays the ſame wiſe prince, 4 
man diligent in his buſineſs, he ſhall fland 
before kings, he ſhall not ſtand before mean 
men. 

As induſtry makes men proſper in the 
world, and advances their conditions, ſo 
perhaps it might not be 1 to add, 
that it contributes to the preſervation of 
health. Human bodies are framed after 
ſuch a manner, as to ſtand in conſtant 
need of exerciſe. And no doubt this 
was contrived ſo by Providence, on pur- 
poſe to keep them in employ ment. We 
may look upon it as a natural check upon 
ſloth, and a kind of ſecurity to the pur- 
ſait of buſineſs, that no motive whatſo- 
ever might be wanting to ſpur man on 
to that labour and induſtry for which he 
was deſigned. There is no doubt but 
buſineſs may be immoderately followed, 
and that a man may be ſometimes too in- 
duſtrious, and thereby prejudice himſelf 
in this reſpet. And ſo may any virtue 
ran into an extreme, and there joſe itſelf. 


This is no diſparagement to induſtry, 


when governed by the rules of diſcretion, 
Moderate labour is nevertheleſs benefi- 
cial, or rather neceſſary. Thoſe who 
are ſkilled in the nature of human bodies 
do aſſign reaſons for it, and ſnew how it 
comes to paſs. It is univerſally con- 
feſſed, that ſloth is an enemy to health, 
and moderate labour or exerciſe very ad- 
vantageous. And this trath is abun- 
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life being moſt frequently to be foun 
among the laborious part of mankind. 
Accordingly it is obſervable, that they 
who decline buſineſs do nevertheleſs fol- 
low it, as it were, under diſguiſe. They 
ſometimes labour, and take as much pains 
in the purſuit of diverſions as others do 
about the moſt weighty employments. 
And was not health ſupported by this 
expedient, every man would be forced 
to. ſubmit to buſineſs, or he muſt cut 
ſhort the thread of his life. In ſhort, 
idleneſs may be looked upon as a dead 
weight upon a man's conſtitution, It 
fills him full of infirmities, and naturally 
tends to ſhorten his days. As if Nature 
had intended, that he who was reſolved to 
do but little good in the world, ſhould not 
ſtay long in it, but ſhould be cut off as 
an unprofitable member, and a nuiſance 
to ſociety. From what has been ſaid it 
appears, that we may properly enough 
lay of induſtry, what the wiſe man ſays 
of wiſdom, length of days is in her right band; 
and in her left hand, riches and honour. 
We may conſider in the next place, 
the pleaſure and ſatisfaRtion which re- 
dound from the purſuit of any honeſt 
employment. As to which it muſt be 
granted, that men's inclinations do not 
always lead them to buſineſs ; but then 
it is becauſe they are depraved. A 
wicked man thinks virtue unpleaſant : fo 
likewiſe a vitiated palate can reliſh no- 
thing that is wholeſome. In like man- 
ner, where idleneſs has got poſſeſſion, bu- 
ſineſs becomes a grievance. But flill in 
itſelf it is valuable in this reſpect. Cuſ- 
tom indeed bears a great ſway in this, as 
1a all other caſes. "Thoſe who have in- 
ured themſelves to buſineſs and employ- 
ment, do very often like it ſo well, that 
they know not how to live without it. 
It muſt undoubtedly therefore be plea- 
ſant to them. Perhaps it is gain which 
greatly contributes to make it ſo. Let 
what will make it ſo, if the motive be 
honeſt, no objeQion can be drawn from 
thence, Lawful gain may. certainly be 
lawfully followed. But doubtleſs a man 
muy take a pleaſure in being induſtrious, 
and minding his buſineſs, upon further 
views than barely the love of gain. His 
very employment may be pleaſing and 
delightful to him, taken abſtractedly 
from other conſiderations. However, he 
may find great fatisfaQion in induſtry, as 
it is a part of his duty, as it is Wann 
an 
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ceptable in the ſight of God, as it 


and ac 
enables him to do good in his generation, 
and more particularly to provide for his 
own houſehold, which whoſoever neglects, 
is, as the Apoſtle declares, worſe *o an 
inſidel. Not to mention his having an eye 
upon thoſe ſpiritual advantages, which 
I have not yet conſidered. So that a man 
may take pleaſure in buſineſs, both upon 
its own account, and for the ſake of thoſe 
many advantages which attend it. If it 
be ſaid, that hard labour is troubleſome 
and painful, yet nevertheleſs cuſtom will, 
in a great meaſure, render it otherwiſe. 
However, there are two things to be 
duly conſidered ; the one is, that hard 
labour, whatever it be in itſelf, is much 
pleaſanter than conſtant idleneſs. Doing 
nothing is certainly the hardeſt labour 
that man can undergo. It is the moſt 
reſtleſs and uneaſy ſtate imaginable. And 
ſo it may well be, becauſe it 1s repugnant 
to the nature of man's mind, the very 
eſſence of which is action. When a man 
has no employment for his thoughts, they 
are apt to work inwards, and prey upon 
themſelves. A flothful man's time is a 
greater burthen to him, than a laborious 
man's work. The latter knows how to 
diſpatch the one ; but the former knows 
not how to get rid of the other. It ſtill 
hangs upon his hands, and perpetually 
troubles and torments him. As reſt * 
refreſhment to a laborious man; io an 


idle man can find no eaſe till he takes up 


ſome buſineſs or employment. Which 
brings me 'to the other thing to be con- 
ſidered ; namely, That as hard labour 1s 
better than idleneſs, ſo it mightily re- 
commends reſt to a man, and gives him 
a true reliſh of it. The ſlothful man is 
glutted and ſurfeited with his eaſe; but 
that leiſure, which the induſtrious man 
finds in his intermiſſions from butineſs, is 
truly delightful to him. Labour indeed 
and reſt do mutually recommend each 
other; not only for the pleaſure of va- 
riety, but as the ſucceſſion is agreeable 
to nature, When a man is weaned with 
toil and buſineſs, his ſpirits are ſunk, 
and he finds and feels he wants reſt. 
Upon this account it is welcome when it 
arrives. So likewiſe when he is refreſhed, 
and his ſtrength and vigour return, his 
appetite for Naben returns along with 
them; and he goes to his work with the 
ſame alacrity that he came from it. This 
is nothing but what is natural, and for 
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that reaſon muſt be pleaſant to all, but 
ſuch as are beſotted with ſloth. It ap- 
pears from hence, as if Providence de- 
ſigned men the true enjoyment of no 
bleſſings whatſoever, without the price 
of labour ; fince even reſt has a natural 
kind of tax ſet upon it. Though a man 
may get reſt, without antecedent labour, 
wy it 15 then of no value, nor will it do 
im any good. If he intends to enjoy it, 
he muſt take ſome pains before-hand. 
As a man muſt faſt a convenient time, if 
he will have an appetite to his food; ſo 
he muſt employ himſelf ſome way or 
other, were it for nothing but to get an 
appetite to reſt. Eaſe to the laborious 
man is as grateful as food to the hungry; 
but to the idle man, it is like feeding 
upon a full ſtomach. | 
I am now to conſider. induſtry with an 
eye to religion. As to which it may be 
obſerved, in the firſt place, that it highly 
promotes the glory of God. A due im- 
provement of his gifts and talents muſt 
neceſſarily redound to his honour. In- 
duſtry brings to light the hidden works 
and wonders of nature; diſcovers their 
various ends and uſes, and thereby gives 
men a proper occaſion to acknowied 
God's wiſdom in the creation of the 
world ; to proclaim his power, and ex- 
tol his goodneſs. And as induftry re- 
flects honour upon God, by giving ſuch 
a luſtre to the natural world, ſo it ſtill 
more ſucceſsfully anſwers the ſame end by 
the effect which it has upon the moral 
world. By induſtry ſocieties are brought 
into order and regularity, governments 
are framed, and wholeſome laws are en- 
acted : ard what it thus ſets up, it con- 
tinues firmly to ſupport. Hereby the 
members of a community acquit them- 
ſelves carefully in their reſpeCtive truſts, 


and rightly execute their ſeveral func- 


tions. Now this order and economy 
among men, manifelily plorifies their 
Maker, who is a God of order, and not 
of confuſion. The wiſdom and perfec- 
tion of the Creator clearly ſhines through 
the conduct and management of his erea- 
tures. 


Induſtry is à great friend to religion, 


in that it not only makes men uleful 


members of a commonwealth, but enables 
them to do much good in a private 
capacity, to their neighbours, friends, 
and relations. It puts it into their power 
to exerciſe acts of charity, relieve the 

| needy, 
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needy, and ſuccour thoſe in diſtreſs. 
Thus when the Apoſtle. enjoins labour, 
and requires men to cor with their hands 
the thing which is good, one end which 
he has in view is, that they may have to 
give to him that needeth. But the greateſt 
advantage of induſtry is, that it contri- 
butes ſo mightily to the preſervation of 
innocence, by ſecuring men from the ill 
effects of ſloth. Idleneſs is the great in- 
let to licentiouſneſs, and tends to all 
manner of vice and immorality. It cor- 
rupts the principles of religion, and 
opens a door to all kinds of ſin and 
wickedneſs. There is but a ſhort ſte 
from doing nothing, to doing miſchief. 
The mind of man will not fleep ; but his 
thoughts and his paſſions will drive at 
ſomething. He 1s prone to evil, and 
will naturally run into it, if due employ- 
ments be wanting to correct the bias. 
When men have nothing to do, they ſoon 
grow ſick of their own company. The 
entertainments of learning, of nature, of 
reaſon, are not agreeable to the bulk of 
mankind, who have neither capacity nor 
reliſh for things of this kind. Idleneſs 
therefore gives full ſcope to all forts of 
temptations, againſt which the mind is 
utterly unguarded. Jt draws men into 
ill company, and expoſes them to the in- 
fection of all thoſe vices, which are there 
to be met with, In a word, men hereby 
lie open to all the ſolicitations of fin, and 
the prevailing influence of ill examples. 
And though 1dleneſs be thus a ſufficient 
tempter of itſelf, yet it alſo expoſes them, 
in a particular manner, to the tempta- 
tions of their ſpiritual adverſary. This 
is his grand opportunity, and no doubt 
he will ftrike in with it, to facilitate 
men's ruin, and haſten their deſtruc- 
tion. 

It were well if the ill effects of idleneſs 
terminated in thoſe who are guilty of 
it, and reached no further. But as it 
diſhonours God, and is in every reſpect 
pernicious to a man's ſelf, ſo it has a 
great tendency to make him tranſgreſs 
againſt his neighbour. And thus it be- 
comes, in a new reſpect, prejudicial to 
the public. As an idle perſon is pecu- 
liarly liable to the contagion of other 
men's vices, ſo others are in danger of 
being affected by his idleneſs. It is his 
cuſtom to put a ſtop where he can to other 
men's buſineſs, as well as his own; as 
well to keep himſelf in countenance, as 
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to N his beloved ſloth. It is 


natural for Tuch perſons to endeavour to 
get companions as idle as themſelves, and 
conſequently if they do not find them, to 
make them ſuch; this perhaps being 
the only inſtance of their taking pains. 
Thus other men are brought into a 
ſnare, and oftentimes ruined by theſe 
means. And thus likewiſe buſineſs is 
interrupted, to the detriment of the 
public. 

But, further: Idleneſs, as was obſerved 
before, reduces fnen to want, and tends 
directly to poverty. If a man be low in 
the world, it will keep him ſo; and if he 
enjoy a fair fortune, idleneſs will find 
means to fink it: and when he is brought 


to this paſs, he muſt neceſſarily either 


work, or do worſe : it is not likely that 
he will even then take up with working, 
as having been accuſtomed to idleneſs. 
And thus he naturally falls to ſtealing, as 
the likelieſt method to ſupply his wants, 
in an eaſy and cheap way. Hereby he 
thinks he can gratify his ſloth, and at 


the ſame time reap the fruits of other 


men's labour. Thus we fee idleneſs 
brings men into the moſt enormous 
crimes. And here again, likewiſe, the 
public ſuffers greatly by it. Could no- 
thing more be ſaid for induſtry, than 
that it tends to keep men Juſt and honeſt, 
even this would ſurely be a character 
ſufficient to recommend it. Could no- 
thing more be ſaid agaizſt idleneſs, than 
that it tends to theft, and all kinds of 
wrong and injuſtice, even this might well 
be thought enough to make men dread 
and deteſt it. 

Laftly : Idleneſs tends to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety. Intermeddling in other 
men's concerns, generally ends in differ- 
ence and diſagreement. - It kindles con- 
tentions, and creates feuds and animofi- 
ties. Now idleneſs is frequently at the 
bottom of this miſchief. What contri- 
butes ſo much to make men meddle with 
the affairs of others, as neglecting their 
own ? Did they mind their own buſineſs, 
they would have little leiſure or inclina- 
tion to intrude into other men's: and 
the more diligent they were at home, the 
leſs curious or buſy they would be abroad. 
We hear, ſays the Apoſtle to the Theſſa- 
lonians, that there are ſome which walk 
among you diſorderly, working not at all, 
but are buſy Bodies; thereby plainly ſigni- 
fying the latter to be the effe of the 
former „ 
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former. Now them, continues he, that 
are ſuch, we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that with quietueſs they 
avert, and eat their own bread. And it is 
certain, that induſtry 1s an excellent ex- 
pedient for the maintenance of peace, 
and the preſervation of love and unity. 
A diligent attendance upon men's callings 
and employ ments cuts off many opportu- 
nities of diſſenſions, and prevents thoſe 
differences and ruptures, which are the 
natural conſequences of idleneſs and 
ſloth. 

Thus we ſee how highly advantageous 
induſtry is to religion, by promoting 
many branches of men's duty; by ſecur- 
ing their innocence in general, and keep- 
ing them out of many temptations, miſ- 
chiefs, and ſnares, which they will other- 
wiſe unavoidably fall into. | 
deed an abſolute ſecurity. A man may 
take ill meaſures, and follow bad courſes, 
in an induſtrious way; but induſtry is 
not to be blamed for that. Beſides, if 
an induſtrious. man may, an idle man 
muſt, go aſtray. There is this mighty 
difference between them, that whereas 
the one may be guilty, the other cannot 
be innocent. | 

To conclude : It behoves, however, the 
induſtrious to take care, that while they 
apply themſelves ſo diligently to the 
affairs of this world, they by no means 
negle& the more weighty concerns of the 
next: that they ſuffer not worldly buſi- 
neſs to engroſs their thoughts and endea- 
vours, leſt, while they are thus carefully 
employed about things temporal, they 
finally loje the things that are me. 


SERMON IX. 
Of Cenſoriouſneſs. 


MATTHEW, vii. I. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged, 


uE general precepts and prohibitions 
TD of Scripture are uſually expreſſed in 
ſuch a latitude, that if we were always to 
underſtand them in a ſtrict ſenſe, and to 
take that meaning which lies uppermoſt, 
we ſhould frequently pervert the laws of 
God; and turn our duty upſide down. 
Particularly in reſpe& of the prohibition 
in my text; to underſtand it abſolutely, 
and without proper exceptions and limit- 


It is not in- 
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ations, would be taking it in ſuch a ſenſe, 


as is neither conſiſtent with the nature 


and reaſon of things, nor the very being 
of human ſociety. It could not poſſibly 
be intended to have any relation to the 
judicial proceedings of magiſtrates, whoſe 
office it is to ſit in judgment, to condemn 
and puniſh evil-doers; nor could it be 
deſigned as a bar to the juſt admonitions 
and reproofs of any lawful ſuperiors. 
Even among equals, and private perſons, 
it could not extend to all kinds of judg- 
ment. There are ſome caſes and cha- 


raters which ought to be, and indeed 


muſt be, unavoidably judged, and uni- 
verſally condemned, as far as they are 
known. And in ſuch as are leſs noto- 
rious, it may be proper, in ſome circum- 
ſtances, that they ſhould be neither over- 
looked, nor paſſed over in filence. But 
the practice forbidden in my text is of a 
very different kind from any of theſe, or 
the like exceptions. Namely, when pri- 
vate perſons judge one another, either in 
thought, or in word, ſecretly or openly, 
without reaſon, without grounds, with- 
out evidence, or perhaps againſt it ; when 
they judge their brethren raſhly, unad- 
viſedly, partially, unjuſtly, uncharitably, 
or contemptuouſly ; when they paſs their 


judgments and cenſures in the dark, and 


ſhoot out their arrows at random ; when 
they run into invectives giddily and 
blindly, and pronounce ſentence, not 
according to the merits of the cauſe, but 
according to ſome humour, fancy, pre- 
judice, or paſſion ; when they charge men 
with faults, which they never really com- 
mitted, or magnify what they have; 
when they aggravate every ſmall blemiſh, 
and ſpread a little blot over a whole cha- 
racter; when they are ready to behold 
and blame the leaſt motes in the eyes of 
others, and at the ſame time overlook 
beams in their own ; when, in dubious 
caſes, inſtead of putting the faireft con- 
ſtructions on men's actions, they pick out 
the worſt, in oppoſition to all the rules 
both of charity and equity; when they 
not only take cognizance of overt- acts, 
but pretend to judge of men's ſecret 
thoughts, deſigns, purpoſes, and affec- 
tions; in fine, when fitting in the ſeat of the 
feornful, they raiſe injurious imputations, 
and, either maliciouſly or wantonly, die- 
tate ſcandal, and propagate reproach : 
theſe, and all ſuch like practices, are, 
without queſtion, prohibited in my text; 

| as 
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as a rs not 
the thing, but the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture. Whatever judging, whatever cen- 
ſuring, is contrary to truth and juſtice, 
humanity and charity, civility and _ 
manners, is all here meant and implied, 
and elſewhere expreſsly forbidden. The 
enerality of Chriſtians ſeem either not to 
now this, or not to regard it, For how 
otherwiſe could they ſo notoriouſly tranſ- 
greſs this branch of their duty ? How 
prone are they, upon the ſlighteſt occa- 
fions, to judge rigorouſly, and to think 
and ſpeak hardly, of one another ? Though 
they profeſs a religion that breathes 
nothing but peace and love, and the very 
efſence of which is charity, yet a ſpirit 
of diſaffection, cenſoriouſneſs, and ſlan- 
der, too often finds a way into their 
minds, corrupts their tempers, and dif- 
fuſes a ſecret venom through their whole 
behaviour. How frequently do they fit 
in judgment on one another's characters, 
traducing and vilifying whom they pleaſe, 
and when they think fit? as if ill words 
and hard ſpeeches, paſſed for nothing; 
and no account was to be given of them! 
Little courts of inquiſition are ſet up, and 
a kind of tribunal erected in moſt com- 
panies, where men's conduct is exa- 
mined, their actions are canvaſſed, and 
ſentence is paſſed, according to the hu- 
mours and inclinations of theſe officious 
inquiſitors. Is there any ſubject of con- 
verſation more common, or more faſhion- 
able, than the faults and follies of man- 
kind? A copious ſubject, Ged knows, 
if all of us had not work enough at home, 
in rectifying and reforming what is amiſs 
in ourſelves. Do we really and fincerely 
defire a public reformation ? the likelieſt 
way in the world to ſucceed, 1s for every 
man to undertake himſelf. To neglect 
our own Caſe, and at the ſame time make 
ourſelves very buſy with other people's, 
as certainly beginning at the wrong end, 
and can produce nothing but miſchief, 
In order to bring us off from this way of 
thinking and acting, I ſhall briefly endea- 
vour theſe two things : 
Firſt, To point out the principal cauſes 


and occaſions of ſuch a cenſorious diſpo- 


fition. And, 

Secondly, To ſhew the great evil and 
malignity of it, 

Firſt, I am to point out the principal 
cauſes and , occaſions of this cenſorious 

diſpoſition. And what other cauſes can 
10 | | 
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ill-will and envy, indolence and idle- 
neſs ? Theſe are, doubtleſs, the chief. 


It is frequently owing to the pride of our 


hearts, and an immoderate degree of ſelf. 
love, that we are fo prone to judge and 
cenſure our brethren. Whenever we ſet 
too high a value on ourſelves, we are al- 
ways under a temptation of diſparaging 
others. And the higher we ſtand in our 
own eſteem, the greater will be the 
temptation, and the more apt we ſhall be 
to look about us with contempt. If our 
vanity make us very ſolicitous to diſtin- 
gun ourſelves, and we find, as it often 

ppens, that we cannot riſe in a regular 
way, cannot advance above the common 
level; then the only expedient left, for 
diſtance and diſtinction, is to depreſs our 
neighbours. It may be in our power to de- 
baſe them, though we be not able to exalt 
ourſelves, And hence we are naturally 
tempted to make uſe of the vile methods 
before mentioned ; to caſt a blemiſh on 
other men's names, and ſully their cha- 
raters, in order to make our own appear 


the fairer upon a compariſon. To which 


may be added, that pride and ſelf-conceit 
make us apt to look upon thoſe things as 
faults and miſdemeanours, which are real- 
PA none at all. If other men pay not the 
ame deference to our underſtandings that 
we do ourſelves ; if they preſume to differ 
from us in opinion, —7 refuſe to think, 
ſpeak, and act, juſt as we would have 
them; they will be in danger of incurring 
our diſpleaſure, and provoking our cen- 
ſures. Our vanity cannot bear contra- 
diction, and therefore we make a crime 
of it, and treat it accordingly. Hence 
much opprobrious language, and many 
injurious reflections; and we are there- 
fore petulant, cenſorious, and abuſive, 
becauſe we are vain, arrogant, and proud., 
In ſhort, from this corrupt fountain flows 
a great ſhare of thoſe bitter waters, which 
infect all ſocieties, and poiſon human 
life. But, 

Secondly, Another cauſe of cenſo- 
riouſneſs, and that a very fruitful one, is 
hatred and ill-will ; which generally ex- 
erts itſelf in uncharitable thoughts, and 

roundleſs cenſures. It frequently gives 
uch a bent to the mind, and ſuch a bias 
to the judgment, that ſcarce any evidence 
is ſufficient to counterpoiſe it. Diſlike 
and diſaffection are extremely apt to cor- 
rupt and pervert men's faculties. 2 
| | ome- 
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ſometimes blind their eyes, and ſometimes 
make them ſee double. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that while many things good and 


praiſe-worthy are . overlooked, 


the leaſt blemiſh is faſtened on, and mag- 
nified beyond all meaſure and proportion. 
So great are the partialities and prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of ill-will, that it ſhall neither 
ſuffer men to think reaſonably, nor ſpeak 
honeſtly. Their ſentiments are infected, 
and their language tainted. While hatred 
is fermenting and feſtering in their hearts, 
the poiſon of aſps is under their lips, Such 
is the nature of this perverſe paſlion, 
that it blots the faireſt characters, and 
blackens every thing it touches: turns 
honour into ignominy, merit into miſ- 
chief, and virtue into vice. And when 
it happens to be accompanied with envy, 
it is ſtill more turbulent and outrageous. 
Envy heightens and enflames it where it 
zs, and produces it where it is not; gives 
it greater force, and a keener edge ; and 
both together make men eager, and reſt- 
leſs, and furious, in their perſecutions. 
The envious man not only grudges the 
proſperity of his neighbour, but is often- 
times exceedingly mortified and afflicted 
at the ſight of it. Being out of patience 
at his ſucceſs and advancement in the 
world, he wickedly wiſhes, and too often 
endeavours, to bring him down again. 
IF this be out of his power, and he can- 
not accompliſh his deſign any other way, 
be attacks his good name, and ſtrikes at 
his reputation. Hence a train of inſinua- 


tions, ſuggeſtions, cenſures, calumnies: 


hence various arts of ſecret detraction, 
or open defamation. In ſhort, great 
pains are taken, and all endeavours uſed, 
to gratify an infamous paſlion, at the 
expence very often of truth, charity, 
probity, and juſtice. But, | 
Thirdly, A habit of cenſoriouſneſs is 
ſometimes derived from milder and 
more innocent cauſes : it may be, and 
ſometimes is, occaſioned by ſuperfluity 
of leiſure, and want of better employ- 
ment. When mea's time hangs upon 
their hands, their thoughts and tongues 
are apt to run adrift, and to wander from 
object to object, from ſubject to ſubject, 
juſt as it happens. And thus without 
pride, without malice, without envy, 
they fall into this practice, not innocently 
indeed, but inſenſibly; it may be through 
mere wantonneſs, and for amuſement ; 


perhaps to keep up converſation, and as 


* 
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a help to diſcourſe. Hereby they are 
drawn into raſh judgments, cenſufes, 


and reflections, which are careleſsly 
thrown about them, as the fool 1s repre- 
ſented in Scripture, toſſing firebrands 
merely for ſport :- as if idleneſs could give 
any man a privilege to be injurious ! 
or impertinence atone for calumny and 


ſcandal ! But, in fact and reality, it 


often happens, though a ſeeming con- 
tradition, that want of buſineſs makes 
men buſy-bodies ; and they rail and re- 
vile, becauſe they have nothing elſe to 


do. From this brief ſurvey of the cauſes 
and occaſions of raſh judging and cen- 
ſuring, we may evidently perceive, that 


it always ſprings from a mean and ignoble 
original, and very often from ſuch a one 
as is altogether baſe and deteſtable. But 
the odious nature of this practice will 
more fully appear, if we proceed, as was 
propoſed, in the | | 
Second place, to conſider the 
evil and malignity of it, which will ap- 
pear in ſeveral reſpets. For it implies 
great preſumption and impiety towards 
„great injuſtice towards men, and 
reat folly in reſpe& of ourſelves. Firſt, 
t is an invaſion of God's prerogative. 
In ſuch caſes as we have been conſider- 
ing, no man has any right, any autho- 
rity, to judge his brethren. The Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of it with a kind of ſurpriſe and 
indignation : Who art thou, ſays he, that 
judgeſt another's ſervant ? To his own n 
ter he ſtandeth, or falletb. Whatever ju- 
dicial powers may be delegated to ma- 
giſtrates, and other ſuperiors, yet how 
does it appear, that private Chriſtians are 
ordinarily poſſeſſed of any ſuch right? 
Where do we read, that either judgment 
or wengeance belongeth unto them ? By 
what authority do they fit as judges over 
one another? aud not only fo, but turn 
accuſers, and even executioners ? not 
indeed in reſpect of men's lives, but what 
is ſometimes equally dear, their reputa- 
tions. Theſe are commonly uſed and 
dealt with at pleaſure ; though, in truth 
and reality, they have no more to do with 


the one, than they have with the other. 
But, further, this practice implies a kind 


of impious pretenſion to one of the divine 


attributes. Moſt certain it is, that we 


paſs judgment in many caſes, and on 
many occaſions, when we cannot poſſibly 
have any ground to go upon, or know 
any thing at all of the matter; unleſs we 

can 
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can ſee into men's hearts, and underſtand 
their thoughts afar off. The goodneſs or 
badneſs of many actions depends on ſuch 
circumſtances, as can only be known to 
God, and a man's own conſcience. As 
then we have no right to judge; ſo, in 
many caſes, neither have we ability : nor 
can we pretend to it, without the higheſt 
arrogance and preſumption, Again; 
conſidering the goodneſs of God, and 
his gracious treatment of us all, how im- 
pious and ungrateful muſt it be to proceed 
againſt our fellow-creatures by quite con- 
trary rules? Have we not all the reaſon 
in 4. world to follow, as far as we can, 
this divine example? and are we not 
obliged in gratitude to obſerve it in the 
caſe before us? Has he ever exerciſed 
towards us ſo much patience, gentleneſs, 
kindneſs, and long-ſuffering ; and ſhall 
we deal hardly, ſeverely, unrighteouſly, 
and cruelly with his ſubjects and ſervants ; 
who wear his image, and belong to his 
family ? How unſuitable and ungrateful 
a return is this to the goodneſs of God ? 
and what an indignity to our common 
patron and benefactor? But, 
Secondly, This practice offers great 
injury and injuſtice to men. This will 
appear by conſidering the damage that is 
done by it, and the unrighteous and 
diſhonourable method of doing it. Con- 
cerning the former, I ſhall only need to 
obſerve, that to rob men of their good 
names, is to deprive them of a poſſeſſion 
which is, and muſt be, highly valued * 
them. This is made natural and neceſ- 
ſary by the original principles of our 
minds. To which muſt be added, that, 
in reſpect of a conſiderable part of man- 
kind, proſperity and ſucceſs in the world 
foes upon reputation. To blemiſh 
their character is to blaſt their credit; 
and both together amount to a damage 
of the deepeſt nature. And what great- 
ly heightens the injury, 1s that, in a 
reat meaſure, it 18 often irreparable. 
he wounds which are made in men's re- 
putation are rarely and difficultly healed ; 
and when they are, yet they generally 
leave ſcars behind them. But to pro- 
ceed : This practice is not only injurious 
in its conſequences, but every way un- 
juſt in itſelf, Cenſorious perſons, as I 
before took notice, often judge in the 
dark; often cenſure what they underſtand 


nothing of; often condemn both men and 


things, merely from'a vain, or wanton, 
. 


that they rarely either kao, conſider, or 


direct oppoſition to the law of God, 
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or perverſe humour, without any grounds 
or evidence at all, Sometimes they raſhly 
charge men with things that were never 
done ; at other times Rnd fault with ſuch 
actions as are perfectly innocent, and 
perhaps commendable. If any thing 
done have but a ſuſpicious appearance, 
a dubious outſide, or a diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance; this is commonly enough for 
their purpoſe; they ſeldom look any 
deeper, or inquire any further. What 
the agent's aim or intention might be, 


care. And when they do happen to hit 
upon ſuch points, as are both really facts, 
and —_ faults, they are ſo far from 
making fair and favourable allowances, 
that they frequently magnify and miſre- 
preſent ; ſwelling the account, encreaſing 
the blame, and aggravating the charge, 
beyond all bounds of ſobriety and truth. 
In ſhort,, without regarding either evi- 
dence or equity, their uſual practice is to 
judge at large, to reflect at random, and 
condemn at a venture. The notorious in- 
juſtice of ſuch proceedings needs no proof. 
They ſhew themſelves ſufficiently in their 
own naked colours. However, it may 
be proper to add, that if they, who are 
addicted to ſuch a practice, cannot, or 
will not, ſee the iniquity of it; yet they 
can feel it, when it comes home upon 
themſelves. Whenever falſe or ground- 
leſs reflections are thrown upon them, 
they are ſure to complain in their turn, 
and as loudly as any. Might not then 
their own conſciences put them in mind, 
that they ought not to do to others what 
they cannot endure ſhould be done to 
themſelves ? If this be not reaſonable, it 
is impdſſible to ſay what is. But further; 
another circumſtance that renders this 
practice ſtill more baſe and diſhonourable, 
is, that ſuch cenſures are uſually thrown 
out behind men's backs ; and vented on- 
ly for the moſt part in cloſe communica- 
tions, and private ſcandal : and that in 


which denounces a curſe againſt him ae 
ſmiteth his neighbour fecretly. And with- 
out queſtion the caſe is the ſame, whe- 
ther he be thus ſmitten in his perſon or 
his property: I ſay, his property, be- 
cauſe every man's good name is his un- 
doubted property, till it be fairly for- 
feited. But, to return; this circumſtance 
cannot but be a great aggravation of the 
crime we are ſpeaking of. Thus attack- 

; ing 
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ing men at a diſtance, and behind their 
backs, is like aſſaulting children and 
cripples, who are utterly incapable of 
defending themſelves. For what defence 
can the abſent make, who know nothin 

atall of the charge that is brought again 
them ? They are tried, and ſentenced, 
without being heard, or ſuffered to ſpeak 
one word in their own vindication. Open 
calumny, though a great injury, is how- 
ever more generous than ſecret ſlander. 
The one may be compared to robbing on 
the highway ; the other to night-thefts, 
and plunders in the dark. In fine, ſuch 


a practice is not only doing great wrong; 


but it is doing it in the meaneſt, vileſt, 
and moſt odious manner. | 

Thirdly, and laſtly : As it is great im- 
piety towards God, and injuſtice towards 
men; ſo we may further obſerve, that it 
is great folly in reſpe& of ourſelves. This 
might be ſhewn at large by a 2 va- 
riety of arguments and conſiderations. 
But, at preſent, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
that which 1s ſpecified in my text ; where 
the ill effect, and miſchievous conſequence, 
of this vice are plainly pointed at: Judge 
net, that ye be not judged. For we are ex- 
preſsly aſſured, that with what meaſure 
we mete, it ſhall be meaſured to us again. 
If it be aſked by whom ; the anſwer is, 
both by God and man; though in dif- 
ferent ſenſes and reſpects. Whoever is 
forward in cenſuring, and finding fault 
with other men, may naturally expe& to 
be treated by them accordingly. No 
man can pretend to keep a - cha- 
rater himſelf, who makes it his buſi. 
neſs to blemiſh his neighbour's. That 
ſcandal which he deals in, thoſe hard re- 
flections which he throws about him, will 
be ſure to recoil ſooner or later, and fall 
back upon his own head. In à word, an 


ill name is in fact, and ever will be, the 


fate of the cenſorious. Nor, in the na- 
ture of the thing, can it well be other- 
wiſe, But, in truth, this is only a ſmall 
matter, in compariſon of what follows. 
Raſh judging, and hard cenſures, not 
only expoſe men to the reſentment of 
their fellow-creatures, but render them 
obnoxious to the juſt judgment of God 
himſelf; who has frequently declared 


himſelf the avenger of all ſuch yagight- 


equs practices. Not that he will judge 
them unjuſtly, becauſe they have judged 
others ſo ; but that he will treat men ri- 
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that they jpeak no guile.. 


rouſly or gently, ſeverely or merciful- 

Y, according to the manner in which 
they have treated their fellow-creatures. 
The great Governor of the world will not 
fail to judge it in truth and righteouſneſs, 
let men's judgments be ever ſo unright- 
eous, or their provocations ever ſo great. 
But for that very reaſon, and on that very 
account, he may, and will, have regard 
to the foregoing rule, the equity of which 
is univerſally perceived and ae 


ed. And great pity it is, that it is not 


more and better conſidered. It would 
ſurely give a check to thoſe licentious 
thoughts, and uncharitable ſpeeches, which 
ſo much abound. Do not all mea land 
in great need of favour and compaſſion 
at the hands of God ? How comes it then 
to paſs, that they harden their hearts 
againſt each other, and will give no quar- 
ter? If God HH be extreme to mark 
what is done amiſs, what would become 
of the beſt of us? What mortal could 
ſtand ſuch a teſt, or abide ſuch a trial? 


And yet in one another we not only mark, 


ſtrictly and ſeverely mark, what is amiſs ; 
but oftentimes blame what is not amiſs, 
and condemn the moſt innocent actions. 
The Scripture declares, that he hall hawe 


judgment withaut mercy, who hath fhewed 


no mercy. What then myft they expect, 
who judge and cenſure* their brethren 
after ſuch a manner, as neither to ſhew 
mercy, nor even juſtice? What folly, 
what madneſs, maſt it be, merely for the 
gratifying of a froward humour, to forfeit 
the favour of God, and oblige him to 


ſhut up his loving-kindneſs in diſpleaſure f— 


Upon the whole, if we deſire to be fa- 
vourably judged, we mult take heed how 
we judge. We are apt to imagine, that 
no great ſtreſs will be laid on ſuch tran- 
fient things as words. But we may eaſily 


diſcover, that this is a mere deluſion. 


All fin is conceived in the heart; and 
whether it appear in words, or in deeds, 
or neither, we are equally guilty in the 
ſight of God. Whoever therefore 6bridleh 
not his tongue, and even curbeth not his 
thoughts, ay man's religion is vain. To 
N f we defire Eft, and that di- 
vine favour which is better than life, it 
behoves us to keep our hearts with all dili- 
gence. This will enable us to obſerve 
with eaſe that direction of the Pſalmiſt: 
Keep thy tongue dm evil; and thy lips, 
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SERMON X. 


On the Excellence and Immortality 
of the Human Soul. 


ECCLES. xii. part of the 7th verſe. 
And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. 


* chapter begins with an exhorta- 
tion to youth, to ſeaſon their minds 
with an early ſenſe of God and their duty; 
that it may direct them in all their ways, 
and be a ſupport and comfort to them in 
the declenſion of life. The wiſe preacher 
ſhews the fclly of deferring the thoughts 
of religion, and the improvement of men's 
minds, to their latter days. He is ſo far 
from looking upon old age as a proper 
feaſon for the accompliſhment of this 
great work, that he repreſents it as ſcarce 
able to bear its own weight: and then 
deſcribes, in a noble allegory, its various 
infirmities, and gradual decays, till it ter- 
minate in death and diffolution. Next 
he purſues the ſoul and body after their 
ſeparation, points out the fate and lot of 
both, and traces them to their reſpective 
originals. The duſt, ſays he, ſhall return 
zo the earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall 
return unto God ahbe gave it. That is, 
the body ſhall diſſolve into that earth of 
which it was firſt compoſed, and be in- 
corporated with it; but the ſoul, being of 
a 5 and nobler nature, will ſurvive 
the ſeparation, and return into the hands 
of its Creator, to give an account of 
itſelf, and be by him treated and dealt 
with according to the condition and eir- 
cumſtances in which he ſhall find it. My 
text is therefore a plain and poſitive de- 
claration of a ſuture ſtate; and, by pro- 
bable conſequence, of the perpetuity of 
that ſtate; which are therefore to be the 
ſubjects of the following diſcourſe. And 
what can be more worthy of our inquiry 
and concern? Of all queſtions that can 
poſſibly come under our conſideration, the 
moſt important is, Whether there be 
not another life after this? Whether 
we are to die like brute beaſts that have 
no underſtanding, or to live again in a 
future ſtate, and exiſt for ever? Theſe 
are points of ſuch vaſt moment, ſuch in- 
fnite conſequence, that they neceſſarily 
demand every man's moſt ſerious atten- 
tion, In other purſuits we may be en- 


gaged by a principle of curioſity, or the 
love of truth, or perhaps ſome particular 
intereſt : but on the reſolution of theſe 
points depends our all; for ſo indeed it is 
upon the compariſon. If death make an 
utter end of us, and we have no proſpect 
beyond it, this life may be looked upon 
as a mere ſhadow, or a dream not worth 
regarding. But perhaps it will be aſked, 
what occaſion there is to examine a queſ- 
tion that we find already determined to 
our hands: for does not revelation aſ- 
ſure us of a future ſtate? and are not 
life and immortality fully brought to light in 
the goſpel ? This is very true; but ſtill 
the proofs and evidences of natural reaſon 
deſerve to be conſidered; partly to arm 
our minds againſt the objections of un- 
believers, and enable us to promote their 
conviction; and partly for the ſupport and 
confirmation of our own faith. And in- 
deed it cannot but give ſatisfaction to 
every rational Chriſtian, to find that the 
doctrines of that revelation which he has 
embraced, are perfectly agreeable to the 
natures of things, and the reaſon of his 
own mind. Let us then briefly conſider 
the great doctrine of a future ſtate in this 
light, and ſee what indications, what evi- 
dence, we can diſcover by it. In order 
thereto, it will be requiſite to conſider 
the nature of a human ſoul—the pre- 
ſent condition and circumſtances of man- 
kind—and the moral perfections of our 
Maker. I begin with inquiring into the 
nature and frame of a human foul ; con- 

cerning which let it be obſerved, in the 
Firſt place, that it plainly appears to 
be a ſimple, uncompounded, indiviſible 
ſubſtance. All matter is evidently com- 
poſition; every part or parcel of it being 
an endleſs combination or heap of ſub- 
ſtances; and, by conſequence, neceſſarily 
liable to diſſolution and corruption; for 
the particles whereof it conſiſts are al- 
ways unavoidably ſubject to diſunion and 
ſeparation; and accordingly hence it 
comes to paſs, that every ſyſtem of mat- 
ter is broken up in time, and ſooner er 
later moulders away. But that the ſoul 
is not thus compounded, is manifeſt from 
all its perceptions, and all its operations; 
as might be ſhewn at large, were not 
ſuch arguments too abſtracted for the 
preſent occaſion. The ſoul then being 
an uncompounded, ſingle ſubſtance, can 
admit of no diviſion or diſſolution; and 
from hence it clearly follows, that it 15 
| an 
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and muſt be incorruptible. But how in- 
corruptible ? May not God annthilate it 
whenever he pleaſes ? Doubtleſs he may : 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the whole 
creation, Whether it be probable that 
he will do ſo, is to be inquired and con- 
fidered afterwards. In the mean time, 
we may ſafely conclude from the fore- 
going conſideration, that the ſoul is not 
capable of being deſtroyed by ſecond 
cauſes ; which 1s all that the preſent ar- 
gument pretends to prove. But, 
Secondly, Another argument, drawn 
from the nature of the ſoul, is the excel- 
lence of thoſe powers and faculties which 


God has given it. But having particu- 


larly conſidered this point in the fore- 
going diſcourſe, it will be needleſs to re- 
ume it here, nor ſhall I repeat it. It may 
be ſufficient to point out, in a few words, 
where the force of the argument hes. 
Since God has endued us with intellectual 
and moral capacities; thoſe great and 
ſublime powers, which dignify our na- 
ture, and render us partakers of the di- 
vine image; it can never be ſuppoſed, 
with the leaſt colour of probability, that 


he ſhould confine us to the ſhort ſpan of 


this preſent life ; and intend us, in a few 
years, to periſh for ever. Since the ſoul 


of man is ſo highly exalted, and ſo nobly 


framed and furniſhed ; it muſt, in all 
likelihood, be defigned for a very dif- 
ferent duration, as well as a more perfect 


- ſtate. Eſpecially if we conſider, 


Thirdly, 'That we neither do nor can 
arrive in this life at that perfection, and 


maturity, of which our natures are ma- 
nifeſtly capable. All the creatures be- 


neath us ſeem to attain their full perfec- 
tion in their preſent ſtate; I mean, to riſe 
to the height of their reſpective capaci- 
ties. But this appears far from being the 
caſe of human ſouls. Even thoſe men 


that have the largeſt abilities, and faireſt 


opportunities, and make the beſt uſe of 
them, neither do nor can accompliſh their 
minds to the extent of their faculties. 
They can neither obtain that meaſure of 
knowledge, nor. thoſe degrees of virtue, 
nor that portion of happineſs, whereof 
they are capable. Part of hummn life is 


Jpent before the firſt dawnings of reaſon; 


and a great part of it paſſed before we 
reach any ripeneſs of underſtanding. 'To 
which may 5 added, the diſadvantages 
and decays that commonly attend men in 
the laſt ſtage of life. And how ſhort, 
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how ſcanty, 1s the intermediate term for 
the culture of our minds, and the im- 
provement of our faculties ? Yet ſhort as 
it is, a great part of it is unavoidably 
taken up in providing for the occaſions of 
our bodies, and anſwering the demands 
of ſenſe. Are we then ſo framed, as 


barely to be. allowed juſt to taſte the 


ſweets of knowledge, and the ſatisfactions 
of truth? Are theſe deſirable objects ſet 
before our eyes to engage our affections, 
and excite our longings; and as ſoon al- 
moſt as we underſtand the worth of them, 
to be ſnatched away from us for ever ? 
Was the ſoul formed with ſuch large ca- 
pacities, for ſuch ſmall improvements, 
and fo inconſiderable a duration? Was it 
fitted for a perpetual progreſs, and an 
endleſs growth; and yet deſigned ta be 
cut off, as it were, in its infancy, and 

eriſh almoſt at its firſt ſetting out? For, 
in truth, the underſtandings of men in 
this life, appear only to be in their infant 
ſtate ; as being doubtleſs capable of ex- 


ceeding their preſent attainments, as 


much as the knowledge of grown men 
exceeds that of children. Again: The 
meaſure of man's virtues and moral 
22 is no leſs imperfect and defective, 
uppoſing him as careful and diligent 
about them as he ought to be; yet even 
on this ſuppoſition he could be no very 
great proficient. Conſidering the pat- 
terns that men have to copy after, and 
the pefections they have to imitate, a 
whole eternity may ſeem requiſite for ac- 
compliſhing their minds, and completing 
their improvements: or, to ſpeak more 
roperly, they can never be completed ; 
— they will ever be capable of fur- 
ther degrees, and higher advancement. 
Beſides, we contract in our firſt years ſuch 
an attachment to our ſenſes and appetites, 
and ſuch a fondneſs for their Nene 
objects, that the remainder of our lives 
is ſeldom ſafficient to diſengage ourſelves, 
and recover a right bias; much leſs for 
arriving at a ſtate of perfection. In ſhort, 
we have ſo many indiſpoſitions to remove, 


ſo many diſorders to. rectify, ſo many 
evil habits to ſhake off, and ſo many 


good ones to introduce and eſtabliſh ; that 
the beſt men can only be conſidered as 
beginners and probationers in virtue: fo 


far are they from being able to perfeft 
their natures. © Can it then be ſuppoſed, 
that God ſhould have ordained us only to 


make an entrance into the paths of wiſ- 
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doih and virtue, or, at the utmoſt, a 
very ſhort and precarious progreſs, and 
then totally diſappear, and drop into obli- 
vion ! When we have juſt found our feet, 
and learned to guide our ſteps, muſt we 
then be ſtruck down to riſe no more ! 
Can theſe be the fruits of our moral en- 
deavours, and religious improvements ? 
No man can poſſibly believe it, till he 
have quite forgotten who it is that governs 
the world ; as will further appear after- 
wards. And fince man's virtue is thus 
imperfect in this life, his happineſs muſt 
needs be ſo too: for as to outward goods, 
they are little more than ſhadows of true 
bliſs. The enjoyments of this world are 
empty, and unſatisfactory, as well as un- 
certain; and the whole train of our pur- 
ſuits is, in reality, a ſucceſſion of diſap- 
pointments. Such objects are not big 
enough to anſwer our faculties. The eye 
is not ſatisfied with ſceing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing; and much leſs is the mind 
in poſſeſſion of its wiſhes. Since then we 
cannot find true and ſolid ſatisfaQtion in 
this ſtate; fince we wall in @ vain ſhew, 
and diſquiet ourſelves in vain; we ma 
hence derive juſt hopes of better — 
in another. If created us in order 
to partake of the overflowings of his fe- 
licity, that end neither is, nor ever can 
be, effectually anſwered here; where little 
more 1s allowed us than a bare glimpſe of 
happineſs, and that at a diſtance. And 
who can imagine, after we have ated, 
or endeayoured to aR, a ſhort part in the 
theatre of the world, that the great bu- 
fineſs of life ſhould then be 
the ſcene ſhut up for ever ? | 
Fourthly, Another indication appear 

Ing in the nature and frame of our minds, 
is that earneſt deſire of immortality, which 


Jo uniformly and univerſally prevails, A 


future ſtate, and that a perpetual one, 
is the object of every man's wiſh ; his 
only excepted, who is fo obſtinately and 

„ as to dread the ven- 


2 
- geance of ven; and. upon that ac- 
count, and that only, wiſhes himſelf out 


of being. And even in this caſe, the 
defire of exiſtence is far from being ex- 
tinguiſhed. It ſtill operates, however 


over- ruled by the terrors of his proſped. 


But to proceed: 1 am not ſuppoſing that 


che deſire here ſpoken of was, like many 
others, actually planted in our minds by 


the Author of nature, a ſappoſition as 
necdlets;” as i ſeems to be groundleſs; 
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for the love of natural being ne- 
eeſſary and unavoidable, in order to ob- 
tain that good, the deſire of exiſtence 
muſt conſequently be ſo too. I mean, 
that it muſt take place, whenever there 
is happineſs in expeQation : for in this 
caſe, the deſire of exiſtence neceſſarily re- 
ſults from the frame and conſtitution of 
nature, How then, or which way, does 
it amount to an argument of a future 
ſtate? Had the Creator implanted this 
deſire in our minds, it might readily have 
been concluded that he would not fail to 
gratify it; but how can ſuch a conſe- 
quence be drawn from a defire confeſſed- 
ly neceſſary ? I anſwer, that it is as full 
and forcible a proof in this caſe, as in the 
other: for to frame our minds, and fix 
the nature and conſtitution of things, in 
ſuch a manner, as muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce this defire, is, in effect, the ſame 
thing as if he had actually and directly 
formed the defire itſelf. And therefore 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, in either caſe, 
that he ſhould ſubject us to inevitable de- 
luſion and diſappointment. Had he in- 
tended us nothing beyond this life, he 
would never have drawn us irrefiſtibly in- 
to ſuch falſe hopes, and fallacious de- 
ſires. Beſides ; were the neceſſity of this 
deſire to be conſidered as abſolute, and 
every way independent of the divine will, 
ſtill the argument would hold good : for 
whatever is abſolutely neceſſary, muſt be 
juſt and right in itſelf; and, by conſe- 
_— an object of God's approbation. 


ut, 
Fifthly, That the ſoul of man will ſur- 
vive this preſent life, may be further ar- 
ued from the ſtrength of thoſe bene vo- 
{dap affections which God has planted in 
it, affections that knit mankind together, 
and produce all the ſacred ties of affinity, 
conſanguinity, *and friendſhip. Theſe 
affections improved and heightened in vir- 
tuous characters, by a continual exchange 
of good offices, by real worth, mutual 
complacency, and reciprocal eſteem, 


form that union of minds, that ſacred tie 


of friendſhip, which adorns and dignifies 
our ſpecies, and contributes fo highly to 
the honour and the happineſs of human 
life. The root of it lies deep in our na- 


ture, and the ſtrongeſt principles within 


us concur to lead us into it. What mean 


then ſuch propenſions and diſpoſitions ? 
. And whence comes it to paſs, that we are 


ſo many ways prompted to ſtrengthen 
thele 
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theſe bands, and draw them as cloſe as 
poſſible ? If this preſent ſtate, where our 
days are only as an hand-breadth, and our 
life waniſbeth as a vapour, be the whole 
of ourexiſtence, it muſt ſeem extremely 
hard to account for the principles and 
viſions we are ſpeaking of. Can men 
required by the impulſes of nature, 
and the precepts of virtue, to form ſuch 
cloſe and cordial confederacies; to build 
up the faireſt and firmeſt friendſhips, 
whoſe foundations are in the dis When 
death divides the neareſt relations, and 
the deareſt friends, what is it that ren- 
ders ſuch a ſeparation tolerable, and ad- 
miniſters real ſupport and conſolation ? Is 
it not the expectation of meeting again in 
another and a better world? But if this 
life was our all, and death our utter de- 
ſtruction, how dreadful, how inſupport- 
able would it be? How would it rack 
men's hearts to ſee before their eyes a 
total difſolution both of friend and friend- 
ſhip; and to find themſelves juſt parting, 
never to meet more? Had therefore our 
Maker deſigned us for this life only, he 
would, in AI probability, have given us 
cooler affections, and weaker attachments; 
and thereby have prevented the terrible 
anxieties —— — And indeed 
ſuch ſtrong ligaments can never be fit for 
creatures of ſo ſhort a duration. Again: 
We find in our minds a powerful principle 
of gratitude towards benefaQors ; more 
eſpecially our Supreme, the author and 
* of all . Him we are bound, 

y all the ties of nature, and reaſon, and 
religion, to reverence and love with all 

eur hearts, and with all our fouls. We are 
every way excited, by a due.contempla- 
tion of his infinite perfections, to frame 
the moſt amiable ideas of him, and to 
work up our minds to the higheſt pitch of 
eſteem and veneration : to conſider the 
greatneſs of his power, the excellence.of 
kis majeſty, the depth of his wiſdom, and 
the glory of his goodneſs; how many and 
various his benefits, how diffuſive and 
conſtant his bounty ; till our thoughts are 
filled, and our hearts enflamed, with the 
luſtre, and beauty, and grandeur, of the 
object; and all our faculties conſpire to 
engage and fix us in the admiration of it. 


And to what end theſe mighty obligations 


and powerful attractions? Why muſt we 
exert our faculties, and raiſe our affec- 
tions, to the higheſt pitch, in meditatin 
on the Supreme Being, and admiring an 
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adoring his boundleſs perfections, if, af- 
ter a very imperfe& acquaintance, all our 
hopes are at an end, and the holy flame 
is ſoon to expire, and be extinguiſhed for 
ever? Could ſo great and important a 


preparation be required for any purpoſes 


of this ſhort ſtate ? Or would our bounti- 
ful Creator bring us into being, fit us for 
a participation of the ſovereign good, and 
when we had juſt begun to taſte it, ſnatch 
us away, and reduce us to our original 
nothing ? Had he intended us for this life 
only, he would rather have concealed 
from us, as much as poſſible, this glorious 
object, than ſet it before us, and draw 
us to it, to ſo very little purpoſe. We 
may ſafely, therefore, conclude, that ſuch 
natural propenſions and tendencies plainly 
point out another ſtate, and can never 
end in fruſtration and diſappointment. 
Were it otherwiſe » an acquaintance with 
God would be ſo far from yielding us 
peace and comfort, that it would afflict 
us beyond meaſure, and drive us into 
a baby, : | 
Sixthly, and laſtly, Another . proof, 
and that a very obvious one, ariſes from 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience ; which 1s 
continually foreboding a future ſtate, and 
urging it powerfully on the minds of men. 
It ſpeaks ſo clearly and conſtantly in be- 
half thereof, and is ſo plain and perempt- 
ory in its declarations, that its teſtimony 
ought not to be rejected; and indeed 
cannot, without great violence done to 
the frame and conſtitution of our own 
minds. The ſoul of man is not only apt 
to (mart under a ſenſe of guilt, but is al- 
ſo liable to ſecret miſgivings, and pain- 
ful apprehenſions of what is to follow. 
When a man has notoriouſly violated the 
laws of Heaven, or the diftates of right 
reaſon, his conſcience not only * 4 
him for it, but is frequently ſpreading be- 
fore his eyes the terrors of futurity, and 
the ſad apprehenſions of a miſerable 
doom. On the other hand, when a man 
has maintained his innocence, and held 
faſt his integrity; when he has carefully 
diſcharged his duty, and lived up to the 
Gignity of his nature ; his conſcience not 
only applauds him for it, but cheers his 
heart with aſſurances of a future recom- 
penſe, and pleaſing expectations of a 
happy heteatier, ow, if there be no 
real foundation for theſe things; if this 
man's hopes, and the other man's fears, 
are altogether groundleſs and chimerical ; 
Sl what 
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what account is to be given of either ? 
How came they to ſpread ſo wide, and 
be ſo deeply rooted in human nature? 


This argument ſeems equally conclufive, 


whether we mean by conſcience merely 
the operation of our intellectual faculty, 
or an inſtinctive principle ſuperadded 
thereto: for, upon either ſuppoſition, 
we are manifeſtly ſo framed, as naturally 
and unavoidably to fall into ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion, and fix in it, Nay, when fin 


and wickedneſs have made it men's inter- 


eſt to ſhake it off, and to wiſh and ſtrive 
againſt it as much as poſhble, they can 
ſeldom or never accompliſh it. The ex- 
pectation of a futurc ſtate ſticks faſt in 
their minds; haunting and terrifying 
them, in ſpight of all their arts and en- 
deavours to the contrary. Whatever 
means may be uſed, conſcience 1s never 
to be quite filenced; and very often it 


| om ſo loudly and awfully, as to ſtartle 
t 


e ſinner, and makes him tremble in the 
midſt of his vicious purſuits, and criminal 
enjoyments. What then can be the 
meaning of theſe natural anticipations ? 
Tf there be nothing to come hereafter, 
how ſtrangely is man amuſed, and how 
unaccountably miſled ? All appearances 
without him, and every principle with- 
in him, conſpire to deceive him. If the 
2 was his utmoſt limit, why ſhould 

e find himſelf under a neceſſity of look - 
ing beyond it? to what end were ſuch 
clear proſpects opened, and ſuch ſtrong 
expectations kindled? by what ſtrange 
fate is he compelled to walk in a vain 
ſhew, and diſquiet himſelf in vain ? But 
the truth is, ſuch a ſuppoſition is deſti- 
tute of all manner of foundation; as being 
directly repugnant both to the nature of 
God and man; as will further appear 
hereafter. 
ſages, whatever uncorrupted reaſon ſug- 
gels, may ſecurely be relied on, and con- 

dered as the voice of him, who can ne- 
ver diſappoint his creatures, or falſify 
thoſe expectations which he has given 
them. And indeed it is impiety to ſup- 
Poſe that Infimte Wiſdom cannot govern 
the world without the help of fallacy and 
fiction. DO + 

This argument, drawn from natural 
conſcience, will appear yet ſtronger, if we 
conſider the extent and univerſality of it. 


It is not a notion or an impulſe that pre- 


vails here and there; at ſome certain 


times, and ſome particular parts of the 
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world; the voice of it has been heard 
in all ages, and in all nations, and its 
convictions ſpread over the face of the 
whole earth: ſcarce an exception to be 
found even among the moſt uncivilized 
and barbarous people, There is mdeed, 
and has been all along, a great differ- 
ence in men's ideas of a future ſtate, ac- 
cording to the lights received among 
them, and the degrees of their improve- 
ment; but the doctrine itfelf, in ſome 
dreſs or other, has univerſally prevailed, 
Which plainly ſhews it to be, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, natural; as 
ariſing from the frame and conſtitution 
of our minds, and the genuine prin- 
ciples of humanity. Was it not founded 
on nature, and perfectly agreeable to 
anprejudiced reaſon, how ſhould it ever 
be ſo deeply rooted in the minds of men ? 
even of the beſt and wiſeſt men, in a 
more peculiar manner; and thoſe too 
deſtitute of ſupernatural light, and the 
benefit of revelatien. This conſidera- 
tion may be juſtly accounted a ſtrong 

reſumption in behalf of the doctrine 

fore us. For certainly it would be 
very ſtrange, if men's minds were fo 
framed and turned, that even the wiſeſt 
and worthieſt of them ſhould naturally 
run into ſuch ſentiments concerning this 
matter, as had no foundation in truth or 
nature. What ſhould give mankind ſuch 
an invincible bias to error, ſuch an uni- 
verſal tendency to deluſion? The more 
we conſider theſe things, the more we 
ſhall be at a loſs to give any account of 
them, but what either ſuppoſes, or mult 
terminate in, the truth and reality of a 
future ſtate. 


SERMON XL. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


ECCLES. Xit. part of the 7th verſe. 
And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. 


1* a former diſcourſe on theſe words, 
I propoſed to confider briefly the 
proofs and evidences of a future ftate 
ariſing from natural reaſon ; and began 
with thoſe arguments which are plainly 
deducible from the frame and conſtitu- 
tion of our own minds. This head being 
then diſpatched, what now remains to be 
nates; into, is the preſent — 
an 
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and circumſtances of mankind, conſide r- 


ed relatively and in connexion with the 


known attributes and perfections of the 
Deity. I ſhall give a ſhort account of 
each as far as our ſubject is concerned; 
and, having laid down the facts, produce 
the argument, and point out the con- 
cluſion, which naturally flows from 
them. 

As to the preſent condition and cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, the fact is plainly 
as follows: We find from daily expe- 
rience, and general obſervation, that 
there is no regular diſtribution of good 
and evil in this life; in many reſpects, 
all things come alike to all, and there is one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked, 
Though virtue naturally tends to happi- 
nets, and vice is naturally productive of 
miſery, yet in this world neither of theſe 
effects conſtantly happens: many things 
concurring to hinder both the one and 
the other. We ſee that good men are 
expoſed to various hardſhips and mis for- 
tunes; which, on numberleſs occaſions, 
they are forced to undergo. So far they 
oftentimes are from being happy, as 
might be hoped and expected, that they 
are deeply diſtreſſed, and greatly miſera- 
ble; ſo far from reaping the proper 
fruits of their virtue, as to ſuffer like 
evil-doers, and be compaſſed about with 
a ſad variety of wretchedneſs. Nay, it 
has too often happened, that their very 
virtue has been the occaſion of their fuf- 
ferings, and the accidental cauſe of all 
their calamities. On the other hand, 
wicked men often proſper and flouriſh in 
the mid{t of their iniquities; not only 
eſcaping the forementioned hardſhips, 
but abounding in all the pleaſures and 
enjoyments of life. Nay, their very wick- 
edneſs is ſometimes the occaſion of their 
proſperity ; and a great part of their 
lives is perhaps a continued ſcene of ſuc- 
ceſsful vice and triumphant villany. All 
ages and countries abound in inſtances 
of both theſe kinds, and the obſervation 
is familiar and common among men— 
ſo promiſcuouſly and irregularly are good 
and evil diſpenſed here below! And in- 
deed this has been at all times ſo remark - 
able, that many ill-adviſed men have 
raſhly taken occaſion from hence to call 
in queſtion either Divine Providence, or 
the Divine Perfe&ions: but on very 
weak grounds, as will be ſeen after- 
wards, | 
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In the mean time, however difficult it 
may have been to account for the provi- 


dential diſpenſations of this life, moſt - 


certain it. is, that God's moral character 


is, and muſt be, perfectly clear and un- 


ſpotted. He neceſſarily approves virtue, 


and diſapproves vice, becaule the one is 


eſſentially amiable, and the other abſo- 


lately odious in its own nature. Conform- 
ably hereto, he 1s perpetually directed 
by the ſacred rule of truth and moral fit- 
neſs in all his proceedings, and in all his 


dealings, with his creatures. A Being of 
infinite wiſdom muſt, at all times, infalli. 
bly act according to the reaſons of things, 
and the right of every caſe, becaule there 


is always a motive, a powerful motive, 
for ſo doing, ariſing from the intrinſic 
worth and excellence of ſuch actions; and 


becauſe, on the other hand, there can 
be no poſſible motive to induce God, on 
any occafion, to deviate from this divine 
rule.—Frail man indeed is very much 
governed by affections and paſſions, and 


thoſe, alas! often irregular ; but his 


Maker, being entirely void of all affec- 


tion, can only be influenced by reaſon 
and rectitude; from which there is no- 


thing to withdraw him, and to which he 
is therefore immoveably attached. The 
conſequence of which is, the perfect 


righteouſneſs cf his government, and the 
inviolable equity of all diſpenſations.—: 
Two other , particulars relating to our 


ſubject I ſhall only juſt mention, as 


being univerſally acknowledged and un- 


derſtood: the one is, that God is privy 


to our whole conduct, and mtimately ac- 


quainted with all our thoughts, wcrds, 
and actions; and the other, that the lot 


and condition of every creature is alto- 


gether dependent on him; good and 


evil being lodged in his hands, and his 


power of diſpenſing them abſolute ard 


uncontrollable. -— Theſe truths beirg 


premiſed, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew 


how we are to argue from them, in 


order to a clear and ſatisfactory proof of 


the great point before us: and here 


we ſhall find, that, ſuppoſing our ſouls 
to periſh with our bodies, the whole ſcene 
of things here below is utterly unaccount- 
able, and indeed directly repugnant to the 
moral perfection of the Deity. 

If then virtue be in itſelf really bet er 
and more deſerving than vice, it undeni - 
ably follows that good men have a better 
title to favour than wicked men; their 

h 4 conduct 
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conduQ being intrinfically more amiable 
and meritorious. And that virtue is really 
thus preferable, 1s, to all intelligent 
beings, as evident as the difference be- 
tween light and darkneſs: and if to 
all intelligent beings, much more to the 
Supreme, whoſe eye is perfectly pure, 
and his judgment unprejudiced and infal- 
lible. Virtue 88 is ſecure of his 
approbation; and by conſequence, virtu- 
ous men of his favour: for goodneſs in 
the action is deſert in the agent; and 
deſert in the agent is a title that can 
neven. poſſibly be rejected by an all- 
righteous Governor. There can be no 
better or ſtronger reaſon given, why 
God ſhould favour one man, and diſ- 
countenance another, than that the one 
1s virtuous, and the other vicious. Nay, 
if our ideas may be truſted, it is the only 
one that can finally have any weight with 
ſo perfect a judge. Moſt certain there- 
fore it 1s, that God will treat men accord- 
ingly ; Judging them according to their 
works, and diſtinguiſhing the righteous 
from the wicked in a moſt ſignal manner ; 
conformably to moral truth, and the 
eternal reaſons of things. This, 1 ſay, 
will moſt aſſuredly be done at ſome time 
or other. But it is not done in this life, 
as we have already obſerved and acknow- 
ledged; and therefore there will cer- 
tainly be another. Since at preſent the 
wicked frequently proſper, and the 
righteous fall into diltreſs, contrary to 
the deſerts of the one, and the demerits 
of the other; it plainly follows, that 
there muſt and will be a future ſtate, to 
adjuſt this irregularity, and rectify the 
diſorders cccaſtoned by it. Without. 
queſtion, God has wiſe reaſons for diſ- 
penſing good and evil promiſcuouſly in 
this world ; and ſome of them we know : 
but without a future ſtate, he could have 
none at all, Nay, ſuch a proceeding 
would, in that caſe, be directly repugnant 
to all the reaſon in the world. Was 
there to be no life hereafter, every man 
would undoubtedly be happy or unhappy 
here in proportion to his virtues or vices. 


All the events and diſpenſations of Pro- 


vidence, would turn upon this hinge, and 
the bleſſings of Heaven be diſtributed by 
this rule. But ſince we find it in fact 
very much otherwiſe, the doctrine before 
us feems as clear and certain, as that 
God loweth righteouſneſs and hateth iniquity. 
Here perhaps it may be alleged, that 
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the beſt men, notwithſtanding their vir- 
tues, have tranſgreſſed more or leſs, and 
are therefore ſinners in the ſight of God : 
that upon this account they have no 
right to complain of their preſent hard- 
ſhips and ſufferings, ſuppoſing theſe ſuf- 
ferings not to exceed the proportion of 
their demerits. To this 1 anſwer, that 
however this allegation may ſerve to ſtop 
the mouths, and filence the murmurs, of 
unhappy men, it no way affects the ar- 
gument before us; which is drawn from 
the moral perfection of the Deity, and 
that rule of righteouſneſs by which he 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to proceed 
in all his diſpenſations. The beſt men, 
we are told, have failed and fallen ſhort 
of their duty, and are therefore juſtly 
2 at any time. Be it ſo. But 

ave not wicked men failed and offended 
much more; and therefore deſerved 
much greater puniſhment? Suppoſing 
then no future ſtate, how comes it to 
paſs, that they are not puniſhed, conſtant- 
ly puniſhed, in this world, in proportion 
to their demerits ? If the former be juſt 
and fit, do we not plainly ſee that the lat- 
ter is much more ſo ? To execute ſentence 
ſpeedily on good men, becauſe they have 
ſdmetimes erred and done amiſs, and at 
the ſame time quite overlook the crimes 
of notorious ſinners, is impoſſible to be 
reconciled with any idea of moral truth. 
Whatever reaſon be afligned for the im- 
mediate puniſhment of thoſe delinquents 
who are at leaſt guilty, muſt needs hold 
much ſtronger in reſpect of thoſe who are 
n.oft guilty :' and therefore, excluding 
a life to come, no wicked man would 
ever have proſpered in this. And the 
reaſon is, becauſe a righteous and perfect 
Governor can never act arbitranly, or 
capriciouſly ; but will always follow the 
rule of equity, and the right of the caſe. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that in very 
many caſes, we cannot preſume to judge 
of the grounds and reaſons of the Divine 
conduct; but in the preſent caſe, they are 
ſo plain, and clear, and ' cogent, that if 
there be any truth in our faculties, and 
virtue and vice be real things, there 1s 
no room for doubt, or the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of error. God will aſſuredly manifeſt 
his righteouſneſs in the moſt public man- 
ner, and redreſs the confuſions of this 
preſent life. 

Should it be further urged, that the 
ſufferings of the righteous are com 21 
e r 
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ſated by that ſerenity of mind, and ſelf- 
ſatisfaction which their virtues afford 
them; and that therefore there is no 
occaſion for a future ſtate to make them 
amends z the anſwer is as follows: It is 
indeed readily granted, that virtue is 
always amiable, always beneficial, in its 
own nature; and — be greatly ſo in 
favourable conditions and circumſtances, 
But in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, its 
principal comforts vaniſh, and the enjoy- 
ment of it dwindles to almoſt nothing. 
Suppoſing a man both virtuous and proſ- 
rous, he could not he accounted 
. had he no proſpect beyond the 
grave. Neither outward advantages, 
nor inward improvements, could avail 
him much, if he ſtood ſo near the brink 
of deſtruction, and expected ſo ſoon a 
total diſſolution both of ſoul and body. 
But this is not the caſe before us; we 
are ſpeaking of a good man very unhappy 
in this world, and deeply diſtreſſed ; ſur- 
rounded with griefs and calamities, and 
perhaps his whole life a continued ſcene 
of ſorrow and tribulation. Here then 
the queſtion is, whether, without a fu- 
ture ſtate, his virtue be able to make him 
ample amends for all his ſufferings ; to 
heal the wounds of misfortune ; and ſup- 
port him ſinking under a load of adver- 
ſity ? Alas ! this is ſo far from being the 
truth of his caſe, that he is almoſt entire- 
ly diſqualified to receive any enjoyment, 
or any comfort from his virtue.” Extre- 
mity of pain and grief will aqmit of no 
comfort but what beams from above. 
And if the windows of Heaven were quite 
ſhut, what could a good man, in ſuch a 
condition, do more, than fit down diſcon- 
folate, and abandoned to ſorrow and de- 
ſpair ? But is not virtue, in itſelf, fair, 
and lovely, and full of charms? True; 
but he is not at leiſure, not in a condition, 
to attend to them : and if he was, the 
more lovely he found it, the more it 
would grieve him to think, that he had 
no hopes of living to enjoy it ; excepting 
the poor remainder of a ſhort and preca- 
rious life. Can then a righteous God 
leave virtuons men thus deſtitute, or 
bring them into the world for ſuch a pur- 
poſe as this? Impoſſible. Such a pro- 
ceeding appears quite inconſiſtent even 
with human goodneſs; much more with 
divine. 
But further: It may deſerve to be con- 


iidered, chat part of our ſpecies are cut 
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off before they are capable of either con- 
tracting guilt, or even knowing the dif- 
ference between vice and virtue. Among 
theſe, doubtleſs there are ſome whoſe por- 
tion of evil exceeds their good; whoſe 
little lives are almoſt filled up with pain, 
and ſuffering, and lamentation. Now if 
theſe hardſhips are to be made up abun- 
dantly in another life, there is no diffi. 
culty at all in the caſe. But, ſuppoſing 
no future ſtate, it ſeems not only difficult, 
but utterly impoſſible, to be accounted 
for ; ſince, on this ſuppoſition, their very 
exiſtence is a calamity, an injury, a curſe, 
It is not conceivable, that the all-wiſe and 
all- perfect Creator ſhould produce any 
beings in vain ; much leſs, that he ſhould 
produce them for ſuch an end as is worſe 
than none at all. I will not preſume to 
ſay, that the communication of good is 
the ſole end of the creation; but one 
end, one chief end, we plainly perceive 
it muit have been: and therefore we 
may be aſſured, that no creatures can be 
ſent into the world with a quite contrary 
view; neither can any be treated, with- 
out any demerit of their own, ſo hardly 
and rigorouſly, as to give juſt cauſe for 
doubting of ſuch a concluſion. If then 
the foregoing caſe be really fact, as can- 
not, I think, be denied or diſputed, it 
affords, of itſelf, an unanſwerable proof 
of a future ſtate: and, if among the 
adult part of mankind, there are, or 
have been, any ſo innocent and good, 
and yet ſo unhappy and wretched, that 
their ſufferings have exceeded the pro- 
portion of their demerits ; the ſame con- 
{equence will follow, and every ſuch in- 
Rance will yield an irreſiſtible argument 
for the truth of that doctrine which we 
have been conſidering. For moſt certain 
it is, that God can never ordain any man 
to ſuffer more than he has deſerved, with- 
out making him full reparation either 
y or hereafter. | 
Thus then we may ſafely and juſtly 
argue from the preſent condition and cir- 
cumſtances ef mankind ; which, without 
a future ſtate, are plainly repugnant to 
the Divine attributes; though, with a 
future ſtate, as plainly and perfectl 
agrceable thereto : for, admitting ſuch 
a ſtate, the unequal and irregular diſtri- 
butions of this life are eaſily ſolved, and 
readily accounted for. Nay, they be- 
come not only intelligible, but manifeſtly 
convenient, ſuitable, and fit ; as directly 
conducing 
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conducing to prepare mankind for ſuch a 
ſtate, by a fuller exerciſe and improve- 
ment of every virtue, For a life to 
come, it may be, and is, highly fitting, 
that we be trained and tutored here in a 
ſtate of diſcipline and probation. Human 
virtue may require, in order to its per- 
ſection and our happineſs, that it be thus 
tried, prepared, and purified : and dif- 
ferent minds may require different trials, 
and various diſpenſations. On which 
account. we have no reaſon to wonder, 
when we find good men in great diſtreſs; 
this being perhaps no more than what 1s 
neceſſary to form an exalted character; 
to produce more illuſtrious virtue, and 
triumphant merit. To frangers and pil- 
grims, ſeeking a better country, and travel- 
ling to their appointed home, no difficul- 
ties or diſtreſſes on the road can ſeem 
either unnatural or intolerable ; eſpe- 
cially, when they have the pleaſure and 
the encouragement to know that their 
own final advantage will be thereby pro- 
moted. Since then our condition and 
circumſtances here below are no other 
than what might be expected, ſuppoſing 
a future ſtate, this may be looked on as 
a further preſumptioa of the reality of 
ſuch a ſtate. And thus our preſent life 
will be conſidered, what it really is, a 
nurſery for the next ; where we are to be 
properly educated, and carefully diſ- 
ciplined, for a more durable and bliſsful 
ſtare. But, on the other hand, if we 
exclude futurity, and give up all our 
hopes and pretenſions beyond the grave; 
this preſent life becomes, in the eyes of 
thinking men, all darkneſs, diſcomfort, 
and perplexity ; a ſad ſcene of deſperate 
diſorder, and inextricable confuſion. 
This, I have ſhewn, can never be the 
caſe of mankind, while they are under 
the government of Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the nature and condition of man, 
or the nature and perfections of 
Maker, we find plain indications, and 
ſolid proofs, of the important doctrine 
now before us. ; 

What remains to be conſidered is, 
whether or no the future ſtate here treated 
of will be of perpetual duration. It 
does not indeed neceſſarily follow, that 
becauſe the ſoul ſurvives the body, there- 
fore it mult exiſt for ever. For doubt- 
leſs it muſt always be in the Creator's 
power to put a period to its exiſt- 
| 3 
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ence; and therefore its immortality en- 
tirely depends on his good will and plea- 
ſure : and if this will has been revealed, 
as God be thanked it has, it muſt needs 
be peculiarly fitting to have recourſe to 
that revelation, as will be ,obſerved af- 
terwards. However, at preſent, let us 
go on with the evidence of natural rea- 
on; which, even as to this point, de- 
ſerves our attention. Since then God is 
pleaſed to prolong the ſoul's exiſtence 
after death, and provide for it another 
ſtate, as appears from a great variety of 
proofs ; it follows from thence, with high 
degrees of probability, that he will al- 
ways continue 1ts being, and ſuffer it to 
enjoy that immortality which ſeems to be 
the privilege of its nature. The force of 
that argument, which we have juſt exa- 
mined, concerning the ſufferings of the 
innocent, and the adverſities of the 
righteous, does not indeed extend thus 
far; becauſe another life of a limited 
duration may undoubtedly be ſufficient to 
compenſate both. Nevertheleſs we have, 
even from reaſon, good grounds to hope 
that our next life will be unlimited and 
endleſs. I ſhall content myſelf at pre- 
ſent with mentioning theſe two things : 
Firſt, that as far as our ideas reach, no 
good reaſon can be aſſigned, why God 
ſhould interpoſe to prevent the immortality 
of the ſoul; nothing of this ſort having ever 
been urged, or produced, with the leaſt 
appearance or colour of probability. And 
ſecondly, good reaſons may be aſſigned 
for the contrary ſuppoſition. 'The ends 
of the creation, as far as we know them, 
are confeſſedly the glory of God, and 
the good and happineſs of his creatures. 
Now the longer good men are ſuffered to 


_ exiſt in an happy ſtate, the more they mult 


needs be bleſſed, and God be glorified : 
and by the perpetuation of ſuch a ſtate, 
we plainly perceive that the ſame great 
ends will be promated for ever. But, fur- 
ther: Theſe reaſons againſt annihilation 
will not only eternally hold good, but be 
continually gathering new force aud 
ſtrength. The longer virtuous men live, 
in ſuch a ſtate, the fitter they muſt be for 
life; and therefore we may preſume, the 
leſs will be the danger of extinction. 
Their faculties muſt grow, their capaci- 
ties enlarge, and all their improvements 
increaſe, through every part of duration. 
Great advances mult be ever made in 
knowledge, and virtue, and happineſs. 
| | They 
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They muſt be continually more and more 
capable of contemplating, admiring, and 
enjoying the Author of all good, and the 
Fountain of all perfection. To imagine, 
after this progreſs, and theſe exaltations 
of their nature, that God ſhould cut the 
thread of their exiſtence, and put an end 
to their beings, is to ſuppoſe him acting, 
as far as we can judge, quite contrary to 


the reaſons of things, and the chief 


\ 


ends of the creation : for it ſeems very 
evident to our underſtandings, that much 
more happineſs is producible by a grant 
of immortality, than by any ſucceſſion of 
ſpirits temporary and mortal ; foraſmuch 
as the happineſs of the bleſſed muſt na- 
turally riſe in a very high proportion to 
the length of their exiſtence. Again: By 
parity of reaſon it might as well be con- 
cluded, that God will ſome time or other 
annihilate the angels, and deſtroy the 
whole hoſt of heaven, as that he ſhould 
take away the exiſtence of juſt men made 
perfet. There will be, both for men 
and angels, an employment adequate to 
the eternity we are ſpeaking of. They 


-may ſearch for ever into the divine per- 


fections, and divine workmanſhip, with- 
out being able to exhauſt the ſubjects, or 
even comprehend them. They may copy 
after God's moral excellence, ſtriving to 
approach it nearer and nearer through all 
ages; and yet ever remain at an infinite 
diſtance from it. In ſhort, nothing leſs 
than immortality, nothing leſs than an 
endleſs duration, can ſuit that tranſcendent 
obje&, for the ſtudy, adoration, and en- 
joyment of which they were, both of 
them, originally created. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, together with the arguments 
before produced from the frame and con- 
ſtitution of our minds, appear fully ſuf- 


* ficient for the conviction of unprejudiced 


men. Yet, after all, though the doctrines 
of a future ſtate, and the immortality of 
the ſoul, are ſupported by a great variety 
of clear and convincing proofs, ariſing 
from the mere light of natural reaſon ; 
yet it is well and happy for us, that thoſe 
proofs are enforced and confirmed by re- 
velation ; that we have aſſurances from 
Heaven of our perpetual exiſtence, and 
that /ife and immortality are fully brought 
to light in the goſpel. This gives a power- 
ful ſanction to the dictates of our con- 
ſciences, and the deciſions of our under- 
ſtandings. As the evidences of reaſon 
ſtrengthen our faith, ſo the evidences of 
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faith eſtabliſh the doQrines of reaſon; 
thereby leaving us doubly withont 'ex- 
cuſe, if we reje@ the truth, or ſuffer our 
minds to be drawn into a diſbehef of this 
moſt important article. 

The time will only permit me to point 
out very briefly what uſe we ought to 
make of the foregoing doctrine. Are 
we then deſigned for immortality, and 
fitted with ſuitable faculties for an endleſs 
duration ? How grateful a ſenſe ought we 
to have of the Creator's goodneſs and 
bounty! What tributes of praiſe and 
thankſgiving are due for ſuch mighty 
bleflings, ſuch ineſtimable privileges! 
What returns of pious adoration, and re- 
ligious reverence, in will, word, and 
deed ! But more eſpecially ought we to 
take care, as the beſt and moſt acceptable 
expreſſion of our gratitude, that we make 
a wiſe and proper uſe of theſe bleſſings, 
that we walk worthy of the high expecta- 
tions, and the glorious proſpect which 
he has ſet before us; that we demean 
ourſelves in ſuch manner as becomes thoſe 
who are made little lower than the angels, 
and alike deſtined for immortality ; that, 
by a diligent application to wiſdom and 
virtue, we improve our minds as much 
as poſſible, and prepare them for eternity 
to the utmoſt advantage. On our con- 
duct here depends all our ſucceſs hereaf- 
ter. If, by evil practices, and vicious 
habits, we lay the foundations of a. miſe. 
rable futurity, our joy will be turned into 
print and terror, and the greateſt of all 

leſſings into the deepeſt calamity, and 
the direſt curſe. In the next life, vice 
and virtue will each produce its own na- 
tural effects, however external cauſes may 
co-operate with them. Every vice, every 
evil habit, that we carry with us into 
another world, will, like an evil ſpirit, 
haunt us for ever, and perſecute us to 
all eternity. No fiends, no furies, will 
be able-to torment men hereafter like fin 
and guilt; the rage and remorſe of which 
no words can repreſent, no thoughts 
conceive. On the other hand, every 
grace, every virtue, every good habit, 
will enlarge our capacities for happineſs, 
and be a further preparation for it. They 
will not only preſerve the ſoul in perpe- 
tual health and eaſe, but prove inex- 
hauſtible ſources of joy and. gladneſs, 
They will likewiſe make it meet to par- 
take of thoſe unſpeakable felicities which 
God has prepared for the righteous. And 
1 ho- 
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how blefled muſt that immortality be, 
where every thing within, and every 


thing without, adminifter delight, and 


conſpire to augment and eſtabliſh their 
happineſs ! Laſtly : Since there will be 


another life, and that an eternal one, it 


muſt be very abſurd to engage our af- 
fections deeply in this; or to be immo- 
derately ſolicitous about any of its vain 
and tranſitory enjoyments. To ſet our 
hearts on the mean and periſhing objects 
of this world, is, in effect, to forget the 
privileges of our nature, and the joys and 
glories of a bleſſed immortality. What 
are hours, or days, or years ; nay, what 
is time itſelf, in compariſon of an eternal 
duration ! This life can bear no propor- 
tion to the next ; and yet we ſuffer it al- 
moſt to engroſs our thoughts, and run 
away with our affections. We regard 
this very ſhort ſpan of time, as if it was 
eternity ; and we regard eternity, as if it 


were nothing. Our reaſon plainly informs 
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us, that ſuppoſing a future ſtate dubious 
and uncertain, fill we ought to be pro- 
vided for the important chance, and be- 
come adventurers for another world. But 
ſince we have all the evidence and aſſur- 
ance that can, in reaſon, be expected, 
or even defired, what words are able to 
expreſs the folly, or rather frenzy, of 
thoſe who ſlight ſuch a „aud neg- 
le& ſo great ſalvation ? To conclude : 47 
the greateſt and moſt durable happineſs 
that we are capable of wiſhing, be allow- 
ed to merit our attention and concern, 
then have we juſt cauſe to bend our 


thoughts this way, and devote our beſt 


endeavours to the attainment of it. Our 
true intereſt prompts us to withdraw our 
affections from the fleeting ſhadows of 
this life ; continually exhorting us to mo- 
derate our purſuit of things temporal, that 
2 finally loſe not the things which are eter+ 


